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P R E F A C E. 


i^F all the languages known in the world, the Eng- 
liffi is fuppofed to be the moft difficultand fo¬ 
reigners.in general look upon it as impracticable to arrive 
.at any degree of perfection, either in writing or fpeaking 
it. Yet from its nature and conftitution, with regard to 
the grammatical part, it ought to be the moft eafy of 
attainment of any other;, as upon examination it would 
ap pear, that it is built upon the fimpleft principles, and 
governed by the feweft rules, of any language yet known. 
In which refpeCls it exceeds even the Hebrew ; hitherto 
fuppofed to be the moft fimple of any. With regard 
indeed to the pronunciation of our tongue, the obftacles 
are great; and in the prefent ftate of things almoft infii- 
perable. But all this apparent difficulty arifes from our 
utter negledt of examining and regulating our fpeech; as 
nothing has hitherto been done, either by individuals, orJ 
focieties, towards a right method of teaching it. j 

While the ingenious natives of other countries in Eu-i 
rope, particularly the Italians, French, and Spaniards, irt 
proportion to their progrefs in civilization and politenefs, 
have, for more than a century, been employed, with .Jth'e 
utmoft induftry, in cultivating and regulating their fpeech; 
we ftill remain in the ftate of all barbarous countries in 
that refpeCt, having left our’s wholly to chance. Whoever 
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the utmoft perfection in them, by the inftruCtion ot iKim» 
mailers, and the aid of accurate grammars and dictionaries,/ 
together with various treatifes on the peculiar niceties and 
elegancies of each. Eut when a foreigner arrives in Lon¬ 
don, and, as the frit neceffary point, enquires for a mailer 
to teach him the language, to his utter aftonifhment he 
is told, that there are none to be found; .and thus he is 
left to pick it up as well as he can, in the fame way ar if 
he had landed among favages. 

This is the more furpriling, as perhaps there never vf.s 
a language, which required, or merited cultivation more; 
and certainly there never was a people upon earth, to whom 
a perfeCi: ufe of the powers of fpeech was fo efientially ne- 
celfary, to fupport their rights, privileges, and all the blelT- 
...ings arihng/Tvom the noblcft conllitution that ever was 
formed!'"" This amazing negleCt has been owing to^y^xle 
of education, efrablifhed more than two centuries ago j and 
which, notwithdaiiding a total change in every circum- 
flance, that made fuch a mode of education the mod pro¬ 
per for thofe times, has, to the dilgrace of human reafan, 
and to the indelible reproach of the legislature of this coun¬ 
try, remained invaiiably the fame ever lince. On the 
revival of letters, the lludy of the Greek and Roman lan¬ 
guages, in a Ihort time, became general, in the more 
civilized nations of Europe ; and in this they were wife ; 
became a treafure of knowledge, the co lleCled wifdom of 
ages, was here opened to their view, which could be ac¬ 
quired in no other way; as their own languages were then 
poor and barbarous, a fid the works of their authors, neither 
fit for entertainment or ufe. Whereas in the noble works 
of antiquity, they found every tiling necefiary to enlighten 
the underitanding, regulate the fancy, and refine the tafle; 
Hid in proportion to their progrels in this way, they who 
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applied themfelvcs to thofe ftudies, gained a fuperiority 
the reft of mankind, not in fame only, but in rank 
and fortune. Thus were they ftimulated in the purfuit, 
not only by the pleasure attending the chafe, but by the 
great ends to be attained by it. The temples of Fame 
and Fortune were flint to all, who could not make their 
offerings in Greek and Latin. Latin particularly was the 
general language, in which all people of education both 
c(Inverted and wrote ; and became, for a confiderable length 
'07 time, the currency of Hu rope, as French is at this day. 
Our anceftors, not to be behind-hand with other nations, 
made many endowments of fchools and colleges, for the 
perpetual propagation of thofe ftudies, in their days fo juftly 
held in the higheft eftimation. They could not look into the 
feeds of time , nor forctee that future generations, upon a 
tot^Lti^nge of circumftances, might fuller muclfb,-a con¬ 
tinuation of tliote inftitutions ; or that an enlightened po- 
fterity would not make fuch alterations in them, as a change 
of times might render neceffary. 

The change, indeed, fince tiieir days, has been fo great, 
that the two learned languages are fallen into utter dilute*. 
No one now either writes, or converters in them. Nay, 
fo totally are they gone out of fafhion, that in order to 
avoid the imputation of pedantry, no gentleman mull let it 
appear in converfation, that he ever had the leaft tin&ure 
of tliote ftudies y and far from contributing to any man’s 
advancement to polls of honour or profit, the utiigoft Ikill 
in thofe languages will only qualify perfons for the office of' 
fchoolmafters, or private tutors. While a complete ma- 
flery of the Englilh, both in writing and fpeaking, would be 
the fureft means of attaining thofe ends, and anfwer every 
other purpote of fpeech, with regard to ornament, as well 
as ufe, to an inhabitant of thefe countries, better than y 
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command of all the other languages known in the world. 
Yet fo little regard has been paid to it in either relpett,; 
that out of our numerous army of authors, very few can 
be felcfted who write with accuracy ■, and among the mul¬ 
titude of our orators, even a tolerable fpeakcr is a pro¬ 
digy. 

c>. 

All this arifes from a wrong bias given to the mind, in 
our courle of education, with regard to two material arti¬ 
cles. The find is, a total negleft of our own tongue, froj’n 
the time and pains necellary to the attainment of two de^d' 
languages. The fecond, an utter inattention to the living 
language, as delivered to the ear by the organs of 1'peech ; 
from making the written, as prefented to the eye by the 
pen, the foie obi eft of huh uftion. 

With regard to the fird of thefe, it has been taken for 
granteef,'that a knowledge of Greek and Latin will of cowrie 
produce a fufEcient knowledge of our own tongue : though 
it is notorious that many who Lave acquired an accurate 
ikill in writing Latin, make but a very poor figure in their 
English ftyle. Nay it has lately been proved by a learned 
Prelate, in a fliorc eflay upon our grammar, that feme of 
our nod celebrated writers, and fuc'ii as have hitherto paffed 
for qur Fnglifh C ladies, have been guilty of great folecilfns, 
inaccuracies, and even grammatical improprieties, in many 
places of*their mod finifhed works. Nor is this at all iur- 
•prifmg, when we confider that grammar has never been 
taught among us as a fcience ; and that in learning Latin, 
our youth are inftrutted only in the mechanical rules pe¬ 
culiarly :idapted to that language; wisere therefore theie do 
not iquure with another, they are as much at a lofs, as if 
they knew no rules at all. Will any of tilde, pre fuming 
'upon' their knowledge of Latin, think they can mafter the 
'French or Italian, without learning*the grammars of their 
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refpeclive tongues ? And is there not the fame reafon for 
Examining the peculiar rules by which the Englifh is go¬ 
verned ? This would certainly be done by all in die liberal 
line of life, were the means open to them. But the fa6t is, 
that there has been no method laid down for attaining this 
knowledge. Nothing worthy the name of a grammar has 
hitherto appeared; and it is not many years iince a dic¬ 
tionary of any value was produced ; which, though it mufb 
be allowed to have been an Herculean labour, when con¬ 
sidered as the work of one man, yet ftiil is capable of great 
improvement. Hence each individual is left to acquire any 
critical Ikill in his own language, as well as he can, by his 
own labour. The difficulties that perpetually ftart in his 
way, through want cf fome principles and rules to guide 
him, loon make him weary of the fruitlefs purfuit; and 
people in general are fatisfied with copying others, or 
making innovations upon unfure grounds. In coniequence 
of which, it lias been in a perpetual Late cf fluctuation, be¬ 
ing left wholly to the guidance of caprice and fafhion. 
The learned compiler of the Englifh Dictionary, in fpcak- 
ing of our language, fays, c That while it was employed in 
s the cultivation of every fpccics of literature, it has itlel'f 

* been neglected; fufrered to fpread under the direction of 

* chance, into wild exuberance ; refigned to the tyranny of 
c time and fafhion ; and ex poled to the corruption of igne/ 

‘ ranee, and caprice of innovation. When I took the firft 

* furvey of my undertaking, I found our fpeech copious 
< without order, and energetic without rules : wherever I 

* turned my view, there was perplexity to be difentangled, 
‘ and confullon to be regulated.’ And Swift, in his letter 
to Lord Oxford, is of opinion, that the corruptions crept 
into our language, have more than counterbalanced any 

improvements it has received, Iince the days of Chari?*’ 
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the Firft. No wonder indeed our written language mould 
be in this Hate, when the only article attended to, and re¬ 
gularly taught, is that of (polling words properly. 

But low as the ftate of the written language is, that of 
the fpoken is infinitely worfe; with regard to which, no¬ 
thing has been done, ev r n to render a right pronunciation 
of the words attainable. And with refpeCt to every other 
point, we arc fo far from having* any way opened for 
teaching a juft and graceful delivery, that even from cur 
learning the firft elements of fpeech, we are fo wholly‘per¬ 
verted by falfe rules, and afterwards corrupted by bad ha¬ 
bits, that there is fcarce a pofiibiiity of arriving at any degree 
of perfection in the moft ufeful and pleafing art that can 
adorn and dignify human nature. 

The total negleCt of this art has been productive of the 
worft confequences. It is by fpecch that all affairs relative 
to the nation at large, or particular focieties, are carried on. 
In the conduCl of all affairs ecclefiaftical and civil, in 
church, in parliament, courts of juftice, county courts, 
grand and petty juries, even down to veftries in parifhes, 
are the powers of fpeech effentially requifite. In all which 
places, the wretched ftate of elocution is apparent to per¬ 
sons of any difeernment and tafte ; more particularly in the 
church, where that talent would be of the utmoft moment 
t\ the fupport of religion. But in general, the fpeakers 
confole themfelves with tha thought, that they are not worfe 
than their neighbours : and numbers, hopelefs of arriving 
at any degree of excellence in that way, endeavour, as is 
ufual on fuch occaficns, .to depreciate what they cannot 
attain. Nay, it has been gravely maintained by many 
writers, that oratory is not fuited to the genius of the na¬ 
tion, or nature of the conftitution j and that any ufe of 
X in the pulpit, the fenate-houfe, or bar, would even be 
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Improper. To this term of Oratory , from the erroneous 
ideas entertained of that art, they annex ft range confufed 
notions, of fomething artificial in tones, looks, and gefture, 
that have no foundation in nature, and are die mere inven¬ 
tions of man. But if the true art of oratory be only to ex¬ 
hibit nature dreft to advantage ; if its object be, to enable 
the fpeaker to difpiay his thoughts and fentiments, in the 
moll perlpicuous, pieafmg, and forcible manner j fo as to 
enlighten the underftanding, charm the ear, and leave the 
deepeft imprefllons on the minds of the hearers—Can any 
one but the moll vain pedant, or ftupid barbarian, fay, that 
fuch an art is improper for this or any other ibciety in 
the world ? To reafon v/ith blind prejudice, or invincible 
ignorance, would be fruitlefs j but I would beg leave to 
a£k all who affert this doctrine a few queftions. 

Whether it would not contribute much to promote the 
caufe of religion, if the ferrice of die church were always 
performed with propriety, and fermons delivered with due 
force? 


Whether it would not be of ferviee to the Hate, if all 
our lenators, who had from nature the abilities, fhould 
alfo be furnilhed, from art and practice, with the habitual 
power of delivering their fentiments readily, in a correct, 
perlpicuous, and forcible manner ? And whether this 
would not be equally ufeful to the gentlemen of the bar ? 

Whether it would not contribute much to the eafe and 
pleafure of ibciety, and improvement of politenefs, if all 
gentlemen in public meetings, or private company, fhculd 
be able to exprefs their thoughts •clearly, and with an ut¬ 
terance io regulated, do not to give pain to the underftand¬ 
ing, or offence to the ears of their auditors ? , 

Whether it would not greatly conti ibute to put an end to 
the odious diftinftion kept up between die fubjects of the 
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lame king, if a way were opened, by which the attainment 
of the Englifh tongue in its purity, both in point ofphrafd- 
ology and pronunciation, might be rendered eafy to all in¬ 
habitants of his Majefty’s dominions, whether of South or 
North Britain, of Ireland, or the other Britilh dependen¬ 
cies ? 

Whether it would not redound much to the honour of 
this nation, if the attainment of our tongue were rendered 
eafy to foreigners, lo as to enable them to read our excel¬ 
lent authors in the original, and convcrfe with the natives 
of thefe countries upon equal terms ? 

Whether many important advantages would not accrue 
both to the prelent age, and to posterity, if the Englifh 
language were afeertained, and reduced to a fixed and per¬ 
manent ftandard ? 

Whether the firft Hep neceftary to the accomplishment 
of thefe points, be not that of opening a method, whereby 
all children of thefe realms, whether male or female, may 
be inftructed from the firft rudiments, in a grammatical 
knowledge of the Englifh tongue, and the art of reading 
and fpeaking it with propriety and grace ; in the fame re¬ 
gular way as other languages, and other arts, of infinitely 
lefs confequencc to them, are now taught? 

To com pais thefe points, and others perhaps of ftili 
greater confequence which may flow flora them, has beer 
the chief object of the Author’s puriuits in life, and the 
main end of .the prefent publication. 

It mufl be obvious, that in order to fpread abroad th< 
Englifh language as a •Living tongue, and to facilitate th 
attainment of its fpeech, it is necanary in the firft place the 
a ftandard of pronunciation fhould be eftablifhed, and 
method of acquiring a juft one fhould be laid open. Tha 
the prefent ftate of the written language is not at all ealeu 
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iated to anfwer that end, is evident from this; that not only 

* 

the natives of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, who fpeak 
Ehghffi, and are taught to read it, pronounce it diffier- 
ently, but each county in England has its peculiar dialect, 
which infects not only their fpeech, but their reading alio. 
All attempts to reform this by any alteration in our written 
language would be utterly impracticable : And the on!}' 
plan which could poffibly be followed with any prcfpeCt of 
fuccefs, is what the Author has. purfued in his Profodial 


Grammar and Dictionary. 

In his Grammar, he has laid open a method of teach¬ 
ing every thing which regards found, from tire fiilt fimpte 
elements, to their molt extended combinations in words 
and fcntences. He has pointed out the principles upon 
which our pronunciation is founded, and the general rules 
by which it is regulated. 

In his Dictionary he has reduced the pronunciation of 
each word to a certainty by fixed and vifible marks ; the 
only way by which uniformity of found could be propa¬ 
gated to any difcance. T his we find effectually done in 
the art of mufic by notes ; for in whatever part of the 
globe mufic is fo taught, die adepts in it read it exactly 
the lame way. A fimilar uniformity of pronunciation, by 
means of this Grammar and Dictionary, may be fjpreaJ 
through all parts of the globe, wherever Engiifii lit a 11 be 
taught by their aid. 

But'it may be aiked, what right the Author has to 
airtime to himfelf the office of a lego Hat or on this occafion, 
and what his pretentions are to eflabjifh an abfolute ftand- 
jard in an article, which is far from being in. a fettled Hate 
[among ar y clafs of people ? It is well known, that there 
is a great diverfity of pronunciation of the fame words, 
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not only in individuals, but in whole bodies of men. "'That 
there are fome adopted by the univerfities; fome prevarf 
at the bar, and fome in the fenate-houfe. That the 
priety of thefe feveral pronunciations is controverted by the 
feveral pcrfons who have adopted them j and what right 
has this leif-appointed judge to determine which is the' 
bell ? 

The Author allows the propriety of the objection, and 
therefore thinks it necefiary to lay open the grounds upon 
which he puts in his claim to this arduous office. 

There was a time, and that at no very diftant period, 
which may be called the Auguftan age of England, I mean 
during the reign of Queen Anne, when Englifh was the 
language fpoken at court; and when the fame attention was 
paid to propriety of pronunciation, as that of French at the 
Court of Verlailles. This produced a uniformity in that 
article in all the polite circles; and a gentleman or lady 
would have been as much afhamed of a wrong pronun¬ 
ciation then, as perfons of a liberal education would now be 
of mif-fpelling words. But on the acceffion of a foreign 
family to the throne, amid the many bleffings conferred by 
that happy event, the Engliih language fuffered much, by 
being baniffied the court, to make room for the French. 
From that time the regard formerly paid to pronunciation 
has been gradually declining; fo that now the greatdl 
improprieties in that point are to be found among people 
of fafliion ; many pronunciations, which thirty or forty years 
ago were confined to the vulgar, are gradually gaining 
ground; and if lomething be not done to Hop this growing 
evil; and fix a general ftandard at prefent, the Engliih is 
likely to become a mere jargon, which every one may pro¬ 
nounce as he pleafes. It is to be wilhed, that liich a ftand- 
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ard had been cftablifhed at the period before mentioned, 
as it is probable, that Englifh was then fpoken in its higheft 
itute of peffe&ion. Nor is it yet too late to iccover it in 
that very ftate. It was my fortune to receive the early 
part of my education under a matter, who made that a ma¬ 
terial objedt of inftrudtion to the youth committed to his 
care. He was the intimate friend, and chofen companion of 
Swift; who had patted great part of his life in a familiar 
intercourfe with the moft diftinguifhed men of the age, 
whether for rank or genius. Eminent as he was for the 
purity and accuracy of his ftyle, he was not more atten¬ 
tive to that point in writing, than he was to exadtnds of 
pronunciation in fpeaking. Nor could he bear to hear any 
miftakes committed by his friends in that refpect, without 
correcting them. I had the happinefs to be much with 
him in the early part of my life, and for feveral months 
read to him three or four hours a day, recce ing fliil the 
benefit of his inftrudtion. I have fince had frequent op¬ 
portunities of being convinced that a uniformity of pro¬ 
nunciation had prevailed at the court of Queen Anne, by 
comparing Swift’s with that of many dittinguiihed per- 
fonages who were there initiated into life;. among the num¬ 
ber of which were the Duke of Dorfet and the Earl of 
Chefterfield. And that very pronunciation is ftiil the 
cuftomary one among the defcendants of all the politer part 
of the world bred in that reign. Upon inveftigating the 
principles on which the pronunciation of that time vcas 
formed, I found, that though there were no rules laid down 
for its regulation, yet there was a feoret influence of analogy ' 
cohftantly operating, which attracted the different words, 
according to their feveral clafies, to itfelf as their center. 
And where there were any deviations from that analogy, 
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the anomalies vere fo'-ndcd upon flu* hefi principle hr 
which i'pccch can be icgulun-d, the.*- of pit fming the pro¬ 
nunciation which was the moil caiy to the organs of lp. Vt j^ 

and confcoucntiv mod ivmmblc to the cor. So hr th, 

k * 

Author bar hid open his prctenfions, upon a fuppofirion 
that pronunciation depended only upon cuftom and bullion. 
But when he adds, that he is the fir ft who e.ver laid open 
the principles upon which our pronunciation is founded, 
and the rules l>y which it is regulated, he hopes the claim 
he has laid in to the office he lias undertaken, will not be 
confidered as either vain or prefumptuous. 

When we reflect, that no evil fo great can befal any lan¬ 
guage, as a perpetual fluctuation both in point of fpelling 
and pronouncing, it is furcly a thing to be wifiled, that a 
permanent and obvious ftandard to both ffiould at foine 
certain period be eftablifbed; and if poffible, that period 
ffiould be fixed upon, when probably they were in the great- 
eft degree of perfection. Dr. Johnion’s ipelnng has been 
implicitly ft >11 a wed. in the pvcicnt Dictionary. It ic.irce de- 
viates from that ufed by the writers in Cm t en Anne’s reign; 
as he has judicioully reiefted feveval innovations attempted 
fmee that time by vain and pragmatical writers, who, from 
an affectation of fingulanty, have attempted to introduce 
changes, upoii principles which will by no means Hand the 
teft of examination; and it might indifputably be proved, 
that no alterations in that refpect, productive of any real 
benefit, can be made, without new moulding our alphabet, 
and making a confiderable addition to its characters; a point 
utterly impracticable. 

With regard to pronunciation, the Author has laid his 
reafons before die public of his having followed that which 
was eftabliffied at the lame sera. Thus, in both thefe arti-' 
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cles, has he in this one work endeavoured to fix two anchors 
to our floating language, in order to keep it fteady againfl; I 
’ + he gales of caprice, and current of falhion. 

In the explanatory part he has chiefly followed Dr. John-, 
fon; only fometimes making ufe of plainer words, more 
adapted to the capacity of Englilh readers. 

As the utmoft accuracy was neceflary in ufing the marks 
of pronunciation, he has exerted fuch induftry in this re- 
fpedt, by reiterated examination of each proof fhect before 
it was printed off, that he hopes there is not an error of 
any confequence throughout the whole. 
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SECTION I. 

Of Simple Sounds. 


"S' N the Engiilh alphabet there appear twenty-fix letters* 

abcdefghijklmnopqrftuvwxyz. 


But this alphabet is ill calculated to reprefent the fimple founds of the 
Engli/h tongue, as there arc many of thofe founds which have no 
letters to ftand for their marks. Two of the confonants are fuper- 
fluous ; c and q : c having the found either cf k or j; and q that of 
k before a u when preceding another vowel in the fame fyllable. Two 
are marks of compound founds ; j, which ftands for dt:b ; and x for 
ks org-z. And h is no letter, but merely a mark of afpiration. With 
regard to the vowels, two of them, i and u , as pronounced by us, 
are marks of diphthongs; and the only founds we hear of real fimple 
vowels are thofe of tf, and e. Thus, deducting the five confonant 
marks above mentioned, and thofe of the two vowels, there remain 
but nineteen letters to reprefent all the fimple founds in our tongue, 
•\yhich in reality amount to twenty-eigftt; confequently to make a 
complete alphabet, in which every fimple found ought to have a 
mark peculiar to itfelf, there ought to be nine more characters or let¬ 
ters. The reafon of this deficiency is, that after the revival of letters 
we adopted the Roman alphabet, which became of general ufe 
Vol. I, a throughout. 
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throughout Europe, though it was by no means fuited to our tongue, 
on account of the-great number of fimple founds contained in if, which 
were not found in the ancient Latin. To make up for this deficiency 
in the adopted alphabet, there were in thofe days of ignorance fo 
many clumfy contrivances ufcd, and from that time to this fuch di- 
,verfity and irfegtfta.fi.ty in marking the fuperabounding founds, not 
upon fettled principles, but according to the whim and fafhion of the 
times, that it became a work of immenfe time and labour, even to 
the beft educated natives, to give a right pronunciation to words in 
reading; and it is rendered wholly impollible for foreigners or pro¬ 
vincials ever to acquire it, from any afliftance hitherto given them 
by books. 

To afford a clue through this intricate labyrinth, and to enable 
all, who will take the pains of becoming mailers of the method here 
laid down, to acquire a juft pronunciation of our tongue, is one of 
the main objects propofed in the following work. 

In order to this it will be ncceflary in the firft place to afeertain thq 
number of fimple founds in our tongue. And firft I fliall begin with 
the vowels. ' 


Scheme of the Vowels. 



Firft. 

Second. 

Third. 

a 

hut 

hate 

hall. 

e 

bet 

bear 

beer. 

i 

fit 

fight 

field. 

o 

not 

note 

nbofc 

u 

but 

b6fh 

blue. 

y 

love-ly 

lye. 



Before they proceed any farther, it will be neceflary that all who 
would readily and clearly comprehend what is laid down in the fol¬ 
lowing treatife with regard to the vowels, fhould get the above fcheme . 
by heart, fo as to be able to repeat it readily in the order in wjiid'ii 
the words lie, on a parallel, not perpendicular line j as, 

hut hate hall, 

bet bear, &c. 


m 
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In this fchcme * we fee that each vowel ftands for three different 
founds ; and I have clafled them in this manner, becaufe I fliall have 
occafion to particularize them hereafter by the titles of Firft, Second, 

, and Third founds, according to the order in which they lie, and as 
they are marked by thofe figures. 

At firft view of this fcheme, one would be apt to imagine that we 
iiavc no lefs than feventeen founds of vowels in our tongue ; but, on 
a nearer examination, we fhall find that there are fcveral duplicates 
of the fame fouhds, only differently marked. Thus the fecond 
founds of a and c, as in hate, bear, are the fame. T he third 
founds in e and /, beer, field, are alfo the fame. The found of 
o in not, is only the lhort found of a in hall. I he fecond found 
of u in bufh is only the fhort found of d in noofe. The fecond 
found of i in fight, and the third found of u in cube, are not fimple 
founds, but diphthongs. And with regard to the two founds of 
y, the firft perceived m the laft fyllable of lovely, is only the 
fliort found of e m beer, and the fecond in lye is the lame as 
I in f/ght. 

So that fubdu&ing thefe eight duplicates, th:re remain on ! v nine 
flmple vocal founds or vowels, which are as follow : 

1 i ? 3 2 3 i« r 

a a a e u o u i u 

hall hat hate beer note noofe bet fit but. 


Number of Simple Sounds of Ccnf^nsnts* 

Thefe amount to nineteen, which are a?, follow : 
eb ed ef eg ek el em en ep er es ct tv cz ettl cth efti ezh mg. 

From the number of characters which appear in the Roman alphabet 
as marks of Ample founds, five muft be excluded as improper: two 
are fuperfluous, rand q j c having the fame power only as a k> or an s ; 
of a as in card ; of an j, as in ceafe : and q that of i when it precedes 
■ j&l diphthong whofe firft vowel is a, as in quality. II is no letter, ss 
It reprefents no articulate found, and is merely an effort of the breath. 


r * Till they fhall have got it by heart, the belt way will be, that each 
reader (hould copy the above fcheme, and hold it in his hand, in order 
to be fare that he does not miftake the marks. 


a 2 


or 
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Or afpiration: and two are marks of compound, not fimple founds 3 
j of zb preceded by a d, as ezh, cdzh 3 James dzhames ; and x of As, 
or gz ; As, as in excel j gz, as in example. 

The laft five confunants of the Englifh alphabet, as enumerated 
above, are marked each by two characters, and therefore have 
been confidered by our grammarians as compound founds, though 
in reality they are as fimple as any of the reft. But the truth* 
is, the Roman language was without thofe founds, confvqucntly 
they had no letters in their alphabet to mark theTn. The found 
of etlT, or the Greek theta, indeed, they had adopted together 
with fome words from that language, fuch as theatrum, thcologia, 
&c. ; but not being able to introduce the Greek letter into their 
alphabet, they fell upon the expedient of marking it by a junction 
of their h, or mark of afpiration, with a t, and this expedient we 
have adopted from them in marking three of thofe founds; of t'lT, 
as in the word thin 3 tb, as in then 3 and Jb , as in fhali. But we 
have as yet given no peculiar mark to the 4th found, ezh , beings 
fometimes reprefented by a fmgle z, as in azure; fomethr.es by an s, 
as in ofier. The fimple found ing is uniformly marked by a junc¬ 
tion of n and g, as fing, ring, &c. 

There arc befides two letters in the Roman alphabet, y and w, vvhofe 
nature and ufe have been utterly miftaken by our grammarians, as 
ihall be fihewn when we come to fpeak of diphthongs. The chief 
ufe of thefe characters is to ftand as marks for the fhort founds 
of ee, and 00, in the formation of diphthongs 5 by which najnes 
they Jfhould therefore be called. 

The whole of the Englifh alphabet, with regard both to founds and 
letters, may be exhibited in one view by the following fcheme. 

Vowels . 


t t 7 . 3 7 1 * 

a a a e o o e 

hall hat hate b«er note noofe bet 


V 

l 


fit 


T 

u 

but 


w 

fhort 00 


y 

fhort ee 


Confonanls , 
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Coiifonants. 

„eb cd cf eg ek el em en ep er es et ev ez etlf * eth e£h ezh ing 
li c j q x 

ha ek or efs edge qua eks or egz. 

By founding thcic latter characters in this manner, their nature and 
powers v/iil be expreiied in their names. And I have placed a 
vowel before the other coiifonants, that they may be all founded 
in that manner, contrary to the ufual practice, for a reafon to be 
given hereafter. 

SECTION II. 

Cf the Nature and Fermat ion of the Simple Sounds. 

P I P_ S T, of the vowels; which may be divided into long and 
fbort. The firffc fix arc of the former kind ; the three Iaft, 
•of the latter. In calling the ftrft long vowels, I do not mean that 
they are neceflarily long, but they are fuch whofe found may be 
prolonged ad libitum , though at the fame time capable cf being ren¬ 
dered fhort ; and therefore, illicitly fpeaking, they ftiouid be denomi-y 
pateu doubtful. 

Six long or doubtful Vowels . 
hall hat hate beer note noofb. 

in pronouncing them in that order, we perceive a juft and regular 
fealc, hy which the voice proceeds in marking thofe found". . a is 
the fulicit found, made by the greateft aperture of the mouth, 
and the voice ftrikes upon that part of the palate which is neareft 
to the padage by which the voice iflues : a is formed by a gra¬ 
dually lefs aperture, and the ftroke of the voice more advanced : 
a in like proportion (till more lb; and in founding*e the mouth 
is almoft doled, and the ftroke of the voice is near the teeth. Thcfe 
are the only long vowels formed withtn the mouth. After that. 


• * Th has two founds ; one in the word thin, the other in then. To diftin-. 
guilh them, the former found is marked by a ftroke drawn acrofs the upper 
part of 4ke h. 

the 
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the feat of articulation is advanced to the lips ; 6 being formed by 
a fmall pufhing out of the lips in a figure refembling the circular 
character which reprefents that found j and 6 by advancing the lips 
fiilJ more, and pufhing the found out through a chink or foramen 
more of the oblong kind. So that whoever will give but a flight 
attention in repeating the vowels in this order, will perceive a regu¬ 
lar and gradual progrefilon of the voice, from the firft feat of articula-' 
tion to the extreme ; as, a a a e b o. The three laft vowels, 
founded in the words bet, fit, but, are in their nafur^fhort, being 
incapable of prolongation ; on which account it would be found 
difficult to pronounce them feparately, and their true founds can 
be pointed out only in fyllables when they are united to fubfequent 
confonants. 

Of the Nature and Formation of Confonants. 

Confonants may be divided into two dalles, mutes and femivowcls. 
The mutes, are thole whole founds cannot be prolonged ; the fe- 
tnivowels, fuch whofe founds can be continued at plcafure ; partaking 
of the nature of vowels, from which they derive their name. There 
are fix mutes, eb, ed, eg, ek, ep, et. And thirteen femivowels, 
ef, el, em, en, er, es, ev, ez, ctfr, eth, efh, ezh, ing. 

The mutes may be fubdivided into pure and impure. The pure, are 
thole whofe founds cannot be at all prolonged. Thefe are, ek, ep, 
et. The impure, ere thofe whofe founds may be continued, though 
for a very fhort /pace. Thefe are, eb, ed, eg. 

The fer.iivowels may he fubdivided into vocal and afpirated. The 
vocal, are thofe wkich are formed by the voice ; the afpirated, thofe 
formed by the breath. There are nine vocal, and four afpirated. 
The vocal are, el, em, en, er, ev, ez, eth, ezh, ing. The afpirated, 
cf, es, eth, efh. The vocal femivowels may be fubdivided into pure 
and impure. 'The pure, fuch as are formed entirely by the voice : 
the impure, fuch as have a mixture of breath with the voice. There 
are five pure—el, em, en, er, ing. Four impure—ev, ez, eth, ezh. 

In order to know the manner of their formation, it will be proper 
to divide them into feparate dalles, according to the different feats 
where they are formed, whether the lips, teeth, palate, or nofe; thence 
denominated, labial, denl.il, palatine, and nafcl. ‘ 

c Tha 
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The labial are four, eb ep ef ev. 

Dental eight, ed et ctlT eth ez efs efh ezb. 

Palatine four, eg ek el er. 

Nafal three, em en ing. 

Eb and ep are formed cxaflly by the fame a£fion of the lips, which 
’is, by clofing them and intercepting the voice ; and the only differ¬ 
ence between them is, that in forming eb , the lips at firft only gently 
touch each otheg, fo as not wholly to prevent fome founds iffuing, 
and are foon after clofed till the voice be entirely intercepted: whereas 
in forming ep, the lips are at once fo forcibly prefied together, as to 
prevent the iffuing of any found. Thcfc two are the only genuine 
labial .confonants ; that is, entirely formed by the lips : the other two, 
being partly labial, and partly dental j that is, they arc formed by the 
application of the under lip to the upper teeth, as ef, cv. Here it is 
alfo to be obferved, that thefe two letters are formed bv the fame 
pofition of the organs, and the only difference between them is, that 
vv, is formed by the voice and breath mixed ; ef, by the breath only. 

The next in order are the dental, as the feat of their formation 
is neareft to the lips. In forming cd and et the tip of the tongue is 
prefled againft the upper gums, almoft touching the teeth ; and there 
is no other difference between them than what was before men¬ 
tioned with regard to the labials eb and ep ; that in the one, the 
found can be continued ; in the other, it can not. In forming ed, 
the tongue at firft only gently touches the gum, and is gradually 
prefled clofer till the found is entirely obftructed ; whereas in forming 
et, the tongue is at once fo forcibly and clofely prefled to the fame 
part, that the found is inftantly intercepted. 

Efi\ and eth are formed by placing the tip of the tongue between 
the teeth, and preffing it againft the upper teeth ; and the only differ¬ 
ence between them is, what was before obferved with regard to ev 
and ef, that the one is formed by the breath only, the other by the 
breath and voice mixed. 

Efs and ez are both formed in the fame manner, by turning up the 
tip of the tongue towards the upper gums, but fo as not to touch 
them j and thus the breath and voice being cut by the fliarp point 
of the tongue, and paffing through the narrow chink left between that 
and the.4jiuns, are modified into that hilling found perceptible,in the 

one. 
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w»c, »nd buzzing noifc in the other. Here alfo the only differc 
fcet^ern tbfrm i*, the tan* 

•und trh, that a is futmed 

fcftath only. 

* 

£j(i lud (%!' .ire formed by protruding the tongue towards the to 
Vjtit (o AS not to touch them ; and thus the voice ami breath pacing c 
it through a wider chink, and not being cut by it on account 
its Bat position, have not fo Sharp a Sound as rfs a:id cz. The fu 
di/tinciion is alfo to be observed here, they being both formed by t; 
fame pofttion of the organs, only ezb is by the voice and breath, ar 
gjh by the breath only. 

Of this clafs there are but two that in ftrl£l propriety can be calk 
dental ; and thdfe are etb and ci\\, formed by the application of tl 
tongue to the upper teeth, which arc not directi y concerned in pre 
ducing any of the other founds ; but as.the feat of their formation 
dole to the teeth, they have obtained the name of dental, to diftit: 
guifh them from thofe vvhofc feat is farther removed brick towarc 
the palate, and thence called palatine. 

The firff cf this clafs are cl and cr, whole feat of formation lies 
little behind that of ed and it. El is formed by a gentle app'icatio 
of the end of the tongue to the roof of the mouth a little behind th 
feat of cd. The preliure mull be as fqrt as pothhle, fo that the fuun 
may not be intercepted $ and in this position the voice glides gent! 
over the lides of the tongue, which are in a horizontal polture, in 
ilraight line through the mouth. Er is termed by a vibrating motio 
of the tip of the tongue between the upper ami under jaw, wither 
touching either, and at about the lame diiiancc from the teeth that , 
is formed. 

Farther back towards the palate are ioimed rg and ck, by raffing th 
middle of the tongue to as to touch the roof or the mouth; and th 
only difference of their formation is, that in eg the tongue is not f 
clofely preffed at full but that the found may continue for a litt 
while; and in ek, the voids is wholly intercepted, in the fame manne 
- as was before mentioned in forming ed and it. 

The three confonants, cm, en , iug, make up the lafl clafs, calk 
nafal, on account of the found’s iffuing through the nofe. Em' 
formed by clofing the lips much in the fame manner arid degree z 


' that was juft mentioned with regard ic 
by the voice and breath together, cfs bv 
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in eb, with this difference, that the voice thus flopped at the lips, 
is permitted to pafs through the nofe. 

En is formed much in the fame feat, and by a like application of 
the organ as el ; only there is more of the tongue, and more clofely 
applied to the roof of the mouth, fo as in a great meafure to flop the 
voice from iffuing through that paflage, and to force the greater part 
of it back through the nofe. 

Behind this, much in the fame feat, and fame difpofition of the or¬ 
gans as in forming the found eg, is produced the found ing, by railing 
the middle of the tongue to a gentle con tail: with the roof of the 
mouth, fo as that part of the voice may iflue through the mouth, 
and the remainder be forced back through the nofe. 

I fhall now exhibit, at one view, a fcheme of the whole alphabet, 
according to the method above laid down. 


SCHEME of the ALPHABET. 

Number of Jimple Sounds in our Tongue 28. 


9 Vowels, a 

1 

a 

a 

1 

e 

6 

1 

O 

r 

C 

E 

1 

it 

hall 

hat 

hate 

beer 

note 

noofe 

bet 

fit 

but 



w 


• y 






fhort 

00 


Ihort ee 





19 Confonants, < 

> eb ed 
[ eth 

ef eg ck el 
elh ezh ing. 

em en 

ep er 

es et 

cv ez 

etH 


2 Superfluous , c , which has the power of ck or efs j 
q , that of ek before u. 

2 Confpound, j , which ftands for edzh. 
x, for is or gz. 

I No letter , h, merely a mark of afpiration. 

Confonants divided into Mutes and Semivowels • 

6 Mutes, eb ed eg ek ep et, 

3 Pure mutes, ek ep et. 

3 Impure, cb ed eg. 

*3 Semivowels , ef el em en er efs cv ez etfr eth eftt ezh ing; 

9 Vocal, el em en er ev ez eth ezh ing, 

-r ipTtfpirafldy .ef e*fs etll elh. 

Vol. I. b Th* 




Divided again into 

5 

el em en er ing. 

4 Impure, 

ev ez eth ezh. 

4 Labial , 

cb ep ev ef. 

8 Dental , 

ed et eth etS ez efs ezh efli. 

4 Palatine , 

eg ck el er. 

3 Nafal, 

em en ing. 


SECTION III. 

Of Diphthongs . 

J jAVING examined all the Ample founds in our tongue, 1 fhall 
now proceed to the double founds or diphthongs. 

There are two of our diphthongs which have ufually paffed for 
Ample founds, becaufe they are for the moil part marked by Angle? 
chara&ers, which are 1 and u, as founded in the words fight, 
blue ; the founds given to thofe Vowels in repeating our alphabet. 
But in reality they arc pcrfedl diphthongs. Tho found I is com- 
pofed of the fulleft and flendereft of our vowels, a and e ; the Arft 
made by the largeft, and the latter by the fmalleft aperture of the 
mouth. If we attend to the procefs in forming this found, we fliall 
And that the mouth is Arft opened to the fame degree of apertiure, 
and is in the fame pofition, as if it were going to found a j but be¬ 
fore the voice can get. a paffage through the lips, the under jaw is 
drawn near to the upper in the fame poAtion as when the vowel e is 
formed j and thus the full found, checked by the {lender one, and 
coalefcing with it, produces a third found, different from both, 
which is the diphthong i. 

The diphthong u is compofed of the founds c and o ; the formerly 
fo rapidly uttered, and falling fo quickly into the found &, that its 
own diftindf power is not heard 5 and thus a third found or diph¬ 
thong is formed by the junction of the two vowels. 

The diphthong oi or oy is formed by a union of the fame vowels 
as that: of 1 j that is a e j with this difference, that- the iUft. vowel d, 

being 
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•being dwelt upon, is diftinCtly heard before its found is changed, 
by its junction with the latter vowel e; as oi t noife. 

The diphthong ou or ow is compofed of the founds a and o; and is 
formed much in the fame manner as!; the mouth being at firft in 
the pofition of founding a, but before that found is perfected, by 
a motion of the under" jaw and lips to the pofition of founding 
o, tb~ firft found a is checked and blended with the latter o, from 
which refults-<he diphthong ou or ow, as in thou , now- 

All the other diphthongs of our tongue are formed by the fhort 
founds of o and e marked by the characters w and y, preceding all 
the other vowels and combining with them: as thusj 

w or fhort d. y or fhort e. 


Waft wage 

wall. 

yare yard yawl. 

wed 

weed. 

yet yield. 

wit woe 

woo. 

yon' yoke youth. 

T 

u 

word, 


young. 


SECTION IV. 

Of the Manner of forming certain Sounds. 

J T will be neceflary for all who with to pronounce Englifh pro¬ 
perly, to make themfelves perfeCt in all the fimple founds and 
diphthongs enumerated and explained above, before they proceed any 
further. And more particularly foreigners fhould be conftantly ex- 
ercifed in thofe founds which are peculiar to the Englifh, and are not 
found in their own tongues. For which purpofe I fhall point out 
fuch founds as the French have not, that being a language gene¬ 
rally fpoken by foreigners. 

In the French tongue are to be found the founds of all ©ur 
vowels, and all our confonants, except eth , efii and ing. I have 
already deferibed the mode of forming the two founds of eriT and 
eth; but as thefe are the peculiar founds which fcarce any 
Frenchman or foreigner can conquer, I fhall be more full in 
my directions about them. It mult be obferved then, that in the 
French tojfgue uli the articulations are formed within the rfiouth, 

b -a and 
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and the tongue is never protruded beyond the teeth ; confequentlj^ 
unlefs they are told to do it, they will never of themfelves place the 
organ in a pofition that it never had been in before; fo that 
when they are urged to pronounce that new found; as in the word 
then, without having the mechanifm of the organs pointed out to 
them, they naturally utter the found that, is ncareft to it in their 
own tongue, and call it den ; in like manner they pro-, ounce 
thini tin ; changing eth to a d, and */!T, to a t. And this ikey con¬ 
tinue to do all their lives in all words containing thofe founds, for 
Want of being informed of the following plain fimplc method of ne- 
ceflarily producing thofe founds, if it be but ftriclly followed. 
Suppofe then you were defirous of fhewing a foreigner how he 
Ihould form the found eth when it begins a word or fyllable. De- 
lire him to protrude the tip of his tongue between his teeth and 
fomewhat beyond them ; in that pofition let him prefs it againft 
the upper teeth without at all touching the under; then let him 
utter any voice with an intention to found the word then, and 
draw back the tongue at the fame time behind his teeth, and the 
right found will neceffarily be produced. To pronounce the efti, 
the organs muft be exadtly in the fame pofition, but previous to 
the withdrawing of the tongue, inftead of any voice, he mull emit 
breath only, 'which will as certainly produce the word thin. 

When thefe founds end a word or fyllable, as in the words 
breathe, breath, he muft be told, that inftantaneoufly after founding 
the preceding letters, he is to finifh the word by applying the tip of 
the tongue to the edge of the upper teeth as before ; and in found¬ 
ing the word breathe, the voice is to be continued to the end; 
whilft in that of breath, the voice is cut off at the vowel, and the 
confonant rtl is formed by the breath only. In both cafes it will 
be of ufe to continue the tongue in the fame pofition for fome time 
after the formation of the letter, at the fame time prolonging the 
found of the voice in the former, and of the bieuth in the latter, 
till by practice the founds become familiar. 

The confonant marked bv ing, is perhaps peculiar to the Englifh 
language. There is a found in the French nearly approaching to it, 
to be found in fuch words as dent or camp, and in all their nafal 
vowelS, The only diftercnce between them is v tkat in the 

French 
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French founds, the tongue does not touch the roof of the mouth as ia 
producing the Englifh ing, though in other refpp&s it be in a flmilar 
.pofition. If therefore a foreigner wants to produce this found, he 
'has only to raife the middle of his tongue into a gentle contact with 
the roof of his mouth in pronouncing any of the nafal vowels ; and 
.in this way the French nafal vowel founded in the word dent will 
be con’ /rted into the Englifh confonant heard in the word ding-dong « 

WiTk .regar d to diphthongs, the Englifh have fcveral not to be 
found in the 1* rcnch tongue. Of this number are the firft four 
enumerated above, viz. i, u, o\ or oy, and ou or civ. There is a 
found in the French fomewhat refctnbling our i, to be found in fuch 
words as vin, fin , but that there is a difference between them will, 
be immediately perceptible by founding after them our words vine, 
fine . And the difference conftfts in this, that their diphthong is 
formed of the vowels a i, and ours of the vowels a i ; fo that in. 
order to produce that found, you are to defire a foreigner to open 
^his mouth as wide as if he were going to pronounce a, and meant to 
found that vowel ; but on the firft effort of the voice for that 
purpofe, to check its progrels by a fudden motion of the under jaw 
towards the upper, flopping it in that fituation in which the found e 
is formed, and then inftantly cutting off all found. Thus as the 
found of a is not completed, nor the found of e continued, there 
re files from the union of the two a third found or diphthong which 
has no rcfemblance to either, and yet is a compound of both. 

Our diphthong u has alfo a found that refembles it in French, to 
be found in the words Ditu , jnieux ; but the difference will inftantly 
be perceived by founding after them our words dew, mew ; and it con- 
fills in this, that their diphthong terminates in the French vowel eu t 
a found which we have not in our tongue, and is therefore found 
very hard to be formed by Englifh organs; and ours terminates ino. 
To form it properly therefore, a foreigner is to be told that it is 
-compofed of the founds e and o, the firft found not completed but 
rapidly running into the laft; and he is*to confider it as ending in 
the French ou , not eti. Our pronoun you is an exact representation 
to a French eye of the found of u. 

To form the diphthong oi or oy it is neceffary to pronounce the 
full found oi Jt, dwelling* fome time on the vowel, before the,found 
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-ss intercepted by the motion of the under-jaw, to the pofition ct 
forming the (lender found e, and then the voice is inftantly to ceafc. 
This diphthong differs from that of 1 only in this, that the fir ft* 
vowel k is diftinftly heard, before it unites with the latter vowel e. 
This diphthong is reprefented two ways, either by oi or oy, as in 
soife, boys. 

To produce the diphthong on or ow, as in out, owl, it is\*celTary 
that there fhould be the greate/i aperture of the mouth hS •ii'it were 
about to form the found a j but before that found is completed" the or¬ 
gans are to change to the pofition of pronouncing o, by a rapid motion 
of the under-jaw towards the upper, and protruding the lips in the 
form of founding o, at the fame time flopping the voice fhort ; and 
thus, as in the diphthong !, by having neither the found of the 
former or latter vowel completed, there arifes from the coalefcencc 
of the two, a third found different from both, which is the diph¬ 
thong eu or ow- 

All the other diphthongs in our tongue arc formed by thr fhort 
founds of o and e, reprefented by the chara&crs w and y , and com¬ 
bined with all the other vowels when they precede them in the fame 

fy 11 able. 

To inftrudt foreigners in the true pronunciation of thefc, it will be 
only neceffary to inform them that our iv anfwers exactly in found and 
power to the French ou , when it forms a diphthong. As for inflance, 
our pronoun we is individually the fame found as their affirmative out ; 
and the miftake which they conftantly commit of founding that letter 
like a v, has been owing to their not being informed of the true nature 
of the found, and taking up their idea of it from the character which 
sreprefents it, wherein two interwoven vccs w are exhibited to view : 
but if in all diphthongs commencing with that letter they will place 
their lips in the pofition of forming the French ou, or Fnglifh d» 
they cannot fail of producing the proper found. 

In like manner, all diphthongs formed by our y are to be confidcred' 
by them as anfwering to thofe formed eitheir by their i, as in the words 
tnieux , viccnde, lien or their y, as in the laft fyllables of the words 
voyage , royaume, moyen. 

Befide thofe which I have enumerated and deferibed, there is a vaft 
variety of combinations of vowels in our tongue, yrjaith hafce been moft 

abfurdly 
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abfurdly called diphthongs by our grammarians, when in reality they 
are only fo many different ways of reprefenting the fame fimple founds 
qC our vowels. To diftinguifli fuch from the true diphthongs, which 
means double founding, I fhall take the liberty of coining a new word, 
and {hall call them digraphs , or double written. 

SECTION V. 

Of the ZJfc and Ahufe of Letters in fuelling or reprefenting 

Words. 

\\7 HEN written words are confidered as the types of founds, in 
order to make them correfpond to their archetypes, the four fol¬ 
lowing rules fhould be ftridlly obferved. 

i. No character fhould be fet down in any word which is not pro¬ 
nounced. 

• 2* Every diftinCl fimple found fhould have a diftin£t character to 
mark it, for which it fhould uniformly Hand. 

3. The fame character fhould never be fet down as the reprefenta- 
tive of two different founds. 

4. All compound founds fhould be marked only by fuch characters, 
as will naturally and neccfl'arily produce thofe founds, upon their being 
pronounced according to their names in the alphabet. 

Thefe rules were ftriCtly obferved in the twojuftly celebrated lan¬ 
guages of old Greece and Rome, infomuch that the knowledge of 
their alphabet alone, together with the manner of their joining letters 
fo as to make fyllables and words, enabled every one, without farther 
aid of rules or mafters, to pronounce their words properly at fight in 
reading; and the practice of a few weeks only might render them 
adepts in the art. Whereas in the Englifh all thefe rules are fo frequently 
violated, or rather indeed fo totally difregarded, that Uttlc or no affift- 
ance can be derived to pronunciation from Jpooks, and the art of reading 
properly requires the labour of many years. 

Such indeed is the ft ate of our written language, that the darkeft: 
hieroglyphics, or moft difficult cyphers which the art of man has hitherto 
invented, were not better calculated to conceal the ientionents of thofe 

who 
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Ortio ufed them from all who had not the key, than*the ftate of our 
felling is to conceal the true pronunciation of our words, from all 
• except a few well-educated natives. The original (ource of this lay hx 
, a defective alphabet, as has been before mentioned; but there were 
other caufes which contributed to increafe the confufion, that have 
been fet forth in an exprefs treatiie for that purpo/e, to which the 
curious reader is referred 

At prefent I fhall content myfelf with exhibiting fuch 

fpecimens of irregularity in marking our founds, as it is neceflary the 
learner fhould be aware of, before he enters upon the rules which are 
to guide him through this labyrinth to a juft pronunciation. 

Same Sounds of Vowels marked in a Variety of different TVays, 


a 


a 


3 

a 

a far 

a 

favour 

all 

call 

au laugh 

ai 

pain 

al 

talk 

ai plaifter 

ay 

pray 

au 

laud 

ea heart 

ca 

great 

aucth 

taught 

all fhall 

c 

there 

aw 

claw 

i firrah 

t*i 

heir 

ca 

broad 


cig 

feign 

eo 

George 


ey 

grey 

0 

form 




outrh 

0 

ought 

3 





e 


6 


6 

e he 

. 0 

. 4 ° 

0 

who 

ea fea 

oa 

load 

00 

too 

ei deceit 

oe 

doe 

ou 

you 

ey key 

ou 

foul 

ough through 

ce foetus 

ougl 

h douph 

oe 

fhoe 

ie field 

0 w 

blow 

wo 

two 

ee fee 

cau. 

beau 



ec people 

ew 

few 



i machine 

00 

door 




* Vid. Lefiures on Elocution- Diflertation, frti p, 232. 
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w X 

1 


I » 

u 


u 

1 

fit 

ti 

gun 

u 

cube 

a 

courage 

o 

work 

eu 

feud 

ai 

captain 

ou 

rough 

cw 

new 

ia 

marriage 

oo 

blood 

tie 

clue 


college 

i 

fir 

iew 

view* 

ee 

breeches 

e 

her 

cau 

beauty 


ci forfeit 
eig foreign 

o o 

ie fieve 
o women 
u bufy 


Different Sounds marked by the fame Vowels, 
there here who go 

' t I 

u u 

grdve prove love door noon blood 

bear hear head heart fourth youth tough moutfiV 

With many other inftances of irregularity in marking our vowels 
too tedious to enumerate. Nor (hall we find the ftatc of our confo- 
nants much better. 


B • 

is often mute, as in - 


debt, tomb. 


! 

r k 

care. 

C 

has three founds, - - - < 

S 

ceafe. 


• 1 


focial. 

F 

has its found marked by two different com-"] 

[ ph 

Philip, 


binations of letters, - - - J 

f g h 

laugh. 

G 

has two founds, - - 


gold,gentle. 

J 

has the fame found as that of 2d Q, 

- 

joy. 


| 

' s 

yes. 

S 

has four founds, - - - « 

2 

tofe. 


j 

fix 

pa/lion. 


1 

«■ zh 

ofier. 




Vot. I 


c 


T alf© 
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T alfo has four founds, 

X has three founds, 

Th has two founds, 

Ch has three founds, 

Gh has two founds, 

and is often mute, as in 


GRAMMAR. 



tell, 
fatiety, 
nation, 
queffr'on. 
example, 
vex, 
2^xes. 

—tlTin. 
k chorus, 
chaife, 
chair, 
ghofi, 
laugh ; 
daughter. 


t 

s 

(h 

ch 

g z 

ks 

z 


(h 

ch 

g 

f 


From a view of fuch amazing diforder and confufion in our manner 
of marking founds, it may be thought an impraaicable talk to at¬ 
tempt teaching a right pronunciation of our words by means of the 
written language ; and yet I doubt not, if the learner will but take 
fuitable pains, and commit to memory the rules hereafter to be laid 
down upon that head, but that he will compafs the point in a much 
(hotter fpace of time than could be well imagined. For this purpofe, 
I (hall firft lay down rules relative to the confonants, as what regards 
the pronunciation of the vowels cannot be explained till I come to 
treat of words. 

. B 

This confonant has always the fame found when pronounced, but 
it is often filent. It is always fo when followed by a t in the fame 
fyliable, as in debt , doubt j or preceded by an Jti, as tomb> dumb ; a- 
alfo in the word fubtle. 

C 

• C is a redundant character \yhen (landing by itfelf, fupplying the 
place either of a k or an t J. When it takes an b after it, it has iis 
life, which (hall be explained hereafter. It has the found of k before 
the vowels a, e, and a; ofj before e and i. So that founding this letter 
in the following manner: 

ca ce ci co cii 

ka sc s! kd ku. 


• after 
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after the feveral vowels as marked above, will afford a certain rule 
for applying its different founds properly; except when preceded by an 
m s in the fame fyllable before an e , of which more hereafter. 

• It is utterly ufelefs when followed by a k in the fame fyllable, as in 
/tick, fack, traffic k. It has alfo another found, fupplying the place of 
Jh, when ^.precedes the termination ecus or tout ; as in cctac«?HJ, 
gracious- pronounced fetafhus, grafhus. It is fometimes fdent, as in 
the v?i>rds mufcle, indiJl. 

D 

This letter has always the fame found by thofe who pronounce 
Englilh well ; but the Provincials, particularly the Irifh, Scotch, and 
Welfh, in many words thicken the found by a mixture of breath. 
Thus though they found the d right in the positives loud and broad, in 
the comparative degree they thicken it by an afpiration ; and found it 
as if it were written loudher, broadher. This vicious pronunciation 
is produced by pufhing the tongue forward fo as to touch the teeth 
in forming that found j and the way to cure it is eafy, for as they can 
pronounce the d properly in the word loud, let them reft a little upon 
that fyllable, keeping the tongue in the pofition of forming d, and 
then let them feparate it from the upper gum without pufhing it for¬ 
ward, and the found dcr will be produced of courfe. For the or¬ 
gan being left in the pofition of founding d at the end of the fyllable 
loud, is necefiarily in the pofition of forming the fame d in uttering 
the laft fyllable, unlefs it makes a new movement, as in the cafe of 
protruding it fo as to touch the teeth. This letter is fometimes, 
though not often, quiefeent, as in the words handkerchief, handfome, 
handfel. 

F 

F has always its own found except in the particle of, where it has 
the power of a v, and is founded ov , to diftinguifh it from the word 
offi in found as well as in fpelling. Though it is conftant to its 
fofand when fingle, yet it is often marked by two a $ in c J 3 a ffi> 

Jcoffi j fometimes by ph, both in the beginning and ending of words, 
as in pbilofophy, epitaph ; and fometimes by gh, as in laugh, cough: of 
which more in its proper place. 

G 

G has two founds, one peculiar to itfelf, as in gold ; the other m 
pommon with j, as in gentle. The fitft ofthefe may be called ..hard, 

Q % 
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SHE ■’ 


the other foft g. It has, like c, always its firft or hard found before 
the vowels a, o, u ; in general its fecond or foft found before e and 
y ; but is very dubious before /, fo as not to be reducible to any rule*. 
However, its powers in general may be known by repeating the follow¬ 
ing fyllables, ga, je, ji or gi, go, gu, jy. 

Before the vowel e, it has its foft found in all words in Vwnmon u/e, 
except gear,\gecfe, geld and its derivatives ; get and its de\vatiyes_; 
and its hard found is to be found only in fome propep-fiaflwsS'aerived 
from the Hebrew, or technical terms from the Greek. 

This letter is frequently fxlcnt. ift, When followed by an m, as in 
phlegm j sidly. By an n, as in reign, condign ; 3dly, By an h, as in 
light, fought ■, except where gh affumes the power of any, as in laugh, 
of which more hereafter. 


H 

This chara&er is no mark of any articulate found, but is a mere 
iign of afpiration, or effort of the breath. This is the only power 
it has when fingle, and all words beginning with that letter are to 
be preceded by an effort of the breath, except only the following: 
heir, hortejl, honour , hofpital, hfiler, hour , humour, humble, humbles. 
But it is put to a variety of other ufes wherever the defeats of our al¬ 
phabet are wanted to be fuppiied. United to c, ch, it (lands for the 
compound found tjh, as charm, pronounced tlbarm, With t , it (lands 
for two founds, then and ift in. With s for ejh, as (ball. Ch likewife 
(lands for A in chorus ; phfoxfxn pbilojopby ; as does gh in laugh. In 
conjunction with g too, it ferves to (hew that it is xllent, as in thought. 
"With fome others which (hall be confidcred in ireating of combined 
letters. 


7 

This letter is the reprefentative of a compound found made up of 
d and zb, or a(pirated z. This is a difficult found to fuch foreigners 
as have it not in their fevcral tongues ; and to enable them to pro¬ 
nounce it, it is only requifite to defire them firft to form the letter 
d with a vowel before it, as ed, keeping the tongue in the pofition 
jhat it has when that letter is formed; then let them try to found the 
French y, which is exactly the fame found as I have called the afpi- 
rated z or ezh, and the compound found of edzh or dzba, will be pro¬ 
duced. To facilitate this, it will be proper«to prefent the firft ofthefe 
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to the eye, fpelt with the French j, as thus edje—and afterwards, in 
order to begin a fyllable with that found, which is more difficult' than 

t 

.concluding with it, let them place the tongue in the pofition of 
founding ed, and without uttering the previous vowel let them run 
the found of d into that of the fubfequent j followed by a vowel, as 
djoy [ joy djoke [ joke j. This letter is never filent, and has always 
the famr found, which is alfo reprefented by foft g, as in jt’.fly gejlurt . 

* * ' ' 7 - 

K 

K has always the fame found, reprefented alfo by hard c , as king, 
card. It is always filent when it precedes an n in the fame fyllable, as 
know , knot ; pronounced no, not , and is fuperfluous when annexed to 
a hard c, as in lack, Jlick. 

L has always one uniform found, and is never filent but when fol¬ 
lowed by an m in the fame fyllable, as balm , pfalm. In one word 
only it is founded as r, colonel—pronounced cttrneL 

M 

Mis alfo uniform in its found, and is never filent. 

N 

jV is likewife uniform, but is always mute after m in the lame lyl- 
lable, as in hymn , condemn. When it precedes g it reprefents another 
fimple found to be mentioned hereafter. 

P 

This letter has always one uniform found except when joined to 
an h t and then it afiumcs the power of an fy as philofophy. 

has always the power of a k, for which letter it Hands only 
when it precedes a u followed by fome other vowel, as in the words 
quarrel , quejlion, antiquity ; where the two vowels are combined in a 
diphthong found ; or the words pique , antique , where the two latter 
vowels are filent, and the found of the confonant k finilhes the fyllable. 

This letter is always followed by a u in the French as well as in 
Englilh ; but the difference between their ufe of it and ours confifts 
inThis, that in the French the u is filent, and the q unites itfelf im¬ 
mediately with the following vowel, having the found of k. With us 
the u forms a diphthong with the following vowel, in the fame manner 
as in the word quoi, the only one in the French into which the 

diphthong 
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dnpYrthcng found »% admitted. This will be fufficicnt to ]>oint out 
its true pronunciation to foreigners. It is never filent. 

R 

This letter has always the fame found, and is never filent. 

S 

S {lands for four different founds j ift, Its own ptjquliar found, 
as in fo, yes’, 2dly, z, as in rofe j as in paffton ; ^.thly, zh, 

as in ofier. *yT* 

It has its own proper found of s always at the beginning of words. 
The fame at the end of words, ifl. When they terminate in as, 
except in the monofyllable as, has, was, and the plurals of nouns ending 
in ea, fuch as fleas, pleas, &c. 2dly, In all words ending in double 
fit as faultlefs, deprefs , &c. 3dly, All words ending in is, as this, 
tennis ; except the verb is, and the pronoun his, where it has the 
found of z. 4-thly, All ending in us and ous ; as circus, genius j cuta¬ 
neous, vaufeous. 5thly, When preceded in the fame fyllable by any 
of the pure mutes, k, p, t, or th and f-, as locks, caps, hats, baths, feoffs. 

It has the found of z, ift, When preceded in the fame fyllable 
by any other confonant befide the pure mutes, k, p, t ; and two of 
the afpirated femivowels, th and f ; as blabs, beds, begs, bells, dams, &c. 
idly. It has the found of z when finifhing a word preceded by the 
vowel e, as riches, feries ; except when preceded by a pure mute in 
the fame fyllable, as dates, cakes, &c. 

It has the found of Jh in all words ending in flon preceded by a 
confonant; as in emulfton, expanfion, difperflon, &c. 

And of zb in flon, preceded by a vowel ; as in occafion , cohcflon, 
inciflon, explofion, confufion. As alfo in all words ending in flier , as 
crofxer, hofier. 

T 

This letter has its own proper found at the beginning of all words, 
and at the end of fyllables. 

It has the found of s in the word fatiety. 

It has the found of Jh infill terminations in tion, as nation, fanSiion, 
notion, &c.; except when an s precedes, in which cafe it takes the 
found of tjh ufually marked by ch, as queflion, baflioti, &c. In Tike 
manner t has the found of Jh in all terminations in tial, as martial, 
nuptial ; except when preceded by an s, as in beflial , celeflial, when it 
has alfo the found of ch. 

Im 
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In pronouncing this letter the Irifh and other provincials thicken 
the found as was before mentioned with regard to the d ; for better » 
they fay bettber ; for utter, utthcr , and fo on in all words of that ftru&ure. 
This faulty manner arifes from the fame caufe that was mentioned as 
affe£ting the found of the d, I mean the protruding of the tongue fo 
as to touch the teeth; and is curable only in the fame way. 

' V 

•/ >,,s always one uniform found, and is never filent. 

X 

This chara&er Hands for two compound founds, one which has 
the power of As, the other of gz. At the end of words it has always 
the found of As, as in vex, tax. 

1. When it is found in the firft .fyllable of a word, and has the 
accent upon it, it has always the found of As —as cxsrcife, extricate . 

2 . When it is followed in the next fyllable by a confonant, or 
afpirated h, it has Hill the found of As, wherever the accent may lie, 
as in exculpate, exhibition, exhilarate. 

3. When followed by a vowel, if the accent do not immediately lie 
upon that fyllable, it is ftill pronounced fo, as in executioner. 

4. But if the accent be immediately upon the following fyllable 
beginning with a. vowel, the fouiUb of x is then changed to gz j as in 
example , exalt , exert, exift, exonerate , exuberant, &c. And thus a fure 
rule is provided for the right pronunciation of the letter x in all cafes, 
as it is to have the found of As in every fituation except when fol¬ 
lowed by an accented fyllable beginning with a vowel ; to aifift the 
memory in which it is only neceflary to have recourfe to two words, 
fuch as execute , ex"ecutor. There is but one cafe in which there are 
exceptions to this general rule, and that is where the found of gz is. 
preferved in fome words contrary to the maxim above laid downj 
which is only in a few derivatives from primitives that have the found 
of gz in them, according to the laft rule. Thus the words exemplary 
from example, and exaltation from exalt, mull be founded cgzemplary 
and egzaltation, though the accent be changed to the firft fyllable in 
the former, and to the third in the latter. And the fame muft be 
cETerved with regard to all words of this clafs. 

Z 

This letter is feen in very few words of Englifh, as its power 
has been for the moft part ufurped by s. It reprefents two founds ; 

one 
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one its own, as in razor ; the other zh, or French j, as in azure j 
and both of thefe are fupplied by s, as in reafon , after. 

. Having done with all the confonants that appear in our alphabet, 
I fhall now proceed to examine fuch Ample founds as have no pe¬ 
culiar chara£iers to mark them, and are therefore reprefented by two 
letters. 

Th, t \7 

Thefe are two different founds marked by the fame combinaTJH* of 
tb. Their nature and manner of formation have been already fuffi- 
ciently explained ; there remains now to point out the right applica¬ 
tion of this mark to its two different ufes. 

In the beginning of words rtT has always its afpirated found, or 
is formed wholly by the breath, ejftept iff, in the pronoun thou , and 
its derivatives, as thee , them, thine, their , &c. j and idly, in the fol¬ 
lowing monofyllables, than , that, the, their, then , thence , there , this, 
thither, thou , thy, though , j in all which it has its vocal found. 
With r or w after it, it has always the found of tfT j as tfirow, thwart. 

At .the endof words /fi has its afpirated found, except in the fol¬ 
lowing words ; to Jheath , beneath , underneath, wreath, to fceth , booth, 
fmooth , to footh. The particle is fometimes afpirated, fometimes 
vocal; afpirated before a confonant^vocal before a vowel ; as witR- 
Jland, without. And the fame is to be obferved when it is not com¬ 
pounded, but in its detached ftate j as, witYi many more, with all my 
heart. 

It has always its vocal found when followed by a final mute e in 
the fame fyllablc ; as in bathe, breathe. When followed by a y in the 
laft fyllable it has its afpirate found, as fympathy, healthy; except in the 
words wreathy and worthy. 

In all other Atuations of th, when in any middle fyllables of words, 
the moft general rule is, that it has the afpirate found before confo- 
nants, and the vocal before vowels j except in derivative and com¬ 
pound words, which retain the found of their primitives ; thus loath- 
fame retains the primitive foupd of to loath, though preceding a confo- 
flant j and tootlTing the original afpirate of tooth though preceding a 
vowel. 

In a few iijftances th is founded as it always is in French, like a 
Angle t i and thefe are the words, thill, thyme, Thames, and Thomas. 

Sh 


4 
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Sb 

This is the proper mark for the found which I have called ejfj 3 ■ t£> 
.be found in fall, ivifls ; and wherever it appears it has invariably th0> 
fame found and is never filent. But the power of this combination 
is ufurped in much the greater number of words, containing the iound 
of which y is die proper reprefentative, by the letters c, t, and 
•Bye and t in all words ending in rial and rial, as facial, partial ; in. 
cion ahd tion, as fufpicim, nation ; in cions, and thus, as capricious, 
contentious ; in ceous, as cetaceous ; and in Jion by an s wherever pieceded 
by another s, as impreffion. It is alfo reprefented by ch in words 
taken from the French, as chevalier, machine. 

In order to pronounce properly this combination of letters, which 
is no where to be found in the French, it will be only neceft'ary to in¬ 
form foreigners that our Jh has uniformly the fame found as the French 
ch in the words charite, chore, &c. 

Z h 

This found which I have called ezh in the lift of letters, has 
hitherto got no peculiar mark to reprefent it j I have therefore added 
an h to z for its mark, as making it correfpond to its correlative 
ft. It is fometimes, though but feldom, reprefented by a z,«as in 
azure-, but its general mark is an s in the termination fton preceded 
by any of the vowels, a fan, efion, ifisn, often, ufton —as occafion , 
bcfi:n, divifon, exphficn, irfufon. This found is exactly the fame as 
that of the French j ; and foreigners are to avoid pronouncing words 
of this ftrufiurc in the French manner, as if they confifted of four 
fyllables thus divided oe ca fi cn ; but to make only three fyllables of 
them, reducing the two laft into one, and pronouncing the word as 
if it were thus (pelt occajun, giving the found of the French j to that 
con tenant. 

• _ *Tg 

The found of thefe combined letters is always uniform at the end 
of words, and is never filcyt. But as there are different founds 
annexed to the fame apparent combination, it will be neceiTary to 
f fr p -w wherein the difference conGils. iff. Whenever no-has a mute e 
after it, its found is changed to a mixed one of n and j, or feift g, as 
in* the words range, Jlr.vigc. 2dly, When a fy 11 able is added to the 
primitives ending in it generally flows into the next fyliable 
Vcl, I. d witfy 
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with only its own found, as in hang y hanger ; wrong , wronger ; yet 
iometimes it lends the found of the laft g in its hard ftate to the next 
fyilable, as long, longer ; Jlrong,fironger ; which fhould be pronounced 
as if written longer, firong -ger. Thefe two, with the word younger , 
pronounced young-^r, are the only exceptions to the firft rule. 
To thefe may be added iikewife fome primitive words thatVYo add the 
hard g to the laft fyilable: thefe arc anger , linger , finger , cojiger 9 
monger , with all derivatives, as fijhmongcr, &c. 

gdly, All words ending in nge retain the primitive found with the 
fucceeding fyilable when added to it, as range , ranger > Jlrange , 
firanger ; challenge , challenger. All other words ending in ger, pre¬ 
ceded by an » clofmg the former fyilable have the found of loft g or 
j p as mejfienger , harbinger , &c. 

O/" Confonant Digraph*. 

I have before fhewn a large lift of fimple founds marked by two 
vowels, which I call Digraphs ; 1 (hall now enumerate the inftances of 
confonants where two are prefented to the c^e, and but one founded, 
in the fame fyilable. 


bt 

debt 

doubt 

b 

(k 

crack 

attack 

c 

gn 

fign 

malign 

g 

& n 

gnat 

g>’iaw 

g 

grn 

flegm 

apothegm 

(r 

kn 

knife 

know 

i 

Itn 

balm 

pf'altn 

i 

mb 

lamb 

limb 

h 

tun 

hymn 

contemn 

n 

wr 

wry 

wrong 

w 


All the above are conftantly filent when combined in the fame fyi¬ 
lable. Befide thefe, th^re are four other combinations applied to 
different purpofes ; and thefe are fic, cb, gh t and wh. 

Sc 

This combination is fometimes founded as fimple r, as in Jcehc, 
fometimes as fit, as in feoff". The fame rule which pointed out the true 
pronunciation of c before the different vowels, 5 will ferve in this cafe 
alfo, Only prefixing an j. 
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ka sc s! ko kii 

fka sc s! fkd fku 

where c is filent before e and /, except only in the word fccptic , founded 1 
Ikeptic, and its derivatives. 'j 

Ch 

l 

This combination is pronounced in three different ways, to bej 
found in fne words charm , chorus , chivalry. The ift is the compound 1 
of ijh-i the ad has the found of k t and the 3d of Jh. 

The 1 ft or compound found of tjh is what prevails in all Englifh 
words in common ufe, before all the vowels*. 

The 2d in proper names and technical terms derived from the Greek. 
The 3d in technical terms and a few other words adopted from, 
the French. 

The words in common ufe which differ from the ufual pronunci¬ 
ation of ch are thefe that follow, with their derivatives : 


k 


charnel ion 

chagrin 

chamomile 

chamois 

c haos 

champaign (wine) 

character 

champignon 

chimera 

chandelier 

chirurgie 

chevalier 

c holer 

chicane 

cholic 

chivalry 

chord 

chaife 

chorus 

chamade 

chyle 

chancre. 

chymiftry 


chalybeate 


chambrel 


c hamlet 


chart 


choir. 



* To facilitate the pronunciation of this iound to foreign organs, it 
will be only neceffary to follow the fame method as was before propofed 
With regard 10 the letter j, with this difference, that a t inllead of a d is to 
be formed in the manner there deferibed, preceding the found of the 
French ch —as 

d 2 All 



' All words terminating in cb have the general found of tjb t except 
the following : 

JJch and its derivatives, as headachy See. 

Lilach, maftich, diftich, hemiftich^ conch, anarch, monarch, 
Jiierarch, tetrarch, herefiarch, eunuch, loch, ftomach, founded as k 
-—and yacht, where ch is filent, pronounced yot. v v’ 

Gh 

This combination is fometimes founded as hard g, fometimes as 
f, and is often filent ; as in the words ghojly laugh , light. 

It has the found of hard g at the beginning of all words. 

It is filent at the end of words and fyllables, as in bigh> neigh , 
aaugh- ter,except only in the following, where it a flu ones the power of f- — 
cough chough enough lar/gh rough tough j 
founded cof chuf enuf laf ruf tuf. 

And in the following— 

hiccough Jhough lough High ; 
founded hiccup fhok lok blithe. 

■ The word lough, for lake, has a peculiar guttural found in the 
Irifh pronunciation not fuited to Englifii organs, by whom it is in 
general pronounced lok. 

IVh 

This combination is two wavs employed ; in the firil, it has only 
the power of a fimple A, as in who , founded Am, where the zu is utterly 
ufelefs. 

In the fecond the u, forms a diphthong with the vowel that fol¬ 
lows the A, whofe afpirate found precedes the w, as in when, pro¬ 
nounced as if written hden. 

As in all founds of this fojt'the afpirate precedes the vocal found, it 
has been a great abfurdity to place the A in writing after the tu, in- 
Head of before, which error I have reformed in marking thofc founds 
in the Dictionary. Thefe different ufes of wh may be pointed out 
by one fimple rule, which is, that it never Hands for the fimple afpirate 

except before the vowel o when it precedes any of the other vowels, 
the w forms diphthongs in conjunction with them, preceded by*ti.v 
afpi rates ; as, 

whale wheel while why y 

home hdel hdile • hoy 3 
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While the w is fitent before the vowel o> *s in 


who 

ho 


whole 

hole 



SECTION VI. 

Rules for the Pronunciation of EngUJb Words • 


Of Monofyllables . 

GENERAL RULE. 


JyJONOSYLLABLES ending in Angle confonants, have their 
accer.t or ftrefs on the confonarit; and in that cafe the vowels, 
with very few exceptions, have their firft founds, as marked in the 
Scheme, 


hat bet fit not but ; 

and this, whether the monofyllable confifts of 2, 3, 4,or 5 letters ; as, 
am led fpit fir op fir lick. 

But this rule refers only to fuch monofyllables as contain but one 
vowel. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


1. When a precedes r the accent is on the vowel, which is thus 
made long, though it retains the fame found ; as car, bar, far. 

It has the found of o in was , wad\ and of a in war. 

2. The vowels e and i before r change their found to that of u 
—as her % fir, filr \ p ro 11 o u need hur, fur,fur. 

3. The vowel e has the found of i in yes , (yis) 0 that of « in fon 
(sun), and u has its 2d found in put. 


Of Monofyllables ending in more Confonants than one. 

Here it is to be obferved, in the firft* place, that where the fame 
<roiifonant is doubled at the end, as the two have only the found of 
a Angle one, the preceding rowel is governed by the fame laws as if 
there were but one: Ex. add , fiaff^ lefs. Except the word bafs, in 
.mufip, where a h|is its fecond found. It is the fame when two different 
, confonants 
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confonants are prefented to the eye, with but one found, as in beef, 
/lick. 

With regard to monofyllablcs ending in two or more confonan's 
whofe founds are pronounced, fome vowels follow the fame laws as 
thofe terminated by fingle confonants ; others are governed by different 
rules. The vowels which follow the fame laws are £%^od u. The 
other three differ from them. I fliall now fhew the rules in order 
by which they are governed. 

A 

A preceding more final confonants than one, follows in general 
the fame laws as when before a fingle one ; as in caft , ant y gafp. 

Before r the fame rule is obferved of laying the accent on the 
vowel i as barn, harm, mart. 

When preceded by a w , and followed by an r , it has its third 
long found ; as wa 7 rd, waVin, thwart. 

When preceded by a w and followed by any other confonants, it 
has the found of o, as wajh , watch , pronounced -yvofh, wotfb.— 
To this the words waft and wafp are exceptions. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

I. When a precedes 2. //’s it has always its third long found ; as 
call, fall, wall; except fhall, and mall. 

a. When a precedes /, followed by different confonants, it has 
different powers. 

Before Id and It it has its third long found ; as bald, halt. 

Before Ik it has alfo its third found, and the / is mute ; as talk, 
walk. 

Before tlT it has its firft long found in br’/ttT, laTti, pa tlT : its firli 
£hort found in hath 7 ; and third long found in wra'tfT. 

E 

£■ before two or more final confonants has always the firft found ; 
35, bend 7 , help 7 , length 7 ! 

/ 

This vowel before two or more final confonants has fometimes 
its firft, fometimes its fecond found. 


It 
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It has its fir ft found before all terminations, except Id, nd, gbt ; 
as, sing. Ink, difti, mlft, witch, hint; except pint. 

* It has its iecond found before Id, as, mild ; before nd, as, mtnd j 
and gbt, as, might. In which latter cafe the gh is always filent. 

When this vowel precedes r it never has its own found, but is 
•always changed to that of firft e, or firft u. To e in the following 
words : birth, firth, girt, girth, gird, girl, mirth, Ikirt, fquirt, 
quirk, chirp, firm, irk, fmirk, dirge, whirl, twirl. To u in dirt, 
flirt, fhirt, fpirt, firft, third, bird. 

O 

The vowel o has all its three founds, and is very irregular, as 
theft- different founds arc often before the fame termination. It 
likewife changes its found for that of u, and has often that of L 
It has the found of 6 before 


ck and Jf, 

1 

o 

mock, feoff. 

ft. 

a 

oft, foft ; founded aft;, fife. 

Id, 

6 

bold, sold. Except gold. 

Ik , 

6 

folk ; / mute. 

It, 

6 

droll, poll, roll, fcroll, toll, troll, boll, joll, ftroll. 
—o loll, doll, noli. 

mb. 

V 

O 

bomb-6 comb-o tomb, womb; b filent. 

”g> 

O 

fong, ftrong. See. Except tong, founded tung. 

nk. 

f 

u 

monk, fponk-munk, fpunk. 

nt, 

• 

I 

o 

font, front—u wont. 

rd. 

6 

ford, fword-a chord, cord, lord, —u word. 

rk. 

a 

cork, fork, ftork—o pork—u work. 

rn. 

a 

born, horn, corn, morn, &c—o borne [fignifying 
fujfered J, torn, worn, fworn. 

rty 

o 

port, fort, fport—a fhort, fnort, fort — u wort. 

f. 

X 

O 

mofs, glofs. Sec. Except grofs. 


X 

O 

coft, loft, toft, croft, froft—6 hoft, ghoft, moil, 



poft—u doft. 

.ft. 

i 

o 

Goth, moth—o both, forth, quoth, floth—a broth, 
cloth, froth, troth, wroth—u doth, month. 

- 


worth. 

It, 

3 

o 

^olt, colt^ dolt, &c. 


U. This 



Of Moncfyllabki ending in e mute. 

The 9 mute in monofyllables, where there is but one confonant be- 
tween the vowel and e final, marks that the vowels a and i are to 
have their fecond founds ; o alto in general, but there are exceptions. 
The vowel e is feldom followed in monofyllables of that fort by a 
mute e ; and when it is, it has fometimes its fecond, fometimes its 
third found. The vowel «, followed by a mute r, has always its 
third found, except when preceded by an r, and then it has the 
found of o. 

EXAMPLES. 

a babe, face. Exceptions : a/e, bad'e, [pret. of To bid,] 
ga pc, hav e. 

i tribe, dice. 

® hole, home. Exceptions: u come, fome, done, none; where 
the o is pronounced like u.— o one [founded 
as if written won], gdi/e, fhor/e.—o Idle, 
whofe, move, prove, u dove, glove, love, 
fhove ; in which the o is founded like u. 

e here, mhc. Exceptions : e there, where.—e we/e. 

d pure, mule. Exceptions ; d rude, rule, prude, and all preceded 
by an r, where the n has always the found of d. 

But when e final or mute is preceded bv two confonants, the accent 
in that cafe not being on . the vowel, but in general on the confonants, 
the vowel pronounced in fuch a fyllable muft have, according to the 
rule before laid down, not its fecond, but its firft fhort found. 

Examples. Badge, ( a before r ftill being lengthened, as, barge, 
farce ; except fcarce, whhrc the a has the found of e) chance, 
pence, edge, fince, cringe, dodge, horfe (except force and worfe, 
&), curfe, drudge, See. 

From this rule mu ft be excepted words ending in ange, as range, 
change, ft range •, and thofe ending in the , as batl^e, blithe, clothe, 

&c. 
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'■me. where the vowels have their fecond found ; but in the laft cafe, th 
bught to be confidered only as a Angle letter, being bat a Ample 
•found marked by two letters. 

Of* Tonojylltibles ending in Vowels that are pronounced. 

< 

No Englifh monofyllable ends in a pronounced except the particle 
a itfclf. In fuch words as pea, tea, fea, plea, &c. it only marks 
that the vowel e which precedes it is to have its third found. 

The vowel <?, when Angle, is never pronounced at the end of 
any monofyllable, except in the words he, file, we* me, ye and be, 
where it has its third found. The particle the, when emphatic, 
has its third found; at all other times its fecond, the, founded fliort. 

The vowel i is never fecn at the end of any Englifh word, 
and is only to be found in fome technical terms, and foreign 
words, having its place fupplied by y, as in the words try, fry, 
fhy, pronounced alway in monofyllables with the found of u 

Tne vowel o ends no monofyllable but the following : bo, go, ho, 
16, no, so, wo, th6’ ; who, two, do ; to and fro, pro and con. 
The particle to has the found of u, as if written td. 

U Angle never ends a monofyllable, except the word lu or loo , fome- 
times fpelt in the former way, and pronounced lo. 

But there are many monofyllables that end in two vowels, though 
there be but the found of one of them uttered. Thefe I fhall cail 
digraphs, to diftinguifh them from diphthongs. 

Ay has always the found of a; as day, pray; except in the 
affirmative particle ay. 

Aw has always the found of a; as daw. Saw. 

Ea has the found of e ; as tea, sea. 

Ec the fame ; as fee, thee. 

Ey has the found of e j as they, grey ; except e,. key and ley. 

Ie of 1, as lie, die. 

Oe 6, as doe, foe; except £hoe. 

O-j 

6, as woo, too, coq. 

Ou 6, you—diph. thou. 

Ow. 6, as blow, glow, bow (to fhoot with), and all other 
monofyllables, except the following, in which it is a 
V t>L. I. e diphthong; 
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diphthong j bow (an acl of reverence), cow, how, plow, 
now, brow, vow. 

Ue a, as blue, clue, &c; except rue, true, where it has the 
found of o after r, as was ( before mentioned. Ue after g 
fervcs only to fhow that the g is to have its hard found 
inilcad of its foft one, as rogue, vogue; and after q the 
found of A, as pique. 

The number of double vowels, or digraphs, to be found at the be¬ 
ginning of monofyllables, is not much more considerable, as I {hall 
{hew in their order. 

Ai I aid, air, &c. ; this has always the found of the fr- 
cond a. 

Au a in the word aunt, a in the word aught. 

Aw a as in awe, awl. 

Ea e ear, eat, £cc. Always e, except when it precedes r fol¬ 
lowed by another confonant in the fame fyllable ; as 
earn 7 , earl / , eartl/, according to a rule before laid 
down. 


Ee 


cel, e’en (for even), e’er (for ever). 

Ei 


eight. 

Ey 


eye. 

Oa 

O 

oaf, oak, &c ; always 0 . 

Oo 

O 

doze. 

Ow 

6- 

owe, own. A diphthong only in owl. 

Oi, 

ou 

are always true diphthongs at the beginning of monofvi 


lables, as, oil, out. 

But the number of digraphs in the middle of monofyllables is much 
greater, and their founds are as follows : 

Ai a. miid, pain, sail, &c. Always a, except faid, founded sed. 
Au a caught, fraud, vaunt. Except haunt, draught, laugh, 
. jaunt, flaunt, (launch. 

Aw a bawl, dawn, Pawn. Always a. 

Ay a days, prays, &c. Always a, except fays, founded sez. 
Ea c leaf, (peak, mean, &c. j and in* general when the fyl- 
lable. ends in a Angle confonant, except in the fol¬ 
lowing words ending in 


dj doad* 
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d, dead, head, lead (a metal), rlad (preti of To read), 
bread, dread, Head,' tread, fpread, which have the found of e. 
The others in d t as to read, pl^ad, &c. follow the general 
rule. The following in 

r> bear, pear, to tear, w£ar, fwear, have the found of e. 
The reit in r, as dear, near, fpear, &c. follow the gene¬ 
ral rule. In 

t y fweat, thriat, and great, are exceptions ; the two firft 
having the found of e, and the laft of e. All others in t have 
the third found. In 

ky lleak, br£ak, have the found of e ; all others that of e. 

But when ea is followed by two confonants, it has generally the 
found of e, according to the law eftablifhed that the accent in that 
cafe is placed for the moft part on the confonants ; as, realm, dealt, 
search, &c. Heart and hearth have the found of a. This rule has 
the following exceptions: 

I (I, Words ending in ch , as teach, preach, which all conform to 
the general rule. 

2 dly, In Jly as beaft, feaft, &c. ; except breaft', 

jdly, In th, heath, fheatlT, wreath; and with e final, breathe. 

Be always e; as bleed. Heel, fleet, &c. ; except been, 
founded bin. . 

Ei always e ; as feign, heir, &c. ; except height and Height, , 
« founded hfte and flitc, gh filent. 

Ew u ; lewd, dew’d, &c. Always u, except fhew’d and Ihewn, 
pronounced (hod and Ihon, as 6. 

Ie e grief, held, fiend, &zc. Exceptions; friend, fierce (founded 
ferce), pierce, tierce, and slev'c, pronounced sfv. 

The preterit of verbs ending in ie , as die, lie, makes 
died, lied. 

Oa o boat, load, groan, &c. Excep. broid, groat; a. 

Qo o poor, food, cool, &c. Exccp. hood, good, flood, wood, 
look, took, foot, foot, wool; all pronounced as u—d6or, 
floor; 6—and blood, flood, as u. ' 

Ou is generally a diphthong, as loud, gout, &c. Exceptions: 

cough (cof),«rough (ruf), tough (tuf), fcourge, touch, 

e 2 young,_ 
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diphthong; bow (an a cl of reverence), cow, how, plow, 
t now, brow, vow. 

Ue u, as blue, clue, &c; except rue, true, where it has the 
found of 6 after r, as was ( before mentioned. Ue after g 
ferves only to fhow that the g’is to have its hard found 
inftead of its foft one, as rogue, vogue; and after q the 
found of k y as pique. 

The number of double vowels, or digraphs, to be found at thebe- 
ginning of monofyllables, is not much more confiderable, as I (hall 
(hew in their order. 

Ai £ aid, air, &c.; this has always the found of the fc- 
cond a. 

Au a in the word aunt, a in the word aught. 

Aw a as in awe, awl. 

Ea e ear, eat, Sic. Alw a y* e, except when it precedes r fob 
' lowed by another confonant in the fame fyllable; as 

earn 7 , earl 7 , caritT 7 , according to a rule before laid 
down. 

Ee eel, e’en (for even), e'er (for ever). 

Ei eight. 

Ey eye. 

Oa o oaf, oak, &c ; always o. 

Oo o doze. 

Ow A owe, own. A diphthong only in owl. 

Oi, ou are alv/ays true diphthongs at the beginning of monofyi- 
lables, as, oil, out. 

But the number of digraphs in the middle of monofyllables is much 
greater, and their founds are as follows: 

Ai a maid, pain, sail, &e. Always a, except faid, founded sed. 
Au a caught, fraud, vaunt. Except haunt, draught, laugh, 
jaunt, flaunt, (launch. 

Aw a bawl, dawn, fawn. Always a. 

Ay 4 days, prays. Sic. Always a, except fays, founded sez. 

Ea . e leaf, fpeak, mean. Sic. ; and in# general when the fyl- 

lable. ends in a (Ingle confonant, except in the fol¬ 
lowing words ending in , 


d dead. 
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d y dead, head, lead (a metal), rlad (preti of To read), 
bread, dread, fteadj' tread, fpread, which have the found of e. 
The others in d, as to read, pl^ad, See. follow the general 
rule. The following in 

r, bear, pdar, to tear, wear, fwear, have the found of e. 
The relt in r, as. dear, near, fpear, &c. follow the gene¬ 
ral rule. In 

i y fweat, threat, and great, are exceptions ; the two firft 
having the found of e, and the laft of e. All others in t have 
the third found. In 

k y lleak, break, have the found of e ; all others that of e. ■ 

But when ea is followed by two confonants, it has generally the 
found of e, according to the law eftablifhed that the accent in that 
cafe is placed for the moll part on the confonants ; as, realm, dealt, 
search, &c. Heart and hearth have the found of a. This rule has 
rhe following exceptions : 

I ft. Words ending in cb, as teach, preach, which all conform to 
the general rule. 

adly. In y?, as beaft, feaft, &c. ; except breaft / . 

jdly, In th, heatlT, fheatlT, wreath; and with e final, breathe. 

Ee always e; as bleed, ftecl, fleet. Sec. ; except been, 
founded bln. _ 

Ei always e ; as feign, heir, &c. ; except height and Height, 
• founded hire and fllte, gb filent. 

Ew u ; lewd, ftew’d, &c. Always u, except fhew’d and Ihewn, 
pronounced fhod and fhon, as 6. 
le e grief, field, fiend, &c. Exceptions; friend, fierce (founded 
ferce), pierce, tierce, and sxev'e, pronounced slv. 

T he preterit of verbs ending in /V, as die, lie, makes 
died, lied. 

Oa o boat, load, groan, &c. Excep. broad, groat; a. 

Qo o poor, food, cool. See. Excep.*hood, good, ftood, wood, 
look, took, foot, foot, wool; all pronounced as u—ddor, 
floor; 6—.and blood, flood, as u. 

Ou is generally a diphthong, as loud, gout. See. Exceptions : 

cough (cif),Tough (ruf), toiigh (tuf), fcourge, touch, 
e 2 young. 



jwtag, ij—fAur, mim, ro 6uld, dun, thiugh, dough, 
{outce, mould i all 6 —through, your, youth, wound ; <» 

—-could,{hould, would; u (ffilent)—bought, brought,' 
fought, nought, /ought, thought; a (gb /ticnfj pro¬ 
nounced bit, brat, &c. 

0W has the found of d in bowl, row], and in all the pre¬ 
terits and participles of monofyllabic verbsending in ow, 
as flow’d, flown, grown, Sic. except only the verbs, to 
cow, vow, plow, where it is a diphthong ; and is fo 
on all other occaf-ons, as brown, fowl, <kc. 

Ua in guard is a digraph, the u being blent ; but after q it 
is aHvays a diphthong, fquall, quart. See. 

Uc is a digraph after g, as in gc-'fs, gueft ; but a diphthong 
after q, as in quel!:. 

Ui a digraph in build, built, gu ! It, with the found oi I. Quilt, 
a diphthong. Guide, guile; as if written gyidc, gyile, 
with diphthong founds. June, bruife, cruife, fruit; 
digraphs with the found of d. Suit, as if written, syot, 
a diphthong. 

W in the middle of a/} liable always forms a diphthong with 
the following vowel, as in fwain, twice ; and is never 
found but after the confonunts s,t, and ttT. 

■y is never found in the middle of fyliables'with a vowel follow¬ 
ing it in the fame f/ilable, as its place in forming diph¬ 
thongs in that fiiuation is always fupplied by the vowel 

Of A'lonofyHalles formed by Diphthongs. 

Two of the vowels before mentioned are in reality diphthongs, 
y/hich are i in fight and u in blue. But as thefe founds are in gene¬ 
ral rcprefenteJ by a Angle letter each, and have been treated of under 
the head of vowels, there is no occafion to fay any thing more of 
them here. The oilier diphthongs are oi, ou, and fuch as are formed 
by w and y.' . 

.. The diphthong oi is marked alfo by oy , and ou by ow, they and w . 
Applying the place of i and a at the end of words, as it has been the 
£uftom in writing never to let thofe vowels appear in that fituation 

4 V* 
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in words purely Englifh, for no other reafon that appears but that of 
caprice. The only exceptions to this rule are the pronouns I, thou* 
-and you. 

Oi and oy are always diphthongs, and preferve always the fame founds 
as broij, moift, boy, joys. 

On and gw, as mouth, owl, have alfo the fame found, and are always 
diphthongs, except in the words before enumerated in treating of di¬ 
graphs. Neither of thefe founds is ever reprefented by any other 
combination of letters. 

Of Diphthongs formed ly W. 

Wa. When w precedes a, that vowel has its firft found only 
in the following words : waft, wag, wan* wafp, wax. 

In ail other monofyllables terminated by confonants, it 
has cither the fhort found of a (the fame as 6), as wad, 
was, wat, wafli, watch ; or it has the full long found, ac¬ 
cording to the rules before laui down for the vowel'*?; ift. 
When it precedes r, as war, warn ; or /, as walk, wall. 

When the monofyllable ends in mute c> the vowel a united 
with w follows the rule before laid down for it in its Ample 
ftate, and has always its fecond found ; as wage, wade, warfe. 

When w precedes a digraph commencing with*?, the fame 
rule is obferved as was before laid down for fuch digraph ; 
, as way, wail, &c. 

We. The diphthong we follows the laws of the Ample vowel t ; 
' before Angle or double confonants it has- always its firft 
found, as v/ed, weft. The only word in which this 

diphthong is followed by a confonant with a mute 
final e is were , which is pronounced fhort with the found 
of firft <?, wer. 

It unites itfelf with the digraph ea, whofe laws it follows, 
as its general found is that of §—Ex. weak, wean—be¬ 
fore r, e ; as wear, fwear—before two confonants, e; 
wcaltlT. It precedes e with the found of e, as week, 
weed. With an afpirate it precedes ey in the word 
Whey, e. 


Wi. 
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Wi. This diphthong follows the, laws of the fimple vowel /« 

Before fingle or double confonants it has the found of I, 
as wit, wing, wifh, &c. except as before the termination* 
ght, Id, and nd- y as, wight, wild, wind. The pronunci¬ 
ation of wind is controverted, as it is generally called 
wind, but this is againft analogy. 

With the final e , it has always its fecond found , as 
wife, wine, wire. 

It unites with no vowel but e , and that only in the 
word wield. 

Wo. The o in this diphthong has its firft found in the 
antiquated word wot. It is changed into u in the word 
won (wun), and in all words where o is followed by r; 
as, word, work, world, worfe, &c. ; founded as firft u, 
wurd, wurk, &c. Except the participles worn and fwOrn, o; 
as alfo the word wo and its derivatives; and all words 
ending in e mute, as woke, wore, &c. 

It is o in the word womb. 

It unites with -a only in the word w6ad—with a , in 
woo, r woof, o—wood, wool, u; founded wud, wul— 

' with u in would, wound (a hurt), and wound, participle 
of To wind, where ou has its diphthong found. 

Some diphthongs formed by w ais preceded by t or th, in which 
cafe they follow the rules of the firnple diphthongs ; as twain, 
twang, twelve, twig, twin, twine, twirl (twerl), thwart. Two is 
no diphthong, founded to. 

Of Diphthongs formed by Y. 

‘Ya. This diphthong has the found of 6 in yacht, pronounced 
yot. It follows the rule of a before r in ya'rd, ya'rn ; 
before e final in yare ; before aw in yawn, yawl. 

Ye. Has the found of k in the pronoun ye; of e in the affirma- 
, tion yea; of e in yean, year; of e in yearn, yell, yelk, yeft, 
yet. It is founded as i in yes, yls ; and has the found of 
p in yelk, pronounced yoke of an egg. 

Yi. Yield. 

Yo< 
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"Vo, Yon. Before u , it has the found of as ydu, your, 
youth : except young, pronounced yung—.6 with e final, 
as yoke, yore. 

Y never forms a diphthong but when it begins a word 
followed by another vowel; in the middle of fyllables or 
words its place is always fupplicd by an u 

SECTION VII. 

Of Dijfyllables. 

S tiie pronunciation of Englifh words is chiefly regulated by 
accent, it will be neceflary in the firft place to have a precife 
idea of that term. y 

Accent with us means no more than a-, certain ftrefs of the voice 
upon one letter of a fyllable, which diftinguifbes it from all the other 
letters in a word. 

In monofyllables this may be called the accented letter ; in words 
of more fyllables than one, that which contains the letter fo diftinguifh,?.; 
ed is called the accented fyllable. 

We have already feen in monofyllables the effe£t of accent, accoYd- 
ing as it is laid on vowels or confonants. When it is on the con- 
fonant, the vowels have uniformly their firft found, except only in 
the few inftances where the found of another vowel is fubftituted in 
the room of that preferred to the eye. 

When the accent is on a vowel, it has fometimes its fecond, 
fometimes its third found, according to rules already laid down, but 
never its firft, excepting only the vowel a in a few inftances. 

It is only neceflary to obferve, that the fame laws of accent hold 
with regard to the accented fyllables of all other words, as were before 
laid down with regard to monofyllables. In order to afeeftain the 
pronunciation of thofe words, the firft objedl therefore muft be to 
point out the means of difeovering whirfi is the accented fyllable 
in ail words confifting of more fyllables than one. And firft with 
regard to di (fyllables : 

•Almoft all fimple diflyllables have the accent on the firft, and thofe 
which have it on the la|l are for the moil part compound words, 

made 
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made by, a prefix or prefpofition chiefly borrowed from the Latin j fuch 
as, ah, ac, ad, at, com, con, de, dif, em, en, e, ex, im, in, ob, op, 
per, pre, pro, re, fe, fub, fur, tranf, &c.—Examples : abhor', ad - 
mit', affirm',, com men'ce, conduit', dece'ive, difa'rm, emba'rk (pro¬ 
nounced hnba'rk), enchant' (inch'ant'), cxa'lt, Impa'ir, inci'te, 
obfcu're, oppo'fe, permit', propo'fc, recant', feclu'dc, fubmit', fur- 
•ye'y, transform, una'rm. 

Befide thefe there are the following of Englifh growth ; a, be, 
for, fore, mif, out, im—Examples : aba'fe, btfo're, forget', fore- 
wa'rn, nnfgiv'e, outdo', una rin, &c. All words compounded of 
the latter have the accent for the moft part on the laft fyllable ; but 
there are exceptions with regard to the former or Roman prefixes. 

I ft. Where the verb and the noun are exprefled by the fame word, 
the nouns have frequently the accent on the firft, and the verbs on 
the laft fyllable, as may be fecn in the following lift. 


Nouns. 

Verbs. 

ab'ftrail 

To abftrail' 

ac'cent 

accent' 

af'fix 

affix' 

cem'ent 

cement' 

concert 

concert' 

con'd uil 

conduit' 

con'fine 

confine 

con fort 

confort' 

con'teft 

contcft' 

con'traifc 

contrail' 

corTvert 

convert' 

con'verfe 

conver'fe 

con'viifc 

conviit' 

col'leil 

colleit' 

convoy 

convoy' 

coir.'pound 

compound' 

defert 

defert' 

dercant 

defcant' 

difeount 

difeount' 

di'geft 

digeft' 

ex'port 

export' 

ex'tract 

ex trail' 


A or 
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Nouns. 

Verbs. 

efTay 

To eflay' 

fer'ment 

ferment' 

fre'quent 

frequent' 

im'port 

import' 

in'cenfe 

incenf'e 

in'fult 

inful t' 

ob'jedt 

object' 

out'work 

outwork' 

per'fume 

perfdme 

pref'ent 

prefent' 

prod'uce 

produce 

per'mit 

permit' 

proj'edt 

projecT 

reb'el 

rebel' 

rec'ord 

record' 

ref'nfe 

ref ufe 

tub'jeift 

fubje£l' 

fur vey 

furvey'" 

tor'ment 

torment' 

trans'fer 

transfer' 

trans'port 

tranfport' 

unite 

unite. 


Except the above lift, almoft all other words in the fame predicament, 
that is, where the verbs and nouns are one and the fame word, havd 
the accent the fame; fuch as affault, affront, aflfent, attire, array* 
difplay, repofe. Sec. 

2 . The rule'of placing the accent on the laft of; Cotnpound diflyl— 
lables, refers chiefly to verbs, and fuch nouns as have been juft men** 
tionedj in other nouns and other parts <Sf fpeefrb’, the general law of 
having the accent on the firft fyllable chiefly prevails; fuch as con'- 
cord, conquer, difmal, diftant, extant, &c. And even in the words 
formed with the Englifh prefix out, the accept is placed on the laft 
fyllable of verbs only, and on the firft of all other words ; as to outdo', 
outbid'. See. ; an outcry, out'rage, &c. There are alfo fome com¬ 
pound verbs which have the accent on the firft fyllable, fuch as, 
perjure, injure, conjure, .and a few others to be learned by ufe. 

VoL. I. 
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Rules for finding out the Letter on which the Accent is laid in DiJJyllahlcs • 

When two confonants are Teen together in the middle of fuch words, 
the firft of thefe is ufually joined to the firft vowel, and the laft to the 
latter; in which cafe the accent is on the former confonant: Ex. 
ab'fent, am'ber, bab'ler, dif'cord, chcar'ful, &c. This is always the 
cafe when the confonant is doubled, as, ad'der, baffle, beg'gar, befter, 
chefry, col'Iegc, &c. except In the cafe of verbs with prefixes, as 
before mentioned. 

When there is but one confonant in the middle, the accent is in 
general on the preceding vowel, diphthong, or digraph; as, ague, audit, 
bible, booty, cider, cruel, dow'er, &c. Sometimes indeed the fingle 
confonant is taljen into the firft fyllable, and accented; as, blem'-ifli, 
cher'-ifh, chol'-er, hab'-it, fam'-ifh, pal'-ace, per'-il, pun'-ifh,rad'-ifh, 
fin'-ew, ten'-ant, &c. j but the number of thefe is not great, and 
muft be learned by ufe. 

When the accent is on the laft fyllable, its feat may be known by 
©bferving the fame rules, as were laid down for monofyllablcs. 

Of Pelyfyllablcss 

As the accent of polyfyllables is chiefly determined by the final fyl¬ 
lable, I fhall enter into ah examination of thofe final fyllables which 
are moil common i_n our language, and lhew in what way the feat of 
the accent is referable to them. As I (ball have occafion to difti.iguifh 
the feveral fyllables by names, I lhall make ufe of the technical Latin 
terms for tha^purpofe, and call the laft fyllable but one the penultima, 
and the laft fyllable <b«$ two the antepenultima, thus abiidged $ penult 
antepenult. When t t&e accent is ftill farthei back, 1 fhall call them 
fourth or fifth fyllablfs from the laft. 

> RMINATIONI. 

In ic. 

In words terminating in «■, the accent 'is placed on the letter imme¬ 
diately preceding that termination, . whether vowel or confonant. 
Examp. profaic, fyllab'ic. 


Exceptions : 
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Exceptions: When two confonants precede the termination, the 
former belongs to the firft, and has the accent ; the latter to the laft ; 
*s, lethar'gic, republic ; except rubric, where the two confonants are 
joined to the laft. 

In the following words the vowel terminates the firft fyllable} 
cubic, aulic, mufic. 

The following throw the accent back on the antepenult, or laft 
fyllable but two j chol'eric, tur'meric, rhet'oric, lun'atic, fplen'etic, 
hermetic, poritic, arithmetic. 

In ed. 

All our verbs have their preterits and paflive participles terminated 
in ed; but that fyllable is feldom pronounced feparately, the vowel e 
being ftruck out by an elifion, and the ^joined to the preceding fyl¬ 
lable. Examp. unman'ner’d, illn&tur’d, impaffion’d, &c. 

Exceptions : When cd is preceded by a d or a t, the e is then founded, 
and conftitutes a fyllhble with thofe letters—as, divided, intended ; 
created, animated. In all cafes the accent remains the fame as in the 
primitive; as, eftabliih’d, determin'd, unbounded, cultivated. 

In ance. 

Polyfyllables in ance in general have the accent on the antepenult, 
or laft fyllable but two. Examp. ar'rogance, eregance, figniPicance. 

Exceptions : i ft. When the primitive has its accent on the laft, the 
derivative has it on the penult.; as, appearance, afiurance; from 
appe'ar, allure : or 2 dly, When it is preceded by two confonants, as 
abun'dance, difeor'dance. When ance is preceded by the vowel ?, 
that vowel is taken into the laft: fyllable, and forms a diphthong with 
it; as, radiance, variance; pronounced rS-dyance, val'-yance ; ex¬ 
cept in nouns formed from verbs ending in y accented ; as, defiance, 
alliance; from the verbs, defy', ally', which form three fyllables. 

In cnce. 

The accent in polyfyllables in ence is in general on the antepenult. 
Examp. in'nocence, magnificence, benev'Clence. 

Exceptions : ift, Derived words retain the accent of their primi¬ 
tives ; as, purfuance, adherence, from purfue, adhere! 

idly. When two confonants precede erice , the accent is on the former ; 
as, effurgence, emergence, effervefeence. 

f 2 
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When words etid in center with m i preceding it, the accent is 
always on the s ; as, quief cence, excrefcence, intumefcence; ex¬ 
cept only concupifcence. 

When ence is preceded by i it forms a diphthong : as, experience, 
©bSdience. Except when it is preceded by a c or t, and then it is 
pronounced as one fyllable, with the found of Jhenfe ; as, deficience, 
patience, pronounced defijbenfe , fajhenfe . 

. In He. 

The terminating He is always accounted a fyllable, though in ftridt 
propriety it is not fo ; for to conflitute a fyllable it is requifite that a 
Vowel fhould be founded in it, which is not the cafe here; for though 
<hejre is one prefented to the eye at the end, yet it is only e final mute, 
and the H are taken into the articulation of the former fyllable; but 
in pointing out the feat of the accent I fhall confidcr it in the ufual 
Way as forming a fyllable. 

GENERAL RULE. 

As the words terminating in lie are for the moft part adjectives 
formed from verbs, in general they follow their primitives in their 
accent; as, reproveable, prop's gable, abol'ifhable, difciplinable, dif- 
Criminable; from reprove, prop'agate, &c. Except remediable, ir- 
rep'arable, disputable; from rem'edy, repair, difpute. In general 
the accent is thrown as far back in poly/yllables as the fourth and 
fifth fyllables; as am'icable, violable, mon'ofyllable—and when the 
accent is no farther back than the antepenult, it is either when the word 
follows the primitive, as, advifable, derivable; or when two confonants 
come together in that fituation, as, intrac'table, delec'table, refran'gible. 
To this ac'-cep-table, and its derivatives, are exceptions. 

•• All trifiyllabic words have the accent on the antepenult, except 
conipounds by prefixes to diflyllahles ; as, unable, unftable. 

In cle. 

AH trifiyllabic words have the accent on the antepenult. Examp, 
mir'acle, or'acle, vehicle/ The other polyfyllables have the accent 
farther back; as, tab'ernacle, rec'eptacle, conventicle, &c. 

In die, fie, gle. He, pie, tie• 

To all thefe terminations i& to be applied the fame obfervation that 
was made with regard to lie, . that they d& not really conftitute fyl- 

lables. 
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lables, but are united with the former only in their confonant founds, 
without the intervention of any vowel. 

There are few words of more than two fyllables in any of the above 
terminations, and the accent is on the letter immediately preceding 
them, whether vowel or confonant; as, cradle, fad'dle, fnaf'fle, eagle, 
ftrug'gle, tac'kle, buc'kle, ap'ple, pur'ple, &c. 

There are few polyfyllables of the termination pie which have the 
accent on the antepenult. ; and thefe are, man'ciple, principle, 
quadruple, fex'tuple, and all in uple. One has it upon the fourth 
fyllable back, participle. 

In ure. 

In polyfyllables terminating in ure the accent is on the antepenult, or 
farther back on the fourth ; as, cy'nofure, judicature, leg'iflature, 
ar'chiteclurc ; except when they follow their primitives, as encloTure* 
jntermix'ture. 

In ate. 

GENERAL RULE. 

Words terminating in ate have for the moil part the accent on the 
antepenult. Examp. rep'robate, im'precate, liquidate, multip'licate, 
£cc. except when two confonants precede the laft fyllable; as, con- 
fum'mate, conftcl'late. 

When the vowel i precedes ate , whatever confonant may precede it, 
except c and /, it unites with the laft fyllable in a diphthong found j 
rs, to irradiate, collegiate, calum'mate, &c. which are not pronounce^ 
as four fyllables, according to the French mode, ir-ra-di-ate, ca-lum- 
pi-ate, but irra-dyate, calum'-nyate : but when the i before ate is 
preceded by a c, or t, thofe letters change their found to that of Jh t 
and the fun pie vowel, not diphthong, is pronounced; as, alfociat^ 
(afiolhate) ; negotiate (negofhate). 

The fyllable ate at the end of verbs is pronounced ate, with thq 
found of a, though not dwelt upon. On other occafions it has 
the found of e; as, to aggregate—an aggreget; to aflociate—-aq 
aflociet; to articulate (a verb), articulet (an adjective). 

In ive. 

This termination in polyfyllables is always founded fhort with 1, W* 
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- Jive. 

Words in Jive have always the accent on the penult, and on the 
letter immediately preceding that termination, whether vowel or con¬ 
sonant; as, adhefive, repul'five, inclufive, fubmif'five. 

five. 

But thofe in five have the accent for the moft part on the antepenult, 
or ftill farther back. Examples : negative, rel ative, vindicative, 
■fignif'icative, communicative. See. 

Exceptions : ift. When they follow primitives ; as, evafivc, decs’five, 
from evade, decide. 2 dly, Where two confonants precede the final ; 
as, calefac'tive, attentive, prefump'tive, afier'tive, digeftive ; except 
fub'ftantive, which follows its primitive, fub'ftance. 

The accent is never on the laft in tive , except only in the word 
recitati've. 

In ing. 

This being the termination of the a£live participle of all verbs, it 
is only neceflary to fay, that it always follows the accent of the pri¬ 
mitive, and is never itfelf accented. 

In cal. 

All words ending in cal have the accent invariably on the ante¬ 
penult.; as, laical, fyllab'ical, methodical, &c. 

In ial. 

This termination is always founded as one fyilable, uniting itfelf 
with the preceding confonant in a diphthong ; as, la-bial, cor-dial, 
conge-nial, minifte-rial, with the found yal. But when preceded by 
e or /, it is no longer a diphthong, but has the found of Jhal> as, judicial, 
artificial, fubftantial, reverential—pronounced judifhal, fubftanfhal. 

The accent of all words in thefe terminations is on the penult, im¬ 
mediately on the preceding letter if a vowel or fingle confonant, or 
on the former of two confonants; as, connu'-bial, conviv'-ial, cre- 
den'-tial. 

It has the accent on /, and fo forms two fyllables, only in the words 
deju-al, decri-al—from the words deny', decry'. 

In ful. 

This being a termination of adjectives formed from fubftantives, it 
is only neceflary to obferve, that all words fo formed retain the accent 
©f their primitives; ^ feveng'e-ful, won'der-ful. 


In 
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In, ; tan* 

This termination with the letter c before it is pronounced fhanj 
is, logic ian, academic ian, founded logifhan, academiflian, with the 
accent on the conforiant. With / it has the fame found ; as, tertian, 
gentian ; except when preceded by an r, as, chriftian, fuftian ; where 
t has its own found. 

* With a d or g preceding it, it has the found of j; as, comedian, 
collegian. 

With all other letters it forms a diphthong; as, academian, fatur"’- 
nian, librarian, hiftorian, diluvian ; and the accent is on thfe letter im¬ 
mediately preceding the laft fyllablc, whether vowel or confonant. 

In eru 

Words in this termination have in general an elifion of the vowel 
fo that the. letter n is immediately joined to the preceding confonant j; 
as, lead’n, hid'd’n, fod'd’n (except fudden, fullen, and barren), chos’n, 
haft’n, glift’n, &c. 

When preceded by tn the vowel is pronounced, and therefore it 
forms a fyllable ; as, hymen, women, regimen, fpecimen. The fame 
when preceded by r ; as, Aren, warren, brethren. And in all fubftan- 
tives with all the other confonants j as, garden (often ill pronounced, 
gard’n), burden, chicken, linnen: except tok’n, and all ending ia 
yen and zen, as, heav’n, rav’n, doz’n, mizz’n. 

When the en is pronounced as a fyllablc the found is changed to In; 
as, burdin, women (pronounced wimmin), warrin, &c. except thofe 
in men as, hymen, fpecimen, acu'men, &c. 

In ion. 

All words terminating in ion take the preceding confonant into the 
laft fyllable, with moft of which the ion is pronounced as a diphthongs 

Examples : gabion, vermil'ion, million_Here it is to be obferved, 

that though the confonant that precedes be but Angle, it is doubled in 
pronouncing when the accent is upon it. Thus vermilion, though 
it has but one /, has exadtly the fame found as million with two, and 
is pronounced as if written thus, vermillyun. It is the fame with the 
other confonants ; as, opin'ion, clar'ion, &c. 

The feat of the accent is either on the Angle confonant, preceding 
ion, as in the above inftances, or on the former of two or firft of three 
confouants} as, in quatsr'nion, fepten'trion j—or on the vowel im¬ 
mediately 



The founds of the vowels before this termination art as follow : 

afion 1 f occa / zhun 

elion | adhezhun 

iflon y pronounced •( desi^zhun 

ofion expld^zhun 

ufion j ^ confu^zhun. 

But when the accent is on any confonant preceding fion, the found 
Is no longer zbun but Jhun ; as, emul'Hon, expansion, fubmcrfxon, com* 
pafilon. Except only where the accent is on s preceded by the vowel 
i, and then it has ftill the found zbun ; as, incifion, deriiion, pro¬ 
nounced as if written, inciz'zhun, deriz zhun. 

In tion. 

This termination is always ; founded Jhun^ except when preceded by 
an r, and the founds of the preceding vowels are as follow : 

ation *1 f approba'/hun 

- etion J • • repl^fhun 

ition y pronounced ■{ poslfh'un 

otion J devo'fhuu 

ution j revoli/ihun. 

When a confonant precedes tion, the accent is on that j ns, fltis- 
fac'tion, imperfec'tion, injunction, fubfcrip'tion, &c. ftill pronounced 
Jhun ; and the only cafe where it is founded tjbun, is when it is preceded 
by an t or a- j as, digeftion, commixtion—pronounced diges'tfhun, com- 
mix'tfhun, and this holds conftant with regard to all words of that 
clafs. 

The o in ion has always the found of u \ and is not pronounced 
yon, but yun. 

In eer and ier. 

All polyfyllables in eer have the accent on the laft, as have alfo 
thofe in ier when proiounced in one fyllable. As—muiketeer, 
dotninder,—-cavalier, cordelier; founded the fame way, cr. 

In 
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In er. 

Words terminating in er, being for the moft part nouns formed 
j^om verbs, or adjectives in the comparative degree marked by thjs 
addition of that fyllable, follow their primitives in their accent j as, 
racer, roman'cer, wxfer, foberer* 

. In polylyllables not derived the accent is for the moil part on the 
■antepenult, j as, fcav'enger, aftrol'oger, geographer. And in a few 
words on the fourth fyllable} as, al'abafter, fal'amander. 

The accent is never on the laft but in compound verbs; as, re- 
ie/,‘ infer' ; when it has the found of e, er. In all other cafes g 
is changed into u, and founded ur; as, romanfur, falamandur. 

Ger preceded by a g in the former fyllable always has its own hard 
found ; as, dag'ger, brag'ger. In moft other cafes its foft found j as, 
manager, dowager, danger, manger j—except anger, finger, linger— 
pronounced ang-gur, fing-gur, ling-gur. Some retain the found of 
their primitives in ing$ as, flinger, finger, ringer—pronounced fling-ur, 
fing-ur, ring-ur. Conger, and monger, with its derivatives, are 
pronounced, cong-gur, roung-gur, fiih-mung-gur, &c- 

The terminating er is always founded ur. 

In or. 

When or is preceded by the vowel i it forms a diphthong with 
it, taking the preceding confonant into the fyllable ; as fenior, infe¬ 
rior, &c. 

Sor preceded by a confonant occafions the accent to be on that con-, 
fonant, except con'feflbr; when by a vowel, the accent is on the an¬ 
tepenult. While words in tor, being moftly nouns derived from verbs, 
follow the accent of their primitives ; as dedicator, equiv'oeator, tranf- 
lator, &c. 

All terminations in or are pronounced ur j as £eniur, dedicatur. The 
fame is to be obferved in the termination our ; as neighbur, behaviur— 
fpelt, neighbour, behaviour. 

In efs. 

Polyfyllables ending in lefs and nefs, being for the tnoft part fub- 
ftantives derived from adjectives or other fubftantives, retain the ac¬ 
cent' of their primitives ; as ran'fomlefs, mer'eileft, reir/edilefs—- 
wick'ednefs, inquifitivenefs* defpicablenefs, &c. 

Vox.. I. g 
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The. laft fyllable has the accent only in diflyllable compound 
words; as deprcfs', cxprefs', a fiefs', &c. In others, as god'defs, 
lar'gefs, duch'efs (except noblcfs'), the accent is on the penult. 

Efsy when not accented, is founded ;j1 j as wickcdnifs, duchifs, Sec. 

In ous. 

When ous has the vowels e or i immediately prcccdijig it, it forms 
a diphthong with them, and takes the confonant immediately before 
thofe vowels into the laft fyllable; as ceruleous, facceuaneous, cthe- 
reous—abftemious, fymphonious, nefa; ions. Sec. pronounced as if 
written ceru-lyus, abftc-myus, See. 

But when e or r are preceded by a c or t, the laft fyllable is not a 
diphthong, but is pronounced as it written J)m, ; as herbaceous, 
fugacious, oftentatious, fenten'tious—pronounced as if written herba- 
Ihus, fenten-fhus. See. 

In all the terminations in ecus or ious, the accent is on the letter 
immediately preceding the confonant, taken into the laft fyllable, 
except only where the vowel i precedes that confonant, and then 
the accent is laid on that confonant; as hid'eous, pcrnic'ious, re¬ 
ligious, propit'ious, &c.—pronounced hid'-yus, pernifh'-us, Sic. 

On other occafions, the accent for the moil part is on the ante¬ 
penult. ; as friv'olous, glob'ulous, mirac'ulous, voluminous j except 
when twoconfonantsinterfere—astremend ous,conein'nous, enor'mous. 

The termination ous is always founded us ; and is never accented 
but in the French word rendezvous, pronounced rondevob. 

In ant. 

Polyfyllables in ant have the accent on the antepenult; as pred'- 
icant, rec'reant, cxtrav'agant, luxuriant, Sec. Except when two 
confonants meet in the middle—as appellant, trium'phant, &c.—but 
prot'eftant has the accent on the firft. The accent is never laid on 
ant in polyfyllables, except in the words confidant', complaifant' ■, nor 
on diflyllables, except in compound verbs, fuch as decant', recant", 
enchant' j and two noun? — a gallant', the Levant'. 

In ent. 

Polyfyllables terminating in bent , cent , dent , or any confonant pre¬ 
ceding ent , except m, forming ment, have the accent on the confonant 
preceding fuch termination j as incum'bent, exer'cent, depen'dent, &c. 

But* 
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But words terminating in merit ^ being in general fubftantives derived 
from verbs, retain the accent of their primitives, without regard to 
T&is rule ; as eftablifhment, afton'ilhment, embar'raflment. 

When the vowel i precedes any of thefe terminations, the accent 
is on the antepenult, either the Angle confonant preceding /, or the 
.former of two, or three ; as beneficent, com'pliment, &c. 

. * When 7 precedes ent it forms a fyllable with it; as obedient, lenient, 
tiiflilicnr, confen'tient, See. 

Words in lent have always the accent on the antepenult. ; as be- 
nevolcnt, flat'ulcnt, purulent. See. —except when two //’s meet; as 
repellent, attollent ; to which alfo the word excellent is an exception. 

A!! wc-ds in merit too, that are not derived, have the accent on 
■ he antepenult. ; as lig'ament, testament. 

The laft fyllable is never accented but in diflyllables. 

in eft. 

Words terminating in eft, being for the moft part adjectives in the 
f.iparlalivc degree, retain thc^accents of their primitives. 

In ift . 

Trev are chiefly nouns, formed from other nouns or adjectives, and 
r. ain the accent of their primitives; as an'nalift, rationalift, mor'alift, 
loyalift. 

I'l y. 

There arc more words in the Englifh language terminating in this 
letter, than in any other; perhaps not Ids than an eighth part of 
the visit ole. 

icy—In diflyilr.bic compound verbs and nouns the accent is on thelaft; 
as delay', difplay', array'. Sec. Polyfyilables have the accent on the 
antepenult. ; as yes'terday, f'at'urday, caft'avvay, &c. 
ey —Words ending in cy , being in general fubftantives made out of 
verbs, nouns, or adjedives, retain the accent of their primitives ; 
as appliance, brilliancy, in'timacy, legitimacy, &c. 

In words rot thus derived the accent is thrown back to the fourth 
fyllable; as nec'romancy, chiromancy—except where flopped by 
two confonants, as ariftoc'racy, democracy. See. 
fy— Has always the accent on the antepenult.; as rar'efy, edify, fe- 
cun'dify. Sec. : and even againft the accent of the primitives in 
derived words ; as perfori’ify, diversify,—-from per'fon and diverfe. 
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The y in fy has always its fecond found. 

But when fy is reprefcntcd by phy* y has its firft found; as 
philosophy, at'rophy j but ftill the accent is on the antepenult. 

jy—Likewife has the accent on the antepenult, j as prod'igy, ge¬ 
nealogy, etymorogy, &c. 

It has always the found of foft g, except when preceded by an¬ 
other as /baggy, foggy, &c. 

bly —Words in lly, being adverbs formed from adjectives and parti¬ 
ciples, always retain the accent of their primitives j as prob'ably, 
defpicably, indefat'igably, &c. 

ly —The fame is to be obferved in all words ending in ly j as politicly, 
deliberately, indefinitely, voluntarily, &c. 

my —Has always the accent on the antepenult, either on the /Ingle 
confonant preceding the vowel, or on the firft of two ; as big'amy, 
in'famy, polyg'amy, phyfiog'nomy, Deuteron'omy, &c. 

They who pronounce ac'ademy inftead of academy go againft 
analogy. 

ny —In triflyHables, has the accent on the antepenult. ; as prog'eny, 
tyr'anny, cal'umny, &c. : inpolyfyllablcs on the fourth} as ig'noininy, 
cer'emony, mat'riniony, and all in many, except anem'ony. Except 
alfo thofe ending in gany j as hexag'ony, cofmog'ony 5 and cacoph 

, ony, monot'ony. 

In ry. 

cry —Takes the accent on the antepenult, in triflyHables j as fug'ary, 
diary, fal'ary, rofemary :—and in polyfyllables on the fourth} as 
fim'ilary, ex'emplaiy, epistolary, vocab'ulary, vul'nerary, ubiq'ui- 
tary, &c.; except when prevented by two different confonants, 
as caravan'fary, difperifary, anniversary (yet to this ad'verfary is 
an exception), teftamen'tary, parliamentary (com'mentary, mo¬ 
mentary, voluntary, exceptions). Ac'ceffary, nee'effary, &c. be¬ 
ing only a reduplication of the,fame letter r, follow the general rule. 

, *Has for the moft part the accent on the antepenult, and it is only 

in the following words it is placed farther back j del'etery, mon'aflery, 
baptillery, presbytery. This termination is always founded erry. 

.try—In triflyHables has the accent on the antepenult. 5 as pleth'orv 3 
priory, mem'ory, &c. 

*0 Xu 
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In polyfyllables on the fourth, or farther back; as probatory 
cubatory, pif'catory; dedicatory, judicatory, pacificatory, &c. 

This rule holds except when two different confonants meet;, as 
compulTory, calefactory, contradictoryand in this cafe the fol¬ 
lowing are exceptions, defultory, in'ventory, prom ontory, rc&cp- 
tory, peremptory, repertory, con'fiftory. 

This termination is always founded as if written urry. 

In f y ‘ 

Words in fy have the accent on the antepenult.; as fan'tafy, apoftafy, 
leptofy, &c. : on the fourth, in ep'ilepfy, controverfy. 

In iy. 

PoJyiyllables in ty, with the vowels e or i before it, have uni¬ 
formly the accent on the antepenult, and on the laft letter of that 
fyllablc i as fobriety, focicty, improbity, acer'bity. Deity, fponta- 

neity, 8-rc. 

When the letter c precedes ity, it has the accent upon it, and Is. 
founded as s ; as veracity, felicity, ferocity—pronounced veraf'ity, 
felifity, &c. 

When a fingle confonant precedes z7y> it has always the accent on 
it ; as timidity, frugality, extremity, barbarity, curiof'iry, &c* 
When two confonants precede it, it is on the former; as fear'city, 
fee anility, abfur'dity, infirmity, &c. 

This termination is always founded ty, with the firfl: found of yv 

XJnder the foregoing terminations' arc included almoft all the 
words in the Englifh language. The few that belong to the other 
Terminations, are either not reducible to general rules, or with fa 
jnany exceptions as to render them of little ufe. As they confift 
a bleu/ «jf monofyllables and diffyllables, the rule's before laid down 1 
for them will in a great meafure eftablifh their pronunciation; 
and where they are filent, die Di£lionary is to be confultcd. 

Having thus laboured through this chaos of fpelling, and reduced 
the apparent confufion there to fome degree of order, we fliall 
now emerge into a more Jightfbme region, where we fhall have 
fewer difficulties to retard our progrefs ; I mean in treating of the 
srl of reading, or the proper delivery of words when arranged in 
fentcnccs. 

45 



SECTION VIE 
Of the Art of Delivery , 

Juft delivery depends upon a due attention to the following 
articles: 

Articulation: Accent: Pronunciation : Emphafis : Paufes or Stops : 
•Tones ; and Key or Pitch of the voice. Of each of thefe in their 
order. And hr ft of 

ARTICULA T I O N. 

A good articulation confifts, in giving every letter in a fyllabie us 

due proportion of found, according to the molt approved cuftom of 

pronouncing it; and in making fuch a diftinction between the fvl- 

lablcs of which words are ccmrofed, that the ear dial! without 

difficulty acknowledge their number i and perceive, at once, to 

which iyllable each letter belongs. Where theft; points are not 

♦ 

c^bferved, the articulation is proportionally defective. 

Diftindtncfs of articulation depends, primarily, upon being able 
to form the Ample elements or letters by the organs of fpeech, 
in the manner before deferibed in treating on that fubjccl; and in the 
next place, in diftinguixhing properly the fyllables of winch words 
.are compofcd from each other; which can only be done by a juft 

C 

pronunciation. 

The chief fource of indiftinphnefs, is too great a precipitancy of 
Utterance. To cure this, the/moft effectual method will be, to lay 
afide an hour every day, to be employed in the practice of reading 
aloud, in a manner much flower than is'ncccflary. This fliould 

be 
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t>e done in the hearing of fome perfon, whofe office it fhould he to 
remind the reader, if at any time he fhould perceive him mending 
4>is pace, and falling into his old habit. 

There is one caufe of indiftindt articulation, which operates very 
generally, and which arifes from the very genius of our tongue; 
fo that, unlefs great care be taken, it is fcarcely poffible to cfcape 
being affected by it. Every word in our language, compofed of 
more fyllables than one, has one fyllablc accented, and thus pe¬ 
culiarly diftinguifhed from the reft; and if this accented fvllable be 
properly articulated, the word will be fufficientiy known, even 
though the others are founded very confufcdly. This produces a 
negligence with regard to the pronunciation of the other fyllables ; 
which, though it may not render the feme obfeure, yet deftroys all 
mcafurc and proportion, and confequently ail harmony in delivery. 
This fault is fo general, that I would recommend it to all who are 
affected by it, to pronounce the unaccented fyllables more fully 
than is ncccffary, till they are cuicd of it. 

Of A C C E N T. 

Accent, in the EnglifJt language, means, a certain ftrefs of the 
toice upon a paiticoL r letter of a fyllablc, which, diftinguifhes it 
from the ieft, ;ncL at the fame time, diftinguifhes the fyllable itfeif 
to which it belongs, from the others which compofc the word. 

f bus in the word b.ib'it , the accent upon the Z>, diftinguifhes 
that letter hom the others, and the firft: fyllable from the laft. 
Add mote f) ijable-s to it, and it will do the fame; as habitable. In 
the word rcp«u-> the u ts the diftinguifhed letter, and the fyllable 
which contains it, the diftinguifhed fyllable. But if we add more 
fyllables to it, as in the word reputable, the feat of the accent is 
changed to the hill fyllable, and p becomes the diftinguifhed 
letter. 

Every word in our language, of more fyllables than one, has 
one of the fyllables diftinguifhed from the reft in this manner j and 
every monofyllable has a letter. Thus, in the word hat' the / is. 
accented; in ha'te, the vowel a. In-cub', the b; in cu'be the u.. 
Hence every word in the* language, which may properly be called 

fo.. 
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fo, has an accent; for the particles* fuch as a, the, to, in , &c* 
which are unaccented, can fcarcely be called words, which feeing 
to be implied in the name given to them, that of particles ; ami- 
in that ftate they are the fitter to difcharge their office, by this dif¬ 
ference made between them and words. So that as articulation is the 
eflencc of lyllablcs, accent is the offence of words; which, without. 
It, would be nothing more than a mere fucceffion of fyllables. 
„Thus limple as is the ftate of the Englifla accent, there is no 
article of fpcech which has occafioned more perplexity in thofe who 
have treated of it, merely by confounding it with the accents of 
the ancients, which were quite different things. As this point has 
been amply dilcuffed in the Lectures on Elocution, and the Art of 
Reading, the curious reader is referred to thofe works, under the 
bead Accent. 

i 

The great diftinflion of our accent depends upon its feat; which 
may be either upon a vowel, or a confonant. Upon a vowel, as in 
the words, glory, father, holy. Upon a confonant, as in the words, 
bab'n, borVow, battle. When the accent is on the vowel, the fyl- 
lable is long; becaufe the accent is made by dwelling upon the 
'Vowel. When it is on the confonant, the fyllablc is ftiort; becaufc 
the accent-is made by paffing rapidly over the vowel, and giving a 
Jin art ftroke of the voice to the following confonant. Thus the 
words add', led", bid', rod', cub', are all fhort, the voice paffing quickly 
over the vowel to the confonant: but for a contrary rcafon, the 
words all, laid, bide, road, cube, are long; the accent being on the 
vowels, on which the voice dwells fome time, before it takes in the 
feund of the confonant. Obvious as this point is, it has wholly 
cfcaped the obfervation of all our grammarians, and compilers of 
dictionaries ; who, inftcad of examining the peculiar genius of our 
tongue, implicitly and pedantically have followed the Greek method, 
of always placing the accentual mark over a vowel. Now the reafon 
of this practice among the Greeks, was, that hs their accents con- 
Jifted in change of notes, they could not be diftindtly expreffed but 
by:the vowels ; in uttering which, the paffage is entirely clear for 
•the voice to ifi'ue, and not interrupted or ftopped by the different 
pofiticins of the organs in forming the confonants. But as our ac¬ 
cent confifts in ftrefs only, it can juft as Well be placed on a con¬ 
fonant 
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fonant as a vowel. By this method of marking the accented fyl- 
liable, our compilers of dictionaries, vocabularies, and fpelling-books* 
inuft miflead provincials and foreigners in the pronunciation of per— 
haps one half of the words in our language. For inftance ; if they* 
ihould look for the word endeavour, finding the accent over the 
• vowel c, they will of courfe found it endeavour. In the fame manner 
«fr</'icate will be called dedicate; precipitate, prerz-pitate; phe— 
nominon, phewo-menonj and fo on through all words of the fame 
clafs. And in fa<St, we find the Scots do pronounce all fuch words 
in that manner; nor do they ever lay the accent upon the confe- ' 
nant in any word in the whole language; in which, the diver— 
fity of their pronunciation from that of the people of England 
chiefly coniifts. It is a pity that our compilers of dictionaries 
Ihould have fallen into fo grofs an error, as the marking of the ac¬ 
cents in the right way would have afforded one of the moft general 
and certain guides to true pronunciation, that is to be found with. 
rcfpeCl to our tongue; for it is a conftant rule throughout the whole, 
that whenever the accent is on the confonant, each preceding vowel 
has its firft ihort found, as fet forth in the feheme of vowels, and 
exemplified in the words, hat, bet, fit, not, but; to which there 
is no exception in the whole language, except in the few inftances 
where one vowel ufurps the power of another. 

It has been faid above, that every word in our language bag 
one accented fyllnblc ; but it is to be obferved, that in fome of hue 
longer polyfyllables there are two accents to be perbeived; ones 
fironger, the other fainter. Thus, in the word expos^tulatory* 
the ftronger accent is on the fyllable pos^ j but there is a fainter 
one on the lafl fyllable but one, founded tur y , expos^tulatuZ-ry r 
but this makes no difference with regard to the rule, as the primary 
accent is fo much more forcible than the fecondary one^ as evi¬ 
dently to fhew that it is- but one word which contains both. 

r l o fuch as have the right ufe of accent in common difeourfe, I fhall 
only lay down one rule with regard to it, in reading and fpeaking 
in public : which is, that they ihould always take care to lay .it upon 
the fame letter of the fyllable in reading, as they are accuilomed to do 
in converfation j and never to lay any flrefs upon any other iyllable# 
I or there are few who eith«r*read aloud, or fpeak }n public, that do not 
VOI,. I, h 
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tranfgrefs this law of accent, by dwelling equally upon different fyllables 
in the fame word: fueh as fo'r-tu'ne, na'tu're, en'cro'achmem', con'- 
-jec'tu're, pa'-ticn'ce, &c. But this is not uttering words, but fvl- 
lables ; which properly pronounced are always tied together by an ac¬ 
cent; as for'tune, na ture, encro'achment, conjecture, patience. Any 
habit of this fort gives an unnatural conftrained air to fpeecb, and 
ihould therefore be carefully avoided by all who deliver themfelves in 
public. 


Of PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation may be confidered in a twofold light,; firfl-, with, 
regard to propriety; fecondly, with regard to elegance. With regard 
to propriety, it is neceflary that each word ihould have its due accent, 
sind each letter in it its proper found. This is all that is required in 
the pronunciation of words feparately confidered ; and is the chief 
point treated of in the former part of this Grammar. With refpeft 
to elegance, befide propriety, proportion of found alfo is to be taken 
in; and this regards the delivery of words as arranged in fentences 5 
and this is the point which I fhall now chiefly confider. 

As there has been no method hitherto laid open of attaining even 
the firft part, I mean the mere propriety of pronouncing words, it is 
no wonder that the fecond, or ornamental part, has been entirely ne¬ 
glected. That which gives delight to the ear in the utterance of ar¬ 
ticulate founds, is founded upon the fame principle as that which 
pleafes in mufical compofition, I mean proportion; and this has a 
twofold reference, to'time, and to found. To the former of thefo I 
fhall give the profodian- name of Quantity, to the latter (hat of Quality.. 
At prefent I lhall confider. quantity only,, referring the other article 
to another head. 

Our early notions of quantity are all imbibed from the Latin pro- 
fody; in which, the difference between long and Ihort fyllables is 
eilablifhed by rules that., have no reference to the ear, the foie com¬ 
petent judge in this cafe; infomuch that fyllables are called long, 
-which are the fhorteft-that can be uttered by the organs of fpeech ; and 
Others are called ihort,- which take up much longer time in pronoun¬ 
cing than the former. Th.e mind thus taking a bias under the 
prejudice of falfe rules, never after arrives at a knowledge of the true 

nature* 
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•nature of quantity: and accordingly we find that all attempts hitherto 
1 to fettle the profody of our language, have been vain and fruitlefs. 

•v ^I n treating of the fimple elements or letters, I have {hewn that 
■fome, both vowels and confonants, are naturally fhort; that is, 
whofc founds cannot poffibly be prolonged ; and thefe are the 
{founds of e,», and u, of vocal founds, and three pure mutes, k, p, t, 
of the confonant; as in the words beck, lip, cut. 

I have {hewn alfo, that the founds of • all the other vowels, and of 
■the confonant femivowels, may be prolonged to what degree we 
plcafe j but at the fame time it is to be obferved, that all thefe may 
alfo be reduced to a fhort quantity, and are capable of being uttered 
in as fhort a {pace of time, as thofe which are naturally Ihort. So 
that they who fpeak of fyllables as abfolutely and in their own nature 
long, the common cant of profodians, fpeak of a non-entity: ‘for 
though, as 1 have {hewn above, there are fyllables abfolutely fhort, 
which cannot poffibly be prolonged by any effort of the fpeaker ; yet 
■it is in his power to {Horten or prolong the others to what degree 
he pleafes. 

I have faid that in pronouncing words, when the accent is on the 
vowel, the fyllable is long ; when on the confonant, fhort j by which 
1 mean, that the Reader fhould -dwell on the vowel when accented, 
in order to make it long .; and pafs rapidly over it, giving a fmart 
€li'oke to the following confonant, when the accent is on that. But 
this rule is fo far from heing attended to, that for the moft part the 
accented vocal fyllables are pronounced in as fhort a fpace of time, as 
the accented confonant; by which means all proportional quantity in 
our tongue is utterly deftroyed, and the whole appears a rapid gabble 
of foort fyllables. 

To obviate this, X would recommend it to every one to pay a 
particular attention to every vocal accented fyllable, and to dwell 
upon it fo long as to make it double the quantity of the fhort ones; 
Without this, fpeech muff be deprived of all fmoothnefs and har¬ 
mony. 

It has been faid above, that when the accent is on the confonant 
the fyllable fhould be founded fhort, and this rule in general holds 
good. Yet there are cafes in which the found of the confonant 
may be dwelt upon, and the fyllable thus rendered long j of which 

h 2 ■ . ■ J fhall 
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! I fhall fpeak more at large under the next head, that of Emphafis. In 
the mean time, I (hall point out the confonants, which, in certain 
circumftances, will admit of fuch prolongation, and lay down fome 
rules for the proper pronunciation of all. 

The reader is here defired to reeolleft the divifion, made in the 
beginning, of the confonants into mutes and femivowels, and their 
fubdivifion into pure and impure. It was there fhewn, that the found 
q£ the pure mutes cannot be at all prolonged ; that of the impure, for 
a little time; and that of the femivowels, during pleafure. As the 
queftion now is about prolonging the found of confonants, what I 
have to fay on that head muft chiefly refer to the femivowels. 

Of thefe the found of fome is difagreeablc when continued ; of 
others pleafing to the ear. Of the former kind are, m, r, s, f> efh y 
gzh, etb: of the latter /, n, v, z, ing. M, having its found en¬ 
tirely through the nofe, is difagreeable if it continues any length of 
time after its formation ; as it refembles more the lowing of oxen, 
than an articulate found. R, when continued, is alfo a harfh found, 
like the fnarling of curs. S is only a hifs, like that of ferpents. F\ 
prolonged, refembles the blowing of wind through a chink', and like 
s, retains no mark of an articulate found, after it is once formed, 
j? zb, ejh , etb , tftT, have too much of the breath mixed in forming the 
to make their found agreeable when continued. The only founds 
therefore which can be prolonged with pleafure to the ear, are uie io- 
mivowels /, n, ev, ez, ing. i’vot but all the others will admit of pro-, 
longation on certain occaftons, which fhall be explained hereafter,. 


Rules to be obferved in founding the Confonants , 

I. None of them are to be prolonged except when the accent is 
upon them ; which can only happen when they are preceded by a fhort 
founding vowel: as tell, can, love. When a long found precedes, the 
voice muft dwell^upon the.vowel, and take the confonant into the fyl- 
Jable in its fhorteft found ; otherwife, were they both dwelt upon, the 
fyllable would take up the time of two Jong founds, and would therefore 
ieem to be two; as va -fc, ral-n, bra-ve, day-s. This is an article 
ytty neceflary to be attended to by the natives of Scotland, who are 
@pt to prolong the found of a femi vowel after a long vowel. On the 
' . ©ther . 
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other hand, the people of England are to be cautioned againft running 
•the found of the vowel too quickly into the following confonantj 
%chich is too generally the pr^&ice, to the great diminution of the 
number of our long fyllables. 

2. Their found is never to be prolonged, except in monofyllablcs, 
pr final fyllables of other words; as 

Swell the bold note—. 

Fulfil your purpofe— 

Put we mull not fay. 

The fwel-ling note— 

Fulfll-ling all— 

The can-nons roar — — 

for this would be to tranfgrefs one of the fundamental laws of accent^ 
by feparating fyllables from words to which they belong, and transfer¬ 
ring them to the next. 

3. Neithef confonant, nor vowel, are to be dwelt upon beyond thelx 
common quantity, when they clofe a fentence. Thus in the follow- 
ing line—■ 

And if I lofe thy love—I Iofe my all— 

the found of the word love may be prolonged, as the fenfe is not 
completed; but that of all , though equally emphatical, mull not be 
continued beyond its common time, asrit clofes the fenfe. If we tranf- 
pofe the members of the line, the thing will be reverfed ; as thus— 

I lofe my all—if I (hould lofe thy love. 

Here the time is increafed in the word «//, and that of love reduced to 
its common quantity. 

This rule is alio very neceffary to be attended to by the natives of 
Scotland, as the dwelling upon the laft words of fentences, conftitute* 
one material difference between the Englifh fpeech and their’s. 

4. When confonants begin a word, or a fyllable, they muft be 
founded fhort; and great care muft be taken, that before their union 
with the following letter,' they be not preceded by any confufed found 
of their own. This is very difagreeable to the ear, and yet is no 
uncommon fault. The not attending to this in pronouncing the 
letter r, has been the chief caufe of our language being called by 

ifW.r.o’nrn^rC 
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foreigners the Hiding language ; though in reality it does not abound 
fo much is that letter as cither the Greek or Roman ; the final t having! 
for the ojoft part, with us, the found of k. But if care be not tak^n 
early in forming the pronunciation, people are apt to contract a h a bit 
of hiding before they utter the found of s, as well as of continuing 
it at the end. This confufed found at the beginning of words is 
equally difagrceable in all the fenjivowels. 


Of EMPHASIS. 

Emphafis difeharges, in fentences, the fame kind of office that ac¬ 
cent does in words. As accent is the link which ties fyllables toge¬ 
ther, and forms them into words j fo emphafis unites words together, 
and forms them into fentences, or members of fentences. As accent 
Signifies the fyllable on which it is laid, and makes it more diftin- 
guifhed by the ear than the reftfo emphafis ennobles the word to 
which it belongs, and prefents it in a ftronger light to the underftand- 
ing. Accent is the mark which diftinguilhes words from each other, 
as Ample types of our ideas, without reference to the mutual relation 
in which they Hand to each other. Emphafis is the mark which 
points out their feveral degrees of relationfhip, in their various com¬ 
binations, and the rank which they hold in the mind. Were there no 
accents, words would be refolved into their original fyllables: were there 
no emphafis, fentences would be refolyed into their original words j and 
in this cafe, the hearer muft be at the pains himfelf, firft, of making 
out the words, and afterwards their meaning. Whereas, by the ufc 
of accent and emphafis, words, and their meaning, being pointed out 
by certain marks, at the fame time that they are uttered, the hearer 
has all the trouble faved, but that of liftening j and can accompany the 
fpeaker at the fame pace that he goes with as clear a comprehenfion of 
the matter offered to his confideration, as the fpeaker himfelf has, if he 
tfelivers himfelf well. 

from this account it might appear, that emphafis is only a more 
forcible accent than ordinary, laid upon the word to which it belongs, 
and that it is exadfly of the fame nature, differing only in degree of 
ftrength : an opinion, which, to the great prejudice of elocution, has 
too generally prevailed. But there is an'abfolute and conftitutionai 
if difference 
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difference between accent and emphaiis, as there certainly ought to bfy 
Which ccmfifts in this ; that every emphatic fyllabte, befides a greeted 
ftrpfs, is marked aifo by a change of note in the voice. To {hew the 
necUyff ty of this, we need only obferve, that the mind, in comma- 
nicating its id^as, is in a continual ftate of activity, emotion, o t 
agitation, from the different effects which thofe ideas produce on the 
mind of the fpcaker. Now, as the end of fuch communication is noe 
merely to lay ope®,, the ideas, but alfo all the different feelings which 
they excite in him who utters them, there muff be Home other marks, 
befide words, to manifeft thefe; as words uttered in a monotonous 
ffate, 'can only reprefent a funilar ftate of mind, perfe&Iy free from 
ali aftivity or emotion. 

All that paffes in the mind of man may be reduced to two claileS# 
which l (hall call. Ideas and Emotions. By ideas, I mean, all thoughts 
which rife and pafs in fucceffion in the mind of man : by emotions, 
all exertions of the mind in arranging, combining, and feparating its 
ideas j as well as all the effe&s produced on the mind itfelf, by thofe 
ideas, from the more violent agitation of the paflions, to the calmef 
feelings, produced by the operation of the intelle£fc and fancy. la 
fhort, thought is the object of the one ; internal feeling, of the other. 
That which ferves to exprefs the former, I call the language of ideas $ 
artd the latter, the language of emotions. Words are the figns of the 
one ; tones, of the other. But there is an efiential difference betweeni 
the two, which merits our utmoff attention. The language of ideas i& 
wholly arbitrary ; that is, words, which are the figns of our ideas, have 
no natural connexion with them,, but depend purely upon convention, 
in the different focieties of men, where they are employed ; which, 
is fufficiently proved by the diverfity of languages fpoken by the different: 
nations of the world. But it is not fo with regard to the language of 
emotions. For as the communication of thefe internal feelings, was 
a matter of much more confequence in our iocial interCourfe, than, 
the mere conveying of ideas; fo, thu Author of our being did' not 
leave the invention of this language, as in the other cafe, to man;, 
hut ftamped it himlelf upon our nature, in the fame manner as he 
has done with regard to the reft of the animal world, who all exprefs. 
^itheir various feelings by various tones. Only ours, from 'the. fupe- 
.aioc rank, that w« hold, is 'infinitely more comprehensiveas there in 
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. not an aft of the mind, an exertion of the fancy, or emotion of th<^ 
heart, which have not annexed to them their peculiar tone and note 9 * 
of the voice, by which they are to be expfefled ; and which, when ptp*. 
perly ufed, excite in the minds of others, tuned invariably by the J^fnd 
of nature in unifon to thofe notes, analogous emotions. Whenever 
therefore man interferes, by fubftituting any other notes in the roon\ 
of thofe which nature has annexed to the afts and feelings ot the 
. mind, fo far the language of emotions is corrupted, and fails of its 
; end. For the chords of the human heart , thus tuned in unifon to 
the natural notes only, will never vibrate in correfponJence to thole of 
tiie artificial kind. 

The means by which this expreffive language of nature has beeii 
corrupted in the different nations of the world, have been fet forth at 
large in the fecond lefture on the Art of Reading; at prefent I fhal! 
content myfelf with laying open the caufe of its having been in a 
great meafure loft to us in this country. Which is nothing elfc than 
the very defective and erroneous method in which all are trained in the 
art of reading ; whereby all the various, natural, expreffive tones of 
ipeech are fupprefled; and a few artificial, unmeaning, reading notes 
are fubftituted in their room. Nothing can more clearly confirm the 
truth of this pofition, than the following obfervation—That there are 
few people, who fpeak Englifh without a provincial tone, that have 
not the raoft accurate ufe of emphafis, when they utter their fenti- 
xnents in common difeourfe j and the reafon that they have not the fame 
ufe of it, in reading aloud the fentiments of others, or delivering their 
own in public, is, that they are apt to fubftitute the artificial tones and 
cant of reading, to which they have been habituated from their child¬ 
hood, in the room of thofe of the natural kind. 

From this view of the caufe of the diforder, the remedy of courfe 
ibggefts itfelf. The firft neceflary ftep is, to get rid of the artificial 
notes fuperinduced by the bad habit of reading ; and to fupply their 
places with thofe of the najural kind. If it be afked, how we are to 
acquire the ufe of the proper notes in reading, after we have got 
rfd of the others; my anfwer is, that we have them all prepared 
within outfeives, ready to ftart forth if properly fought for. In order 
fo this, it is neceflary that each reader fhould not only underftand, 
but feel the fentiments of the Author j arid if he enters into the fpirit 

of 
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of the Author’s fentiments, as well as into the meaning of his words, 
&e will not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. But I 
ihall defer fpeaking of the method to be ufed in order to accomplifh 
thlu^ioint, till I have treated of the next article, that of 


Pauses stops. 

Stopping t like 'fp^lling, has, at different periods of time , and by 
different perfons, been confidered, in "a great meafure, as arbitrary, 
and has had Its different fafhions; nor are there at this day any 
fure general rules eftablifhed for the pra&ice of that art. The truth 
is, the modern art of punctuation was not taken from the art of fpeak- 
ing, which certainly ought to have been its archeivpe, and probably 
would, had that art been fludied and brought to perfection by the mo¬ 
derns; but was in a great meafure regulated by the rules of gram¬ 
mar, which they had fludied ; that is, certain parts of fpeech are 
kept together, and others divided by flops, according to their gram¬ 
matical conflruCtion, often without reference to the paufes ufed in dif- 
courfe. And the only general rule, by which paufes can be regulated 
poperly, has been either unknown, or unattended to; which is, that 
paufes, for the mofl part, depend on emphafis. I have already fhewn, 
that words are fufnciently diflinguifhed from each other, by accent; 
but to point out their meaning when united in fentences, ertiphafls 
and paufqs are neceflary. As emphalis is the link which conned* 
words.together, and forms them into fentences, or into members of 
fentences ; when in the fame fentence there are more than one mem¬ 
ber, and more than one emphatic word, that there maybe no mUtake 
with regard to the number of words belonging to each empnahs, at 
the end of every fueh member of a fentence, there ought to be a per¬ 
ceptible paufe. If it be afked, why a paufe fhould any more be ne¬ 
ceflary to emphafis than t# accent? or why emphaiis alone, will not 
fufhciently diflinguifh the members of fentences from each other, 
without paufes, as accent does words? the aniwer is obvious; that 
we are pre-acquair.tcd with the found of words, and cannot millake 
them when diftimSlly pronounced, however rapidly : but we jire not 
pr;p-aCquainted with the meaning of fentences, which muft be pointed 
clit to us by the reader or fpeaker; and as this can only be done, by 
* Vol. 1 . 
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evidently {hewing what words appertain to each emphatic one j un 
fefs a pau/e be made at the end of the Jaft word belonging to th' 
fprmer emphatic one, we {hall not be able to know at all times,t< 
which of the two emphafes the intermediate words are to be refer/Jd. 
and this muft often breed confufion in the fenfe. 

Thus unfit as the ftate of punctuation is to anfvt^r even its own 
end, the teachers of the art of reading have annexed another office 
to it, quite foreign to its nature, which has been .-attended with the 
worft confequences with regard to delivery ; and mat is by affociating 
certain artificial notes of the voice to thefe flops. How little fitted 
they are to anfwer this end, we may judge, by confidering that the 
-notes preceding paufes and refts in difoourfe, arc exceedingly numerous 
and various, according to the fenfe of the words, the emotions of 
the mind, or the exertions of fancy j and cannot pcffibly be repre- 
fented by fo fmall a number as four or five marks, which are ufed 
as flops : yet all this immenfe variety are fvvallowed up and loft in 
the reading notes, which ufually confift only of two; one annexed 
to the flops which mark members of fentences, as comma, femicolon, 
and colon; the other to the full flop, when the fcntcncc is complete. 
By fomc, the pupils are taught to elevate their voice in the former cafe, 
and to deprefs it in the latter. By others, the deprdlcd note is ufed in 
both cafes, only differing in degree. 

Here then is to be found the true fouree of the bad manner of reading 
and fpeaking in public, that fo generally prevails : which is, that 
we are taught to read in a different way, with different tones and ca¬ 
dences, from thofe which we ufe in fpeaking; 2nd this artificial manner, 
being ufed inftead of the natural one, in all recitals and repetitions at 
fchool, as well as in reading, generally infedls the delivery of all who 
afterwards fpeak in public. For they are apt to confidcr this fpecics 
of delivery, which they have been taught, as fuperior to that kind 
which comes of courfe, without any pains; and therefore judge it the 
moft proper to be ufed on all public occafions. But as there is fome- 
thing in this monotoncfUs manner of reading, againft which nature 
herfelf revolts when they are to deliver their own fentiments in 
fpeaking, each individual, not having been inftru£ted in the proper ufe 
of fuit^Sly varied and expreffive tones, falls into a certain cant or 
tone, by certain elevatiqns and depreffions of the voice, to which a \ 

fentenctc 
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fentences are fet alike; and this tune, being void both of harmony and. 

expreflion, is at once difcordant to the ear, and difgufting to the un- 
^(fcrftanding. Thus has this unnatural mode of utterance 9 fpread itfelf 
in ijhgjtenate-boufc, the pulpit , the bar , and every place where public 
declamation ir-pfed; infomuch that the inftances of a juft and natu- 
* *al elocution ar\ very rare : the want of which is moft generally and 
fenfibly felt in oar churches. 

Having fhewn'^e many abufes committed in the two moft im¬ 
portant articles of delivery, emphafis and flops, it now remains to point 
out the remedy. 

The fource of thefe abufes may be farther traced, by attentively 
weighing the following obfervation—That no illiterate man ever ufes 
falfe cmphafes, tones, or flops, in fpeaking; it is only the literate, 
thole that have learned to read, that can fall into errors of that fort. 
For, as our ideas pafs in train in our minds, and are there con¬ 
nected or divided, the illiterate man, without rule or thought, exhibits 
them exa&ly as they pafs in his mind. To the idea that makes the 
moft forcible imprefiion there, he gives the greateft force of expreflion 
in utterance; and therefore the ftrongeft emphalis to the word which 
ftands as its mark. And whatever emotions are excited in him by tuofe 
ideas, he cannot help manifefting by fuitable tones, looks, and ges¬ 
tures ; as thefe neceflarily proceed from an original Jaw of his confti- 
tution, and without pains cannot be fupprefled. Whereas the man 
who has learned to read, has been taught to conneft or leparate his 
words, by arbitrary rules of flopping, which are not taken from the 
natural train of our ideas. He has no mark to point out the moft im¬ 
portant word, which is therefore often neglected, or . the empties 
transferred to another of lefs confequence. He is not taught to an¬ 
nex to his words, any part of the language of emotions, tones, hv.ks, 
and gefturcs; which are therefore wholly omitted, or abfurdly applied. 
In fhort, as in the whole written language there is nothing offei-u to 
the eye but letters and flops; the teacher of^the art of reading thinks 
he has done his duty, when he has irtftnnSted you in the manner of 
fpelling thofe letters properly, fo as to form them into words; and in 
the ufe of the flops to feparate fentences, and members of femen.es 
Atom each other. It is here therefore the remedy is to be fo^gtu jr, 
py fupplying and corre&ing'What is erroneous and defective in the ait 
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of reading. For it is manifeft from what has been faid before, that 
if reading could be brought to be exadlly the fame thing as fpeak- 
jng, a }uft and forcible delivery would of courfe follow, though mp<e 
might be required to make it graceful and pleafing to the ear. ,.J r ow- 
cver eafy it may appear at firft fight to put this in praaftce, yet upon 
trial it would be f <und more difficult than is imagj/ed. Confirmed 
bad habits in a thing which we daily pra&ife, can be removed only 
by a right method, and daily practice according ta«hat method. 

Such a method is what I am now about to lay down ; and 1 dare pro- 
mife that whoever will purfue it, will find effe&s from it;, fuitable 
to the pains that he (hall take. 

The chief error 1 in writing, is the manner of flopping, different from 
the natural train of our ideas : and the chief defect, the want of 
fixne mark for each emphatic word; which is the caufe of neglecting, 
or misapplying emphafis. To get the better of bad habits arifing from 
thete, i w»uld prop'lie the following method. 

It a perfon has a mind to read any paifage correctly, let him firfi writs 
it out without Jlops. Let him then confidcr the general meaning and 

purport of the words, and enter into the fpirit of the fentrment, L. *. 
him ilk himfelf—Mow fhould I deliver this, fuppofing it to be the 
immediate effuiion of my own mind ? Let him try to do this. Uc will 
not at firft be able to nit the mark, for his habitual reading tones will 
force themfelves upon him for fome time j but at every trial, with thsr 
point in view, fie will gain ground. It will be of groat affiftance 
to him, if he can get a triend to hear him fentence by fcntence, itiiT 
afking him -Is that the way in which I fhould utter that fentence, 
fuppofing it to proceed from the immediate fentiments of my mind ? 
For in thai cafe he may be often informed of his ufing thofe artificial 
tones of reading, which, from habit, may not ftrike his own ear, 
though they will immediately be perceived by another’s. After.this 
Jet him flop it, according to the method which he has fettled of 
fpeaking it: but let him not ufe the common flops of writing, the 
fight of which, would revive the ufe of their aflociated topes ; inflead 
of thtfe let him employ fmall inclined lines, to be placed at the top 
■ of the line behind the word, and not at the bottom j in order as little a? 
jpoffible^fo revive the idea of the ufual flops. To anfwer this’ en'i 
fpqf iparks will be fufficient, as thus—. ^ 

io For i 
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For the fhorteft paufe a fmall inclined line, thus ' 

For the fecond, double the time of the former, two Jr 
And for the third, or full Hop, three 777 

To mark a paufe longer than any belonging to the 
uiu& flops, two horizontal lines, as thus = 

The mannerXof reducing this to pra&icc, may be m^dc clear try 
the following example : 

D'early belo'ved ^rethren ~ The feripture moveth us 7 in fu'ndry 
places 7 to acknow'lege and confe'fs our manifold fins and wicked- 
nefs v and that we ihould not diffe'mble 7 nor clo'ke them / before 
the face of Almighty God 7 our Ilca'vcnly Father 77 but confe'fs 
them 7 with an humble 7 lowly / penitent 7 and ob'edient heart 7 
to the end that w t may obtain forgi'vcnefs of the fame 7 by hi's 7 
j'nfinite goodnefs and mercy 7/7 

Having fettled the flops, let him afterwards mark each emphatic 
word, by placing a Hoping line inclining to the right, over the 
seec-nrod letter of fuch word , as is done in the above example. To 
this accented fyllable let him conftantly endeavour to give the pe¬ 
culiar note which nature hcrfelf has annexed to the fentiment, and 
this will ferve as a key-note or regulator of the others. I would 
recommend it to him not to proceed to another pafiage, till, by 
frequent trials, he has made himfelf mafter of one ; and his beft 


way of knowing this, will be, to read it to different perfons, at 
Jiftyn\nt times, ftill afleing them the quefrion before mentioned; 
and he may be pretty fure, when they are agreed in opinion, that he 
•tas accomplished the point. From this pafiage let him proceed 
to another; and fo on, ftill making choice of diverfity of ftyle 
ar.J matter; and it is inconceivable, when once he fhall have made 
himfelf mailer of a few paflages iri that way, how quick his progrefs 
will be afterwards. But ftill he muft not indulge himfelf for fome 
time, in reading any thing, but with this particular view, othervvife 
his old habit will counteract his progrcfs*in the new way. 

But it may be faid, that though his manner may be changed, in 
reading thofe paflages that are marked in the propofed way, his old 


habit will prevail when he reads fuch as are written in the^cuftomary 
planner. To prevent this, I would advife him, after he has marked 


anv 
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any paflage, and made himfelf mafter of it, to read the fame paflage 
aloud as ufually written or printed ; and if this fliould occafion any 
difference in him, from the manner he had before fettled, let hifti 
lead it over and over till he has brought it to be the fame, ..-This 
.Will make him attentive to the errors and defects ia^the graphic 
art, and he will come gradually to neglect thofe falfe glides, theftopsj 
and learn to be attentive only to the main drift aifl fcope of each 
fentence. But as it will require long practice, before he will be able 
to do this at fight, I would recommend it to Km not to read any 
thing aloud, for fome time at Ieaft, till he has caft his eye over it, 
and taken in the general fenfe of the paflage. And I would alfoadvife 
him not to deliver any thing from notes in public, without ufing the 
marks before mentioned, till habit (hall have fettled’ him in the 
right way. 

This method, Ample as it is, I can vouch from experience, will, 
if properly followed, change the artificial and unaffedting, to the 
natural and forcible manner of utterance. And whoever can accom- 
plifli that point, will certainly obtain the chief end of delivery, 
that of gaining attention, and making an impreflion on his audi¬ 


tory. 

There i? one article relative to the intonation of the ftops, which, 
though of the utmaft importance to a juft and graceful delivery, has 
never yet been pointed out, and which, as demanding the utmoft 
attention, I have referved forth? laft place. In the ufual method of 
managing the voice with refpedt to the ftops, we are only taught 
either to raife or lower it, according to the nature of the ftops j but 
there is a third thing to be done of more frequent ufe, and as 
e/Ie-ntially ncceffary, which is, fufpending the voice before certain 
paufes, without any change of note. The method of pointing out 
to the ear the clofe of a fentence, or a full completion of the 
fenfe, is by a depreffed note. That of marking the members of 
Sentences, or incomplete femes, is either by an elevated or fufpended 
.The elevated notes fliould be chiefly appropriated to the 
^pnipftatic fyiLbles, and fliould hardly everotherwife precede paufes. 


except in notes of admiration, interrogation, or impaflioned dif- 
COBrftt: tXc incomplete members of all other fentences fliould be 


i 


marked only by a fufpenfion of the voice, in the fame individual 
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note, as if it had proceeded without interruption to the next member 
of the fentence. They who do otherwife, if they elevate the voice 
at the clofe of the ftnaller members, fall into a tune or cant running 
through all fentences alike. If they deprefs it, they make the mem* 
beifc 'a^j^r fo many detached fentences, and deftroy that conca¬ 
tenation of the parts, without which the complete fcnfe of the 
whole can nevSf clearly be manifefted. They who have been ac- 
cuftomed to ma*:e fome change of note before all ftops, will find it 
very difficult at firl^to fufpend their voice without fuch change j and 
their beft method to attain it in reading will be, at firft, to run the 
words of the former member, into the firft of the latter, without 
any paufe, attending to the note which they ufe in that cafes 
then let them try to flop at that word in the fame note, which 
will be then juft frefih on the ear. But they will have a ftill more 
certain method, by having recourfe to the general rule before laid 
down, and afking themfelves how they would utter thofe words, if 
they were fpeaking, not reading them. 

Having faid all that is neceffary on the intonation of the paufes, 
it now remains to fay fomething on the time of their duration. , la 
this refp»< 5 t, the great fault almofl: univcrfally committed, is that of 
making them too ftiort. As every member of a fentence contains 
fome idea of more or lefs importance to the drift of the whole, these 
ought to be a fufficicnt paufe at the end of each member, to give 
time for each idea to make its due impreffion on the mind, and the 
proportion of time in the paufe fhould be regulated, by the importance 
of each idea ; or by the clofer, or more remote connexion which 
it has with the main object of the fentence, Paufes in difeourfe 
anfwer the fame end that fhades do in piilures ; by the proper ufe 
of which, the objects ftand out diftinitly to the eye; and without 
which, were the colours to run into one another, it would be 
difficult to diferiminate the feveral figures of the compofititn. Ira 
order to get the better of this bad habit of running fentences, and 
their members, too quickly into one anotHfer, I would recommend it 
to every reader to make all his paufes longer than is necefiary, till 
hy degrees he brings them to their due proportion. 


0 / 
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Of the PITCH and MANAGEMENT of the VOICE., 

Thefe are articles of the utmoft importance, to give dug. force 
and proportion to all the others. In order to be hejHTwith fat«f- 
fa&ion, it is ncceflary that the fpeaker fhould delijjfcr himfelf with 
cafe. But if he does not know how to pitch his vcjice properly, lie 
can never have the due management of it; and^kis utterance will 
be painful to himfelf, and irkfomc to his hearey^ 

Every fpeaker, who is not corrupted by bad habits, has three 
pitches in his voice; the .high, low, and middle pitch. The 
middle, is that which is ufed in common difeourfe; from which 
he either rifes or falls, according as the matter of his difeourfe, ot 
emotions of his mind require. This middle pitch, therefore, is 
what ought to be generally ufed, for two reafons; firft, bccaufe 
the organs of, the voice are ftronger, and more pliable in this 
pitch, from conflant ufe: and fccondly, bccaufe it is more cafy 
to rife or fall from that pitch, to high or low, with regular pro¬ 
portion. 

Moft perfons, through want of fkill and practice, when they read 
or fpeak in public, fall into one of the extremes. Either through 
timidity and diffidence, they ufe the low pitch, in which they arc 
not heard at all, or with fo much trouble to the liftener, as foon 
to weary attention : or, if they aim at avoiding this fault . they run 
into the high pitch ; which is produdlive of confequcnccs equally 
bad. The organs 1 * of the voice in this unufual pitch, are foon 
wearied ; and languor rnd hoarfeneis enfue. And as the mafon 
for continuing it, will be equally ftrong during the whole difeourfe, 
as for the firft fetting out in it, the fpeaker muft lofc all the be¬ 
nefits whj.ch arife from variety, and fall into a difgufting mono¬ 
tony. 

The prevalence of this practice atifes from a common miftakc in 
fhofe who fpeak, for the firft time, in a large room, and before a 
numerous auditory. They conclude it impofliblc that they fhould 
be heard in their common pitch of voice, and therefore change it to 
a higher.,/ Thus they ,confound two very diflinct things, making 

high 
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high and low, the lame' with loud and foft. Loud and foft in 
S peaking, is like the forte and piano in mufic; it only refers to the 
different degrees of force ufed in the fame key : whereas high 
' and low, imply a change of key. So that the bufinefs of every 
fpe;;kcr is, -.to proportion the force or loudnefs of voice to the 
di/.e of the roon., anu number of his auditors, in its ufual pitch. 
. If it be larger th in ordinary, he is to (peak louder, not higher, in 
his ufual key, hit in a new one. And whoever negle&s this, 
will never be able *o manage his voice with eafe to himfelf, or 
fatisfaction to his hearers. lie who delivers himfelf in a moderate 
pitch, "whenever his fubject demands that he fbould rife to a higher, 
or fink to a lower, dots it with eafe, and in due proportion j and 
produces the effedfs which are to la expected from inch change, and 
agreeable vaiiciy. While he who takes a high pitch, cannot rife 
upon oceaffon, without running into difeord ; nor fink, with any 
ride of proportion to guide him. They who, to avoid this fault, 
n:n into the oppofite extreme*; and begin in a lower pitch than is 
•natural to them, err indeed on the fafer fide, but are cquaffy diffant 
from the point of truth. It is true, it is more eafy to rife gra¬ 
dually and proportionally, than to defeend ; but while, they remain 
m that key, it will appear equally unnatural, and more languid 
than the other ; and they will be very apt, through the body of 
their difeourfe, to run chiefly into that key in which they had fet 
out. 

i\ ;,rh regard to the degree of loudnefs to be ufed, the beft: rule 
for a fpcaker to obferve is, never to utter a greater quantity of voice, 
than he can afford without pain to himfelf, or any extraordinary 
effort. While he docs this, the other organs of fpeech wiil be at 
liberty to difeharge their feveral offices with eafe; and he will al¬ 
ways have Iris voice under command. But whenever he tranfgrefles 
tiiefc bounds, he gives up the reins, and has no longer any ma¬ 
nagement of it. And it will ever be the fafeft way too, to keep 
within his compafs, rather than go at any time to the utmoft ex¬ 
tent of it; which is a dangerous experiment, and never juftifiable 
but upon fome extraordinary emotion. For even in that cafe, the 
ttanfgreffing of the limits in the leaft, will fcarce be pardonedv for, 
cs the judicious Shakefpcar" has well obferved in his inftru&ion to 

Vrn. T 
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the player. In the very torrent , tempejly and as / may fay whirlwind cf 
your paffton , you mujl acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
fmootbnefs. 

In order to have a full power and command over the voice, it is* 
neceffary that the fpeaker {hould undcriiand the right^fnp.ttgerpent 
of the breath ; an article of the utmoft importance to the whold of 
delivery, and yet which is as little known as any of the reft. The 
falfe rule, by which people in general are inftrufled in learning to 
read, that the breath is never to be drawn, buj when there is a full 
ftop, or clofe of the fenfe, has made it exceedingly difficult to 
utter long fentences, efpecially to thole who are fhort-winded. 
They are therefore apt to run themfelves entirely out of breath, and 
not to ftop till the failure of that obliges them to it, which is there¬ 
fore likely to happen in improper places ; or elfe they fubdivide the 
long fentence, into as many diftindl fentences, as they take times of 
breathing; to the utter confufion of the fenfe. For, as thev have 
been taught not to take breath, but when they make a full ftop, 
they habitually ufe the tone of a full ftop, whenever they take 
breath. 

It is of as much importance to a fpeaker, that he Ihould have at 
all times a Efficient command of breath, as that an organ /hould be 
fupplied with a proper quantity of air. In order to this, he Ihould 
take care always to get a frefh fupply, before he feels any want of it ; 
for while he has fome to fpare, he recruits it with fuch eafe, that his 
hearers are not at all fenfible of his doing it. Whereas if be waits till 
he is putin mind of it, by fome degree of uneafinefs, he not only does 
it with more difficulty himfelf, but he may depend upon it that his 
hearers have alfo felt his uneafinefs, and been fenfible of his difficulty. 
For, fo ftrong is the fympathy between the organs of fpcech and 
thofe of hearing, that the lcaft uneafinefs in the one, is immediately 
perceived by the other. 

To enable a reader or fpeaker to accomplifti this point, it is only 
neceffary to obferve, thet he may at all times fupply himfelf with any 
quantity of breath he pleafes, even at the fmalleft ftop, only obferving 
the rule laid down, that of giving the true tone which {hould precede 
{itch ftop. For the note of the voice, in that cafe, Efficiently marks 
the nature of the paufe, without any reference to time, which he is at 

liberty 
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liberty to prolong at pleafure, without prejudice to the fenfe; as the 
connexion of the fenfe does not at all depend upon the length of 
. time in the (lops, as is abfurdly imagined, but upon the tone of voice 
accompanying them* This circumftance gives the ipeaker fuch power 
over the paufes, as, judicioufly ufed, may contribute much to the 
main point in view, that of ftrongly inculcating his meaning. For, 
by this means, he may always proportion his paufes to the import¬ 
ance of the fenfe; and not merely to the grammatical ftru£tureof words 
in fentcnces, making like paufes to all of like ftru&ure, without 
diftin< 5 iion. For inftance, if there be any propofition or fentiment 
which he would enforce more ftrongly than ’the reft, he may either 
precede it by a longer paufe than ufual, which will roufe attention, 
and give it the more weight when it is delivered ; or he may make a 
longer paufe after it is clofed, which will give time to the mind to 
ruminate upon it, and let it fink deeper into it by rcfle&ion j or, accord¬ 
ing to the importance of the point, he may do both. He may go 
flill farther, and make a paufe before feme very emphatical word, where 
'neither the fenfe, nor common ufage would admit of any; and this 
on proper occafions may produce a very powerful effedh 

0 / TONES. 

Thus far I have confidered the feveral points, that are fundamen¬ 
tally and efiemially neceflary to every public fpcaker; without which, 
he will be fe far from making any impreftion on his hearers, that he 
will not be i ble to command their attention, nor, in many cafes, even 
make himfelf underftood. Yet fe low is the (late of elocution among 
us, that a man who is mafter even of thefe rudiments of rhetoric, is 
comparatively confidered as one of an excellent delivery. This very 
circumftance, therefore, is a fufticient inducement to apply"ctofely, at 
leaft to the maftcry of thefe points. 

But to fuch as (hould be defirous to extend their views fo far as 
to attain the nobler ends of oratory, 1 mean a power of commanding 
the tempers, difpofitions, and paffions of mankind, there a^e other 
points to be confidered ; to mafter which will require the elofeft 
attention, and infinite pains. # .The firft, and principal of thefe, ‘is the 
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article of tones ; upon the proper uTc and management of which, !)jl 
that is pleafurable, or affeifting in elocution, chiefly depends. 

What I have hitherto faid on this fubje£f, refers only to parti¬ 
cular-notes of the voice, appertaining to emphafis and flops, in fcn- 
tences. Here I mein to fpeak of that general intonation, which 
pervades whole periods, and parts of a difeourfe. f 

Tones may be divided into two kinds-, natural and inftituted. The 
natural, are fuch as belong to the paflions of man in his animal 
ftate ; which are implanted in his frame, by the hand of nature; and 
which fpontaneoufly break forth, whenever he is under the influence 
of any of thofe paflions. Thefe form a uni verbal language, equally 
ufed by all the different nations of the world, and equally underftood 
and felt by all. Thus, the tones expreflive of borrow, lamentation, 
mirth, joy, hatred, anger, love, pity, dec. are the fame in all coun¬ 
tries, and excite emotions in us analogous to thofe paflions, when 
accompanying words which we do not underftand. 

The inftituted tones, are thofe which are fettled by compact, to 
mark the different operations, exertions, and emotions of the intellect 
and fancy, in producing their ideas; and thefe in a great meafure differ, 
in different countries, as the languages do. 

The former of thefe, it is .evident, neither require ftudy nor pains, 
when we are ourfelves under the influence of any of thofe paflions, as 
they are neceflarily produced by them: tut in attempting to produce 
them, either in delivering the impaftxoncd fpceches of writers ; or in 
affuming them in our own difeourfes ; we fhall fail of the poitit, fo. 
far as wc fail of feeling, for the time, the very paflions we would 
exprefs. We may indeed mimic the tones of thofe paflions, but the 
cheat will- be maniieft, and not reach the hearts of the hearers. 
Si vis me jiere , delcndwn cjl primum tili ipjt y is a well known maxim, 
and will hold good with regard to all the other paflions. 

With rclpect to the latter, it will require great pains and much ob- 
fervation, to become nvfter of them. 

When W'e contider that all thefe tones are to be accompanied by 
fuitable ilooks and geftures; not only adapted in the jufteft propor¬ 
tion to give due force to the fentimenr, but regulated a!fo in fuch a 
way as to appear graceful, we need not wonder that this fpecics of 

oratory 
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oratory is fcarce known among us , who have never liudied even the 
.principles of the art. Nor is it hardly ever attempted to be put in 
y>raclice, except on the ft age; where indeed fome degree of it is eften- 
tially neceftary. And the extreme difficulty'of arriving at any degree 
of perfection in it cannot be more clearly fhewn, than by recol- 
JetSHnsr how few the inftances are, of thofe who have fuccceded even 
tolerably there, though it be the snain objedt and bufinefs of their 
lives. \\\ this is the neceftary confequence of our having devoted 
our whole time and attention to the cultivation of the written lan¬ 
guage, and leaving that of fpeech entirely to chance. 

When wc reflect, that not only every thing which is pleafurablej 
every thing which is forcible and affecting in elocution, but alfo the 
inoft material points neceftary to a full and diftinct comprchcnfion, 
even of the fenfe of what is uttered, depend upon the proper ufe of 
tones, and their accompaniments ; it may well aftonifh us to thinks 
that fuch eft’ential parts of language fhould in a civilized country, and 
a country of freedom too, be wholly neglected. Nay worfe—that 
cur youth fhould not only be uninftructcd in the true ufe of thefe, but”« 
in the liftle art that is ufed, they fhould be early perverted by falfe;5, 
rules, utterly repugnant to thofe which nature has clearly pointed out 
to us. And how can it be other wife, when we have given up the 
vivifying energetic language, ftamped by God himfelf upon our na¬ 
tures, for that which is the cold, lifelefs work of art, and invention 
of man ; and bartered that, which can penetrate the inmoft recefies 
oi t,he foul, for one which dies in the ear, or fades upon the fight ? 

Such is our prefent rtate, and fuch it muft ever continue, till the \ 
object be changed ; till the living language be reftored to its due rank, " 
and fchools of rhetoric eftablifhed, as in old Greece and Rome, for 
teaching the noblcii, mod ufeful, and ornamental art, tffat ever im¬ 
proved and dignified human nature. 


Of the RECITATION £ / POF.TIC NUMBERS. 

In order to know the cl i fie rent manner to be ufed in the recitation 
of- verfe, from that of p role, it will b<? neceftary to examine, in the 
firfl place, wherein the difterei.ee between profe and verfe ct^ififts. 

Poetic 
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Poetic numbers are founded upon the fame principles with thofe of 
the mufical, and are governed by fimilar laws. Proportion and order 
are the fources of the pleafure we receive from both, and the beauty 
of each depends upon a due obfervation of the laws of meafure, and 
movement. The efiential difference between them is, that the 
matter of the one confifts of articulate, of the other, inarticulate founds i 
but fyllables in the one corrcfpond to notes in the other; poetic feet, 

, to mufical bars ; and verfes, to (trains: they have all like properties, 
and ate governed by fimilar laws. 

The constituent parts of verfe are, feet, and paufes ; from the due 
^iffribution of which, refult meafure, and movement. Feet confift ®f 
a certain number of fyllables united together, like notes in bars j 
and a certain number of thofe feet, when completed, according to 
the rules of the different fpecics of verfification, form verfes or drains. 
They are called feet, becaufe it is by their aid that the voice as it were 
ileps along through the verfe, in a meafured pace; and it is therefore 
necefiary that the fyllables which mark this regular movement of 
the voice, Should in fome manner be diftinguifhed from the others. 
This diftin&ion was made among the ancient Romans, by dividing 
their fyllables into long and fhort, and afeertaining their quantity, 
by an exa& proportion in founding them ; the long, being to the 
ihort, as two to one ; and the long fyllables, being thus the more im¬ 
portant, marked the movement. In Englilh, fyllables are divided 
Into accented and unaccented : and the accented fyllables, being as 
flrongly diftinguifhed from the unaccented by the peculiar llrefs 
of the voice upon them, are equally capable of marking the move¬ 
ment, and pointing out the regular paces of the voice, a$ the long 
fyllables were, by their quantity, among the Romans. 

From not having examined the peculiar genius of our tongue, our 
Profodians have fallen into a variety of errors : fome having adopted 
the rules of our neighbours, the French; and others having had 
recourfe to thofe of the ancients ; though neither of them, in realitv, 
would fquare with our tongue, on account of an effential difference 
3*tween them. With regard to the French, they meafured verfes 
by the nun^er of fyllables whereof they were compofed, on account 
of a conftitutidnal defcfl in their tongue, which rendered it incapable 
of riumbdts formed by poetic feet. For it has neither accent, nor 

quantity. 
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quantity, fuited to the purpofe; the fyllables of their words being for 
the mod part equally accented ; and the number of long fyllables 
' % being out of all proportion greater than that of the fhort. Hence for 
a long time it was fuppofed, as it is by mod people at prefent, that 
our verfes were compofed, not of feet, but fyllables; and accordingly 
they are denominated verfes of ten, eight, fix, or four fyllables, even 
'to this day. -Thus have we loft fight of the great advantage which 
our language has given us over the French, in point of poetic 
numbers, by its being capable of a geometrical proportion, on which, 
the harmony of vcrfification depends; and blindly reduced ourfelves 
to that of the arithmetical kind, which contains no natural power of 
pleafing the ear. And hence, like the French, our chief pleafure 
in verfe, antes from the poor ornament of rhime. 

Some few of our Profodians finding this to be an error, and that 
our verfes were really compofed of feet, not fyllables, without farther 
examination, baldly applied all the rules of the Latin profody to our 
verfification ; though fcarce any of them anfwered exactly, and fothe 
of them were utterly incompatible with the genius of our tongue.. 
Thus bec^ufe the Roman feet were formed by quantity, they afierted 
the fame of ours, denominating all the accented fyllables long; 
whereas 1 have formerly fhewn, that the accent, in fome cafes, as 
certainly makes the fyllable on which it is laid, fhort, as in others it 
makes it long. And their whole theory of quantity, borrowed from 
the Roman, in which they endeavour to eftablifh the proportion of 
long and fhort, as immutably fixed to the fyllables of words con- 
flrudled in a certain way, at once falls to the ground ; when it is 
fhewn, that the quantity of our fyllables is perpetually varying with 
the fenfe, and is for the moll part regulated by emphafis: which has 
been fully proved in the courfe of Leclures on the Art of Reading 
Verfe; where it has been alfo fhewn, that this very circumflance has^ 
given us an amazing advantage over the ancients, in point of poetic 
numbers. 

The other conftituent part of verfe, cqnfifls in paufes, peculiarly 
belonging to verfe, and differing from the profaic. Of the poetic 
paufes, there are two forts ; one denominated Cefural, t^ie other I 
fhall call the Final. The cefural, divides the verfe into^equal, or 
13 unequal 
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unequal parts j the final, clofcs it. The cefural paufe is known io 
all who have any acquaintance with the nature of vofe j but the final^ 
has hitherto efcaped the” obfervation of al! the writers upon thajr 
fubjed. It is for that very real on, that there bar not hitherto been 
given an adequate idea of verfe, in contradiftirkiion to profe, fince 
it is the ufe of this final paufe, which, on many occafions, alone 
iiiftrks the difference between the two. It is the line diawn between 
their boundaries, which can never be miflafcen, wYift it .emains ; 
remove it, and it is impoflible, in' many cafes, to diiilnguilk the one 
frtim the other. 

Do wc not obferve, that verfe is written in a different way from, 
profe ? Do we not find that in each fpccics of vuiification, every 
line is bounded by the meafure r that is, mu ft terminate, when the 
number of feet which belongs to the kind of metre. Is completed. 
Is not this done to mark the metre dlftincily ? And is it to the eye only 
that the metre is to be marked?—the eye, which, of itfclf, can form 
no judgment of meafure ill founds, nor take any pk-jfufe in fuch 
arrangement of words ; and /hull the ear, the fo!c judge of numbers, 
to which nature herfclf has annexed a delight in the perception 
of metre, be left without any mark, to point out the completion of 
the meafure? If it were indeed a law of our verfification, that every 
line ihould terminate with a flop in the fenfe, the boundaries of 
the meafure would then be fixed, and could not be miilaken. Hut 
when we know, that one of the greateil perfections in our blank 
heroic verfe, is that of drawing out the fenfe from one line to an¬ 
other, I am afraid,, in that cafe, if there be no mark to/hew where 
the meafure ends, it will be often carried away by the fenfe, and, 
confounded with it, be changed to pure profe. Nothing has puzzled 
the bulk of readers, or divided their opinions more, than the manner 
in which thofe verfes ought to be recited, where the fenfe does not 
clofe with the line; and whofe lail words have a ncceflfary con¬ 
nexion with thofe that begin the fubfequent verfe. Some, who feo 
the nece/fity of pointing out the metre, make a paufe at the end of 
fuch lines j but never having been taught any other paufe, but thole 
of the fent^ptial kind, they ufe one of them, and pronounce the laft 
word in fudi a note, as ufually marks a member of a fentcnce. 

Now 
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Now this is certainly improper j Becaufe they make that appear to 
be a complete member of a fentence, which is an incomplete one ; 
and by thus disjoining the fenfe, as well as the words, often con¬ 
found the weaning. Others of a more enthufiaflic kind , elevate their 
voices, at the end of all verfes, to a higher note than is ever ufed in 
any of the fentential flops; but fuch a continual repetition of the 
fame high note, at the clofe of every verfe, though it marks the 
metre diiWndily, becomes difgufling by its monotony ; and gives an 
air of chanting to fuch recitation, extremely difagreeable to every ear, 
except that of the reciter himfelf; who, in general, feems highly de¬ 
lighted with his own tune, and imagines it gives equal pleafure to 
others. It was to a reader of this fort, that Casfar faid, ‘ If yon 
read, you fing; and if you fing, you fing very ill.* 

To avoid thefe feveral faults, the bulk of readers have chofeit 
what they think a fafer courfe, which is, that of running the lines one 
into another, without the leaft paufe, where they find none in the fenfe 5 
in the fame manner as they would do in fentences of profe, were 
.they, to find the fame words there fo difpofed ; by which means they 
reduce verfe to a hobbling kind of metre, neither verfe nor profe. In 
vain, to fuch readers, has Milton laboured the bell proportioned 
numbers in blank verfe ; his order is turned into confufion } hiss 
melody, into difeord. In vain have Prior and Dryden, in the couplet* 
fought out the richeft rhime j the lafl word, hurried precipitately from 
its poll, into the next line, leaves no impreffion on the ear; and loft 
in a duller of words, marks not the relation between it and its cor¬ 
relative, which their diflinguifhed fimilar polls in the two verfes had 
given them ; by which means the whole efFedl of the rhime, as well 
as the metre, is loft. We need not wonder, however, that the ma¬ 
jority of readers fhould readily fall into this laft method, becaufe they 
have all learned to read profe, and it cofls them no trouble to read 
verfe like profe. 

But it will be afked, if this final paufe is neither marked by an 
elevation, or depreffion of the voice, how i^ it poffible to mark it at 
all ? To this the anfwer is obviousby making no change at all 
in the voice, but fufpending it in the fame individual note that would 
be ufed, were it to be conne&ed inftantly with the following word. 
This flop is what I have before deferibed under the name of jhi; paufe 
VOL. I. I of 
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of fufpenfion ; which, though eflcntially necefiary to the juft recitation 
of verfe, has never once been thought of; nor is the management 
of it to be acquired but by great attention and practice, according 
to the method before propofed. By the ufe of this paufe, the melody 
of verfe may at all times be preferved without interfering with the 
jfenfe. Por the paufe itfclf, perfedtly marks the Bounds of the metre 
sfnd being made only by a fufpenfion, not change of note in the 
VOice, the concatenation of the meaning is as diftinXly perceived 
ffy' every auditor, as if the words had been uttered in the clofefl con¬ 
nexion. 

Nor is this the only advantage gained to numbers, by this flop of 
fufpenfion ; it alfo prevents that monotone at the end of lines, be¬ 
fore deferibed, which, however pleafing to a rude, is difgufting to a 
delicate ear. For, as this ftop of fufpenfion has no peculiar note of 
its own, but always takes that which belongs to the preceding word, 
it changes continually with the matter, and is as various as the fenfe. 

Having fard all that is necefiary of the final, I /hall now examine 
the cefural paufe. 

The cefural paufe is that which divides the verfe into equal or 
unequal portions j upon the right management of which, the melody 
and harmony of verification in a great meafure depend. The feats of 
the cefura moft pleafing to the ear, are either at the end of the fecond 
foot, in the middle of the third, or at the end of the third foot; but 
it may occasionally take place in all parts of the line. The cefura 
is by no means cflcnrial to verfe, as the fhorter kinds of meafu:e are 
without it; and many heroic lines, in which it is not to be found, are 
ftill good verfes. It is true it imp.-oves, and diverfifics the melody, 
by a judicious management in varying its fitaation, and fo becomes a 
great ornament to verfe ; but ftill this is not the moft important office 
which it difeharges : for befide improving the melody of fingle lines, 
there is a new fource of delight, opened by it in poetic numbers, 
correfpondent, in fome.fort, to harmony in rfiufic; that takes its 
rife from that aX of the mind, which compares the relative propor¬ 
tions, that the members of each verfe bea r to each other, as well as to 
thofe in the adjoining lines. The cefural, like the final paufe, fome- 
times .coincides with the fentential, fometimes has an independent 
is, exifts where there is no* ftop in jhe fenfe. In that 
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cafe, it is exa&Iy of the fame nature with the final paufe of fufpen- 
fion before deferibed, and is governed by the fame laws. 

V The feat of the final paufe points itfetf nut ; but with regard to 
the cefural, whofe feat is variable, and may be in all the different part* 
of the verfe, confequently not fo eafily to be found, there requires 
more to be faid. In order to find out the feat of tbe cefura, we are 
feflcdl, that there are fome parts of fpeech fo neceffarily conne£led ip 
fentencA, that they will not admit of any disjunction, by the fmalleft 
paufe of the voice. Between fuch, therefore, the cefura can never 
fall. Its ufual feat is, in that place of the line, where the voice can 
firft reft, after a word, not fo neceffarily conne&ed with the fol¬ 
lowing one. I fay, not fo neceflarily, becaufe the cefura may find 
p 1 >ce. where there would be no fentential flop, after a word which 
lea .o any idea for the mind to reft, though it may have a clofe con¬ 
nection with what follows. For inftance— 

A 

Of Eve, whofe eye " darted contagious fire. 

Now in profe, there could not properly be a comma after the word 
sye, Trom \ts clofe connection with the following verb ; but in verfe, 
remove the cefural paufe, and the metre is utterly deftroyed. Of the 
fame nature is another tine of Milton’s, relative to the fame perfon— 

And from about her " fhot darts of defire— 

pronounced in that manner, with .the paufe in the midJle of the 

tine, it ceafes to be verfe $ but by placing the/Cefura after the word Jb«t 9 

as thus— 

•• 

And from a&out tier foot " darts of defire— 

the metre is not only preferved, but the expreflion much enforced, 
by the unexpe&ed trochee following the paufe, which, as it were, 
ihoots out the darts with uncommon force. 

The following line of Pope’s, read thus— 

Ambition firft fprung "from your bleft abodes— 

is no verfe, but hobbling profe. But let the cefura be placed after the 
word firjl 9 as thus— 

Ambition firft " fprung from your bleft abodes— 
and the metre is reftored. 

1 a 


Of 
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Of the fame kind, are two lines of Waller’s, which I have feen| 
Hopped in the following manner— 

We’ve loft in him arts, that not yet are found. 

The Mufes ftill love, their own native place. 

By which pointing, the metre is deftroyed. They Ihould be thus 
divided : 

We’ve loft in him "arts that not yet are found/ 

The Mufes ftill "love their own native place. 

Unlefs a reader be much upon his guard, he will be apt to paufe, 
however improperly, at thofe feats of the cefura, which have been 
fet down as producing the fineft melody. There would be great 
temptation, on that account, in the following lines, and all of fimilar 
ftrufture, to place the cefura wrong; as thus— 

The fprites of fiery " termagants inflame—* 

Back to my native " moderation Aide— 

And place on good " fecurity his gold— 

Your own refittlefs "eloquence employ— 

Or crofs to plunder " provinces the main— 

But fuch unnatural disjunction of words which neceflarily require an 
immediate union with each other, whatever pleafure it might give 
the ear, muft hurt the urfderftanding. Lines of this ftrudture do 
not in reality contain any perfe# cefura ; whofe place is fupplied by 
two femi-paufes, or demi-cefuras ; as thus— 

The fprites 'of fiery termagants 'inflame — 

Back ' to my native moderation ' Aide— 

And place ' on good fecurity ' his gold— 

Your own * refiftlefs eloquence * employ— 

Or crofs ' to plunder provinces * the main— 

In all cafes of this fort, every man’s own underftanding will point out 
to him , what words are neceflarily to be kept together, and what may 
be Separated without prejudice to the fenfe. 

To recite verfe with propriety, it will be only neceflary to obferve 
the few following ftiort rules : 

x. £11 the words ftiould be pronounced exaSIy in the fame way as 
in proferv 


xx 
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2. The movement of the voice fliould be from accent to accent, 
Jaying no ftrefs on the intermediate fyllables. 

3. Thtre fhould be the fame obfervation of emphafis, and the fame 
change of notes on the emphatic fyllables, as in profe. 

4. The paufes relative to the fenfe only, which I call fentential, 
are to be obferved in the fame manner as in profe ; but particular at¬ 
tention pnuft be given to thofe two peculiar to verfe, the cefural and 
final, as Before defcribed, which I call mufical paufes. 

The ufual fault of introducing fing-fong notes, or a fpecies of chant¬ 
ing into poetical numbers, is difagreeable to every ear, but that of thft 
chanter himfelf. Such readers, indeed, feem generally in high raptures 
with their own mufic, for, according to the old obfervation, baud 
cuiquam injucunda qua cantat tpfe: * No man’s tune is unpleafing to 
4 himfelf.’ But they ought to confider, that they are doing great 
injuftice to the poet’s mufic, when they fubftitute their own in its 
room. The tune of the poet can then only be heard, when his verfes 
are recited with fuch notes of the voice as refult from the fentiments ; 
^anti \.dye proportion of time obferved, in the feet and paufes, the con- 
ftituent parts of verfe. 

Thus far I have laid open all that is necefiary, to prevent the: 
reader’s falling into the ufual errors committed in reciting verfe, 
and to point out the means of attaining a juft and proper manner* 
But with regard to the grace and elegance of delivery, confifting 
in the nicer proportions both of time and tone in the feveral feet and 
paufes, and the exact general intonation of the voice fuited to the 
fentiments and paffions, it is obvious that little can be done, by 
precept alone. Nor can we ever expeft to have this part brought 
to perfection, till rhetorical fchools are inftituted, to teach the whole 
art of elocution, in the fame manner as all other arts are taught, 
by Precept , Example , and Practice. 
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TN the preceding Grammar, the true principle upon which the 
JjL pronunciation of polyfyllables is founded, is for the firft time laid 
open j and will ferve to folve all difficulties in dubious cafes, and 
jput an end to numberlefs difputes daily held upon that fubjedl, by 
the different partifans of the different modes of founding words. 
Some have rtcourfe to authority; but at prcfent, for reafons men¬ 
tioned in the Preface, that neither is, nor ought to be of any 
force; and when, as it often happens, one authority is balanced 
againft another, who (hall determine which fhall preponderate ? Some 
have rccourfe to derivation ; but not knowing on what occa^o..r 
that operates, and when it has no influence, they fall into continual 
errors : and others refer to analogy, which, without being well ac¬ 
quainted with its laws, and the many deviations from them, is but 
a very uncertain dirc&or. 

The pnly Cure guide on this occafion is the terminating fyllablc, 
Which governs all others in the. word, as the rudder does the fhip. 

To explain this by examples. 

It has been much difputed, whether the word (hould be pro¬ 
nounced concordance, or concordance. The advocates for the 
former pronunciation proceed upon a latent principle of analogy. 
Which generally pperates in words of that termination, as mtiy be 
ieen by having recourfe to the Grammar, p. xliii. where examin¬ 
ing the termination in ance, you will find it faid——Polyfyllables 
in ance in general have the accent on the antepenult, or laft fyllable 
but two. Examp. Arrogance, elegance, fignificance. 

Exceptions, hft. When the primitive has its accent on the laff, 
the derivative has it on the penult, as appearance, affu'rance; from 
ippe'ar, affu're: or, 2 dly t when it is^preceded by two confonants , as 
ibun'dancp, difcor'dance. 


Now 
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“KTow by following the general, and not attending to the 2d, rule 
exceptions mentioned above, they have fallen into this error. 
And yet, ignorant as they might be of any rule, one would imagine 
that analogy itfelf might have fet them right in this cafe, as upori 
the fame ground they might pronounce the word dis cordance, witli 
the accent on the full fyllable, as well as concordance, which not 
one eves attempted. 

The fame obfervation will hold good with regard to the word 
refractory, or refractory. 

Ac'ademv, or acad'emy, is another word which Has occafioned 
much difpute; you will find it adjufted by looking for the termination 
my, p. lii. 

In all difpetable cafes, preference has been given to that pro¬ 
nunciation which is mod conformable to rule ; as certainly the 
lcflening as much as poflible the anomalies of any language will be 
a great advantage to it, as it will render the attainment of it more 
eafy. Thus in the difpute about the pronunciation of the word 
Nvinti, ..Ijether v it fhould be wKnd or wind 7 ", the former has been 
adopted, upon this principle, that there is no monofyllable in the 
Englifh language terminating in ind in which the vowel, i is not 
pronounced long; as blind, rind, kind, &c. I have often heard 
Dr. Swift fay to tbofe who pronounced it fhort, in a jeering tone, 
* I have a great mind to find why you call'it wind.’ 

Obfervations of this kind rnioht be extended to a confiderable 

O 

lenglh ; but it would be an unneceflary trouble, as the Reader will 
find every thing relative to that matter adjufted in the Grammar. 


Rules to be obferved by the Natives of Ireland in order to 
attain a juft Pronunciation of Englifh. 

The chief miftakes made by the Irifh. ?n pronouncing Englifh, 
lie for the moft part in the founds of the two firft vowels^ a and **; 
»htr former being generally founded a by the Irifh, as in the word 
bar, in moft words where it _ is pronounced a, as in day , by the 
Englifh, Thus the Irifh fay, patron, matron, the vowel a, having 

• thp 
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tip fame found as in the word father j while the Englifh pro* 
Bounce them as if written, paytron, maytron. The following 
rule, ftriaiy attended to, will re&ify this mi flake through the 
whole language. 

When the vowel a finifhes a fyllable, and has the accent on it, 
it is invariably pronounced a [day] by the Englifh. 1 o this rulij 
there are but three exceptions in the whole language, to be found 
in the words father, papa, mama. I he Irifh may thinlf alfo the 
word rather an exception, as well as father; and fo it would appear 
to be in their manner of pronouncing it, ra-ther, laying the accent 
on the vowel a ; but in the Englifh pronunciation, the consonant 
th is taken into the firft fyllable; as thus, ratlZ-er, which makes 
the difference. 

Whenever a confonant follows the vowel a in the fame fyllable , 
and the accent is on the confonant, the vowel a has always its firft 
found, as hat', man / ; as alfo the fame found lengthened when it 
precedes the letter r, as far, bar, though the accent be on the vowel; 
as likewife when it precedes Im , as baOm, pfa’lm. The Irifh, ..rant 
of this latter exception, pronounce all words of that flruclure as if 
they were written bawm, pfawm, quawm, cawm, &c. In the third 
found of a, marked by different combinations of vowels, or confo- 
nants, fuch as au, in Paul ; aw, in law ; all, in call ; aid, in 
bald j alk, in talk, &c. the Irjfh make no miftake, except in that of 
1 m, as before mentioned. 

The fecond vowel e is, for the moil part, founded ee by the Eng¬ 
lifh, when the accent is upon it; whilft the Irifh in moil words 
give it the found of fecond a, as in hate. This found of e [ee] is 
marked by different combinations of vowels, fuch as ea, el, e final 
mute, ee, and ie. In the two laft combinations of ee and te, the 
Irifh never miftake; fuch as meet, feem, field, believe. Sic. ; but in 
ail the others, they almoft univerfally change the found of e, into a. 
Thus in the' combination ea, they pronounce the words tea, fea, 
pleafe, as if they were fpelt tay, fay, plays ; inftead of tee, fee, pleefe. 
Tlie Englifh conftantly give this found to ea, whenever the accent 
is on the vowel e, except in the following words, great, a pear, a 
b&ir, to b§ar, to forbear, to fwlar, to tear, to wear. In all which 

the 
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ihc e has Its ficond found. For want of knowing thefe exceptions, 
the gentlemen of Ireland, after forrte time of refidence in London, 
are apt to fall into the general rule, and pronounce thefe words as 
if fpclt greet, beer, fweer, &c. 

Ei is alfo founded eeby the Englifh, and as a hy the Irifh ; thus the 
■words deceit^ receive, are pronounced by them as if written defatv, 
vefave. Ei is always founded ce, except when a g follows it, as in the 
words reign, feign , deign. See. as alfo in the words, rein (of a bridle), 

: c in-deer, ein, drein , veil, heir , which are pronounced like rain , 
vain, dr ah , vail, air. 

The final mute e. makes the preceding e in the fame fyllablc, 
when accented, have the found of ee, as in the words fupn'ine, 
finccre, reolete. 7 .'his rule is aimaft univerfally broken through by 
the Jri/Ii- who pronounce all fuch words as if written fuprumc, finsarc, 
rep Lite, See. 7 'here are but two exceptions to this rule- in the Eng- 
1 1 ill pronunciation, which are the words there, tc here. 

In the way of marking this found, by a double e, as thus, ee, as the 

Itiiti pi’wcr make any miftakes, the beft method lor all who want to 

* # 

acquire the right pronunciation of thefe feveral combinations, is to 
-eppofo that eu, ei , and e attended by a final mute c, are all fpclt with 
a double c, or cc. 

Fv i-> always founded like a by the Englifh, wlien the accent is 
upon it ; as in the words prey, convey, pronounced pray, convay. 
7 ]o this there arc but two exceptions, in the words key and ley, 
Juiiiijyd lee. 7 'he Irifii, in attempting to pronounce like the 
Lnglifl:, often give the fame found to cy, as ufually belongs to ei ; 
-.Vj.s i:.v prey, convey, they fay free, couvce. 

A ffrict cbfervation of thefe few rules, with a. ..due attention to the 
very few exceptions enumerated above, will enable the well, educated 
:i uives of Ireland to pronounce their words exactly in the fame way 
as the more polilhed part of the inhabitants of England do, fo far 
as the vowels are concerned. 7 ’he diphthongs they commit n6 fault 

except in the found of f; which has been already taken notice of 
to the Grammar*. Where likevvife the only difference in jpronoun- 


* Yid. p, xiii. where the true manner of pronouncing the diphthong i is 
pointed out; the Iran, pronouncing it much in the fame manner as the French. 
Vol. I. m cing 
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cing any of the confonants has been pointed out; which is the thicken¬ 
ing the founds of d and t. in certain fituations ; and an eafy method 
propofed of corre£ting this habit *. 

In order to complete the whole, I fhall now give a lift of fuch de¬ 
tached words, that do not come under any of the above rules, as arc 
pronounced differently in Ireland from what they are in England, 

Irijh pron. Unglijh pron. 



cheerful 

cher'ful 


fearful 

fer'ful 


door 

dore 


floor 

flore 


ga'pe 

ga'pe 

gather 

geth'er 

gath'er 


be'ard 

herd 


bull 

bull 


bifh 

b&fh 


p$fh 

p5fh 


pull 

pull 


pul'pit 

pul'pit 


calf 

calf 

catch 

ketch 

catch 

coarfe 

courfe 

coarfe 

courfe 

cour/e 

coarfe 


court 

court 


malicious 

mailfh'us 


pudding 

pudding 

quafh 

quofh 

quafh 

leifure 

lezh'ur 

Je'zhur 


clamour 

clam'mur 

Michael 

Ml'kil 

Mi'kel 

drought 

droth 

drout 

fearch 

sa'rch 

scrch' 

fource 

source 

sorce 


cuftiion 

cufhion 


* P. xix—xxii. 


lfrength 


xci 
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Irijb pron. 

. EngHJh pron. 

ftrength 

ftrenth 

ftrenkth 

length 

lenth 

lenkth 

ftrove 

ftruv 

ftrove 

drove 

druv 

drove 


t^n'ure 

tenure 


teffable 

tenable 


wrath 

Wra'th 

wroth 

writh 

wroth' 


fa rewel 

far'wel 


rode 

rod' 


ftrode 

ftrod' 


fhone 

fhon' 

fchifm 

flnfm 

sizm 


wherefore 

wher'fore 


tht/refore 

ther'fore 

breadth 

breth 

bred'th 

fold 

fowld 

fold 

cold 

cowld 

cold 

bold 

bowld 

bold 


coff fer 

co'fer 


endeavour 

endev'ur 

foot 

fut 

fut 


mifchi'evous 

mls'chivous 

onion 

i /■ 

in ion 

un'nyun 


put 

put 

reach 

retfh 

reach 


fqua'dron 

fquod'run 


zea'lous 

zel'lus 


zealot 

zel'lut 


Thcfe, after the clofeft attention, are all the words not included in 
the rules before laid down, that I have been "able to collect, in which 
the well-educated natives of Ireland differ from thofe of England. 

With regard to the natives of Scotland— as their dialedt differs 
store, and in a greater number of points, from the Englift, than that 
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of any others who fpeak that language, it will require a greater 
number of rules, and more pains to correct it. The moil material 
difference in point of pronunciation, and which pervades their whole 
fpeech, is that of always laying the accent on the vowel, in words 
where it ought to be on the coufonant. This has been already taken 
notice of in the Grammar, and the method of curing that habit 
pointed out. In this article therefore they Should chiefly exercue them- 
fclvc they attain a facility in accenting the confonnnts, and 

giving their rrue founds to the preceding vowels, according to (he 
rule there laid down ; for it is in this that the chief difference be¬ 
tween the Scotch and Englifh pronunciation confifls. With regard, 
to intonation indeed, or what is commonly called the Scotch accent, 
they totally differ from ths Eng!iff ; of which I have treated at large 
in my Ledl.’-»res on the Art of Reading. But in this, written rules 
can be of little ufe, except when affiled by the living voice; and 
therefore the aid of mailers, who /ball join example to precept, is 
here required. If the fame ardour continues for obtaining a jull and 
poliffed delivery, which I found prevail among the young cr-ntle- 
men of Scotland, when I delivered rnv Courfe of Lectures at Ed in- 
burgh, they will now have it in their power to compafs the point upon 
certain grounds, chiefly by their own labour, and appucation. Nor 
will they long be without due affiflance, where that is requisite, upon 
proper encouragement; for as there could be no hopes of having fkiiful 
mafters to teach this art, without full having a proper method of in- 
ftrudlion; fo that me.hod being now laid open, will no doubt in¬ 
duce numbers to apply them (elves to the maftery of it, in order 
to become preceptors in that moil ufeful and ornamental of all 
arts. 

Nor are there wanting examples to (Emulate thofe who. are in 
purfuit of this objedl, and- to cniure fuccefs to their endeavours. There 
is at this day a gentleman of that country, now in London, in a hitrh 
office of the law, who did not leave Scotland till after he had been 
Tome years advanced in manhood ; and yet, after having received in- 
(Iru&ion for a few months-only, according to the method laid down 
in this work, his fpeech was not to be diftinguifhed from that of the 
tnoft poliffed natives of England, both in point of pronunciation and 
ntonation ; and he is pejbaps at this day, the beft pattern to be fol- 

lowed 
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lowed with regard to both, whether in the Houfe of Commons, or at 
the bar. 

And yet there was Hill a more extraordinary in (lance which I met 
with at Edinburgh, in a Lord * of Se/Tion, who, though he had never 
been out of Scotland, yet merely by his own pains, without rule or 
rncthoiV only converfmg much with fueli Englifhmen as happened to 
be these,* and reading regularly with feme of the principal a&ors, ar¬ 
rived'even at an accuracy of pronunciation, and had not the lead tinc¬ 
ture of the Scotti/h intonation. 


I flirdl now fay a few words to the inhabitants of Vvalesj in 
order to fiiew how euflly they might get rid of their provincial dialed!. 

'lire peculiarity of the Wei ill pronunciation arifes chiefly from 
their cnnllantly fubftituting the three pure mutes, in the room of the 
ti.rte impure; and the three afpiiated femivowels, in the place of the 
r:rce veer,!. Thus j nflcud of b, they ufe p ; for g, they ufe k, or 
bird c : and for .7, they employ t. For blood, they fay, plut; for 
Go.l, Cot: and for dear, tear. In like manner, in the ufe of the fe¬ 
nd’, owch, they fubiiitute y" in the place of v ; s in the place of z “ 
n'.. in the room of tib ; and cfb in that of , zb. Thus inflat'd of virtue 
r-,"J vice, they fay, firtue and fice ; inftead of aval and-prune, they 
h*V, ftal and prailic ; in Head of thc.il- and t.ho.'l, tnehl a:n! tIToiie ; 
n r ; lead of azure, ofier, they fay, a/hur, oflier. Thus thc;e are no lefs 
than ft*"cn of our eonfonants which the Wclai never pronounce at all. 

j 

Co.v.n the dilrerence in the manner of formation between thefe ieven 
corn on ants and tticir feven corrdpoiuicnt ones, were pointed out to 
then:, :n tne way deferibed in the Grammar, thev might in a fhoit 
xin:e be taught the periba uic cf them. 


1 lie people of Somerfetfliirc pronounce the femi-vowels in a way 
d.stCily oppohie to that of the Welfh. For whereas the YV’ei/h change 
tfle vocal into the afpirate, thev of Somerfetftilre change the afpiratc 
into the vocal. For father, they fay, valher ;*for Somerfctihire, Zo- 
rnr.jzet/hiie; for thin, thin. So that their method of cure, is to 
Che the do eel op polite courfe to that of the\Vv r ch'ii. 


*■ Lord Avutaj,:, 


fyZf* The Binder is defined to place the Grammar. 
immediately after the Preface. 



DIRECTIONS 


T O 

FOREIGNERS, 

jiow to acquire a perfect Knowledge of the Marks 
ufed in this Dictionary, in order to afcertain the 
right Pronunciation of all Englilh Words. 

In the firft place, they fhould be able to pronounce pro¬ 
perly all the Words in the following Ihort Scheme of the 
Vowels, which, in default of Mailers, they may eafily 
learn to clo, by hearing them from the Mouth of any 
Englifhman. 


Scheme of the Vowels . 



Firft. 

Second. 

Third. 

a 

hat 

hate 

hall 

e 

bet 

hear 

beer 

i 

fit 

fight 

f leld 

o 

not 

note 

noofe 

u 

but 

bulh 

blue 

y 

love-ly 

lye. 



IT will then be neceflary to get the above fchcme by heart, 
fo as to te able to repeat it readily in the order in which the 
words he, on a parallel, not perpendicular line, as thus : 


Firft, 

Second, 

Third, 


hat hate 

bet beat- 

fit, &c. 


hdll 

beer 


or 
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f>r till they have perfectly committed it to memory, to write ov- 
thc fcheme, and hold it in their hand, when they would con felt 
•the Dictionary for any word. 

As this is the maftcr-kcy to the marks throughout, it wi’i bv. 
mcceflary to all, who would know them at figi; t v to have the or; . 
fe£b ufe of.it according to the above- directions. ■ 

This point obtained, the next hep will be to fhew foreigners 
how they may acquire the ufc of fuch founds in the Englifh ton -ue 
•as peculiarly belong to it, whether fimple or compound ; wit-ii 
.which they were not prcacquajntcd, and to which, as being newel 
to them, they find it difficult, and in Ionic cafes, for wart r,f 
proper inftru£tion, inipolJxble, to gi\e utterance. i-'or wb.ich pin - 
pofe J ill all point out the diffcienee between the French language 
and ours in that rtfpecl, as that is the molt gea. rally kr.o ■ ,:;ui 
ipoken by foreigners. 

In the French tongue are to be found the founds of FI our 
vowels; but it is not fo with regard to the conibinmts and iF--.-,- 
thongs. 

There arc two of our cor.fonar.r-, vimrh. thou-h muh-J bv 
two letters each, are in reality fm:plc foiri.I-,; and ihFc a.e 
and i:g • the former to be found in the word .v"v/.\ th.e 3at r vr nr 
ring. 

Th. 


The confonant ib has two powers, accord;:-.: rs it is hnmee 
by the voice, or tlie brc.it! 1 . : the one nut f titer., f u e be cail-.-d \ 
cal, the ether alpiratc. 


f the 

fori 

net, there ! 

been ; 

m 

c X • • i 


i the 

per, 

cer of the 3; 

:tter will 

be 

j c > i i : 

.. 3 

, . ijO 

i nguij 

ih them from 

each oth 

_r 

in t 


afpir. 

;.tc. 

11.1.1 a t iltitt i 

line dra\ 

■’ M 

;.ci: 

; Is 

foun 

d h 

as hitherto 

been fot 

;;id 

to 

be 


in tue word i.'. 


unconquerable bv Frenchmen, and mod foreigners, it will l.e 
licccfiaiy to ilicw the qaiiu- of the difficulty, and then, by remov¬ 
ing that, to point out the means by which a right prunuucia- 
tion’of it may be taiilv attained. 

It is to be obfen ed then, that in the French tongue, all the 
articulations are formed within the mouth, and the tongue i.» 


never 
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^rifvcr protruded beyond the teeth; confequently, unlefs he 19 
»fhVwn how to do it, the foreigner will never of himfelf place the 
or:j\i in a pofition that it never had been in before ; fo that 
ivhc\ he is urged to pronounce that new found, as in the 
v/ordj then-, without having the pofition of the organs in forming 
that lVmnd pointed out to him, he naturally utters the found that 
is rurart-ft to it in his own tongue, and, in Head of then, fays 
denf and for ttlin, tin ; changing eth to a d , and etli to a t. And 
tills he continues to do all his life, for want of being taught the 
following-plain fimple method of neceffarily producing thofe 
founds, if it be but ftridtly followed. Suppofe then you weredc- 
ilrotis of fhowing a foreigner how he fhould form the found eth 
when it begins a word or fyllable; defire him to protrude the tip 
of his tongue between his teeth and a little beyond them ; in that 
pofition let him prefs it againft the upper teeth without touching 
the under ; then let him utter any voice with an intention of 
founding the word then , drawing back the tongue at the fame 
time bchii»d his teeth, and the right found will neceffarily be pro¬ 
duced. To pronounce the effi, or afpirated ttf, the organs muff 
be exactly in the fame pofition with the former; but previous to 
the withdrawing of the tongue, inftead of voice, he muff emit 
breath only, which will as neceffarily produce the proper power 
of alpirated tfT, as in the word thin. 

Wfr-n thefe founds end a word, or fyllable, as in the words 
breathe , breath , he muft be told, that infhmtaneoufly after found¬ 
ing the preceding letters, he is to finifh the word by applying the 
tip of the tongue to the upper teeth as before, and in founding 
the word breathe , the voice is to be continued to the end ; while in 
that of breath , the voice is cut off at the vowel, and the con¬ 
sonant tlT is formed by the breath only. In both cafes, it will be 

ufe to continue the tongue in the fame pofition for fome time, 
prolonging the found of the voice in the forrrter, and of the breath 
in the latter, till the founds become diftin£t and eafy by practice. 

- . v. .11 the more fpeedily be effe&ed, if he will for forfre time 

every day repeat from a vocabulary all the words beginning with 
thy and form lifts of fuch words as terminate with it. 

Vou I. D Ng*. 
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Ng. 

As to the fimple found or confonant marked by the jun<? »on 
of the two letters ng, it is perhaps a found peculiar to the Enjilli 
language, as in the words fmg fong\ and feems to have ]been 
taken from the noife made by bells, mimicked in the expj ;ffion 
of ding-dong bell. There is a found in the French nc«>Cy ap¬ 
proaching to it, to be found in fuch words as dent , camp , aii;l in 
all their nafal vowels; but thefe are imperfect founds, and can 
fcarce be called articulate; and there only wants to perfect the 
articulation to make the French exactly the fame with the Eng- 
lifh : the only difference between them being, that in the French 
iimilar founds the tongue docs not touch the roof of the mouth, 
as in producing the Englifh ing, though in other refpedts it be 
in a fnnilar pofftion. If therefore a foreigner wants to produce 
this found, he has only to raife the middle of his tongue into a 
gentle contact with the roof of his mouth in pronouncing any of 
the nafal vowels, which completes the articulation, and in this way 
the French nafal vowel heard in the word dent, will be converted 
into the Englifh confonant founded in the fyllable dong-, and fo 
on of the reft. 

J* 

This letter has a very different found in Englifh from what 
it has in French. In the latter it has a fimple found ; in the 
former it is the reprefentative of a compound found made up of 
d and an afpirated z. This is a difficult found to fuch foreign¬ 
ers as have it not in their fcveral tongues ; and to enable them 
to pronounce it, it is only requisite to defire them to form the 
letter d with a vowel before it, as ed‘, keeping the tongue in the 
fame pofition that it has when that letter is fo formed j then let 
them try to unite to it the French j, which is exactly the farm' 
found with what I hdve callcyl the afpirated z or zh , and the com¬ 
pound found of edzb, or dzha , will be produced. But as fo¬ 
reigners are equally ffrangers to the combination of the .‘,, 1 , t'tu-rs 
zh, and would therefore not know what found belonged to it, it 
.will be proper to fubftitute the French j in the room of zh in 

fpelling 
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f fuelling all words containing that found, as thus, edjc ■, and in 
s oiler to begin a fyllable with that found, which is more difficult 
tha\i to conclude with it, let them place the tongue in the pofition 
of (funding cd-> keeping it in that pofition, and then the firft 
fount uttered muft neceffarily be that of d, which connected 
VirhVthe fubfequent j followed by a vowel, of courfe muft form 
the >.tir,npound found to be found in the words djoy (joy) djoke 
(j oLc ). 

Tiie found of this letter has been fometimes marked in the Dic¬ 
tionary by a combination of the letters dzh ; and fometimes by 
the fingle letter j. But if a foreigner will, confidcr the zh as 
equivalent t*.- the French j, the right pronunciation will foon be¬ 
come familiar to him. 

Ch. 

The found annexed to this combination of letters is different 
in the Englifh from what it is in the French : in the former it is 
a compound, in the latter a fun pie found, in the fame way as that 
of /' juft dtferibed. The found of the French ch is exactly the 
lame as the Englifh gft; and in order to facilitate the pronunciation 
wf our compound cb , it will be only neceffary to follow the fame 
method as has been above propofed with regard to the lettery, with 
this difference, that a / inftead of a d is to be formed in the man¬ 
ner theie deferibed, preceding the found of the French ch , as 
etch.. It is true, we have feme words in our tongue where the ch 
is preceded by a t producing the fame individual found, as in 
the words itch, Jlitch, which the French never fail to pronounce 
properly, being guided to it by feeing the letter t placed before 
the ch ; but to other words of exactly the fame found, though dif¬ 
ferently fpelt, by the omiffion of the t, as neb, which , thdy 
always annex their own fimple found of ch. So that here is a plain 
Simple rule to guide foreigners in the right pronunciation of the 
Englifh ch, which is, by always fuppofing thole combined letters 
preceded by a t ; thus in the words cheefc, charm , let them fup- 
pom .then, fpelt tchccfe, tcharm j and if they find any difficulty at 
firft in uniting thofe founds at the beginning of words, on ac¬ 
count of the eye’s not being aecuftomed to fuch a combination of 

D 2 thofe 
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thofe letters, let them do, as was before directed with regard to//; 
let them begin with placing the organs in the pofition of four J- 
ing t, which will be done by placing a vowel before it, as. et ; 
the t being thus formed, let them keep the tongue in that pofyfion ; 
the found of t muft neceffarily be the firft uttered on chan ging 
that pofition, and will readily coalefce with the following "bund 
of ch. ' 

This compound found, as above deferibed, is what uniformly 
prevails in all native Englifh words j but there are fome few de¬ 
rived from the French which retain their primitive pronunciation ; 
fuch as, chagrin , champaign, chevalier. Sic. and fome derived from 
the Greek take the found of k , as chaos, chorus ; but the number 
of thefe is but fmall, ealily learned by ufc, and the difference is 
properly marked in the Dictionary. 

Sh. 

This is a combination of letters not to be found in the French 
language, and therefore foreigners know not what found to cove jf 
but the ufual way is to pronounce it like a fimple J. Thus, for 
Jhall , they fay Jal ; for Jhamc , fan::, &c. But to attain the right 
found, it will be only necciiary to inform them that the Englifh Jh 
has uniformly the fame found as the Frenc h ch j n the word cliarite, 
there: thus, if they fuppofe the words Jhall and Jhamc, above 
mentioned, to be written, chall and ehamc, they will pronounce 
them properly. 

Diphthongs. 

Having faid all that is necaflary of the vowels and confonnnts, 
the next article to be considered is that of the diphthongs. It is in 
thefe that the chief difference between the Englifh and French 
tongues con fids, as there are many diphthongs in the former, not 
to be found in the latter. 

I 

Of the Diphthongs ! and u. 

Thefe two have hitherto always paffed for fimple 
caufe they are for the mod part marked by fingle letters as above : 
their founds are marked in the fcheme of the vowels, by the words 

fight, 
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"fjVht, blue ; and thefe are the founds given to thofe vowels in 
repeating the alphabet. But in reality they arc perfect diphthongs, 
an\theref'ore foreigners can never attain their right pronuncia¬ 
tion^ till they are firft made acquainted with the firnple founds 
wheJ:cf they are compofed. The diphthong i is a compound of 
•the fill eft and fiendereft of our vowels a and 1 ; the firft made by 
the 'axgeft, and the laft by the fmalleft aperture of the mouth. 
If Lvc attend to the proccfs in forming this found, we fhall find 
that the mouth is firft opened to the fame degree of aperture, and 
is in.the fame pofition as if it were going to pronounce a, but be¬ 
fore the voice can get a paffage through the lips, the under jaw 
is drawn mar to the upper, in the fame pofition as when the 
vowel i is formed ; and thus the full found, checked by the (len¬ 
der one, and coal.-firing with it, produces a third found different 
from both, which is the diphthong I. There is a found in the 
French fomewhat re fen lifting our 1 , to be found in fuch words as 
tv;/, fin , but that there is a difference between them, wjll be imme¬ 
diately perceptible by founding after them our words vine^ fine $ 
and the difference confifts in this, that their diphthong is formed 
of the fecund found of «, a and I, and ours of the third, ax: fo 
that in order to produce that found, you are to defire a foreigner 
to open his mouth as wide as if he were going to pronounce a, 
and meant to found that vowel ; but on the firft effort of the 
\oicc for that purpofe, to check its progrefs by a fudden motion 
of the under jaw towards the upper till the. two founds coalefce, 
and then inftantly to flop all farther effufion of voice. Thus as 
the found of a is not completed, nor the found of x continued, 
there refults from the union of the two a third found or diph¬ 
thong, which has no rcfenxblance to cither, and yet is a com¬ 
pound of both. 

The diphthong u is compounded of the found 1 and o ; the 
former fo rapidly uttered and falling fo quickly into the found d, 
that its own power is not perceived, while that of o, being a lit— 
dwelt upon, is diftin&ly heard. There is a found in the French 
that fomewhat refembles this, to be found in the words dieu y 
mieuxy but the difference will be immediately perceived by found¬ 
ing 
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ing after them our words dew, mew ; and it confifts in this, tJ/at 
their diphthong terminates in the French vowel eu, a foi/pd 
which we have not in our tongue, and is found therefore P/ery 
hard to be formed by Engiifh organs; and ours terminates fan b, 
the fame as the French cit. To form it properly therefc ,e, a 
foreigner is to be told that it is compofed of tiie founds 1 6, thy find 
not completed, but rapidly running into the Jaft, which is to 
confider as the fame found with the French ou ; our pronbun 
you is an exadt reprefentation to a French eye of our diphthong ii. 

Of the Diphthong oi or oy. 

This diphthong, which is fometimes fpeit with an z and fome- 
times with a y, is formed by a union of the fame vowels as that 
of i, that is a 1; with this difference, that the ffrff vowel ;i be¬ 
ing dwelt upon, is diftindtly heard before its found is changed 
by its junction with the latter vowel i, as in the words notfc 

i* i 1*3 

(nnise) Ir.y'i (baise). 

To form this diphthong, it is neceffary to pronounce the full 
found of a, dwelling a little upon it before the four.d is inter¬ 
cepted by the motion of the under jaw, to the pofition of form¬ 
ing the /lender found v, and then the voice is iniiuntly to cea fc. 
This diphthong differs from that of i only in this, that the ffrff 
vowel a. is hub. nelly heard before it. unites with the latter 
vowel h 

Of the Diphthong ou, or otv. 

This diphthong, though differently marked, like the fo.vg-hug- 
one, fometimes by ou, and fometimes by oiv , has always the fame 
found, and is compofed of the vowels a and o; the organs 
being at ffrff in the petition of founding a, but before that found 
is perfected, by a motion of the under jaw and lips to the petition 
af founding d, the fhft found a is checked and blended with the 
atter d, from which refults the diphthong ou or oiv, as in 
'bou, now, (thadu nadw). 

All the other diphthongs of our tongue arc formed by the ftVort 
bunds of o and i, marked by the characters w and y, pieced- 
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; n ». other vowfcls, and combining with them in-the fame fylla* 
; as thus : 


zu 

or fhort 

d. 

y or fhort 

3 

1. 

waft 

wage 

wall 

yard yare 

yawl 

wed 


Weed 

yet yea 

yd 

wit 

wife 

wield 

yon ydke 

youth 

wot 

I 

U 

woe 

woo 

young. 



word would. 

To infL ucl foreigners in the true pronunciation of thefe, it will 
be only ncccfiury to inform them that our iu anfwcrs exadily in 
found and power to the French ou, when it forms a diphthong* 
As for inftance, oui pronoun zue is individually the fame found as 
their affirmative oui: and the miftake which they conftantly com¬ 
mit of founding that letter like a v is owing to their not being 
informed of the true nature of that letter, and taking up their idea 
(<f it from .the printed character, wherein two interwoven vees (w) 
are exhibited to view ; but if in all diphthongs commencing with 
that letter, they will place their lips in the pofition of forming 
the French on , they cannot fail of producing the proper found. 
In like manner all diphthongs formed by y, are to be con/idered 
as commencing with the found given to that character in the 
French, which is the fame with their vowel i. 

Ail who will make themfelves mailers of the few directions 
and rules given above, together with the following explanation 
of the marks, will be enabled to produce at fight the right pro¬ 
nunciation of every word which they fhall look for in the Dic¬ 
tionary. 


EXPLANATION 

Of the Method ufed in the following Diclifttary^ to point out the 
Pronunciation of the IVords. 

THE firft neceffary ftep, is, that every reader fhould commit 
to memory the following fcheme of the vowels ; or, as was before 
recommended, each reader fhould copy the fcheme, and hold it. in 
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his hand when he confults the Di£tionary, till he has it perfectly'< 
fixed in his memory. 



Scheme of the Vowels. 



Firft. 

Second, 

Third; 

a 

hat 

hate 

hall 

e 

bet 

bear 

beer 

i 

fit 

ffght 

field 

o 

not 

note 

noofe 

u 

but 

bufti 

blue 

V 

lovc-lv 

lye. 



According to this feheme are the founds of the vowels marked 
throughout the Di&ionary. One column exhibits the words as 
they are fpelt, the other as they are pronounced. As thus— 

Hat hat Hate hate Hall hill 

Bet bet Bear bear Beer beer. &c. 

Whenever one vowel ufurps the power of another, the firft co¬ 
lumn will fhew the vowel that is writ, and the other, the one that 
is founded. As thus— 

Stir ftur Birth berth Love luv 

Bufy blzzy Blood blud Bird burd. 

All improper diphthongs, or, as I have called them, digraphs, I 
mean where two vowels are joined in writing, to reprefent any of 
the fimple founds to be found in the feheme, are changed in the 
fecond’column into the fingle vowels which they ftand for; as 
thus— 

Bear here Head hed Fourth forth Groan grdne 
Hear here Heart hart Door dore Field feld. 

The final mute e is always continued, and fometimes inferted 
where it is not in prefent ufe, both becaufe it is fo generally 
employed in our tongue as a guide to pronunciation, that the 
omifiion of it might puzzle perfons, at firft fight, in the pronun¬ 
ciation of many words where they were accuftomed to fee it"; and 
becaufe the continuance of it cannot be attended with any bad con¬ 
fluence, as it muft be evident to every one, that it is never to be 
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p'.onounced, having no mark over it. Thus were fome of the 
ai'ovewords, as— 

Bear ber Here her Door dor 

be marked in that manner, the fir/t founds that would occur 
to the- Reader, tiU he was mailer of the marks, would be the firft 
'(bands of thofc \owcls, as—ber, hur, dor. 

da us far, with relation to the vowels. "With regard to the 
confonants, their irregularities are manifefted, and their true 
founds pointed out, in the following manner : 


C har three founds— 

/: 

care 

kare 


s 

ccafb 

sese 


J?> 

facial 

sbfhul. 

G has two- 




its own proper one, z 

A . t 1 

is in 

gold 

gold 

i -i « 


Another, compound, ns in gentle dzhentle. 
’I his found is ufually marked by the character j. 


i> has four— 

Its own, as in 


yes 

y»- 

That of 

z 

rofe 

rf:7 e 


Jb 

paffion 

p If? hurt 


zb 

ofier 

ozher. 

T lias alfo four—. 
As own, as in 


tell 

tel 


s 

fatiety 

T 21* T 

sasiety 


Jb 

nation 

nafhun 


tjb 

queftion queftfhun. 

X has two founds— 

g* 

example 

,egzamplc 


bs 

vex 

veks. 

Th has two founds- 
One vocal 

tb 

then 

then 

One afpirate 

itl 

ttiin 

thin. 


The iecond, or afpirate found, is marked by a ftroke acrofs the !l 
as above. 

V OLt I. nr- 
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Ck has three founds— 

k chorus korus 

jb chaife fhaze 

tjb charity tJfharity. 

Gh has two founds— 

That of fimple g ghoft gofte 

That of - f laughter laftur. 

AH confonants not pronounced are omitted in the fccond co¬ 
lumn, as—. 

gh daughter dltur gn gnat nat 

fyt debt aet gm flegm fiem 

‘■gn figu . ,.5iue v fn> vknife nife^ 
im balm ba'm mb lamb lam' 

mn hymn him wr wrong rong. 

The accent is placed throughout over the letter on which it Is 

laid in pronunciation; over the vowel, when the ftrefs of the 

voice is on the vowel ; over the confonant when it is on that. As 

— 

thus— 

Accent over the Confonant. Accent over the Vowel. 


ftir' 

be'Ve 

l&v' 

heVe 

blz'zy 

grt/ne 

laf'tur 

sd^al 


The fyllables of the words are divided according to the mode o i 
pronouncing them ; that is, all letters which are united in utter¬ 
ance in the fame fyllable, are here kept together alfo in writing, 
and feparated from the reft ; which certainly is the natural divifion, 
though it be contrary to the fantaftic mode followed in our fpell- 
ing-books and grammars. 
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OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ABA 

A The firft letter of the alpha¬ 
bet. A, an article fct be- 
9 fore nouns of the Angular 
number; a man, a tree. Before a 
word beginning with a vowel, it is 
written an, as, an ox ; A is fome- 
tinics a noun, as, great A ; A is 
placed before a participle, or par¬ 
ticipial noun ; a hunting, a beg¬ 
ging ; A has a figniiication denoting 
proportion, the landlord hath a hun¬ 
dred a year. 

ABACUS, ab'-a-kus. f. A counting 
table; the uppermoft member of a 
column. 

ABACTOR, A-bak'-tor. f. One 
who drives away herds of cattle by 
1 ilealth or violence. 

5/SiBAISANCK, A-ba'-sanfe. f. A 
bowing of the body by way of re¬ 
ference or refpeft; obfolete. Obey- 
F >f ance n °wufed in its Head. 
f ABAF F, a-bat'e. ad. From the fore- 
j P art of the fhip, towards the ftern. 

I To AB ALIEN ATE, Ab-A'-lyA -nate. 
v. a. To make over one’s own 
property to another. 


ABA 

AB ALIENATION, Ah-A- ]yd-n&'- 
Ihun. f. The aft n f transferring 
one man’s property to another. 

To ABANDON, A-ban'-dun. v. a. 
To give up, refigu, or quit; to 
defert; to forfake. 

ABANDONED, A-bAn'-dind. part. 
Given up; forfakenj corrupted in 
the highcll degree. 

ABANDONMENT, A-bAn'-diri¬ 
ment. 1'. The aft of abandoning* 

AB ARTICULATION, Ab-Ar-tlk'-d- 
kV'lhdn. f. That fpecies of articu¬ 
lation that has manifeit motion. 

To ABASE, A-ba'fe. v. a. To call 
down, to deprets, to bring low. 

ABASEMENT, A-bATe-ment.f. The 
ftate of being brought low; depref- 
fion. 

To ABASH, A-bafh'. v. a. To make 
aftuimed. 

To ABA i'E, a-ba'te. v. a. To lef- 
feu, to diminiih. 

To ABATjE, A-ba'te. v. n. To grow 
lefs. 

ABATEMENT, A-bl'te-mint. f. 
The aft of abating; the fum or 
E z quantity 
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■ABATER, a-ba'-tur. f. The 

or caufe by which an abatements 
;* procured. 

ABB, ab'.'Y. The yarn on a wea¬ 
ver’s warp. 

ABBACY, ab'-bA-fy. f. The rights, 
pofleflions, or privileges of an ab 
bot. 

ABBESS, ab' befs. f. The fuperior 
of a nunnery. 

ABBEY, or ABBY, Ab'Ty. f. A 
monaftery bf religious perlons, whe¬ 
ther men or women. 

ABBOT, ab'-but. f. The chief of a 
„ convent of men. 

To ABBREVIATE,v Ab brd'-vj Ate. 

v. a. To fhorten, to •. fhorr. 
ABBRE VIATION, ab- brev-y.Y- fhu r. 

f. The aft of ffconening. 
ABBREVIATOR, Ab-brAv-yA'-tAr. f. 

One who abridges. 
ABBREVIATURE, Ab-briS’-vyA-turc 
f. A mark ufed for the fake of 
ihortening. ■' 

To ABDICATE, Ab'-dTkAte. v. a 
.'To give up right, to refign. 
ABDICATION, db-df-kd’-Mn. f- 
The aft of abdicating, refignation. 
INDICATIVE, ab-dik- ka-tlv. a. 
That which caufes or implies an ab¬ 
dication. 

ABDOMEN, ab-d6'-mcn. f. A ca¬ 
vity commonly called the Jotter 
venter or belly. 

ABDOMINAL, Ab-dAn/ n.l nai. 1 
ABDOMlNOUSj|lb-dim'-mi-nis. j' 

. a. Relating to the abdomen. 

To ABDUCE, ab-Qu'/c. v. a. To 
draw to a different part, to with- 

• draw one part from another. 
ABDUCENT, Sfc-du’-ftnt. a. Muf- 

• cles abducent lerve to open or pull 
. back divers parts of the body. 
ABDUCTION, Ab-dik'-fhun. f. 
ts The aft of drawing apart,* or with¬ 
drawing one part from another. 

ABDUC LOR, ab-dtk'-i.Ar. f. The 
. mnfcles, which draw back the feve- 
.\ ral members. 

ABECEDARIAN, A-bd-fe eS'-ryin. 
f. . A perfon or book that teaches 
the alphabet. 
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ABED, l-pd* 

ABERRANCE, 

devpRBftTrom^li^ight way, an 
eiroiir. " 

ABERRANCY, Ab-£r'-ran-fy. The 
fame with Aberrance. 
ABERRANT, ab-ir'-rant. a. Wan¬ 
dering from the right or known 
way. ’ 

ABERRATION, Ab'-er-ra'-fhun. f. 
The aft of deviating from the com¬ 
mon track. 

AB ERRING, ab-cr'-ring. part. Go¬ 
ing adray. 

'l'o aBERUNCATE, ab-c-run’-kate. 

v. a. To pull up by the roots. 

To ABET, a-bei'. v. a. To pufh 
forward another, to fupport him in 
his defigns by c.onnivaucc, encou¬ 
ragement, or help. 

ABETMENT, a-bet'-ment. f. The 
aft of abetting. 

ABETTER, or ABETTOR, a-b<k'- 
tur. t. He that abets ; the fup- 
porter or encourager of another. 
ABEYANCE, A-bii'-yAnfe. f. The 
right of fee-funple-l : ;th in abey¬ 
ance, when' it is all only in the re¬ 
membrance, intendment, and con¬ 
sideration of the law. 

AEG REG.ATI ON, ab-gte-ga'-llnin. 
f. The aft of feparating from 
the flock. 

fo ABHOR, ab-lioj'. v. a. To hate 
with acrimony ; to loath. 
ABHORRENCE, Ab-hY.r'-rciii'e. ? 
ABliORRENCY, Ab-hor'-reu-fV. f 
il 'I he aft of abhoning, dctell.i- 
tion 

ABHORRENT, Ab-hAr'. rent. a. 
Snitch with abhorrence; contrary 
to, foreign, iconliHe a t with. 
/sBiriGPKER, ab-hoi’-iur. f. A 
hater, deieiler. 

To A E: ‘ ■*E, a - b(Me. v. n. To d vveI i 
in a place, not to remove ; to bea. s> 
or lupport tne consequences of a 
thing ; it is uied with the partccle 
with befciie a perfon, and at or 
before a place. 

AB.1DER, a-bi'-dur. f. The perfoh 
that abides or dwells in a place. 
ABIDING, a-lu'-ding. f. Contind- 
ance. 

ABJECT, 
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■OBJECT, ib'-jfikC a. Mean or 
T worthless ; contemptible, or of no 
value. ** 

,|M3JECT, &b'-j£kt. f. A man with* 
. out hope. 

To ABJECT, &b-jek't. v. a. To 
throw away. 

ABJEC TED NESS, ab-jek'-ted-nefs. 

L The ftate of an abject. 
ABJECTION, ab-jck'-lhuu. f. Mern- 
refsofmind; fervilitv ; bnfenefs. 
ABJECTLY, ab'-jekt-ly. ad. In an 
al:jedt manner, meanly. 
ABJECTNESS, ab'-jekt-nefs. f. Scr- 
\iljjtv, mcannefs. 

ABILITY, a-bil'-li-ty. f. The power 
to do any thing ; capacity, qualifi¬ 
cation ; when it has the plural nam¬ 
ber, abilities, it frequently fgr.ilies 
the faculties or powers of the mind. 
To ABJUGATE, ;\b'-jb-gate. v. a. 

To unyoke, to uncouple. 

To ABJURE, ab-jcVre. v. a. To 
f.ve tr not to do fomething; to re- 
tr.ci, to recant a pofition upe- 
oath. 

ABJURATION*. lib-jV.-nY-flu'm. f. 
The act of abjuring; the oath taken 
fur that end. 

To A BL ACT ATE, ab-lak'-tiltc. v. 

a. To wean from the breath 
AB L ACTA Ti ON, a b -hYk-tu'-a. 

f. One of the methods of y rail; n a. 

ABLAQUEATfON, fib U-hwd J- 
ihiin. f. The practice of opening 
the •ground' about the roots of 
trees. 

ABLATION, ab-hV-fhiln. f. The 

aff of taking awav. 

ABLATIVE, ib'-li-tlv. a. That 
which takes away ; the fixth cafe 
of the Latin nouns. 

ABLE, a'ble. a. Having flrong fa¬ 
culties, or great ftrength or know¬ 
ledge, riches, or any other power 
of mind, body, or fortune ; having 
power fufficient. * 

ABLE BODIED, dblc-bod'-djd. a. 
Strong of body. 

^L^^-kGA 1 ib'-le-gate. v. a. 
r o feud abroad upon fotne employ¬ 
ment. 

ABLEGATTON, 4b-K-sa'-fli4n. f. 

A lending abroad. 


ABLBNESS, a'ble-nifs. f. Ability 
’ of body, vigour, force. 

ABJhEPSY, a'-blep-fy. f. Want Af 
ligh t. 

ABLUENT, ab'-!u-£nt. a. That 
which has the power of^eaning... 
ABLUTION, ab-lu'-fimn. f. The’ 
aft of clean fing. 

To ABNEGATE, ib'-nS-gite. v. a. 

To deny. 

ABNEGATION, ab-nS-ga'-fliin. f. 

Denial, renunciation. 

ABOARD* t’-i j'rJ. ad. In a St ip. 
ABODE, a-b.VJe. f. •Habitation, 
H'c of refder.ee ; Hay, 


~i in a place. 


ci vvauj-.r, 
cnndcur.A 
: ID'. DElvli-.fI B, A - bu’de-meat. f. 
A iecrct .mticipaiion of fumething 
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' --J 


a-1 v. 

it on end to ; 


a. To 
to de- 


Eu ABOijE 
nvud ; £•. 
i : t r.y, 

ABoihSrlABI.E, fi-boi'-llfli-3bl. a. 

*.?t M-’oeh rnv be .-moiifhcd. 

AB -'AdAUER, i-boi'-iiUi-lhur. f. He 
that abollihes. 

APDhlb-LVIENT, J-bilMIHi-mint. 
f A ho n l of aholifhing. 
iGi'i iGM, a-bo-llih'-lhun. f,. 
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iNAB 1 .E, a-bom' my-nAbl. 
n. J-j.-.'efnl. dclcll.tble. 

' ‘ > MIL Lidi'.SS, i-bom'-mjl- 

>'■■■■ f- The quality of be¬ 
lt. y uH.i.iiuablc ; hatefulnefs, odi- 

A u O M IN A B L Y, a-him'- mj- - „ a b-I f. 
rd. Mr" hatefuj^t, odioully. 

To ABOMINATE, a-bom'-my-uate. 
v. a. To abhor, detell, hate ut- 
tei lv. 

ABOMIN ATION, i lom-my-ua'- 
fi.urj. f. Hatred, detellation. 

ABORIG ‘NE3, f.b-6-ridzh'- f-nvz. f. 
The carheli inhabitants of a coun¬ 
try- 

ABORTl©N, ab or'-fliun. f Thct, 
aft of bringing forth untimely; the 
produce of an untimely birth. 

ABORTIVE, Jb-rV-tiv. f. That 
which is born before the due time. 

ABORTIVE, aboi' tiv.a. B'ought 
forth before the clue time of birth ; 
that which brings forth nothing. 

ABOR-, 
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ASORTIVELY, Ib-or'-tlv-lj. ad. 
Born without the due time ; imma¬ 
ture! y, untimely. 

ABORTIVENESS, ib-6r'-tlv-nifs. 
f. Theftate of abortion. 

ABORTMfeNT, £b-6rt'-ment. f. 
The thing brought forth out of 
time; an untimely birth. 

ABOVE, a-buv'. prep. Higher in 
place; higher in rank, power, or 
excellence; beyond, more than ; 
too proud for, too high for. 

ABOVE, i-bitv'. ad. Over-head ; 

■ in the regions of heaven. 

ABOVE ALL, a-buv-a'II. In the 
firft place ; chiefly. 

ABOVE-BOARD, i-buv'-b&rd. In 
open light ; without artifice or 
trick. 

ABOVE-CITED, i-buv'-si'-ted. Cit¬ 
ed before. 

ABOVE-GROUND, A-bfiv'-ground. 
An expreflion ufed to fignify, that 
a man is alive ; nut in the 
grave. 

ABOVE - MENTIONED, A-biV- 
mAn-lh&nd-. See ABOVE-CITED. 

To ABOUND, A-bou'nd. v. n. To 
have in great plenty; to be in great 
plenty. 

ABOUT, A-bou't. prep. Round, 
furrounding, encircling ; near to ; 
concerning, with regard to, relating 
to ; engaged in, employed upon ; 
appendant to the perlon, as cloaths, 
&c.; relating to the perfon, as a 
iervant. 

ABOUT, a-bou't. ad. Circularly; 
in circuit ; nearly ; the longeft way, 
in oppofitr n to the Ihort ftraight 
way ; to bring about, to bring to 
the point or ftate defired, as, he 
has brought about his purpofes ; to 
come about, to come to feme cer¬ 
tain Hate or point; to go about a 
thing, to prepare to do it. 

ABRACADABRA, ib-rA-kidS'-brA. 
f. A fuperftitious charm again ft 
agues. 

ro ABRADE, %b-ri'de. v. a. To 
rub off, to wear away from the other 
parts. 

ABRASION, Ab-rA'-zhfin. f. The 
aft of rubbing, a rubbing off. 
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ABREAST, A-brift'. ad. Side ty 

fide. 

To ABRIDGE, l-brldj'e. v. a. TV; 
make Ihorter in words, keeping ftill 
the fame fubftancc ; to contract, to 
diminilh, to cut Ihort; to deprive of. 

ABRIDGED OF, i-brld'-jid. p.. 
Deprived of, debarred from. 

An ABRIDGER, A-brfd'-jir. f. He 
that abridges, a lhortener; a'writer 
of compendiums or abridgments. 

ABRIDGMENT, £-brfdj'e-m£nt. f. 
The contraftion of a larger work 
into a fmall compafs ; a diminution 
in general. 

ABROACH, A-brp'tlh. ad. In a 
pofture to run out; in a ftate of be¬ 
ing diffufed or propagated. 

ABROAD, a-bra'd. ad. Out of the 
houfe ; in another country ; with¬ 
out, not within. 

To ABROGATE, £b'-r6-gAte. v. a. 
To make away from a law in force, 
to repeal, to annul. 

ABROGATION, Ab-rS-gA'-lhfin. f. 
The aft of abrogating, the repeal 
of a law. "" 

ABRUPT, ab-rt’ip't. a. Broken, 
craggy; Bidden, without the cuf- 
tomary or proper preparatives. 

ABRUPTION, ab-rup'-fliun. f. Vio¬ 
lent and fudden reparation. 

ABRUPTLY, ub-rup't-ty. ad. Haf- 
tily, without the due forms of pre¬ 
paration. 

ABRUPTNESS, Ab-r5p't-n£fs. f. An 
abrupt manner, hafte, fuddennefs. 

ABSCESS, Ab'-lAis. f. A morbid 
cavity in the body. 

To ABSCIND, ab-slnu'. v. a. To 
cut off. 

ABSCISSION, Ab-sL'-lhmi. f. The 
aft of cutting off; the ftate of being 
cut off. 

To ABSCOND, Ab-lk6nd'. v. a. To 
hide one’s lelf. ' 

ABSCONDER, ab-lkon'-dur. f. The 
perfon that abfeonds. v / 

ABSENCE, ab'-fenfe. f. The 
of being abfent, oppofed to pre¬ 
fence ; inattention, heedle‘ffnefs, 
negleft of the prefent objeft. 

ABSENT, ab'-fent. a. Not prefent; 
abfent in mind, inattentive. 
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Xo ABSENT, ab-fSnt'. v. a. To 
withdraw, to forbear to come into 

, prefence. ^ 

ABSENTEE, db-f2n-t£'. f. A word 
ufed commonly with regard to 
Irifhmen living out of their coun- 
try. 

ABSINTHIATED, ab-sln'-thyd-tid. 

• p. Impregnated with wormwood. 

To ASSIST, ib-sift'. v. n. To Hand 
off, to leave off 

To ABSOLVE, ab-z&lv'. v. a. To 
clear, to acquit of a crime in a ju¬ 
dicial fenfe; to fet free from an 
engagement or promife ; to pro¬ 
nounce a fin remitted, in the eccle- 
fiaftical fenfe. 

ABSOLUTE, ab'-s&-lute. a. Com¬ 
plete, applied as well to pcrfons as 
things ; unconditional, as, an ab- 
foiute promife; not relative, as, 
abfolute fpace ; not limited, as, ab- 
folute power. 

ABSOLUTELY, ab'-s6-Jute-!y. ad. 
Completely, without rellriclion ; 
without condition ; peremptorily, 
pofitively. ' 

ABSOLUTENESS, ab'-so-lute-nefs. 
f. Complctenefs ; freedom from 
depcndance, or limits ; defpot- 
ifm. 

ABSOLUTION, db- S &-lu'-fhfin. f. 
Acquittal ; the remiffion of fins, or 
of penance. 

ABSOLUTORY, db-f6i'-lii-tur-£. a 
That which abfolves. 

ABSONANT, ab'-so-nint. a. Con¬ 
trary to reafon. 

ABSONOUS, db'-so-niis. a. Abfurd, 
contrary to reafon. 

To ABSORB, ab-sa'rb. v. a. To 
fwallow up ; to fuck up. 

ABSORBENT, ab-sa'r-Wnt. f. A 
medicine that fucks up humours. 

ABSORPT, ab-sa'rpt. p. Swallow¬ 
ed up. 

ABSORPTION, dt-sTrp-fhCin. f. 
The a& of fwallowing up. 

.To ABSTAIN, db-ftd'n. v. n. To 

Vprbear, to deny one’s felf any gra¬ 
tification. 

ABSTEMIOUS, ib-fte'-my&s. a. 
Temperate, fober, abftinenj:. 

ABSTEMIOUSLY, ab-Hc'-myfif-ly. 
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ad. Temperately, foberly, with¬ 
out indulgence. 

ABSTEMIOUSNESS, db-ftd'- rnyfifl 
nefs. f. The quality of being ab- 
flemious. 

ABSTENTION, ib-ft^n'-fhfin. £ 
The ail of holding off. 

To ABSTERGE, db-ittr'je. v. a. To 
clcanfe by wiping. 

ABSTERGENT, hb- ft£r'-j£nt. a. 
Cleanfing; having a cleanfing qua¬ 
lity. 

To ABSTERSE, ab-fter'fe. v.a. To 
cleanfe, to purify. 

ABSTERTION, ib-fter'-fljun. f. 
The a Cl of cleanfing. 

ABSTERSIVE, ab-fter'-slv. a. That 
has the quality of ablterging or 
cleanfing. 

ABSTINENCE, ib'f-t^- nenfe. f.\ 
Forbearance of any thing'; faft- : 
ing, or forbearance of neceffar/ 

food. 

ABSTINENT, ab'f-t^-nent. a. That 
ufes abiiinence. 

To ABSTRACT, db-flrak't. v. a. 
To take one thing from another ; 
to feparate ideas j to reduce to an 
epitome. 

ABSTRACT, db'f-trakt. a. Sepa¬ 
rated from fomething elfe, gene¬ 
rally ufed with relation to mental 
perceptions. 

ABSTRACT, ab'f-trdkt. f. A fmaller 
quantity, containing the virtue or 
power of a greater; an epitome 
made by taking out the principal 
parts. 

ABST RACTED, ib-ftrdk'-t£d. p. a. 
Separated ; refined, abflrufe ; ab¬ 
le nt of mind. 

ABSTRAC TEDLY, db-flrdk'-tid-l^ 
ad. With abiiradlion, fimply, fe, 
parate from all contingent circum- 
fiances. 

ABSTRACTION, db-ftrdk'-fhun. f. 
The aCJ of abilra&ing ; the ftate of ] 
being abflraCled. ' 

ABS TRACTIVE, db-ftrdk'-tlv. a, ; 
Having the power, or quality of ab- 
ftrafling. 

ABSTRACTLY, ib-ftrlk't-ty. ad. 
In an iabftrhfl manner. 

ABSTRUSE, ab-ftro'fe. a. Hidden^ 
£ difficult^ 
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difficult, remote from conception 
or apprehenfion. 

ABSTRUSELY,Ab-fticYfe-l£.ad. Ob- 
fcurely, not plainly, or ofovioufly. 

ABSTRUSENESS, Ab-ihoTe-nels. f. 
Difficulty, obfcitriry. 

ABS TRUSITY, ab-ftuV- fy-ty. f. Ah- 
lirirfcnefis ; that which is ab/lrufe. 

To ASSUME, ab-fu'me. v. a. To 
bring to an end by a gradual wnfte. 

ABSURD, Ab-surd'. a. Inconfiftent; 
contrary to re a Ton. 

ABSURDITY, Ab-sur'-dy- tv. f The 
quality of being abfurd ; that which 
is abfurd. 

ABSURDLY, ab-si’jrd'- Jy. ad. Im¬ 
properly, unreafonablv. 

ABSURDNESS, Ab-sArd'-ncfs. f. 
'I’he quality of being abfurd ; in- 
judicioufnefs, impropriety. 

ABUNDANCE, A-LAn'-dAnfe. f. 
Plenty ; great numbers ; a great 
quantity; exuberance, more than 
enough. 

ABUNDANT, A-bin'-dint. a. Plen¬ 
tiful ; exuberant ; fully itored. 

ABUNDANTLY, A - bun'- d;\ nt - ly. 
ad. In plenty; amply, liberally, 
more than fufticiently. 

E^ABUSE, A-bu'ne. v. a. To make 

Wm in ufe of; to deceive, toimpofe 

PWBpon ; to treat with rudenefs. 

PPBUdE, ;i-fcu’fe. f. The ill ufe of 
any thing ; a corrupt praftice, bad 
cuflom ; Inducement; unjuil cen- 
fure, rude reproach. 

ABUSER, A-bn'-zur. f. He that 
makes an ill ufe ; he that deceives; 
he that reproaches with rudenefs. 

ABUSIVE, a-bu'-siv. a. Praftifing 
abufe ; containing abufe; deceit¬ 
ful. 

ABUSIVELY, A-bu'-sIv-ly. ad. Im¬ 
properly, by a wrong ufe; re¬ 
proachfully. 

ABUSIVENESS, A-bu'-sIv-nefs. f. 
Thejjuality of being abufy/e ; foul 
language. 

JTo ABUT, a-but'. v. n. obfolete. 
'To end at, to border upon ; to meet, 
or approach to. 

ABUTMENT, A-but'-m£nt. f. That 
which abuts, or borders upon ano¬ 
ther. 


ABYSM, J-bd'm. f. The fame as 

abyfs. 

ABYSS, A-blfs'. f. A depth without- 
bottom ; a great depth, a gulph. 

ACACIA, a-ka'-flia. f. A drug ; a 
tree commonly fo called here. 

ACADEMLAL, Ak-kA-dd'-myAl. a. 
Relating to an academy. 

ACADEM1 AN, Ak-kA-de'-myAn.^f. 
A fcholar of an academy or uniVer- 

1 fiev. 

ACADEMICAL, Ak-kA-dem'-mf- 
kal. a. Belonging to a univerfity. 

ACADEMICK, Ak-l.A-dem'-mik. f. 
A. iludent of a univerfity. 

ACADF.MiCIv, ak-ka-dt'm'-mik. a. 
Relating to a univerfity. 

AC ADEM i Cl AN, ak-ka-do-imfh'- 
An. f. The member of an aca¬ 
demy. 

ACADEM! ST, A-kid'-- mifi. f. 
The member of an academy. 

ACADEMY, a kAd'-dii-my. f. An 
aflembly or fociety of men, uniting 
for the promotion of fonie art; the 
place where fcienccs are taught; a 
place of education^ in contradif- 
tinftion to the univerfitics or pub- 
lick ichools. 

ACANTHUS, A-kin'-thus. f. The 
herb bears-foot. 

ACATALEC TICK, A-kAt-A-lek'-tlk. 
f. A verfe which has the complete 
number of fyllables. 

To ACCEDE, Ak-se'de. v. n. To 
be added to, to come to. 

To ACCELERATE, ak-scl'-ic-rate. 
v. a. To make quick, to haften, 
to quicken motion. 

ACCELERATION, Jk - sel - 1c - r.V- 
fhun. f. The aft of quickening 
motion ; the Bate of the body acce¬ 
lerated. 

To ACCEND, ik-send'. v. a. To 
kindle, to fet on fire. 

ACCENSION, Ak-sdn'-lhun. f. The 
aft of kindling, or the ftate of being 
kindled. 

ACCENT, Ak’-sent. f. The manV> 
ncr of fpcaking or pronouncing ; the 
marks made upon fyllables to regu¬ 
late their pronunciation ; a modifi¬ 
cation of the voice, expreffive of the 
paffiqns or fentiments. 

Te 
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To ACCENT, 4k-s4nt f . v. a. To 
pronounce, to fpeak words with 
particular regard to the grammati¬ 
cal marks or rules; to write or 
note the accents. 

To ACCENTUATE, 4k-sdn'-tu-4te. 
v. a. To place the accents pro¬ 
perly. 

ACCENTUATION, 4k-s£n-tu-&'- 
ihihy f. The adt of placing the 
accent in pronunciation, or writing. 

To ACCEPT, &k-s£pt'. v. a. To 
take with pleafure, to receive 
kindly. 

AGCJRPT ABILITY, 4k-s6p-tA-bil'- 
Jl-tj'. 1". The quality of being ac¬ 
ceptable. 

ACCEPTABLE, ftk'-sip-t&bl. a. 
Grateful; pleafing. 

ACCEPTABLENESS, Ak'-s£p-tAbl- 
nefs. f. The quality of being ac¬ 
ceptable. 

ACCEPTABLY, 4k'-s£p-t4-bty. ad. 
Jn an acceptable manner. 

ACCEPTANCE, ak-scp'-tanfe. f. 
Reception with approbation. 

ACCEPTATIONS ’•kr-sip-ti'-Ihiin f. 
Reception, whether good or bad; 
the meaning of a worJ, 

ACCEPTER, ak-sep'-tur. f. The 
perfon that accepts. 

ACCEPTION, ak-sep'-Ihun. f. The 
received fenfe of a word ; the inean- 
ing. 

ACCESS, &k'-s£fs. f. The way by 
which^any thing may be approach¬ 
ed ; the means, or liberty, of ap¬ 
proaching either to things or men ; 
increafe, enlargement, addition ; 
the returns or fits of a diftemper. i 

ACCESSARINESS, 4k"- sc - sir'- rf - 
nefs. f. The ftate of being accef- 
fary. 

ACCESSARY, Ak'-sef-sAr-ry. f. He 
that not being the chief agent in a 
crime, contributes to it. 

ACCESSARY, 4k'-s4f- s4r- if. a. 

4 Joined to, additional, helping for¬ 
ward. 

ACCESSIBLE, ak-ses'-slbl. a. That 
winch may be approached. 

ACCESSION, ak-set'-lh&n. f. In¬ 
creafe by fomething added ; the adl 
of coming to, or joining one’s felf 
Vol. 1. 
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to, as, acceffion to a confederacy f 
the aft of arriving at, as, the king’s 
acceffion to the throne. 

ACCESSORILY, 4k"-sef-ffir'-rJ--lj T * 
ad. In the manner of an acceilory. 

ACCESSORY, 4k'-s£f- fur-r^. a. 
Joined to another thing, fo as to' 
increafe it; additional. 

ACCIDENCE, 4fe'-#-ddnfe. f. The 
little book containing the firft rudi¬ 
ments of grammar, and explaining 
the properties of the eight parts of 
fpeech. 

ACCIDENT, 4k'-f£-d£nt. f. The 
property or quality of any being, 
which may be fcparated from it, at 
leait in thought j in grammar, the 
property of a word j that which 
happens unforefeen ; cafualty, 
chance. 

ACCIDENTAL, 4k-#-d4n'-tl1. ^ 
A property noneflentirtl. 

ACCIDENTAL, ak-K-den'-tAl. a. 
Having the quality of an accident, 
nontflential ; cafual, fortuitous, 
happening by chance. 

ACCIDENTALLY, ik-f^-ddn'-tal- 
]y. ad. Cafually, fortuitously. 

ACCIDENTALNESS, Ak-ty-ddn'- 
til-nefs. f. The quality of being 
accidental. 

ACCIPIENT, uk-fe'-pyent. f. A 
receiver. 

To ACC1TE, ak-sl'tc. v. a. To call ; 
to fummons. 

ACCLAIM, ak-kla'm. f. A fhout 
of praife ; acclamation. 

ACCLAMATION, 4k-klA-m&'-ffc6n. 
f. Shouts of applaufe. 

ACCLIVITY, 4k-kllv'-vi-t^. f. The 
iteepnefs or ilope of a line inclining 
to the horizon, reckoned upwards, 
as, the afcent of a hill is the accli¬ 
vity, the defcent is the declivity. 

ACCLIVOUS, ik-kll'-vus. a. Rif- 
ing with a Hope. 

To ACCLOY, ak-kloyk v. a. To 
fill up, in an ill fenfe; to fill to 
fatiety. 

To ACCOIL, ik-koi'l. v. n. To 
croud, to keep a coil about, to 
bulUe, to be in a hurry. 

ACCOLENT, ik'-k&-l£nt. f. A 
borderer. 

F AC£.OM* 
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&OCOMMODABLE, Ak-k6m'-m&- 

- dab), a. That which may be fitted. 

To ACCOMMODATE, Ak-k«W- 
m6-d&te. v. a. To iupply with 
.. conveniencies of any kind. 

Accommodate, ak-k6m'-m5- 

dlte. a. Suitable, fit. 

ACCOMMODATELY, Ak - kom'- 
mS-oAte-ty. ad. Suitably, fitly. 

ACCOMMODATION, Ak-k6m-n>6- 
dAMhun. f. Provifion of conve¬ 
niencies ; in the plural, conveni¬ 
ences, things requifite to cafe or 
refrefhment; compofition of a dif¬ 
ference, reconciliation, adjullment. 

ACCOMPANABLE, Ak-kiun'-pA- 

• nabl. a. Sociable. 

ACCOMPANIER, ak-k&tn'-pd-n^- 
iir. f. The perfon that makes part 
of the company ; companion. 

To ACCOMPANY, Ak-kim'-pA-njL 
v. a. To be with another as a 
companion ; to join with. 

ACCOMPLICE, ak -kom'-plls. f. An 
affociate, a partaker, ufually in an 
ill lenfe ; a partner, or co-opera¬ 
tor. 

To ACCOMPLISH, Ak-k6m'-p!Ilh. 
v. a. To complete, to execute 
fully, as, to accomplUh a defign ; 
to fulfil, as a prophecy ; to adorn, 
or furnilh, either mind or body. 

ACCOMPLISHED, Ak-k<W-ptilh- 
ed. p. a. Complete in fome qua¬ 
lification ; elegant, finished in re- 
fpedl of embeliifhmeixs. 

ACCO VJPLTSHER, Ak-ktW-plIfh- 
ur. f. The perfon that accom¬ 
plices. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, Ak-k6m'- 
-■ plllh-m£nt. f. Completion, full 
performance, perfection, comple¬ 
tion, as of a prophecy ; embellilh- 
ment, elegance, ornament of mind 
or body. 

ACCO MPT, Ak-kount'. f. An ac¬ 
count, a reckoning. * 

ACCOMPTANT, Ak-koun'-tAnt. f. 
A reckoner, computer. 

To ACCORD, Ak-ka'rd. v. a. To 
make agree, to adjuft one thing to 
another. 

• To ACCORD, Ak-ka'rd. v. n. To 
agree, to fuit one with another. 
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ACCORD, Ak-ka'rd. f. A compact, 
an agreement; concurrence, union 
of mind ; harmony, fymmetry. 

ACCORDANCE, Ak-kA'r-dAnfe. f. 
Agreement with a perfon ; confor¬ 
mity to fomething. 

ACCORDANT, Ak-ka'r-dant. a, % 
Willing, in good humour. 

ACCORDING, Ak-ka'r-ding. p. JTn 
a manner luitable to, agreeable to ; 
in proportion ; with regard to. 

ACCORDINGLY, Ak-kA'r-ding-ly. 
ad. Agreeably, fuitably, conform¬ 
ably. 

To ACCOST, ak-koft'. v. a. To 
fpeak to firft, to addrefs, to falute. 

ACCOSTABLE, Ak-k6f'-tabl. a. 
Eafy of accefs, familiar. 

ACCOUNT, Ak-kount'. f. A com¬ 
putation of debts or expences ; the 
ft ate or refult of a computation ; 
value or eftimation ; a narrative, 
relation ; the relation and reafons 
of a tranfadion given to a perfon 
in authority ; explanation, align¬ 
ment of caufes. 

To AC CO U NT^k-ko u n t'. v. a. 
To efteem, to think, to hold in 
opinion ; to reckon, to compute ; 
to give an account, to alfign the 
caufes ; to make up the reckoning, 
to an fvver for pra&ices ; to hold in 
efteem. 

To ACCOUNT, Ak-kount. v. n. To 
reckon ; to afiign the caufes, in 
which fenfe it is followed by the 
panicle for i to anfwer, with fori. 
as, to anfwer for. 

ACCOUNTABLE, Ak-koun'-tibl. a. 
Of whom an account may be re¬ 
quired, who muft anfwer for. 

ACCOUNTANT, Ak-koun'-tAnt. a. 
Accountable to ; refponfible for. 

ACCOUNTANT, Ak-koun'-tAnt. f. 
A computer, a man ikilled or em¬ 
ployed in accounts. 

ACCOUNT-BOOK, Ak-kount'-bAk. 
f. A book containing accounts. 

ACCOUNTING, Ak-koim'-tlng. f. 
'i he adl of reckoning or making up 
accounts. • •' 

To ACCOUPLE, Ak-kfip'I. v. a. 
r D> join, to link together. 

To ACCOURT, Ak-kA'rt. v. a. To 
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entertain with courtihip, or cour- 
tefy. 

To ACCOUTRE, ik-k&'-titr. v. a. 

To drefs, to equip. 
ACCOUTREMENT, 4k- k&'- tur - 
ment. f. Drefs, equipage, trap¬ 
pings, ornaments. 

ACCRETION, ak-kre'-fhun. f. The 
-aft of growing to another, fo as to 
itijreafe it. 

ACCRETIVE, ak-kr^'-tiv. a. Grow¬ 
ing; that which by growth is add¬ 
ed. 

To ACCROACH, 4k-kr&'tfh. v. a. 

' rr o draw to one as with a hook. 

To ACCRUE, ak-knV. v. n. To 
accede to, to be added to; to be 
added, as an- advantage or im¬ 
provement ; in a commercial fenfe, 
to be produced, or arife, as profits. 
ACCUSATION, ak-ku-b4'-fh£in. f. 
The antient pofture of leaning at 
meals. 

To ACCUMB', ak-kum'b. v. a. To 
lie at the table, according to the ! 
antient manner. 

ACCUMBENT Sk-kim'-bent. a. 

Leaning on one’s fide. 

To ACCUMULATE, ak-kiY-mu- 
late. v. a. To pile up, to heap 
together. 

ACCUMULATION, 4k-kt\-n.S-UV- 
fhun. f. The aft of accumulat¬ 
ing ; the Hate of being accumu¬ 
lated. 

ACCUMULATIVE, 4k-ku'-mu-!u- 
tlv. a. That which accumulates ; 
that which is accumulated. 
ACCUMULATOR, 4k- Wi'-m&.lS- 
tur. f. He that accumulates, a 
gatherer or heaper together. 
ACCURACY, 4a'~kh-r4-fy. f. Ex- 
aftnefs, nicety. 

ACCURATE, ak'-ku-rit. .a. Exaft, 
as oppofed to negligence or igno¬ 
rance ; exaft, without defeft or 
failure. 

ACCURATELY, 4k'-k&-r4t-ty. ad. 

Exaftly, without errour, nicely. 
ACCURATENESS, 4k'-kA-r4t-n4fs. 

r. • Exaftnefs, nicety. 

To ACCURSE, 4k-kur'fe. v. a. To 
doom to mifery. * 

ACCURSED, ik-kyr'-ASd. part. a. 


That which is curfed or doomedto 
mifery; execrable, hateful, deteft-* 
able. 

ACCUSABLE, 4k- kf.'-*4bl. a. That • 
which may be cenfured ; blame-, 
able; culpable. 

ACCUSATION, 4k-k&-z4'-fhfin. f. 
r l’he aft of accufing ; the charge.- 
brought againft any one. 

ACCUSATIVE, ak-ku'-zi-tfv. a. A' 
term of grammar, the fourth cafe 
of a noun. 

ACCUSATORY, ik- k&'-z4-t6r-r£. 
a. That which produceth or con¬ 
tainer)] an accufation. 

To ACCUSE, dk-kii'ze. v. a. To 
charge with a crime ; to blame or 
cenfnre. 

ACCUSER, ak-ku'-z«r. f. He that 
brings a charge againft another. 

To ACCUSTOM, ik-kus'-tiun. v. a. 
To habituate, to enure. 

ACCUSTOM ABLE, 4k - kits'-tim- 
m4bl. a. Done by long cuftom 
or habit. 

ACCUSTOM ABLY, 4k - k&s'- tftm*, 
m4b-ty. ad. According to cuftom- 

ACCUSTOMANCE, dk-k&s'-t&m- 
minfe. f Cuflom, habit, ufe. 

ACCUSTOMAR1I.Y, ik-kis'-titm- 
ad. In a cultomary man¬ 
ner. 

ACCUSTOMARY, 4k-k&s'-tim-m4- 
ry. a. Ulual, praftifed. 

ACCUSTOMED, 4k k&s'-t&m-med. 
a. According to cuftom, frequenti 
ufual 

ACE, a'fe. f. A unit, a fingle point 
on cards or dice ; a fmall quantity. 

ACERBITY, a-ttr'-b£-t£. f. A 
rough four tafte; applied to men, 
fharpnefs of temper. 

To ACERVATE, 4-f4r'-v4te. v. a. 
To heap up. 

ACERVATION, i-ftr-va'-fhftn. f! 
Heaping together. 

ACESCHfNT, 4-f£s'-f4nt. a. Thai 
which has a tendency to fournefsot 
acidity. 

ACETOSE, 4 - sfe-t&'fe. a. Thai 
which has in it acids. 

ACETQSITY, 4-sS-t6s'-f£-tf. i 
The ftate of being acetofe. 

ACETOUS, 4-s4’-t4s. a. Soar. 

F a ACHE 
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ACHE, A'ke. f. A continued pain. 

To ACHE, a'ke. v. n. To be in 
pain. 

To ACHIEVE, At-tfli4'v. v. a. To 
perform, to finilh. 

An ACHIEVER, 4t-tlhS'-vur. f. He 
that performs what he endeavours. 

An ACHIEVEMENT, it - tflie'v - 
mint. f. The performance of an 
aft ion ; the efcutcheon, or enfigns 
armorial. 

.ACHOR, A'-kAr. f. A fpecies of 
the herpes. 

ACID, jL’-sid. a. Sour, iharp. 

ACIDITY, A-sid'-di-ty. f. Sharp- 
nefs, fournefs. 

ACIDNESS, As'-sld-nifs. f. The 
quality of being acid. 

ACIDULA5, A-sld'-uu-lA. f. Medi¬ 
cinal fprings impregnated with 
iharp particles. 

: Tp ACIDULATE, A-sld'-dA-lAte. v. 
a. To tinge with acids in a flight 
degree. 

To ACKNOWLEDGE, Ak-nol'- 
ledzh. v. a. To own the know¬ 
ledge of, to own any thing or per¬ 
son in a particular charafter ; to 
confefs, as, a fault; to own, as, a 
benefit. 

ACKNOWLEDGING, Ak-nol'-lS - 
jfng. a. Grateful. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT, Ak-nAl'- 
JAdzh-mcnt. f. Conceffion of the 
truth of any pofition ; confeffion of 
a fault; confeffion of a benefit re- 
ccivcd 

ACME, Akkme. f. The height of 
any thing ; more efpecially ufed to 
denote the height of a diftemper. 

ACOLOTHIST, A-koi'-lo-thift. f. 
One of the lowed order in the Ro- 
mifh church. 

Aconite, Ak'-ko-nite. f. The 

herb wolfs-bane. In poetical lan¬ 
guage, poifon in general. 

ACORN, Ak'-k6rn. f. The feed or 
fruit borne by the oak. 

* ACOUSTICKS, A-kous'-dks. f. The 

Vdoftrine or theory of founds ; me¬ 
dicines to help the hearing. 

: Tp ACQUAINT, Ak-kwA'nt_. v. a. 
To mate familiar with ; to inform. 

ACQUAINTANCE, ak-kwa’n-tAnfe. I 


f. The flate of being acquainted 
with, familiarity, knowledge ; fa¬ 
miliar knowledge ; a flight or initial 
knowledge, fhort of friend (hip; the 
perfon with whom we are acquainted, 
without the intimacy of friendfhip. 

ACQUAINTED, 4k-kwA'n-t£d. Fa¬ 
miliar, well known. 

ACQUEST, Ak-kweft'. f. Acquifi- 
tion ; the thing gained. (' 

To ACQUIESCE, -ak-kwy-efs'. v. n. 
To reft in, or remain fatisfied. 

ACQUIESCENCE, 4k - kw^-efs'- 
Anfe. f. A filent appearance of 
content; facisfaftion, reft, con for..?, 
fubmiffion. 

ACQIJIRABLE, Ak-kwl'-rAbl. a. 
Attainable. 

To ACQUIRE, ak-kwi're. v. a. To 
gain by one’s labour or power. 

ACQUIRED, ak-kwi'-red. particip. 
a. Gained by one’s felf. 

An ACQUIRER, Ak-kwi'-rir. f. 
The perfon that acquires ; a gainer. 

An ACQUIREMENT, Ak-kwi're- 
ment. f. That which is acquired, 
gain, attainmt.,*^. 

ACQUISITION, ak-kwtJ'-zMh'-lhun. 
f. The aft of acquiring ; the thing 
gained, acquirement. 

ACQUISITIVE, Ak-kwlz’-zl-tiv. a. 
Th.it which is acquired. 

ACQUIST, ak-kwlft'. f. Acquire¬ 
ment, attainment. 

To ACQUIT, Ak-kwit'. v. a. To 
fet free; to clear from a charge of 
guilt, to abfolve; to clear from 
any obligation ; the man hath ac¬ 
quitted himielf well, he difeharged 
his duty. 

ACQUITMENT, ak-kwic'-ment. f. 
The (late of being acquitted, or aft 
of acquitting. 

ACQUITTAL, 4k-kwlt'-t41. f. Is 
a deliverance from an offence. 

To ACQUITTANCE, Ak-kwlt'- 
tAnfe. v. a. To procure an acquit¬ 
tance, to acquit. 

ACQUITTANCE, Ak-kwIt'-tAnfe. f. 
The aft of difeharging from a dqbi; 
a writing teftifying the receipt of a 
debt. 

ACRE, a'-kur. f. A quantity of 
land containing in length forty 

perches. 
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perches, and four In breadth, or 
four thoufand eight hundred and 
fortv fquare yards. 

ACRID, Ak'-krld. a. Of a hot bit¬ 
ing tafte. 

ACRIMONIOUS, Ak-krf-m5'-nyus. 

. a. Sharp, corrofive. 

‘ACRIMONY, Ak'-kr£-mfin-n*. f. 
Sharpnefs, corrofivenefs ; iharpnefs 
of temper, feverity. 

ACRITUDE, ak'-ktf-tude. f. An 
acrid tafte, a biting heat on the 
palate. 

ACROAMATICAL, Ik-krfi-i-mit'- 
: r kal. a. Of or pertaining to deep 
learning. 

ACROSPIRE, Ak'-fero-fplre. f. A 
fhoot or fprout from the end of 
feeds. 

ACROSPIRED, Alt'- kr& - fpi - red. 
part. a. Having fprouts. 

ACROSS, A-kr6fs'. ad. Athwart, 
laid over fomething fo as to crofs 
it. 

An ACROSTICS, A-krAE'-tlk. f. A 
poem in which the firft letter of 
every line beim» ‘^fken, makes up 
the name of the perfon or thing on 
which the poem is written. 

To ACT, akt'. v. n. 1 o be in adtion, 
not to reft. 

To ACT, akt'. v. a. To perform a 
borrowed character, as a ftage- 
player ; to produce eftedis in fome 
paffive fubjedt. 

ACT,*,Akt'. f. Something done, a 
deed, an exploit, whether good or 
ill; a part of a play, during which 
the adtion proceeds without inter¬ 
ruption ; a decree of parliament. 

ACTION, ak'-lhun. f. The quality 
or ftate of acting, oppofite to reft; 
an adt or thing done, a deed; a- 
gency, operation; the ferics of 
events reprefented in a fable ; gef- 
ticulation, the accordance of the 
motions of the body with the words 
fpoken ; a term in law. 

ACTIONABLE, Ak'-lho-nAbl. a. 
That which admits an adtion in law, 
penilhable. " 

ACTIONARY, Ak'-fli6-ner-y. f. 
One that has a lhare in actions, or 
Rocks, 
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ACTIONIST, Ak'-fli&nlft. f. tie 
fame as adtionary. 

ACTION-TAKING* ik"-Mn-d'- 
king. a. Litigious. 

ACTIVE, ak'-tlv. a. That whfcfe 
has the power or quality of a&ing? 
that which acts, oppofed to paffives 
bufy, engaged in adtion, oppofed 
to idle or fedentary; nimble, agile, 
quick ; in grammar, a verb adtive 
is that which fignifies adtion, as, I 
teach ■ 

ACT! VELY, Ak'-tiv-Iy. ad. Bufily, 
nimbly. 

ACTJVENESS, Ak'- tlv - nifs. f. 

Quicknefs ; nimblencfs. 

ACTIVITY. Ak-tiv'-vl-ty. f. The 
quality of aeing adlive. 

ACTOR, Ak'-tur. f. He that adts, 
cr performs any thing ; he that per- 
fonates a character, a ftage-player. 

ACTRESS, Ak'-trefs. f. She that 
performs any thing ; a woman that 
plays on the ftnge. 

ACTUAL, Ak'-tA-AI. a. Really in 
adt, not merely potential;. in adt, 
not purely in /peculation. 

ACTUALITY, Ak-tu-Al'-ly-t^. C 
The ftate of being adtual. 

ACTUALLY, Ak'-uVAl-K'. ad. Ia 
adt, in effedt, really. 

ACTUALNESS, Ak'-tu-al-nifs. f. 
The quality of beirg adtual. 

ACTUARY, ak'-tu-ar-ry. f. The 
regifter or officer who compiles the 
minutes of the proceedings of the 
court. 

To ACTUATE, Ak'-tu-ate. v. a. 
To put into adtion. 

To ACUATE, Ak’-kif Ace. v. a. To 
fharpen. 

ACULEATE, A-ku'-lyAte. a. Prick¬ 
ly, that which terminates in a fbarp 
point. 

ACUMEN, A-ku'-m^n. f. A lharp 
point; figui atively, quicknefs of 
intelledts. 

ACUMINATED, A-ku'-m£-nA-t4d. 
part. a. Ending in a point, fharp- 
pointed. * 

ACUTE, A-ku'te. a. Sharp, oppofed 
to blunt; ingenious, eppoied to 
ftupid ; acute difeafe, any difeafe 
which is attended with an increafcd. 

velocity 
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tfeelocity, of blood, and terminates 
in a few days ; acute accent, that 
. which raifes or fharpens the voice. 
ACUTELY, £-ku'te-ly. ad. After 
*n acute manner, Iharply. 
ACUTENESS,i-ku'te-n6fs. f. Sharp- 
nefs; force of intellects j violence 
And fpeedy criiis of a malady; fharp- 
nefs of found. 

AX)ACTED, ad-ik'-ted. part. a. 
Driven by force. 

ADAGE, ad'-lje. f. A maxim, a 
, proverb. 

ADAGIO, &-da'-jS. f. A term ufed 
by muficians,' to mark a flow time. 
ADAMANT, ad'-i-mant. f. A ftone 
- of impenetrable hardnefs j the dia¬ 
mond ; the loadftone. 

ADAMANTEAN, id-£-mln-t£'-in. 

a. Hard as adamant. 
ADAMANTINE, id-I-min'-tln. a. 
.Made of adamant; having the qua¬ 
lities of adamant, as, hardnefs, in- 
difToIubility. 

ADAM’S-APPLE, 5d"~ddmz - Sp'l. 
f. A prominent part of the 
throat. 

To ADAPT, 1-dip'r. v. a. To fit, 
to fuit, to proportion. 
ADAPTATION, id-kp-ti'-fhun. f. 
The aft of fitting one thing to ano- , 
tber, the fitnefs of one thing to 
another. 

ADAPTION, Xd-ip'-lhln. f. The 
adl of fitting. 

To ADD, id', v. a. To join fome- 
thing to that which was before. 
ADDABLE, Xd'-dibl. a. Vid. Add- 
ible. 

To ADDECIMATE, id-dis'-f^- 
mite. v. a. To take or afcertain 
tithes. 

Wo ADDEEM, id-dd'm. v. a. To j 
elteem, to account. 

ADDER, .id'-tf&r. f. A Terpent, a 
viper, a poifonous reptile. 
ADDER’S-GRASS, idVdfirz-grifs. i 
•4f. A plant. 1 

ADDER’S-TONGUE, id'- durz - 
-V ting. f. An herb. ' 

iADDER’S-WORT, id'-dirz-wurt. f.; 

•An herb 

ADDIBiLITY, id'-dj-bfl"-ty-tf. f. 

“ The poffibility of being added. 1 


ADDIBLE, id'-dlbl. a. Poffible to 
be added. 

ADDICE, id'-dfs. f. A kind of ax. 

To ADDICT, id-dikt'. v f a. To 
devote, to dedicate ; it is common¬ 
ly taken in a bad fenfe, as, he ad- 
didled himfelf to vice, 

ADDICTEDNESS, id-dlk'-tfd-nifs. 
f. The ftate of being addidled. 

ADDICTION, id-dik'-lhun. f. The 
adl of devoting; the ftate of being 
devoted. 

An ADDITAMENT, 

m&nt'. f. Addition, the thing 
added. ...* 

ADDITION, ad-dllh'-fhfin. f. The 
adl of adding one thing to another j 
the thing added ; in arithmetick, 
addition is the reduflion of two or 
more numbers of like kind, toge¬ 
ther into one fum or total. 

ADDITIONAL, id-difh'-fh&-nil. a. 
That which is added. 

ADD1TORY, ad'-dy-tur-r^. a. That 
which has the power of adding. 

ADDLE, ad'i. a. Originally applied 
to eggs, and"f.gaifying fuch as pro¬ 
duce nothing, thence transferred to 
brains that produce nothing. 

To ADDLE, ad'l. v. a. To make 
addle; to confufe. 

ADDLE-PATED, dd'l-pa-ted. a. 
Having barren brains. 

To ADDRESS, id-drdfs'. v. a. To 
prepare one’s felf to enter upon any 
adlion ; to apply to another . by 
words, 

ADDRESS, &d-dr£fs ( . f. Verbal 
application to any one ; courtfhip ; 
manner of addreffing another, as, a 
man of pleafing addrefs ; /kill, 
dexterity j manner of dirediing a 
letter. 

ADDRESSER, id-drds'-fir. f. The 
perfon that addreffes. 

ADDUCENT, Jd-dS'-font. a. A 
word applied to thofe mufcles that 
draw together the parts of the body’. 

To ADDULCE, id-dil'fe. v. a. To 
Tweeted. t 

ADDENOGRAPHY, 4d-d£*%&g'-“ 
gr-i-fy. f. A treatife of the glands. 

ADEMPTION, i-dimp'-fliin. f. 
Privation. 

ADEPT, 
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£DEPT, 5-dip't. f. He that is com¬ 
pletely fkilled in all the fecrets of 
his art. 

•ADEQUATE, id'-S-qwate. a. Equal 
to, proportionate. 

ADEQUATELY, &d'-e-kw&t-l£. ad. 
In an adequate manner, with ex- 
aftnefs of proportion. 

ADEQUATENESS, Sd'-e-kwit-nefs. 
f. The ftate of being adequate, 
exaftnefs of proportion. 

To ADHERE, &d-hS're. v. n. To 
Rick to; to remain firmly fixed to 
a party, or opinion. 

_• DHERENCE, dd-he'-rkife. f. The 
quality of adhering, tenacity ; fix- 
ednefs of mind, attachment, ftea- 
dinefs. 

ADHERENCY, Ad-hc’-rSn-ft. f. 
The fame with adherence. 

ADHERENT, id-h^-rfent. a. Stick¬ 
ing to ; united with. 

ADHERENT, &d-he'-r£nt. f. A 
follower, a partifan. 

ADHERER, id-hc’-rur. f. He that 
adheres. 

ADHESION, ad-h»'*ahfin. f. The aft 
or ftate of flicking to fomething. 

ADHESIVE, Ad-he'-slv. f. Stick¬ 
ing, tenacious. 

To ADHIBIT, ad-hlb'-blt. v. a. To 
apply, to make ufe of. 

ADHIBITION, iid-hy-blfh'-ftuin. f. 
/Application, ufe. 

ADJACENCY, id-ja'-ftn-ty. f. The 
ftate of lying clofe to another thing. 

ADJACENT, ad-j:V-f£nt. a. Lying 
clofe, bordering upon fomething. 

ADJACENT, id-jU'-fcnt. f. That 
which lies next another. 

ADIAPHOROUS, i-di-af'-fo-rus. a. 
Neutral. 

ADIAPHORY, a-dl-af '-fd-rf. f. 
Neutrality, indifference. 

To ADJECT, id-jeft'. v. a. To 
add to, to put to. 

ADJECTION, id-jJk'-lhdn. f. The 
aft of adjefting, or adding; the 
thing adjefted, or added. 

ADJECTITIOUS, id-j^k-tlfh'-fhus. 
» • Added, thrown in. 

ADJECTIVE, M'-jSk-tlv. f. A 
word added to a noun, to»fignify 
th« addition or ieparation of fome 



quality, circumflance, or afa 
of being; as, good, bad. 

ADJECTIVELY, dd'-jek-tlv-l^. *<L> 
After the manner of an adjeftive. ’ 

ADIEU, I-di'. ad. Farewel. 

To ADJOIN, Sd-joi'n. v. a. To joufc 
to, to unite to, to put to. 

To ADJOIN, ad-joi'n. v. n. To be 
contiguous to. 

To ADJOURN, id-jur'n. v. a. T» 
put off to another day, naming the 
time. 

ADJOURNMENT, aJ-jurn'-in£nt. £ 
A putting off till another day. 

ADIPOUS, ad'-d.^-pus. a. Fat. 

ADIT, id'-it. f. A paffage under 1 
ground. 

ADITION, id-Iih'-Mn. f. ThO 
aft of eoing to another. 

To ADJUDGE, Ad-j6dzh'. v. a. T<* 
give the thing controverted to en<£ 
of the parties ; to fentence to a. 
punifhment; Amply, to judge, to. 
decree. 

ADJUD1 CATION, ad-ji-d^-fe^- 
fhun. f. The aft of granting rone's, 
thing to a litigant. 

To ADJUDICATE, ad-jd'-d^-klte. 
v. a. To adjudge. 

To ADJUGATE, ad-jd'-gice. v. a. 
To yoke to. 

ADJUMENT, id'-jo-ment. f. Help. 

ADJUNCT, ad'-jiinkc. f. Some-:, 
thing adherent or united to sm¬ 
other. 

ADJUNCT, ad'-junkt. a. Inra^ 
diatelv joined. 

ADJUNCTION, Id-junk'-fhfio, A 
The aft of adjoining; the thiftg 
adjoined. 

ADJUNCTIVE, id-j&nk'-tly. f. He, 
that joins; that which is joined. * 

ADJURATION, Zd-jd-r&'-Ma. f. 
The aft of propofing an oath to an¬ 
other ; the form of oath proposed to. 
another. 

To ADJURE, id-jtfr. v. a. To hn- 
pofe an oath upon another, pfe-, 
feribing the form. 

To ADJUST, Ad-jfift". v. a. To w-, 
guiate, to put in order; to mak)fi 
conformable. * V 

ADJUSTMENT, id-j£ift'-m^nt. fj 
Regulation, the aft of putting 

method; 
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fyg p e th od % the Bate of being put in 
method. 

ADJUTANT, id'-ji-tint. f. A 
petty officer, whofe duty is to affift 
the major, by difiributing pay, and 
‘ overfeeing pnnifhment. 

To ADJUTE, fid-j&'t. v. a. To 
help, to concur. 

ADJUTOR, ad-jo-tur. f. A helper. 
ADJUTORY, dd'-jo-tur-ry. a. That 
; which helps. 

ADJUVANT, ad'-jo-vant. a. Help¬ 
ful, ufeful. 

To ADJUVATE, id'-jo-vate. v. a. 

To help, to further. 

ADMEAS UREMENT, id - mtz.'- 

zhur-ment. f. The aft or prac¬ 
tice of meafuring according to 
rule. 

ADMENSURATION, id-min-fho- 
• rl'-fhun. f. The aft of meafuring 
to each his part. 

ADMINICLE, id-mln'-Ikl. f. Help, 
fupport. 

ADMINICULAR, id-m^-nlk'-fi-lar. 

a. That which gives help. 

To ADMINISTER, dd-mln'-nlf-tfir. 
v. a. To give, to afford^ to fup- 
ply ; to aft as the miniftefr or agent 
an any employment or office ; to 
, perform the office of an adminiflra- 
tor. 

To ADMINISTRATE, id-mfn'-nif- 
trite. v. a. The fame as admini- 
fter. 

ADMINISTRATION, id-mln-nlf- 
tri'-fhin. f. The aft of adminifter- 
iog or condnfting any employment; 
v the aftive or executive part of go¬ 
vernment ; thofe to whom the care 
» of pablick affairs is committed. 
ADMINISTRATIVE, id-mln"-nff- 
r tri-tlv'. a. That which admi- 
niftera. 

ADMINISTRATOR, Id-mln-nif- 
tri'-tir. f. He that has the good 3 
of a man dying inteftate^ commit¬ 
ted to his charge, and is accountable 
for the fame; he that officiates in 
divine rites ; he that condufts the 


government. 
ADMIN! STR ATRIX, 


id-min-nlf- 


trl'-trfks. f. She who admimilei s 
in confequence of a will. 


ADMINISTRATORSHIP, id-tafn-i 
nif-tri'-tir-fhfp. f. The office of 
adminiflrator. 

ADMIRABLE, id'-m^-ribl. a. To 
be admired, of power to excite 
wonder. 

ADMIRABLENESS, id"- mf- 1 
rabl-nifs'. f. I 

ADMIRABILITY, id'-mf-ri- f 

bii'-ty-t^. f. J 

The quality or date of being ad¬ 
mirable. 

ADMIRABLY, dd'-mf-rdb-l£. ad. 
In an admirable manner. 

ADMIRAL, id'-m/-ril. f. An p£ 
ficer or magiftrate that has the go¬ 
vernment of the king’s navy; the 
chief cothmander of a Beet; the 
Blip which carries the admiral. 

ADMIRALSHIP, id"-m^-ril-fhip'. 
f. The office of admiral. 

ADMIRALTY, dd'-m£-r&l-t£. f. 
The power, or officers, appointed 
for the a.lminiilration of naval af¬ 
fairs. 

ADMIRATION, dd-mf-rd'-Mn. f. 
Wonder, the*~\ft of admiring or 
wondering. 

To ADMIRE, dd-ml're. v.. n. To 
regard with wonder; to regard with 
love. 

ADMIRER, ad-ml'-rur. f. .The per- 
fon that wonders, or regards with 
admiration; a lover. 

ADMIRINGLY, ad-ml'-ring-Iy. ad. 
With admiration. 

ADMISSIBLE, id-mL'-sIbl. a. 
That which may be admitted. 

ADMISSION, dd-mL'-lhun. f. The 
aft or praftice of admitting ; the 
Bate of being admitted; admit¬ 
tance, the power of entering ; the 
allowance of an" argument. 

To ADMIT, dd-mit'. v. a. To fuffer 
to enter ; to fuffer to enter upon an 
office; to allow an argument or po- 
tition ; to allow, or grant ia ge- 

ADMITTA3LE, dd-mk'- tdbl. a. 
Which may be admitted. . 

ADMITTANCE, dd-mk'-tdn.f«*' f. 
The aft of admitting, permiffion to 
enter; the power or right of enter¬ 
ing ; cufioffl i conceffion of a petition. 

To 
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'To ADMIX, ad-mlks'. v. a. To 
mingle with fomething elfe. 

ADMIXTION, ad-mlks'-tlhun. f. 

. The union of one body with ano- 
ther. 

ADMIXTURE, Ad-miks'-tlhAr. f. 
The body mingled with another. 

XTo ADMONISH, Ad-mon'-nlih. v. a. 

'♦To warn of a fault, to reprove 
gently. 

ADMONISHER, Ad-robn'-nMi-ur.f. 
The perfon that puts another in 
mind of his faults or duty. 

ADMONISHMENT, Ad-mon'-nKh- 
ment. f. Admonition, notice of 
faults or duties. 

ADMONITION, Ad-m&-nilh'-un. f. 
The hint of a fault or duty, coun- 
fel, gentle reproof. 

ADMONiTIONER, Ad-m^-nlffi'-An- 
tir. f. A general advifer. A lu¬ 
dicrous term. 

ADMONITORY, Ad-monTn^-tAr'- 
r\. a. That which admoniihes. 

To ADMOVE, ad-move. v. a. To 
bring one thing to another. 

ADMURMURATIO.T, ad-mur-mu- 
ra'-lhun. f. The adl of murmuring 
to another. 

ADO, A-do'. f. Trouble, difficulty; 
buftle, tumult, bufineis ; more tu¬ 
mult and Ihow of bufinefs, than the 

* affair is worth. 

ADOLESCENCE, A-d.VbT'-fenfe. ? 

ADOLKSCENCY,A-do-!cs'-U'u- iy. S 
f. The age fucceeding chiiunood, 
and fuffceejed by pubertv. 

To ADOPT, A-dopt'. v. a. To take 
a fon by choice, to make him a fon 
who is not fo by birth ; to place 
any perfon or thing id a nearer re¬ 
lation to fomething elfe. 

ADOPTEDLY, a-dop'-ied-ty. ad. 
After the manner of fomoth’.ng 
adopted. 

ADOPTER, a-dop'-tur. f. He that 
gives fome one by choice the rights 
of a fon. 

ADOPTION, A-dip'-fhun. f. The 
atl of adopting ; the ftate of beipg 
adopted. 

ADOrr’JVE, a-dop'-tlv. a. He that 
VOL. 1. 
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ADORABLE. MS'-rlbl. a. Tlfo 

which ought to be adored. 

ADORABJLENESS, 4-d&'-rAbt.n£fe, ; 
f. Worthinefs of divine honours. 

ADORABLY, A-d6'-rA-bl£. ad. Iti 
a manner worthy of adoration. 

ADORATION, Ad-b6-rA'-(hAn. fj 
The external homage paid to the di¬ 
vinity; homage paid to perfons in 
high place or efteem. 

To ADORE, A-dtVrc. v. a. To wor- 
Ihip w'ith external homage. 

ADORER, A-do'-rur. f. He that 
adores; .a worlhipper. 

To ADORN, A-da'rn. v. a. To 
drefs ; to deck the perfon with or¬ 
naments; to fet out any place or 
thing with decorations. 

ADORNMENT, A-da'rn-ment. f. 
Ornament, embellifhmcnt. 

ADOWN, a-dew'n. ad. Dowii, 6a 
the ground. 

ADOWN, A-dow'n. prep. Dowil 
towards the ground. 

ADREAD, A-dred'. ad. In a ftate 
of fear. 

ADRIFT, A drift', ad. Floating at 
random. 

ADROIT, A-drcit'. a. A£Uve, fkil- 
ful. 

ADROITNESS, . a-droit'-uefs. f. 
Dexterity, readinefs, aflivity. 

| ADRY, a-d'A ad. Athirfi, thirfty. 

..DSCITITiOUS, ad-fy-tLh'-us. 'a. 
'That which is taken in to complete 
fomething elfe. 

ADSTRICTiON, Ad-ftrflc'-Mn. f. 
The a£l of binding toenher. 

To ADVANCE, Ad-vinTe. v. a. To 
bring forward, in the local fenfe; 
to raife to preferment, to aggran¬ 
dize; to improve; to forward, to 
accelerate; to propofe, to offer t6 
the puWi.-k. 

To ADVANCE, Ad-vAn'fe. v. n. To 
come forward ; to make improve-, 
ment. . 

ADVANCE, ad-van'fe. f. TheaS 
of coining forward; a tendency to 
come forward to meet a lover; pro- 
grefiion, rife from one point to 
another; improvement, progrefa 
towards perfection. 

jfaa^NjfcE AkSNT.A d-vAn'fe-ment. 

f. Thfl 
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i. The aft of coming forward; 

• .the ftate of being advanced, pre- 
>■' ferment; improvement. 
ADVANCER, Ad-vAn'-fur. f. A 
promoter, forwarder. 
ADVANTAGE, Ad-vAn'-rAdzh. f. 
Superiority; fuperiority gained by 
ftratagem; gain, profit; prdpon- 
/ deration on one fide of the compa- 
4 rifon. 

^o ADVANTAGE, Ad-vAn'-tAdzh. 

v. a. To benefit; to promote, to 
‘i bring forward. 

'AD VANTAGE ABLE, ad - vAn'- tA- 
jabl. a. Profitable ; gainful. 
ADVANTAGED, Ad-vati'-lA jdd. a. 

Poflefied of advantages. 
ADVANTAGE-GROUND, Ad- 
van'-taje-ground. f. Ground that 
gives fuperiority, and opportunities 
of annoyance or refiftance. 
ADVANTAGEOUS, ad-van-ta'-jus. 

a. Profitable, ufcful, opportune. 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY, Ad-vAa-ta'- 
jfif-H r . ad. Conveniently, oppor¬ 
tunely, profitably. 

ADVANTAGEOUSNESS, Ad-vAn- 
, ta'-juf-nefs. f. Profitablenefs, ule- 
fulnefs, convenience. 

To ADVENE, Ad-vC nc. v. n. To 
accede to fomething, to be fuper- 
added. 

ADVENIENT, Ad-vc'-nyent. a. Ad¬ 
vening, fuperadded. 

ADVENT, Ad'-vent. f. The name 
of one of the holy feafons, fig- 
nifyi.ng the coming; this is, the 
coming of our Saviour; which is 
made the fubjeCt of our devotion 
during the four weeks before 
Chriftmas. 

ADVENTINE, Ad-vcn'-tln. a. Ad¬ 
ventitious, that which is extrinil- 
cally added. 

ADVENTITIOUS, Ad-vdn-tifh'-iis. 
a. That which advenes, extrinfi- 
cally added. * 

ADVENTIVE, Ad-vdn'-tiv. f. The 
thing or perion that comes from 
, without. 

;$DVENTUAL, Ad-vAn'-tfi-Al. a. 
Relating to the feafon of Ad- 

&DVENTURE, Ad-ven'-tfhur. f. An 


accident, a chance, a hazard ; an 
enterprize in which fomething mull 
be left to hazard. 

To ADVENTURE, Ad-vSn'-tMr. 
v. n. To try the chance, to dare. 

ADVENTURER, ad-ven'-t(hur-ur. f. 
He that feeks occafions of hazard, 
he that puts himfelf in the hands of 
chance. 

AD VENTUROUS, Ad-ven'-tMr-As. 
a. He that is inclined to adven¬ 
tures, daring, courageous; full of 
hazard, dangerous. 

AD VENTUROUSLY,id-ven'-tihur- 
iif-ly. ad. Boldly, daringly. •" 

ADVENTURESOME, Ad-ven'- 
tfhur-fum. a. The fame with ad¬ 
venturous. 

ADVENTURESOMENESS, Ad- 
vcn'-tftuir-fum-nefs. f. The qua¬ 
lity of being adventurefome. 

ADVERB, Ad'-vArb. f. A word 
joined to a verb or adjcCtive, and 
folejy applied to the ufe of quali¬ 
fying and reflraining the latitude of 
their fignification. 

ADVERBlAf^id-vAr'-byAl. a. That 
which has the quality or ilruCture 
of an adverb. 

ADVERBIALLY, Ad-ver'- byAl-l>\ 
ad. In the manner of an adverb. 

ADVERSABLE, Ad-ver'-fabl. a. 
Contrary to. 

ADVERSARY, Ad'-vcr-f?ir->\ f. An 
opponent, antasronill, enemy. 

ADVERSATIVE, Ad-ver'-f>tiv. a. 
A word which makes fome oppofi- 
tion or variety. 

ADVERSE, Ad'-vcrfe. a. ACling 
with contrary directions; calami¬ 
tous, afilidlive, oppofed to pro- 
fperous. 

ADVERSITY, Ad-ver'-ty-ty. f. Af- 
fliC^on, calamity ; the caufe of our 
forrow, misfortune; the Hate of 
unhappinefs, mifery. 

ADVERSELY, Ad'-vArf-l^. a. Op- 
pofitely, unfortunately. 

To ADVERT, Ad-vert', v. n. To 
attend to, to regard, to obferve. 

ADVERTENCE, Ad-vdr'-tetife. f. 
Attention to, regard to. 

ADVERTENCY, Ad-vdr'-tAn-ty. f. 
The fame with adverten.ee. 

ADVERT- 
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ADVERTENT, Ad-ver'-t 6 nt. a. At- 
tentive; vigilant; heedful. 

To ADVERTISE, Ad-v 6 r-tl'ze. v. a. 
To inform another, to give intelli¬ 
gence ; to give notice of any thing 
in publick prints. 

ADVERTISE -5 ad-ver'-tlz-ment. •> 
MENT, e ad-ver-fi'ze-ment. J 
f. Intelligence, information; no¬ 
tice of any thing publifhed in a 
paper of intelligence. 

ADVERTISER, Ad-v 6 r-tl'-z 6 r. f. 
He that gives intelligence or in¬ 
formation ; the paper in which ad- 

'* vertifements are publifhed. 

ADVERTISING, id-\ir-tl'-zing. a. 
ACtive in giving intelligence, mo¬ 
nitory. 

To ADVESPERATE, Ad-vAs'-pS- 
rate. v. n. To draw towards evening. 

ADVICE, Ad-vl'fe. f. Counfel, in- 
ftru&ion, notice; intelligence. 

ADVICE-BOAT, Ad-vi'ie-b 6 te. f. 
A veflel employed to bring intelli¬ 
gence. 

ADVISE ABLE, Ad-vi'-zAbl. a. Pru¬ 
dent, fit 'o be adviTed. 

AD VISE ABLEN E S S, Ad-vf-zabl- 
nefs. f. The quality of being ad¬ 
visable. 

To ADVISE, ad -vl'ze. v. a. To 
counfel ; to inform, to make ac¬ 
quainted. 

To ADVISE, ad-vi’ze, v. n. To 
confult, as, he advifed with his 
companions; to conlider, to deli¬ 
berate. 

ADVISED, Ad-vl'zcd. part. a. Ail¬ 
ing with deliberation and defign, 
prudent, wife ; performed with de 
liberation, ailed with defign. 

ADVISEDLY, Ad-vi'-zed-Iv. ad. 
Deliberately, purpofely, by defign, 
prudently. 

ADVISEDNESS, id-vl'-zed-nifs. f. 
Deliberation, cool and prudent pro¬ 
cedure. 

ADVISEMENT, Ad-vl'ze-ment. f; 
Counfel, information; prudence, 
circumlpeilion. 

ADVISER, ad-vx'-zur. f. The per- 
fon that advifes, a counfellor. 

ADULATION, Ad-du-ld'-lhjin. f. 
Flattery, high compliment. 


• a D'tr 

ADULATOR, id'-dfi-te-tfir. f. 
flatterer. 1 

ADULATORY, Ad"-d 6 -lA-t 6 r'-r£. a;: 
Flattering. 

ADULT, a-c’filt'. a. Grown upj; 
pall the age of infancy. 

ADULT, a-dult'. f. A perfon above: 
the age of infancy, or grown to 
fome degree of iirength. 

ADULTNESS, A-d61t'-n£fs. f. The 
flate of being adult. 

To ADULTER, a-dui'-tur. v. a. 
To commit adultery with another. 

ADULTERANT, 4-d61'-t£-rint. f. 
The perfon or thing which adulte¬ 
rates. 

To ADULTERATE, 4-dil'-ti-rite.‘ 
v. a. To commit adultery; tar 
corrupt by fome foreign admixture. 

ADULTERATE, a-dul'-tc-rate. a*' 
Tainted with the guilt of adultery ; 
corrupted with fome foreign ad¬ 
mixture. 

ADULTER ATENE S S, a - d61"- 16 - 
rate-nefs'. f. The quality or Hate 
of being adulterate. 

\D U If 1 'K R ATI ON, A - d 61 - 1 e - ra'- 
fliun. f. The a£l of corrupting by 
foreign mixture ; the Hate of being 
contaminated. 

ADULTERER, A di'il'-te-rur. f. The 

perfon guiltv of adultery. 

ADULTERESS, A-d 6 i'-tc-rcfs. f. 
\ woman that commits adultery. 

ADULTERINE, a-dul'-te-rine. f. : 
A child born of an adulterefs. 

ADULTEROUS,. A-dul'-tc-rus. a. 
Guilty of adultery. 

ADULTERY, A-dul'-te-if. f. The 
aCl of violating the bed of a married 
perfon. 

ADUMBRANT, Ad-um'-brAnt. a. 
That which gives a flight refem- 
blance. ; 

To ADUMBRATE, Ad- 6 m'-brS«,f 
v. a. To fhadow out, to give a flight-' 
likencfs* to exhibit a faint refem-; 
blance. 

ADUMBRATION, Ad- 6 m-brA'-fh 6 n.; 
f. The act of giving a flight and; 
imperfcCt representation ; a faint 
fketch. 4 

ADUNATION, Ad- 6 -nA'-fh 6 n. f.«J 
The flate of being united, union, s 
G z ADUfilJ 
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pXDUNCITY, M-tm'-ty-if. f. Crook- 
ednefs, hookedneff. 

ADUNQUE, tt-dfink'. a* Crooked. 

ADVOCACY, Ad'-vo-ka-ly. f. Vin¬ 
dication, defence, apology. 

ADVOCATE, &d'-v& fe3te. f. He 
that pleads the caufe of another in 

' a court of judicature; "he that pleads 
fcny caufe, in whatever manner, as 
a controvertifl or vindicator. 

ADVOCATION, id-vtV-k:\-fliun. f. 
The office of pleading, plea, apo¬ 
logy. 

ADVOL ATI ON, id-VS-lA’-fiii’in. f. 
The a£l of flyin? to fomething. 

ADVOLUTIONad-vi-lfi'-fhi'm. f. 
The act of rolling to fomething. 

^DVOUTRY, ad-vou'-try. f. A- 
dultcry. 

ADVOWE, id-vow', f. He that has 
the right of advowfon. 

ADVOWSON, 'id-vow'-7.un. f. A 
right to prefent to a benefice. 

To ADURE, id-u're. v. n. To burn 

up. 

ADUST, id-iill’. a. Burnt up, fcorch- 
ed ; it is generally now applied to 
the humours of the body. 

ADUSTKD, id-hs'-ted. a. Burnt, 
dried with fire. 

ADUSTIBLE, id-is'-dbl. a. That 
which may be aduiled, or burnt 
up. 

'ADUSTION, id-u.'-tfiuin. f. The 
a£t of burning up, or drying. 

ADZ, adz', f. See Addice. 

JEGYPTIACUM, c-jlp-ti'-i-cum. f. 

v An ointment confuting of honey, 
verdigreafe, and vinegar. 

’ JENIGMA, i-rig'-mi. See Enigma. 

AERIAL, i-e'-ryil. a. Belonging 

, to the air, as confiding of it; in¬ 
habiting the air; placed in the air; 
high, elevated in fuuation. 

AERIE, a'ry. f. A neft of hawks 
and other birds of prev. 

AEROLOGY, ?t'-£r-il"-l6-^. f. The 
doftrine of the air. 

.AJ5ROMANCY, a-er-5-man"-fy. f. 
The art cf divining by the air." 

AmOMETRY, .Y-6r-6m"-md-t.*. f. 
The art of tueafuring the air. 

A&ROSCOPY, a' er-6$"-ko-py. f. 

* The pbfervation of the air. 


[ ALTHIOPS-MINERAL, ^"-thyfips- 
mln'-nd-r&l. f. A medicine fo 
called, from its dark colour, made 
of quickfilver and fulphur, ground 
together in a marble mortar. 

AETITEvS, e-d'-t5z. f. Eagle-flone. 

AFAR, a-fa'r. a. At a great dif- 
tance ; to a great diftance. 

AFEARD, a-fti'rd. participial a. 
Frightened, terrified, afraid. 

AFER, a'-fer. f. The fouthweft 
wind. 

AFFABILITY, M'-fa-bIl’-ty-t£. f. 
Eafinefs cf manners ; courteoufnefs. 
civility, cordcfcenfion. 

AFFABLE, af'-fabl. a. Eafy of 
manners, courteous, complaifunt. 

AFFABLENESS, al'-fabl-n&s'. f, 
Courtefy, affability. 

AFFABLY, af'-fi-bly. ad. Cour- 
teoufly, civilly. 

AFFABROUS, if'-fi-bris. a. Skil¬ 
fully made, complete. 

AFFAIR, ifrfa'r. f. Bufinefs, fome¬ 
thing to be managed or tran fatted. 

To AFFEAR, 4f-f6’r. v. n. To con¬ 
firm, to eitablilb. 

AFFECT, af-fekt'. f. Affedion, 
pafiion, fenfation. 

To AFFECT, af-fekt'. v. a. To 
ad upon, to produce effects in any 
other thing ; to move the paffions ; 
to aim at. to afpire to ; to be fond 
of, to be pleafed with, to love ; to 
pradife the appearance of any thing, 
with fome degree of hypocrify ; to 
imitate in an unnatural and con- 
firained manner. 

AFFECTATION, af-fek-tA’-fhun. f. 
The ait of making an artificial ap¬ 
pearance, aukward imitation. 

AFFECTED, if-fek'-ted participial 
a. Moved, touched with afildion ; 
ftudied with over-much care ; in a 
perfonal fenfe, full of affedation, 
as, an affeded lady. 

AFFECTEDLY, if-tfk'-t£d-ly. ad. 
In an affeded manner, hypocriti¬ 
cally. 

AFFECTEDNESS, if-fck'-t£d-n£fs. 
f. The quality of being aftVdfed. 

AFFECTION, if-fek'-fbun. f. The 
ftate of being affeded by any caufe, 
or agent; paffion of any kind; 

love. 
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love, kindnefs, good-will to iome 
perfon. 

AFFECTIONATE, Af-fek'-ih6-nAte - 
a. Full of affeftion, warm, zeal¬ 
ous ; fond, tender. 

AFFECTIONATELY, Af-fek"-lh6- 
n&t'-l)'. ad. Fondly, tenderly. 
FFECTIONATENESS, Af-fAk"- 
lhd-nat-nefs'. f. Fondnefs, ten- 
dernefs, good-will. 

AFFECTIONED, Af-fek'-flifin-nSd. 
a. Affefted, conceited ; inclined, 
mentally difpofed. 

AFFECTIOUSLY, Af-fek'-lhAf-ty. 
ad. In an affefting manner. 

AFFECTIVE, Af-fek'-tiv. a. That 
which aftefts, which ftrongly 
touches. 

AFFECTUOSITY, Af-fek-tA-os'-ty- 
ty. f. Pallionatenefs. 

AFFECTUOUS, Af-fAk'-tu-us. a. 
Full of paflion. 

To AFFERE, Af-fe're. v. a. A law 
term, fignifying to confirm. 

AFFIANCE, Af-fi'-Anfe. f. A mar- 
riage-contraft ; trull in general, 
confidence ; trull in the divine pro¬ 
mises and protection. 

To AFFIANCE, Af-fi'-anfe. v. a. 
To beiroth, to bind any one by 
promife to marriage ; to give con¬ 
fidence. 

AFFIANCER, Af-fl'-An-fur. f. He 
that makes a contract of marriage 
between two parties. 

AFFIDATIOjS, Af-fl-da'-fhun. \ , 

AFFIDATURK, Af-fl'-dA-ture. f ** 
Mutual contract, mutual oath of 
fidelity. 

AFFIDAVIT, af-fy’-da'-vit. f. A 
declaration upon oath. 

AFFIED, Af - fi'-ed. particip. a. 
Joined by contract, affianced. 

AFFILIATION, Af-fy-ly'-A’-lhun. f. 
Adoption. 

AFFINACJE, AP-fl-naje. f. The 
aft of refining metals by the cu¬ 
pel. 

AFFINED, Af-fi'-ned. a. Related 
to another. 

AFFINITY, Af-fin'-ny-ty. f. Re¬ 
lation by marriage j relation to, 
connexion with. 

To AFFIRM, af-ferm'. v. p. To 
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declare, to aflert confidently, op- 
pofed to the word deny. 

To AFFIRM, Af-fArm'. v. a. To ratify 
or approve a former law, or judg¬ 
ment. 

AFFIRMABLE, Af-fAr'-mAbl. a. 
That which may be affirmed. 

AFFIRMANCE, Af-fAF-mAnfe. f; 
Confirmation, oppofed to repeal. 

AFFIRMANT, Af-fer'-mant. f. The 
perfon that affirms. 

AFFIRMATION, Af-fSr-ma'-fhAn. f. 
The aft of affirming or declaring, 
oppofed to negation ; the pofition 
affirmed ; confirmation, oppofed to 
repeal. 

AFFIRMATIVE, Af-fAr'-mA-tlv. a. 
That which affirms, oppoled to ne¬ 
gative ; that which can or may be 
affirmed. 

AFFIRMATIVELY, Af-fer'-mA-tlhr- 
ly. ad. On the pofitive fide, not 
negatively. 

AFFIRMER, Af-fer'-mur. f. The 
perfon that affirms. 

To AFFIX, Af-fiks'. v. a. To unite 
to the end, to lubjoin. 

AFFIX, Af'-fiks. f. A particle unit- 
■ ed to the end of a word. 

AFFfXiON, Af-fxk'-lliun. f. The 
aft of affixing ; the llate of being' 
affixed. 

AFFLATJON, Af-flA'-lhun. f. Aft 
of breathing upon any thing. 

AFFLATUS, Af-fla'-tus. f. Com¬ 
munication of the power of pro¬ 
phecy. 

To AFFLICT, Af-fllkt'. v. a. To 
put to pain, to grieve, to torment. 

AFFLICTEDNESS, Af-fllk'-tAd- 
nAfs. f. Sorrowfulnefs, grief. 

AFFLICTER, Af-flik'-tir. f. The 
perlon that affiifts. 

AFFLICTION, Af-fllk'-lhin. f. The 
caufe of pain or forrow, calamity j 
the llate of forrowfulnefs, mifery. 

AFFLICTIVE, Af-fllk'-tiv. a. Pain¬ 
ful, tormenting. 

AFFLUENCE, Af'-fiA-Anfe. f. The 
aft of flowing to any place, con- 
courfe ; exuberance of riches, 
plenty. 

AFFLUENCY, Af'-flA-An-fy. f. Tfce 
fame with affluence. 

AFFLU* 
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AFFLUENT, Af'-flA-Ant. a. Flow¬ 
ing to any part; abundant, exu¬ 
berant, wealthy. 

AFFLUENTNESS, AP-flu-Ant-nAfs. 
f. The quality of being affluent. 

AFFLUX, al'-fluks. f. The aft of 

■ flowing to fome place, affluence; 

' that which flows to any place. 

AFFLUXION, Af-flfik'-fflAn. f. The 

aft of flowing to a particular place ; 
that which flows from one place to 
another. 

To AFFORD, af-fo'rd. v. a. To 
yield or produce; to grant, or con¬ 
fer any thing; to be able to fell j 
to be able to bear expences. 

To AFFOREST, Af-for'-rAft. v. a. 
To turn ground into foreft. 

To AFFRANCHISE, if-frin'-tfhlz. 
v. a. To make free. 

To AFFRAY, Af-fra'. v. a. To 
fright, to terrify. 

AFFRAY, af-fra'. f. A tumultuous 
aflault of one or more pcrfons upon 
others. 

AFFR1CTION, if-frik'-flsun. f. The 
aft of rubbing one thing upon an¬ 
other. 

To AFFRIGHT, Af-f.f'te. v. a. To 
affeft with fe.-.r, ro ten if /. 

AFFRIGHT, df-fri'te.f. Te'rrour,fear. 

AFFRIGHTFUL, Af-frl'te-ftii. a. 
Full of affright or terrour, terrible. 

AFFRIGHTMENT, af-frfce-n.Ant. 
f. The impreffion of fear, terrour; 
the ttate of fearfulnefs. 

To AFFRONT, Af-fiAnf. v. a. To 
meet face to face, to encounter; 
to provoke by an open infult, to 
offend avowedIv. 

AFFRONT, af-flint', f. Infulr of 
fered to the face; outrage, aft of 

, contempt. 

AFFRONTER, Af-frun’-tAr. f. The 

■ ^perfon that affronts. 

AFFRONTING, Af-frun'-ting. pan. 

a. That which has the quality of 

' affronting. 

To AFFUSE, af-fu'ze. v. a. To 
pour one thing upon another. 

AFFUSION, Af-fu’-zhin. f. The aft 
“of affufing. 

iiAFFY, Af-fy'. v. a. To betroth 
fek Order to marriage. 
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To AFFY, kf-fy'. v. n. To put 
confidence in, to put trufl: in. 

AFIELD, A-fe'ld. ad. To the field. 

AFLAT, a-flat'. ad. Level with 
the ground. 

AFLOAT, a-flo'te. ad. Floating. 

AFOOT, a-fuc.' ad. On foot, nor‘ 
on horfeback ; in aftion, as, a d.: - 

. fign is afoot. 

AFORE, a-fo're. prep. Before, 
nearer in place to any thing ; 
fooner in time. 

AFORE, A-fo're. ad. In time fore¬ 
gone or pad ; firft in the way ; in 
front, in the fore-part- 

AFOREGOING, a-fa're-gd-Ing. 
part. a. Going before. 

AFOREHAND, A-f6're-hAnd. ad. 
By a previous provifion ; provided, 
prepared, previoufly fitted. 

AFOREMENTIONED, A - fi"re - 

• mAn'-flnmd. a. Mentioned before. 

AFOREN AMED, A-fA>"re-nA'- m Ad. 
a. Named before. 

AFORESAID, a-fo're-fAd. a. Said 
before. 

AFORETIME, a-fo're-time. ad. In 
time paft. 

AFRAID, a-fra'd. particip. a. Struck 
with fear, terrified, fearful. 

AFRESH, A-frAfli'. ad. Anew, again. 

AFRONT, A-front', ad. In front, 
in direft oppolition. 

AFTER, at'-ter. prep. Following 
in place ; in purfuit of; behind ; 
poileriour in time ; according to ; 
in imitation of. 

AFTER, af ter, ad. In fucceeding 
time; following another. 

AFTER AGES, af’-ter-a’-jAz. f. 

Succeeding times, poflerity- 

AFTER ALL, af'-ter-a'll. ad. At 
laft, in fine, in conclufion. 

AFTERBIRTH, if- ter - bArth. f. 
The fecundine. 

AFTERCLAP, Af'-ter-klAp. f. Un- 
expefted event happening after an 
affair is fuppofed to be at an end. 

AFTERCOST, af-ter-kolt. f. _ The 
e. pence incurred after the original 
plan is executed. * >. 

AFTERCROP, af'-ler-krip. f. Se¬ 
cond harvefl. 

AFTERGAME, Af-tAr-pW. f. 

Methods 
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Methods taken after the fir ft turn of 
a%irs. 

AFTERMATH, &P-ter-msUli. f. Se¬ 
cond crop of grafs mown in autumn. | 

AFTERNOON, iif'-ter-no'n. C The j 
time from the meridian to the even¬ 
ing. 

^FTERPAINS, af'- tcr-panz. f. 

‘ Pains after birth. 

AFTERPART, uf-ter-pirt. f. The 
latter part. 

AFTERTASTE, af'-tcr-taft. f. Tafte 
remaining upon the tongue after 
the draught. 

AFTERTHOUGHT, if-ter-that. f. 
Refledtions after the aft, expedients 
formed too iate. 

AFTERTIMES, af'- ter-timz. f. 
Succeeding times. 

AFTERWARD, af'-ter-ward. ad. 
In fucceeding time. 

AFTERWI'I’, iP-ter-wIt. f. Con¬ 
trivance of expedients after the oc~ 
cafion of ufing them is part. 

AGA, a'-ga. f. The title of aTurk- 
i(h military officer. 

AGAIN, a-gen'. ad. ”A fecond time, 
once more ; back, in reftitution ; 
befides, in any other time or place; 
twice as much, marking the fame 
quantity once repeated ; again and 
again, with frequent repetition. 

AGAINST, a-genft'. prep. Con¬ 
trary, oppofite, in general; with 
contrary motion or tendency, ufed 
of material aftion ; oppofite to, in 
place ; in expeftation of. 

AGAPE, a gi'p. ad. Staring with 
eagernefs. 

AGAR1CK, ag'-a-rik. f. A drug of 
ufein phyfick, and the dying trade. 

AGAST, &-gs\ft'. SeeAGHAST. 

A precious 

Hone of the loweft clafs. * 

AGATY, &g'-a-t£. a. Partaking of 
the nature of agate. 

To AGAZE, a-ga'ze. v. a. To 
ftrike with amazement. 

AGE, h'je. f. Any period of time 
attributed to fomething as the 
w^cjJe, or part of its duration; a 
fucceffion or generation of men ; 
the time in' which any pasticular 
man, or race of men Jived, as, the 
.6 
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age of heroes; the fpace of s 
hundred yeafs ; the latter part of 
life, old age; in law, in a man 
the age of twenty-one years is the 
full age, a woman at twenty-one il 
able to alienate her lands. 

AGED, a'-jed. a. Old, ftricken in 
years. 

AGEDLY, a'-jed-ly. ad. After the 
manner of an aged perfon. 

AGF.N, a-gen'. ad. Again, in re¬ 
turn. 

AGENCY, a'-j£n-f£. f. The qua¬ 
lity of afting, the ftate of being in 
action ; bufinefs performed by an 
a sent. 

AGENT, a'-jent. a. Afting upon, 
aftive. 

AGENT, a'-jent. f, A fubftitute, n 
deputy, a ifaftor; that which has. 
the power of operating. 

AGGKLATION, Jg-jS-la'-ftiin. C 
Concretion of ice. 

AG GENER ATION, ag-j£n-nS-r&'- 
fhun. f. The ftate of growing to 
another body. 

To AGGEP.ATE, ad'-je-rate. v. a* 
To heap up. 

To AGGLOMERATE, Jg-gl6m'- 
m£-rate. v. a. To gather up in a , 
ball, as thread. 

AGGLUTINANTS, 5g-glu'-t^-‘ 
nants. f. Thofe medicines which ‘ 
have the power of uniting p?rts to¬ 
gether. 

To AGGLUTINATE, ig-glu'-tf- 
n;ite. v. n. To unite one part to 
another. 

AG GLUTIN ATION, Sg-glfi-t^-nS'- 
fhun. f. Union, coheiion. 

AGGLUTINATIVE, ig-gli"-tf- 
na-tiv'. a. That which has the 
power of procuring agglutination. 

To AGGRANDIZE, ig'-grin-dize. 
v. a. To make great, to enlarge, 
to exalt. i 

AGGRANDIZEMENT, ig'- grin- 
dl''ze-ment. f. The ftate of being 
aggrandized 

AGGRANDIZER, Ag'-grin-di"-zir, , 
f. The perfon that makes another:, 
great. 

To AGGRAVATE, ig'-gri-vSte. v. < 
a. To make heavy, in a meta¬ 
phorical^ 



^flmncal.&nle, 'is, to Aggravate an 
v "-' accufation; to make any thing 
worfe. 

AGGRAVATION, ig-gri-va'-fhCm. 
f» The aft of aggravating; the 
eircumdances which heighten guilt 
or calamity. 

aggregate, 3g'-grS- g ate. a. 

Framed by the colleftion of parti¬ 
cular parts into one mafs. 
AGGREGATE, Ag'-gre-giite. f. 
The refult of the conjunftioa of 
many particulars - 

To AGGREGATE, ag'-gre-gate. v. 
a. To colleft together, to heap 
*fmany particulars into one mafs. 
AGGREGATION, ag-grS-ga'-Mn. 
f. The aft of collecting many par¬ 
ticulars into one whole ; the whole 
compofed by the colleftion of many 
particulars; date of being collefted. 
To AGGRESS, Ag-grefs'. v. n. To 
commit the fird aft of violence. 
AGGRESSION, Ag-grAs'-lhun. f. 
Commencement of a quarrel by 
fome aft of iniquity. 
AGGRESSOR, Ag-gres'-fur. f. The 
aflaulter or invader, oppofed to the 
defendant. 

AGGR1EVANCE, Ag-grS’-vAns. f. 
Injury, wrong. 

To AGGRIEVE, Ag-grfi've. v. a. To 
give forrow, to vex ; to impofe, to 
hurt in one’s right. 

To AG GROUP, Ag-gro'p. v. a. To 
bring together into one figure. 

Aghast, A-gift*. a. struck with 

horror, as at the fight of a fpeftre. 
Agile, uj'-II. a. Nimble, ready, 
aftive. 

AGILENESS, Aj'-il-nAfs. f. Nimble- 
nefs, quicknefs, aftivity. 
AGILITY, A jli'-y-ty. f. Nimble- 
nefs, quicknefs, aftivity. 

^To AGIST, A-jift'. v. a. To take 
.in and feed the cattle of ilrangers 
in the king’s foreft, and to gather 
the money. 

AGISTMENT, Aj'-ift-mAnt. f. Com- 
^ pofition, or-mean rate. 
iA&ITABLE, Aj'-^-tabl. a. That 
Y ’ which may be put in motion. 

To AGITATE, Aj'-^-tAte. v. a. To 
T.piUt in motion; to aftuate, to move; 


to affeft with perturbation $ td 
bandy, to difeufs, to controvert'. 

AGITATION, aj-v-ta'-fhun. f.%he 
aft of moving any thing ; the date 
of being moved; difeuffion, con- 
troverfial examination; perturba¬ 
tion, disturbance of the thoughts ; 
deliberation, the date of being con¬ 
futed upon. * 

AGITATOR, aj'-y-tA-tur. f. He 
ivho manages affairs. 

AGLET, ag'-let. f. A tag of a 
point carved into fome reprefenta- 
tion of an animal; the pendants 
at the ends of the chieves of 
flowers. 

AGMINAL, Ag'-m^-nAI. a. Be¬ 
longing to a troop. 

AGNAIL, ag'-nal. f. A whitlow. 

AGNATION, ag-nA'-fliun. f. De~ 
feent from the fame father, in a 
direft male line. 

AGNITION, ag-nlfft'-un. f. Ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

To AGNIZE, ag-ni'ze. v. a. To 
acknowledge; to own. 

AGNOMINATION, Ag-n6m-mj- 
na'-fhun. f. Allufion of one word 
to another. 

AGNUS CASTUS, Ag'-nus-cas'-ius. 
f. The chaffe tree. 

AGO, A-g6'. ad. Pali; as, long ago; 
that is, long time has paft fince. . 

AGOG, a-g6g'. ad. In a date of 
defire. 

AGOING, a-go'-ing. a. In aftion. 

AG ONE, a-gon'. ad. Ago, pad. 

AGONISM, ag'-o-nlzm. f. Con¬ 
tention for a prize. 

AGONISTES, ag-6-nIs'-tez. f. A 
prize-fighter, one that contends at 
a publick folemnity for a prize. 

To AGONIZE, ig'-o-nize. v. n. 
To l>e in cxceflive pain. 

AGONY, ag'-b-nf. f. The pangs 
of death ; any violent pain of body 
or mind. 

AGOOD, 4-gud'. ad. In earned. 

To AGRACE, 4-graTe. v. a. To 
grant favours to. 

AGRARIAN, a-gra'-ryan. a. Re¬ 
lating to fields or grounds. 

To AGREASE, i-gre'ze. v. a. To 
daub, to greafe. 

To 
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Vo AGREE. 1-gri’. v. »: To Be 
in concord ; to yield to ; to fettle 
terms by ftipulation ; to fettle a 
price between buyer and fellerj to 
be of the fame mind or opinion ; to 
fuit with. 

AGREEABLE, &-grS'-£bl. a. Suit¬ 
able to, confiftent with ; pleafing. 

Agreeableness, &-gre'-Abi- 

n£fs. f. Confiftency with, fuit- 
ablenefs to ; the quality of pleaf- 
ing. 

AGREEABLY, &-gtfi'-£b-I^. ad. 
Confiftently with, in a manner fuit- 
abic to. 

AGREED, a-gr£'d. particip. • a. 
Settled by confent. 

AGREEINGNESS, ii-gre'-Ing-n£fs. 
f. Confidence, fuitablenefs. 

AGREEMENT, 4-g r e'-m£nt. f. 
Concord ; refcmblance of one thing 
to another ; compadt, bargain. 

AGRICULTURE, &g"-i£-c6l'-ture. 
f. Tillage, bufbandry. 

AGRIMONY, kg'-rf-miin-nf. f. 
Tne name of a plant. 

AGROUND, a-grou'nd. ad. Strand¬ 
ed, hindered by the ground from 
palling farther; hindered in the , 
progrefs of affairs. 

AGUE, H'-grie. f. An intermitting 1 
fever, with cold fits fucceeded by 
hot. 

AGUED, fi'-gfi-id. a. Struck with 
an ague, Ihivering. 

AGUE-FIT, A'-gfie-fft. f. Thepa- 
roxyfm of the ague. 

AGUE-PROOF, S'-gfie-prof. a. 
Proof again ft agues. 

AGUE-TREE, a'-gue-tree. f. Saf- 
fafras. 

AGUISH, a'-gu-ffh. a. Having the. 
qualities of an ague. 

AGUISHNESS, a'-gu Ifli-nefs. f. 
The quality of refembling an ague. 

AH, k'. interjedlion. A word not¬ 
ing fometimes diflike and cenfure ; 
moll frequently, compafEan and 
complaint. 

AHA', AHA', h-hk'-, 4-hi'. inter- 
je£L A word intimating triumph 
anB contempt. 

AHEAD, i-h6d'. ad. Further on¬ 
ward than another. ■■ 1 • 

Vol. I. 


AHIGHT, l-hi'tc. ad. Aloft^fcn 

high. 

To AID, S'de. v. a. To help, iA 
fupporr, to fuccour. * ” 

AID, H'de. f. Help, fupport; in 
law, a fubfidy. 

AIDANCE, S'-dinfe. f. Help, fup¬ 
port. 

AIDANT, a'-dint. a. Helping, 

helpful. 

AIDER, a'-d&r. f. A helper, anally.. 

AIDLESS, &‘de-]£f«. a. Helpleis, 

unfupported. 

AIGULET, k'-gb-]it. f. A point 
with tags. 

To AIL, 4'Ie. v. a. To pain, to 
trouble, to give pain j to affedl in 
any manner. 

AIL, i'le. f. A difeafe. 

AILMENT, a'ie-ment. f. Pain, 

difeafe. 

AILING, S'le-lng. particip. a. Sickly. 

To AIM, 5'm. v. a. To endeavour 
to ilrike with a mifiive weapon ; to 
point the view, or direflt the llepa 
towards any thing, to endeavour to 
reach or obtain ; to guefs. 

AIM, a'm. f. The direflion of a 
miflile weapon ; the point to which 
the thing thrown is directed ; an 
intention, a defign ; the,object of 
a defign ; conjedlure, guefs. 

AIR, a'r. f. The element eneom»- 
pafling the earth; a gentle gale;, 
mufick, whether light or ferions ; 
the mien, or manner, .of the pef- 
fon ; an affected or laboured man- 1 
ner or gefture ; appearance. 

To AIR, iYr. v. a. To expaje to 
the air ; to take the air; to warm 
by the fire. 

AIRBLADDER, Sr'-blid-dir. f. A 
bladder filled with air. 

AIRBU1LT, a'r-bik. a. Built in 
the air. 

AIR-DRAWN, 4'r-dito. a. Painted ' 
in air. ' - 

A1RER, 3*-ritr. f. He that expofes 
to the air. 

A1RGUN, fi'r-gin. f. A gun charged 
with air inftead of powder.. 

AIRHOLE, a'r-hole. f. A hole to 
admit air. 

AIRINESS, a'-r^-nefs. f. Exp*’, 
H ' 1 funs .* 
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: fare to the air; lightnefs, gaiety, 
levity. 

, AIRING, h'-tlag. f. • A fhort jaunt. 
AIRLESS, £'r-l^fs. a. Without 
communication with the free air. 
A1RLING, H'r^llng. f, A young 
- gay perfon. 

AIRPUMP, a'r-pump. f. A machine 
by whole means the air is exhauft- 
ed out of proper veflels. 
ArRSHAFT, 4‘r.fhift. f. A paf- 
. fage for the air into mines. 

AIRY, ii'-ry. a. Compofed of air ; 
relating to the air ; high- in air ; 
light as air ; unfubftantial ; with¬ 
out reality, vain, trifling; gay, 
Uprightly, full of mirth, lively, 
light of heart. 

AISLE, i'le. f. The walk in a 
church. 

AIT, a'te. f. A fmall ifland in a 
river. 

To AKE, a'ke. v. ». To feel a laft- 
ing pain. 

AKIN, a-kin'. a. Related to, allied 
to by blood. 

ALABASTER, al'-i-Mf-t&r. f. A 
kind of foft marble, eafier to cut, and 
' lefs durable, than the other kinds. 
ALABASTER, il'-i-b&f-titf. a. Made 
of alabalter. 

ALACK, A-Iik'. interjeft. Alas, an 
expreffion of forrow. 
ALACKADAY, i-lik'-i-di". inter- 
, jeft. A word noting forrow and 
> melancholy. 

ALACRIOUSLY, a-lik'-ryis-lj. ad. 

Cheerfully, without dejedtion. 
ALACRITY, a - lik* - kfy - fy. f. 

Cheerfulnefs, fprightlinefs, gaiety. 
ALAMODE, ii-a-mo'de. ad. Ac¬ 
cording to the faihion. 

ALAND, i-land'. ad. At land, 
landed. 

ALARM, a-larm. f. A cry by which 
■r men are fummoned to their arms ; 
notice of any danger approach¬ 
ing ; a fpecies of clock j any tu¬ 
mult or difturbance. 

• To ALARM, 4-lA'rm. v. a., To call 
to arms ; to furprife with the appre- 
henfion of any danger; -to dittuTb. 
At ARM BELL, 4-ld'rm-bdl. f. The 
bfal that is.rung to give.the alarm. 
S-. 


ALARMING, 4-14'r-mIng. part!*- 
cip. a. Terrifying, awakening, 
furprifing. 

ALARMPOST, I-li'rm-pM. f. The 
poll appointed to each body of men 
to appear at. 

ALAS, 4-lifs*. interjeft. A word 
expreffing lamentation ; a word cjf 
pity. 

ALAS-A-DAY, i-las'-i-dl. I 

ALAS-THE-DAY, £-l£s'-thS-dl. £ 
Ah, unhappy day l 

ALATE, a-lS'tc. ad. Lately. 

ALB, 41b'. f. Afurplice. 

ALBEIT, £l-be'-ft. ad. Although, 

. notvv.ithftanding. 

ALBUGINEOUS, 41-bi-jln'-yfe. a. 
Refembling an albugo. 

ALBUGO, 41-bu'-go. f. A difeafe 
in the eye, by which the cornea 
contradls a whitenefs. 

ALCAHEST, 4l'-k£-hM. f. An 
univerfal diflolvent. 

ALCAID, 41-ca'd. f. The govern¬ 
ment of a caftle; in Spain, the judge 
of a city. 

ALCANNA,. £1 - k£n' - ni. f. An 
Egyptian plant ufed in dying. 

ALCHYMICAL, Sl-kim'-my-k41. a. 
Relating to alchymy. 

ALCHYMICALLY, al - kfm’- mf - 
kal-ly. ad. In the manner of an 
alchymifl. 

ALCHYMIST, al'-k^-mlfl. f. One 
who purfues or profeiles the fcience 
of alchymy. 

ALCHYMY, ft The 

more fublime cbymiftry, which 

1 propofes the tranfmutation of me¬ 
tals ; a kind of mixed metal ufed 
for fpoons. 

ALCOHOL, 4l'-k6 : h&L f. A high 
reftified fpirit of wine. 

ALCOHOLIZATION, i!-k&'-h61- 
y'-za'-fhnn. f. The aft of alcoholi¬ 
zing or reftifying fpirits. 

To ALCOHOLIZE, 41-k6'-h&-Hze. 
v. a. To reftify fpirits till they aie 
wholly dephlegmated. 

ALCORAN, £l'-kd-rin. f. The 
book of the Mahometan precepts 
and credenda. 1 

ALCOVE, 4l-k6've. f. A rec efs, or 
part of a chamber, Separated by 

an. 
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an eftrade, in which iS placed a 
bed of Rate. 

ALDER, Al'-dur. f. A tree having 
leaves refembling thole of the hazel. 

ALDERLIE VEST, AI - ddr - If- via. 
a. Beft and lengeft beloved. 

•ALDERMAN, al'-dur-man. f. The 

•’ fame as fenator, a governour or 
magiftrate. 

ALDERMANLY, Ai’-dAr-mAn-l?. 
ad. Like an alderman. 

ALDERN, a'i-durn. a. Made of 
alder 

ALE, A'le. f. A liquor made by in- 
fufing malt in hot water, and then 
fermenting the liquor. 

ALEBERRY, A'le-b£r-r£. f. A be¬ 
verage made by boiling ale with ■ 

, fpice and fugar, and fops of 
bread. 

ALEBREWER, a'le-br&-fir. f. One 
that profeffes to brew ale. 

ALECONNER,. a’le-k6n-nir. f. An 
officer in the city of London, whofe 
bulinefs is to infpedt the meafures 
of publick houfes. . 

ALECOST, a'le-kM. f. The name 
of an herb. 

ALEGAR, al'-le-gur. f. Sour ale. 

ALEHOOF, a'le-hof. f. Ground- 

ALEHOUSE, a'le-houfe. f. A tip- 
ling-houfe. 

AI.EHOUSEKEEPER, A"le-houfe- 
k£' nur. f. He that keeps ale pub- 
lu . ‘V.to fell. 

ALE.-NIGHT, a'ie-nice. f. A pot 
companion, a tippler. Obfolete. 

ALEMBICK, A-lem'-bik. f. A vef- 
fel ufed in diftilling. 

ALENGTH, a-lenk'th. ad. At full 
length. 

ALERT, A-lert'. a. Watchful, vi¬ 
gilant^ brilk, pert, petulant. 

ALERTNESS, A-lert'-nAfs. f. The 
quality of being alert, pertnefs. 

ALE-VAT, A'l-vit. f. The tub 
in which the ale is fermented. 

ALE WASHED, A'le-w6lht. a. Soak¬ 
ed in ale. 

ALEWIFE, ale-wife. f. A woman 
that keeps an alehoule. 
ALEXANDERS, Al"-lAgz-An'-d4rs. f. 
The name of a plant. 
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ALEXANDER’S FOOT, Ar-K&- 
An'-dArs-ffit. f. The name of Tin 
herb. 1 ' 

ALEXANDRINE, Al-l£gz-in'-drin % 
f. A kind of verfe borrowed from' 
the French, firft ufed in a poenv- 
called Alexander. This verfe coa- 
fifts of twelve fyllables. 

ALEX1PHARMICK, A-lik-f^-fi'r- 
mlk. a. r rhat which drives away 
poifon, antidotal. 

ALEX1TERICAL, A-JAk-f£-tAi'- V 
r^-kil. > 

ALEX1TERICK, A-l«5k-#-tAr'-rik. > 
a. That which drives away poiifop.’• 

ALGATES, A'l-gAtes. ad. Oh aap 
terms; although. Obfolete. 

ALGEBRA, Al'-jS-brA. f. - A pecu¬ 
liar kind of arithmetick. 

ALGEBRAICAL, Al-j&-brA'-*- 1 
kAl. > a. 

ALGEBRAICK, Al-jS-brA'-lk. I 
Relating to algebra. 

ALGEBRAIST, Al-jS-brA'-ift. f. A 
perfon that underftands or jpra&ifes 
the fcience of algebra. 

ALGID, Al'-jld. a. Cold,' chill. 

ALGIDITY, Al-jld'-d£-t£. f. Chii- 
nefs, cold. 

ALGIFICK, Al-jlf'-flk. a. That 
which produces cold. 

ALGOR, il'-gor. f. Extreme cold, 
chilnefs. 

ALGORISM, Al'-g5-rl?ro. 1 r 

ALGORITHM, Al'-g&-rithm. J ** 
Arabick words ufed to imply the 
fcience of numbers. 

ALIAS, A'-lyAs. ad. A Latin word 
fignifying otherwife. 

ALIBLE, Al'-Hbl. a. Nutritive, 
nouri thing. 

ALIEN, A’-lyAn. a. Foreign, or not 
of the fame family or Inodi j eftraa> 
ged from, not allied to. 

ALIEN, A'-lyAn. f. A foreigner, not 
a denifon^ a ftranger; in law, an 
alien is one born in a ftrange conn* 
try, and never enfranchifed. * 

i To ALIEN,* A'-lyAn. v. a. -V& 
Alienate. 

ALIENABLE, A'-lyS-nAbl. a. T3iat 
of which the Jirpperty may be tranf- 
ferred. ‘ ’ 

To ALIENATE, A'^y£*nAte. v. a. 

Ii ^ Ta 
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JTjb transfer the property of any 
jhjug to Another i to withdraw the 
heart or afFe&ions. 

AUENATB, A'-lyS-nAte. a. With- 
drjiwn from, ftranger to. 

ALIENATION, J-IyS-nA'-lhfin. f. 
The aft of transferring property ; 
the ftatc of being alienated; change 
i,of affeflion. 

*J\> ALIGHT, a-ll't. v. a. To come 
down ; to fall upon. 

ALIKE, a-ll'ke. ad. With refem- 
blancf, in the famd manner. 

ALIMENT, Al?-]£-ment. f. Non- 
rilhment, nptriment, food. 

ALIMENTAL, a. 

That tyhich has the quality of ali¬ 
ment, that which nouriihes. 

ALIME NTARINESS, al-1 J-men'- 
ti-rj-ndfs. f. The quality of be¬ 
ing alimentary. 

ALIMENTARY, Al-ty-m^n'-tA-r^. a. 

* That which belongs to aliment; 
that which has the power of nou- 
rilhing. 

ALIMENTATION, 

fhun. fs The quality of nourilh- 

AldMONIOUS, al-l^-m6'-nyhs. a. 
That which nouriihes. 

ALIMONY, Al'-I^-m&n-n^. f. Le¬ 
gal proportion of the huihand’s 
ehate, which, by the fentence of 
the eccleliaftical court, is allowed to 
the wife,' upon the account of fe- 
paratiop. 

ALIQUANT, dl'-]£-quAnt. a. f»*rts 
of a number, which, however re¬ 
peated, will never make up the 
number exactly; as, thi;ee is an 
aliquant of ten, thrice three be¬ 
ing nine, four times three making 

. twelve 


, ALIQUOT, ^l'-ty-quot. Aliquot 
‘ parts of any number or quantity, 
fuch as will exa-dily mealure it with- 
put any spimunder ; aS, three is an 
aliqjg^tpert of twelve. 

^fJjUnT s fL'-lfd). a. Refembling ale. 
ALIVE, A-Jl've. a. In the Hate of 
fife ; not dead nnCxtinguilhed, 
nndeftroyed, aftive ; . cheerful, 
fprighj fe : _ it is ufed to add an 
belt man alive. 
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I ALKAHEST , Zl'-ki-hM. f. An 

I univerfal diflolvent, a liquor. 

ALKALESCENT, dl-kd-lds'-sdnt. a. 
That which has a tendency to the 
properties of an alkali. 

ALKALI, Ai'-ki-iJ. f. Any fub- 
ftance, which, when mingled with 
acid, produces fermentation. 

ALKALINE, Al'-kA-llne. a. That 
which has the qualities of al¬ 
kali. 

To ALKALIZATE, $l-kal'-l£-zate, 
v. a. To make alkaline. 

ALKALIZATE, Al-kil'-ly-zate. a. 
That which has the qualities of 
&] lea I i» 

ALKALIZ ATION, 41 - ka - - zd'- 

Ihun. f. The afl of alkalizating. 

ALKANET, il'-kd-ndt. f. The 
name of a plant. 

ALKERMES, dl-k£r'-m£z. f. A 
confedlion whereof the kermes ber¬ 
ries are the balls. 

ALL, d'l, a. The whole number ; 
every one; the whole quantity, 
every part.,. 

ALL, a'l. f. The whole; every thing, 

ALL, A'l. ad. Quite, completely ; 
altogether, wholly. 

ALL-BEARING, a"l - b§'- ring, a, 
Omniparous. 

ALL-CHEERING, a'Ttlhe'-rlng. a. 
That which gives gaiety to all. 

ALL-CONQUERING 4"l-c6nk'-k£- 
ring. a. That which fubdues every 
thing. 

ALL-DEVOURING, a"l-d£-vou'- 
rlng. a. That which eats up every 
thing. 

ALLFOURS, d'f-f6"rz. f. A low 
game at cards, played by two. 

ALL-HAIL, ri-hd'i. f. All health. 

ALL-HALLOWN, d'l-hil-lun. f. 
The time about All-faints day. 

ALL-HALLOWTIPE, d'i-hitl'-lo- 
tifle. f. The term near All-faints, 
or the firft of November. 

ALL-HEAL, i'l-W"l. f. A fpecies 
ofiron-wort. 

ALL-JUDGING, A"l-j4d'-jlng. a. 
That which has the fovereigh right; 
of judgment. 

ALL-KNOWING, A"l-n&'-Ing. a, 
Omhifcient, all-wife. 
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ALL-SAINTS DAY, A'l-fi'ntSrdlf. 
The day on which there is a gene¬ 
ral celebration of all the faints. 
The firfl of November. 

ALL-SEER, a'l-fe'-ir. f. He that 
fees or beholds all things. 

ALL-SEEING, &"J-s£'-lng: a. That 
beholds every thing. 

ALL-SOULS DAY, 4"l-fo'lz-dS'. f. 
The day on which fupplications are 
made for all fouls by the church of 
Rome, the lecond of November. 

ALL-SUFFICIENT, &"1 - fitf- fiffi'- 
dnt. a. Sufficient to every thing. 

ALL-WISE, i'l-wi'ze. a. Pofleit of 
infinite wifdom. 

Jo ALLAY, :il-la', v. a. To mix 
one metal with another, to make it 
fitter for coinage ; to join any thing 
to another, fo as to abate its qua¬ 
lities ; to quiet, to pacify, to re- 
prefs. 

ALLAY, £1-15'. f. The metal of a 
bafer kind mixed in coins, to har¬ 
den them, that they may wear lefs; 
any thing which, being added, 
abates the predominant qualities 
of that with which it is mingled. 

ALLAYER, dl-la'-fir. f. The per- 
fon or thing which has the power 
or quality of allaying. 

ALLAYMENT, il-la'-ment. f. That 
which has the power of allaying. 

ALLEGATION, -il-lc-ga'-lhun. f. 
Affirmation, declaration ; the thing 
alleged or affirmed ; an excufe, a 
plea. 

To ALLEGE, il-lidah'. v. a. To 
affirm, to declare, to maintain ; to 
plead as an excufe or argument. 

ALLEGE ABLE, Al-Iedzh'-ibl. a. 
That which may be alleged. 

ALLEGEMENT, Ai-lcdzh'-mint. f. 
The fame with allegation. 

ALLKGER, al-ledzll'-fir. f. He that 
alleges. 

ALLEGIANCE, Al-iA'-jAns. f. The 
duty of fubjedts to the government. 

ALLEG1ANT, Al-ld'-janc. a. Loyal, 
conformable to the duty of alle¬ 
giance. 

ALLEGORICK, il-le-gor'-fife. a. 
Not real, not literal. • 

ALLEGORICAL, al-lc-gor'-ri Ul. 


a. In the form of an allegory, so# 
literal. . .< 

ALLEGORICALLY, ■ il-lS-g&foi* 
k&l-ty. ad. After an allegorical 
manner. 

To ALLEGORIZE, il'-ia-gb-rF*** 
v. a. To turn into allegory, t$ 
form an allegory. \ 

ALLEGORY, Al'-Id-gAr-rj*,/. A 
figurative difcourle, in which forqe- 
thing other is intended, than la. 
contained in the words literally 
taken. 

ALLEGRO, Al-lA'-gr&. f. A word 
denoting in mufick a fprightly mo¬ 
tion. It originally means gay, at 
in Milton. 

ALLELUJAH, Al-IS-Jfi'-yJ. f. A 
word of fpirituai exultation, ufed 
in hymns ; Praife God. 

To ALLEVIATE, ai-te'-vy4te. v. a f 
To make light, tq eafe, to (often, 

ALLEVIATION, il-lS-vyi'-ffifin. f. 
The adt of making light ; that by 
which any pain is eafed, of fault 
extenuated. 

ALLEY, al'-ly-. f. A walk in a 
garden ; a paflage in towns nar¬ 
rower than a ftreet. 

ALLIANCE, 41-li'-5ns. f. Theftate 
of connedlion with another by con¬ 
federacy, a league; relation by 
marriage ; relation by any form of 
kindred ; the perfons allied to each 
other. 

ALLICIENCY, al-le’-fycn-ty. f. The 
power of attracting. 

To ALL1GATE, a!'-l£-g5te. ». a. 
To tie one thing to another. 

ALLIGATION, il-ty-gi'-ffiim f. 
The adl of tying together} the 

‘ arithmetical rule that teaches to ad- 
juft the price of compounds, formed 
of leveral ingredients of diflcrenC 
value. 

ALLIGATOR, f. The 

crocodile. This name is chiefly' 
ufed To* the crocodile of America. 

ALL1GATURE, Al-Hg'-A-tiue. £ 
The link, or ligature, by which 
two things are joined together. 

ALLISION, Al-lizh'-in. f. The aft 
of linking one thing again!! an- 
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JktilTERATIQN.U-Ui’-tt-rl-fliiii. 
f. When federal words of the fame 
verfe begin with the fame letter, 
it is called, by the criticks, allitera¬ 
tion. 

ALLOCATION, ai-l6-fea'-0,fin. f. 
The aft of putting one thing to 
another ; the admiliion of an ar¬ 
ticle in reckoning, and addition of 
jt to the account. 

ALLOCUTION, Al-16 ku-lhu'n. f. 

The aft of fpeakirg to another. 
ALLODIAL, ai-I&’-djAl. a. Not 

. feudal, independent. 

ALLODIUM, 41-16'-d>um. f. Pof- 
feifion held in abfolute independ¬ 
ence, without any acknowledgment 
of a lord paramourt- There are 
no allodial lands in England. 
ALLONGE, al-lundzh'. f. A pafs 
or thrufi with a rapier. 

To ALLOO, 41-16'. v. a. To fet 
on, to incite. 

ALLOQU Y, al'-lo-kw) . f. The aft 
of fpeaking to another. 

To ALLOT, al-16t'. v. a. To dif- 
r tribute by lot; to grant; to diftri- 
bute, to give each his fhare. 
ALLOTMENT, 4l-lot'-m6nt. f. The 
k part, the lhare. 

ALLOTTERY, 41-16i'-tS-r£. f. That 
which is granted to any in a diltri- 
bution. 

To ALLOW, 41-low', v. a. To 
admit; to grant, to yield ; toper- 
tbit; to give to, to pay to; to 
make abatement. 

ALLOWABLE, 4l-low'-4bl. a. That 
which may be admitted without con- 
,. tradiftion ; lawful, not forbidden. 
A&LOWABLENESS, 41-low'-4bl- 
. f. Lawfulnefs, exemption 

mrm prohibition. 

ALLOWANCE, 41-low' -ana. f. Sane- 
tibn, licence j nermiffion ; an ap¬ 
pointment for kny ufe ; abatement 
firom the fcift rigour ; a fum grant¬ 
ed w ctmmor yearly, as alii pend. 
ALLcapjii -loy'. f. Safer metal mix¬ 
ed W--* .linage; abatement, dimi- 
, not'Mt. 

fete. ALLUDE, 41-lu'de. v. n. To 
have feme reference to a thing, 
without the direft mention. 
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ALLUMINOR, ll.lS'.mf-nir.T. 
One who' colours or paints 
paper or parchment. 

To ALLURE, 41-lfl're. v. a. To en¬ 
tice to any thing. 

ALLUREMENT, 41-16're-ment. f. 
Enticement, temptation. . , 

ALLURER, al-lu'-rur. f. Enticer, . 
inveigler. 

ALLURINGLY, 41 Hi'-rlng-ly. ad. 
In an alluring manner, enticingly. 

ALLURINGNESS, ii-lu'-ring-nefs. 
f. Enticement, temptation by pro-, 
poling pleafure. 

ALLUSION, 4l-Iu'-zhun. f. A hint, 
an implication. 

ALLUSIVE, 4l-lu'-slv. a. Hinting 
at fomething. 

ALLUSIVELY, 41-lu -slv-lf. ad. In 
an allufive manner. 

ALLUSIVENESS, Al-lu'-slv-nefs. f. 
The quality of being allufive. 

ALLUVION, 41-lu'-vy4n. f. The 
carrying of any thing to fomething 
elfe by the motion of the water ; 
the thing carried by water. 

To ALLY^ al-by'. v. a. To unite by 
kindred, friendihip, or confedera¬ 
cy ; to make a relation between 
two things. 

ALLY, 4l-ly'. f. One united to lomc 
other by marriage, friendihip, or 
confederacy. 

ALMACANTER, 41-m4-can'-tur. f, 
A circle drawn parallel to the ho¬ 
rizon. 

ALMACANTER’s STAFF, al-m4- 
can'-t&rz-ll4f'. f. An inftrument 
ufed to take obfervations of the 
fun, about the time of its riling and 
fetting. 

ALMANACK, 4'l-m4-nak. f. A ca¬ 
lendar. 

ALMANDINE, 4 ! l-m4n-dlne. f. A 
ruby, coarfer and lighter than the 
oriental. 

ALMIGHTINESS, 41-ro|'-t^-n4s. f. 
Omnipotence, one of the attributes 
of God. 

ALMIGHTY, il-ml'-t^. a. Of un¬ 
limited power, omnipotent. . 

ALMOND, 4'^mind. f. The nut of 
the almond-tree.- 

ALMOND-TREE, 4'-m4nd-u$., f- 

It 
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. It has leaves, and flower* very like 
thofe of the peach-tree. 

ALMONDS, a'-mfindz. f. The two 
glands of the throat; the tonfils. 

ALMONER, 4i'-m6-ner. ,f. The of¬ 
ficer of a prince, employed in the 
diftribution of charity. 

ALMONRY, 41'-mun-r>\ f. The 
place where alms are diilributed. 

ALMOST, al-mo'it. ad. Nearly, 
well nigh. 

ALMS, 4'mz. f. What is given in 
relief of the poor. 

ALMSBASKET, a'mz - baf- kit. f. 
The balket in which provifions are 
put to be given away. 

ALMSDEED, a'mz-ded. f. A cha¬ 
ritable gift. 

ALMSG1VER, 4'mz-gIv-iVr. f. He 
that fupports others by his charity. 

ALMSHOUSE, a'mz-hous. f. An 
hofpital for the poor. 

ALMSMAN, 4'roz-m4n. f. A man 
who lives upon alms. 

ALMUG-TREE, il'-mig-tr^. f. A 
tree mentioned in fcripture. 

ALNAGAR, 4l‘-n4-g4r. f. A mea- 
furer by the ell; a fworn officer, 
whofe bufinefs formerly was to in- 
fpeft the affize of woollen cloth. 

ALNAGE, 41'-naje. f. Ell-meafure. 

ALN1GHT, 4'i-nit. f. Alniglu is 
a great cake of wax, with the wick ‘ 
in the midftl i 

ALOES, al'-o-Sz. f. A precious wood 
ufed in the Eaft for peifumes, of 
which the bed fort is of higher 
price than gold; a tree which grows 
in hot countries ; a medicinal juice 
extracted from the common aloes 
tree. ' 

ALOETICAL, 4l-&-4t'-£-k41. a. 

t Confifting chiefly of aloes. 

ALOFT, 4-14'ft. ad. On high, in 
the air, 

ALOFT, 4-14'ft. prep. Above. 

ALOGY, 4l'-&-j£. f. Unreafonable- 
nefs; abfurdity. 

ALONE, 4-1-6'ne. a.. Single; with¬ 
out company, folitary. 

ALONG, 4-l6ng'. ad. At lepgth; 
through any (pace meafiired length- 
- wife; forward,, ■onward }. in*com- 
pany with. 


ALOOF, I-JOT. ad. 

ALOUD, i-loud'. ad. Loudlyvwkfc 
a great noife. j ./ 

ALOW, 4-16'. ad. In a low .{dsce, 
not aloft. 

ALPHA, 4t'-f4. f. The frA letter 
in the Greek alphabet, smfwering 
to our A }. therefore ufed to^fignify 
the firft. 

ALPHABET, 41'-f4-b4t. f. The 
letters, or elements of (beech. 

ALPHABETICAL, 
a. According to the feries of letters. 

ALPHABETICALLY, il-fi-Wt'-tf. 
k4l-ly\ ad. According to the. or¬ 
der of the letters. 

ALREADY, 4!-r4J'-^. ad. At this 
prefent time ; before the prefent. 

ALS, 41s'. ad. Alfo. 

ALSO, i'I-f&. ad. In a manner, 
likewife. 

ALTAR, a'l-t&r. f. The place where 
offerings to heaven are laid; the 
table in Chriflian churches where 
the communion is adminiftered. 

ALTARAGE, 4'I-t4r-3je. f. An 
emolument from oblations at the 
altar. 

ALTAR-CLOTH, A'l-tiur-cl&tfc. f. 
The cloth thrown over the altar in 
churches. 

To ALTER, 4 f l-tur. v. a. To change* 
to make otherwife than it is. 

To ALTER, a'l-tur. v. n. To be¬ 
come otherwife than it was, to be 
changed, to fuffer change. 

ALTERABLE, 4'l-tS-r4bl. a. Thai 
• which may be altered or changed. 

ALTERABLENESS, 4'l-t£-r4bl- 
n4s. f. The quality of being al¬ 
terable. 

ALTERABLY, 4l'-tS-r4b-lf. afl. It 
fuch a manner as may be altered 

ALTERANT, 4'l-^-r4nt. a. Tha 
which has the power of producio| 
changes. 

ALTERATION, Sl-tS-ri'-M*/ S 
Theadt of altering or changing 
i the change made. 

ALTERATIVE, 4l'-t$-r4-rfv. a.-Mb 
dicines called alterative, are fuch a 
have no immediate fenfible opera 
tion,. but gradually gain upon tiu 
conftitution. 

ALTER 
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Altercation, ii-iii-kS'-ftin. r. 

i Debate, controverfy. 

ALTERN Al-tir'n. a. A fling by 
torus; 

ALTEJINACY, AUAr'-nA-f£. f. Ac- 

, tion berfofmed by turns. 

'ALTERNATE, Al-t£r'-nAt. a. Be¬ 
ing *y turns, reciprocal. 

TqALTERNATE, AI-tAr'-n3te. v. a. 
iTo perforin alternately ; to change 
One thing for another reciprocally. 

ALTERNATELY, Al-tAr'-nAc-l£. ad. 
In reciprocal fuccefficn. 

ALTERNATE NESS, Al - ter'- nat - 
ah. f. The quality of being alter¬ 
nate. 

ALTERNATION, Al-ter-nA'-fhhn. f. 
The reciprocal fucceflion of things. 

ALTERNATIVE, Al-t£r'-nA-tlv. f. 
The choice given of two things, fo 
that if one be rejcfled, the other 
mud be taken. 

ALTERNATIVELY, Al-tA/-nA-tIv- 
W. ad. By turns, reciprocally. 

ALTERNATIVENESS, Al-t£r'-nA- 
tlv-nis. f. The quality or ftatc of 
being alternative. 

ALTERNITY, Af-tAr'-oi-t^-. f. Re¬ 
ciprocal fucceflion, viciflitude. 

ALTHOUGH, Al-th&'. conj. Not- 
withllanding, however. 

ALTILOQyENCE,;\l-uT-! 6 -kwens. 
f. Pompous language. 

ALTIMETRY, al-tlm'-mS-tif. f. 
The art of taking or meafuring al¬ 
titudes or heights. 

ALTISONANT, Al-tL'-s&-nant. ? 

ALTISONOUS, al-tis'-s 6 -nus ; J 
a. High founding, lofty in /bund. 

ALTITUDE, Al'-t£-tud. f. Height 
of place, fpace meafured upward; 
the elevation of any of the heaven¬ 
ly bodies above the horizon; fitua- 
tion with regard to lower things; 
height of excellence ; higheft point. 

ALT1 VOLANT, Al-iIv'-v 6 -lAnt. a. 
High flying. • 

ALTOGETHER, Al -16 -g£th'-£r. ad. 
Completely, without reftridlion, 
without exception, 

ALUDEL, Al'-u-del. f. Aludels are 
fiibiiining pots ufed in chemiftry. 
Steed into one another without lu- 
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ALtlM, Ai'-l&m. f. A kind of au- 
neral fait, of an acid tafie. 

ALUM-STONE, Ai'-l 6 m-ft 6 ne. f. 
A Hone or calx ufed in furgery. 

ALUMINpUS, Al-lfim'-m^-n&s. a. 
Relating'to alum, or confiding of 
alum. 

ALWAYS, 4'1-waz. ad. Perpetual¬ 
ly, throughout all time ; conftant- 
ly, without variation. 

AM, am'. The firft perfon of the 
verb To be. 

AMABIL1TY, A-ma-bll'-tf-t*. f. 
Lovelincfs. 

AMADETTO, A-mA-d£t'-t 6 . f. A 
fort of pear. 

AMADOT, Am'-a-dot. f. A fort 
of pear. 

AMAIN, a-ma'n. ad. With vehe¬ 
mence, with vigour. 

AMALGAM, A-mAl'-gAm. 7 r 

AMALGAMA, A-mAl'-gA-mA. J 
The mixture of metals procured by 
amalgamation. 

AMALGAMATION, A-mal-gA-raA'- 
/hun. f. The adt or pradticc of 
amalgamating metals. 

To AMALGAMATE, A-mAl'-gA- 
mAte. v. n. To unite metals with 
quickfilver. 

AMANDATION, A-mAn-dA'-fliim. 
f. The adt of fending on a meflage. 

AMANUENSIS, A-mAn-u-en'-sis. f. 
A perfon who writes what another 
dilates. 

AMARANTH, Am'-A-rAntfc. f. The 
name of a plant; in poAtry, an 
imaginary flower unfading. 

AMARANTHINE, Am-A-rAn'-titln. 
a. Confiding of amaranths. 

AMAR1TUDE, A-mar'-H-tfid. f. 
Bitternefs. 

AMASMENT, A-mAs'-mSnt. f. A 
heap, an acaumolation. 

To AMASS, A-roAs'. v. a. To col- 
ledl together into one heap or mafs; 
to add one thing to another. 

To AMATE, A-ma'te. v. n. To ter¬ 
rify, to ftrike with horrour. 

AMATORY, am'-a-tfir-r^. a. Relat^ 
ing to love. 

AMAUROSIS, A-ma-r 6 '-sJs, f. A 
dhmnefs of fight, not fron^any vi- 
fible defedl in the eye, bjjt from 
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ibrtie^.-difltfmperature in the inner 
parts, occafioning the reprefenta- 
tions of fli.-s and dull .floating be¬ 
fore the eyes. 

JPo AMAZE, A-ma'zc. v. a. To 
confufe with terror; to put into 
confufion with wonder; to put into 
perplexity. 

AMAZE, A-ma'ze. f. Aflonifliment, 
coiiJuiion, either of fear or wonder. 

AMAZEDLY, A-ma'z-Ad-IjL ad. 
Confufedly, with amazement. 

AMAZEDNESS, A-mA'z-Ad-nAs. f. 
The ftate of being amazed, wonder, 
confufion. 

AMAZEMENT, a-ma z-ment. f. 
Confuted apprehenfion, extreme 
fear, horrour ; extreme dejeftion ; 
height of admiration ; wonder at 

■ an unexpected event. 

AMAZING, a-rna'z-ing. part. a. 
Wonderful, altonifhing. 

AMAZiNGLY, A ma'z-Ing-ly. ad„ 
To a degree that may excite afto- 
nifhment. 

AMAZON, Am'-A-zun.,f. The Ama¬ 
zons were a race of women famous 
for valour; a virago. 

AMBAGES, am-ba'-gez. f. A circuit 
of words, a multiplicity of words. 

AMBASSADE, Am-bif-sa'de. f. Em- 
bafly. Not in ufe. 

AMBASSADOUR, Am-bAs'-sA-dAr. 
f. A perfon fent in a publick man¬ 
ner fr«m one fovereign power to 
anotite^r. 

A JVl B A S S ADIIK S3, A m - b As'- sA • d res. 
f. Tiic lady of an ambaffadour; a 
woman fer.t on a meflage. 

AM SASSAGE, Am'-haf-saje. f. An 
embafly. 

AMBER, Am'-biir. f. A yellow tranf- 
parent fubftance of a gummous or 
bituminous confidence. 

AMBER, Am'-bAr. a. Confifting of 
amber. 

AMBER-DRINK, Am'-bAr-drlnk'. f. 
Drink of the colour of amber. 

AMBERGRIS, Am'-bur-grls. f. A 
fragrant drug that melts alcnoil like 
wax,, ufed both as a perfume *and 
a cordial. 

AMBER-SEED, Am'-bAr-fAd. f. He- 
femhles millet. 

Vot. I. 
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AMBERTREE, Am'-bAr-trA. f. A 
fhrub whole beauty is in its fmail 
evergreen leaves. 

AMBIDEXTER, Am-bf-dAx'-tAr. f. 
A man who has equally the ufe of 
both his hands; a man who is 
equally ready to aft on either fide, 
in party difputes. 

AMBIDEXTER i T Y, Am-by- d£x - 
ter'-r^-ty\ f. The quality of being 
able equally to ufe both hands & 
double dealing. 

AMBIDEXTROUS, Am - bf-di*'- 
trus. a. Having, with equal faci¬ 
lity, the ufe of either hand ; double 
dealing, praft-fing on both lides. 

AM BIDEXTROUS NESS, Am-bf- 
de<'-truf-nes. f. The quality of 
being ambidextrous. 

AMBIENT, Am'-byAnt. a. Surround¬ 
ing, encompalfing. 

AMBIGU, am'-by-gu. f. An enter¬ 
tainment, confiding of a medley of 
di flies. 

AMBIGUITY, Am-by-gu'-I-f^. f. 
Doubtfulnefs of meaning; uncer¬ 
tainty of fignification. 

AMBIGUOUS, Am - Mg'-u-us. a. 
Doubtful, having tw o meanings ; 
ufing doubtful evpreifions. 

AMBIGUOUSLY, Am-blg'-A-Af-lf. 
ad. In an ambiguous manner, 
doubtfully. 

AMBIGUOUSNESS, am-bfg'-fi-fif- 
nos. f. Uncertainty of meaning ; 
duplicity of fignification. 

AMBiLOGY, Am-bii'-16-j^. f. Talk 
of ambiguous fignification. 

AMB1LOQUOU3, Am-bil'-lo-kwfis. 
a. Ufing ambiguous expreflions. 

AMBIT, Am'-bk. f. The compafs 
or circuit of any thing. 

AMBITION, Am-bllh'-un. f. The 
defire of preferment or honour; 
the defire of any thing great or ex¬ 
cellent. 

AMBITIOUS, im-bilh'-As. a. Seized 
or touched with ambition, defiroua 
of advancement, alpiring. 

AMBITIOUSLY, Am~blfh'-Af-1£. ad. 
With eagernefs of advancement or 
preference. 

AM BITIOU S NE S S.itn -blfh'-Af-nis. 
f. The quality of being ambitious. 
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AMBITUDE, 4m'-bjKtude. f. Com- 
pafs, circuit. 

To AMBLE, im’bl. v. n. To move 

r upon an amble, to pace; to move 
eaiily ; to walk daintily. 

AMBLE, km'b\. f. An eafy pace. 

AMBLER, im'-blur. f. A pacer. 

AMBLINGLY, am'-bling-l*. ad. 
With an ambling movement. 

AMBROSIA, Am-bro'-lhA. f. The 
imaginary food of the gods; the 
name of a plant. 

AMBROSIAL, Am-br&'-lhjl. a. Par¬ 
taking of the nature or qualities of 
ambroiia ; delicious. 

AMBRY, Am'-bry - . f. The place 
where alms are dillributed ; the 
place where plate, and utenfils for 
houfekeeping, are kept. 

AMBS-ACE, Wz-4'fe. f. A double 
ace, aces. 

AMBULATION, am-bu-la'-lhun. f. 
The aft of walking. 

AMBULATORY, am"-bu-14-tur'-r£. 
a. That which has the power or 
faculty of walking. 

AMBURY, am'-bu'-ry. f. A bloody 
wart on a horle’s body. 

AMBUSCADE, Am'-buf-ka'de. f. A 
private flation in which men lie to 
furprife others. 

AMBUSCADO, am-buf-ka'-d&. f. 
A private poll, in order to furprife. 

AMBUSH, am'-bfi(h. f. The poll 
where foldiersor aflaffins are placed, 
in order to fall unexpectedly upon 
an enemy ; the aft of furprifing 
another, by lying in wait; the Bate 
of lying in wait. 

AMBUSHED, W-bufh-ed. a. Placed 
in ambulh. 

AMBUSHMENT, Am'-bfllh-m^nt. f. 
Ambulh, furprife. 

AiyiBUSTION, am-bus-tfhun. f. A 
burn, a fcald. 

AMEL, Am'-mel. f. J“he matter 
with which the variegated works 
are overlaid, which we call en¬ 
amelled. 

AMEN, k-min'. ad. A term ufed 
in devotions, by which, at the end 
of a prayer, we mean, fo be itj at 
the end of*a creed, fo it is. 

A&^BNABLE, a-md'-nibl. a. Re- 
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fponlible, fubjeft fo as to be liable 
to account. 

AMENANCE, a-me'-ndns. f. Con¬ 
duct, behaviour. 

To AMEND, 4-mCnd'. v. a. To cor- 
reft, to change any thing that is 
wrong; to reform the life; to re- 
ftore pafiages in writers which the 
copiers are fuppofed to have de¬ 
praved. 

To AMEND, i-mdnd'. v. n. To 
grow better. 

AMENDMENT, d-nfend'-ment. f. 
A change from bad for the better ; 
reformation of life; recovery of 
health ; in law, the correftion of an 
errour committed in a procefs. 

AMENDER, d-mdn'-ddr. f. The 
perfon that amends any thing. 

AMENDS, d-m&nd'z. f. Recoin- 
pence, com pen Cation. 

AMENITY, a-mdn'-ni-t^. f. Agree- 
ablenefs of fituation. 

AMENTACEOUS, d-men-ta'-lhus. 
a. Hanging by a thread. 

To AMERCE, d-mer'fe. v. a. To 
punilh with a fine or penalty. 

AMERCER, a-mer'-fer. f. He that 
fets a fine upon any mifdemeanour. 

AMERCEMENT, d-mer'f-mdnt. f. 
The pecuniary punilhinent of an 
offender. 

AMES-ACE, a'mz-a'ce. f. Two aces 
thrown at the fame time on two 
dice. 

AMETHQDICAL, 4-me-thud'- f- 
kal. a. Out of method, irregu¬ 
lar. 

AMETHYST, Am'-S-diill. f. A pre¬ 
cious Bone of a violet colour, bor¬ 
dering on purple. 

AMETHYSTTINE, dm-e-tftis'-tln. 
a. Rcfembiing an amethyB. 

AMIABLE, d'-mydbl. a. Lovely, 
pleafing, worthy to be loved ; pre¬ 
tending love, fhewing love. 

AMIABLENESS, d'-mydbl-nds. f. 
Lovelinefs, power of railing love. 

AMIABLY, i'-mydb-ty. ad. In fuch 
a manner as to excite love. 

AMICABLE, am' - m£ - kd*bi. a. 
Friendly, kind. 

AMICABLE NESS, W-my-ldbl- 
n&s. f. Friendlinefs, goodwill. 
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AMICABLY, dm f -m£-kdb-ty. ad. In 
a friendly way. 

AMICE, dm'-mls. f. The firft or 
undermoft part of a prieft’s habit. 

AMID, A-rald'. 1 prep. In the 

AMIDS'I’, a-mld'fl. f midft, middle; 
mingled with, furrounded by ; 
among. 

AMISS, a-mls'. ad. faultily, cri¬ 
minally ; wrong, not according to 
the perfection of the thing; im¬ 
paired in health. 

AMISSION, a-mis'-lh&n. f. Lofs. 

To A MIT, a-mit'. v. a. To lofe. 

AMITY, am'-mf-H!'. f. Friendfliip. 

AMMONIAC, ain-mo'-nydk. f. A 
gum, a fait. 

AMMONIAC AI.,dm-m6-nI'-d-kdI.a. 
Having the properties of ammoniac 
fait. 

AMMUNITION, dm-mu-rilfh'-dn. f. 
Military ftorcs. 

AMMUNITION-BREAD, dm-rnd- 
nllh'-un-bred'. f. Bread for the fup- 
ply of armies. 

AMNESTY, am'-nef-ty^. f. An a Ct 
of oblivion. * 

AMNION, dm'-nyon. 7 f. Theinner- 

AMNIOS, dm'-nyos. J moft mem¬ 
brane with which the foetus in the 
womb is immediately covered. 

AMOMUM, d-mo’-m&m. f. A fort 
of fruit. 

AMONG, d-mhng\ Tprep.Min- 

AMONGST, a-mungft'. $ giedwith; 
conjoined with others, fo as to 
makd part of the number. 

AMORIST, am'-o-rift. f. An inamo- 
rato, a gallant. 

AMOROSO, am-5-ro-so. f. An 


amorous man. 

AMOROUS, dm'-ur-fis. a. Ena¬ 
moured ; naturally inclined to love, 
fond ; belonging to love. 
AMOROUSLY, dm'-hr-us-ty. ad. 
Fondly, lovingly. 

AMOROUSNESS, dm'-ur-fif-nes. f. 


Fondnefs, lovingnefs. 

AMORT, d-mo'rc. ad. Depreffed, 
fpiritlefs. 

AMORTIZATION, d-m6r- 
ty-za'-fhun. 

AMORTIZEMENT, d-mor' 

tiz-mdnt. 
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1 The right or aCl of transferring 
lands to mortmain. 

To-AMORTIZE, d-mdr'-tlze. v. n.‘ 
To alien lands or tenements to any 
corporation. 

To AMOVE, a-mo've. v. a. To re-, 
move from a poll or ftation; to re¬ 
move, to move, to alter. 

To AMOUNT, a mou'nt. v. n. To 
rife to, in the accumulative qua¬ 
lity. 

AMOUNT, d-xnou'nt. f. Thefum 
total. 

AMOUR, a-mS’r. f. An affair of 
gallantry, an intrigue. 

AMPHIBIOUS, dm-flb'-yus. a. That 
which can live in two elements. 

AMPHIBIOUSNESS, dm-fib'-yif- 
nes. f. The quality of being able 
to live in different elements. 

AMPHIBOLOGICAL, am-ty-b6 - 
16dzh'-y-kdl. a. Doubtful. 

AMPHIBOLOGY, £m-«-b6l'-6-jf. 
f. Difcourfe of uncertain meaning. 

AMPHIBOLOUS, am-flb'-b&-l&s. 
a. Toffed from one- to another. 

AMPHISBA2NA, dm-flf-b^'-nd. f. A 
ferpent fuppofed to have two heads. 

AMPHITHEA TR E ,am - fy- tlie'-dtre. 
f. A building in a circular or oval 
form, having its area encompaffed 
with rows of feats one above an¬ 
other. 

AMPLE, dm'-pi. a. Large, wide, 
extended; great in bulk; unlimit¬ 
ed, without reftriciion; liberal, 
large, without parfimony; diffu- 
live, not contracted. 

AMPLENESS, im'pl-ndfs. f. Large- 
nefs, liberality. 

To AMPLIATE, dm'-pl^-dte. v. a. 
To enlarge, to extend. 

AMPLIATION, am-pl^-a'-flifin. f. 
Enlargement, exaggeration; dif- 
fufenefs. 

To AMPLIFICATE, dm-plif'-£- 
kate. v..a. To enlarge, to am- 
plify w 

AMPLIFICATION, dm-pty-ty-kd'- 
Ihun. f. Enlargement, extenfion ; 
exaggerated reprefentation. 

AMPLIFIER, dm'-pty-fl-er. f. One 
that exaggerates. 

To AMPLIFY, dm'-pl^-Ty. v. a. To 
I 2 enlarge; 
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! enlarge; to exaggerate any thing ; 
to improve by new additions. 

To AMPLIFY, am'-piy-fy. v. n. To 
Jay one’s felf out in diffufion; to 
form pompous reprefentations. 

AMPLITUDE, Am'-pR- tfidc. f. 
Largenefs, greatnefs; copioufnefs, 
abundance. 

AMPLY, im'-p ]f. ad. Largely, li- 
, berally ; copiouflv. 

fo AMPUTATE, am'-pu-tate. v. a. 
To cut off a limb. 

AMPUTATION, Am-pu uY-fhin. f. 
The operation of cutting off a 
limb, or other part of the body. 

AMULET, Am'-ti-lct. f. A charm ; 
a thing hung about the neck, for 
preventing or curing a difeafe. 

To AMUSE, A-mu'ze. v. a. Toen- 
tertain the mind with harmlcfs 
trifling ; to engage the attention ; 
to deceive hv artful management. 

AMUSEMENT, a-miVze-mcnt. f. 
That which amufes, entertainment. 

AM USER, a-nut'-zur. f. He that 


amufes. 

AMUSIVE, a-mu'-slv. a. That 
which has the power of aniuflng. 
AMYGDALATE, a-mig'-dA-late. a. 
Made of almonds. 

AMYGDALINE, A-mig'-di-llne. a. 

Refembling almonds. 

AN, in', article. One, but with Iefs 
emphafls ; any, or fome. 
ANABAPTIST, An - A - hAp'- till. f. 
One who holds or pradlifes adult 
bap ti fin. 

ANACAMPTICK, An-A-kAmp'-tlk. 

a. Reflecting, or reflected. 
ANACAMPTICKS, An-A-cimp'- 
tlks. f. ^lusidodtrinc of reflected 
light, or<jh«ilteptricks. 
ANAjpA|W#ftTICK,An-A-kA-thA'r- 
Any medicine that works 
H^afds. ** 

PVACHORITE, An-ak'-6-rIte. f. 
A. monk who leaves tfie convent 
• for a more folitary life. 

Anachronism, An-Ak'-kr&-nizm. 

A An errour in computing time. 
AjfafceLATICKS, An-A-k!at'-iks. f. 
-doCtrine of refraCted light; 

AftAmpLOSIS, in-A-dLplfi'-sIs. f. 
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Reduplication: a figure in rheto- 
rick. 

ANAGRAM, an'-A-gram. f A con¬ 
ceit arifing from the letters of a 
name tranfpofed fo as to form 
fome other word or fentence. 

ANAGRAMMATISM, An-A-grAm'- 
ma-tizm. f. The aCl or practice of 
making apagrams. 

ANAGRAMMATiST, An-A-grAm'- 
ma-clft. f. A maker of anagrams. 

To ANAGRAMMATIZE, 'an-a- 
grAm'-ma-tlze. v. n. To make 
anagrams. 

ANALEPTICK, An - A-lep'-tlk. a. 
Comforting, corroborating. 

ANALOGICAL, An-A-lAdzh'-^-kAl. 
a. Ufed by way of analogy. 

ANALOGICALLY, An-A-lodzh'-?- 
kal-y. ad. In an analogical man¬ 
ner ; in an analogous manner. 

ANALOGICALNESS, An-A-lodzh'- 
y-kil-nes. f. The quality of being 
analogical. 

ANA LOG ISM, A-nAl'-O-jlztn. f. 
An argument from the caufe to ths 
effea. 

To ANALOGIZE, An-nAl'-16-jIze. 
v. a. To explain by way of ana¬ 
logy- 

ANALOGOUS, an-nal'-l6-gfis. _ a. 
Hating analogy, having loinething 
parallel. 

ANALOGY, An-nal'-lb-jy. f. Re- 
femblance between things with re¬ 
gard to fome circumitances .or ef¬ 
fects. 

ANALYSIS, An-nAl'-ly-sL. f. A fc- 
paration of any compound into its 
feveral parts; a folution of any 
thing, whether corporeal or mental, 
to its firft elements. 

ANALYTICAL, an-a-Ih'-ty-kAI. a. 
That which refolves any thing into 
firft principles; that which pro¬ 
ceeds by analyfis. 

ANALYTICALLY, An-A Hi'-ty-kAl- 
If. ad. The manner of refolving 
compounds into the Ample conlti- 
tuent or component parts. 

AN4LYTICK, An-A-lIt'-Ik. *, The 
manner of refolving compounds into 
tha Ample op component parts, ap¬ 
plied chiefly to menial operations. 
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.To ANALYZE, An’-i-lfze. v. a. 
To refolve a compound into its firff 
principles* 

ANALYZER, An'-A-Jy-z& r - f. That 
which has the power of analyzing. 

ANAMORPHOSIS, an-A-mor-fo'- 
sis. f. Deformation j perfpedtive 
projedtion, fo that at one point of 
view, it ihall appear deformed, in 
another, an exadt reprefentation. 

ANANAS, an-na'-nAs. f. The pine 

'■ apple. 

ANAPAEST, 5n'-A-pSff. f. A foot in 
poetry, confiding of two fhort and 
one long fyllable, the reverfe of a 
dadtyl. 

ANAPHORA, an-if'-o-ri. f A fi¬ 
gure, when fevera! claufes of a fen- 
tence are begun with the fame word. 

ANARCH, AY-irk. f. An author 
of confufion. 

AN ARCHIAL, An-£r'-ty-Al. a. Con- 
fufed, without rule. 

ANARCHY, an'-ar-ky. f. Want of 
government, a Hate without ma- 
giffracy. 

ANASARKA, an-a-fa'r-ki. . f. A 
fort of dropfy, where the whole 
fubffance is Huffed with pituitous 
humours. 4hm 

ANASTROPHE7"«'in-as'-tro-fe. f. A 
figure whereby words which fhould 
have been precedent, are poffponed. 

ANATHEMA, an-ath'-c-ma. f. A 

^ curfe pronounced by eccJefiafficai 
"authority. 1 

AN ATHEM ATICAL, in - 3 - thS - 
mat'-y-kil. a. That which has the 
properties of an anathema. 

ANATHEMATICALLY, An-A-tM- 
mat'-y-kal-l A. ad. In an anache- 
matica! manner. 

To ANATHEMATIZE, an-Atii"-£- 
ma-ti'ze. v. a. To pronounce ac- 
curfed by ecclefiaflical authority. 

ANATIFEROUS, An-a-tlf'-fe-rus. a. 
Producing ducks. 

ANATOCISM, in-it'-to-slzm. f. 
The accumulation of interell upon 
intereft. 

ANATOMICAL,in-i-tom'-I-lsil. a- 
Relating or belonging to anatomy ; 
proceeding upon principles taught 
in anatomy. 
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ANATOMICALLY, in-A- tim'-I- 
kil-ly.ad. In an anatomical man¬ 
ner. * ■ 

ANATOMIST, in.it'-ti-mift. f. Ho 
that ffudifcs the ffrudlure of animal 
bodies, by means of difiedtion. 

To ANATOMIZE, An-Ai'-t&-mlze. 
v. a. To diffedt an animal; to lay 
any thing open diftindtly, and by 
minute parts. 

ANATOMY, An-At'-t6-m£. f. The 
art of difledting the body; the 
dodtrine of the ffrudlure of the bo¬ 
dy ; the adt of dividing any thing; 
a fkeleton ; a thin meagre perfbn. 

ANCESTOR, An'-fef-tur. f. One 
from whom a perfon defeends. 

ANCESTREL. An-lef-trel. a. Claim¬ 
ed from anceftor?. 

ANCESTRY, in'-f6f-tr£. f. Lineage, 
a feries of anceffors; the honour of 
, defeent, birth. 

ANCHENTRY, properly fpeit An- 
cientry ; which fee. 

ANCHOR, ank'-ur. f. A heavy 
iron, to hold the Hiip, by being 
fixed to the ground ; any thing 
which confers ltability. 

To ANCHOR, Ank'-Ar. v. n. To 
caff anchor, to lie at anchor; to 
flop at, toreffon. 

To ANCHOR, ank'-ur. v. a. To 
place at anchor; to fix on. 

ANCHORAGE, ink'-Ar-£dzh. f. 
Ground to call anchor upon; the 
anchors of a fhip; a duty paid for 
anchoring in a port. 

ANCHOR-HOLD, Ank'-Ar-h&ld. f. 
The hold or fafinefs of the anchor. 

ANCHORED, ink'-ur-rid. part. a. 
Held by the anchor. 

ANCHORET, ink' 6-rit. 1 - 

ANCHORITE, Ank'-6-r!te. f *• 

A reclufe, a hermit. 

ANCHORSMITH, Ank'-Ar-fmltfc. f. 
The maker or forger of anchors. 

ANCHOVJY, in-tfho'-vy. f. A little 
fea-fiih, much ufed by way of fauce, 
or feafoning. 

ANCIENT, a'n-fhent. a. Old, not 
modern; old, that has been of long 
duration ; paff, former. 

ANCIENT, i'n-fhint. f.. The flag 
or fireamer of a fhip. 

ANCIENT. 
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^NCIENT, &'n-fh£nt. f. Thebearep 
of a flag, now enfign. 

ANCIENTLY, 4'n-lh<int-l£. ad. In 
old times. 

ANCIENTNESS, 4'n-fli6nt-n£fs. f. 
Antiquity. 

ANCIENTRY, 4'n-lh&it-tr£. f. The 
honour of ancient lineage. 

AND, and', conjundiion. The par¬ 
ticle by which fentences or terms 
sire joined. 

ANDIRON, ind'-l-run. f. Irons at 
• the end of a fire-grate, in which 
the fpit turns. 

• ANDROGYNAL, an-dr6g'-£-nil. a. 
Hermaphroditical ; partaking of 
both fexes. 

ANDROGYNALL Y, 4n - dr6g'~ f - 
n£l-ty. ad. With two fexes. 

ANDROGYNUS, in-drig'-^-nus. f. 
An hermaphrodite. 

ANECDOTE, an'-£k-d6te. f. Some¬ 
thing yet unpubliibed j fecret hif- 
tory. 

ANEMOGRAPHY, An-S-m6g'.grli- 
ff. f. The defcription of the winds. 

ANEMOMETER; &n-S-mom'-me- 
tir. f. An infirument contrived to 
meafure the wind. 

ANEMONE, in-£m'-o-ne. f. The 
wind flower. 

ANEMOSCOPE, 4n"-4-m6f-k6'pe. f. 
A machine invented to foretel the 
changes of the wind. 

ANENT, a-ndnt'. prep. Concerning, 
about; over againft, oppofite to. 

ANEURISM, an'-u-rizm. f. A dif- 
eafe of the arteries, in which they 
become excefiively dilated. 

ANEW, a-nu'. ad. Over again, an¬ 
other time ; newly, in a new man¬ 
ner. 

ANFRAC.TUQSE,4n-frik'-tfi-6fe. I 

ANFRACTUOUS, an-frak'-ttk-us. S 
9.. Fall of turnings and wind¬ 
ings. 

*ANFRACTUOUSNES$, 4n-fr4k'- 
tfti&-us-ri£s. f. Fulnefs of windings 
and turnings. 

‘ANGEL, 4'n-jfel. f. Originally a 

" jjpneflenger; a fpirit employed by 
God in' human aifairs ; angel is 
fomttlmes ufed in a bad fenfe, as, 
stngels of dstkaefa; in the flile of 


love, a beautiful perfon j a piece 
of ancient money. 

ANGELSHOT,a'n-jdl-fhAt. f. Chair* 
{hot. 

ANGELICA, 4n-j£l'->-ka. f. The 
name of a plant. , 

ANGELICAL, in-j&'-y-kal. a. Re- 
femblingangels; partaking of the na - 
ture of angels; belonging to an¬ 
gels, 

ANGELICALNESS, in-jel'-ty-kil- 
nds. f. Excellence more than hu¬ 
man. 

ANGELICK, An-jdl'-lik. a. Ange¬ 
lical ; above human. 

ANGELOT, an'-je-lot. f. A mufi- 
cal inftrument, fomewhat refem- 
bling a lute. 

ANGER, ang'-gur. f. Anger is un- 
eafinefs upon receipt of any injury ; 
fmart of a fore. 

To ANGER, ang'-gur. v. a. To pro¬ 
voke, to enrage. 

ANGERLY, ang'-gur-ty. ad. In an 
angry manner. 

ANGIOGRAPHY, £ng-g£-6g'-gri- 
fj r . f. A 'deferiptipn of veflels in 
the human body. 

ANGIOLOGY, ang-g£-61'-6-j£. f. 
A treatife or difeourfe of the veflels 
of the human body. 

ANGLE, ang'l. f. The fpace inter¬ 
cepted between two lines interfefl- 
ing each other. ‘ 

ANGLE, ang'l. f. An inftrument 
to take filh, confifting of a.rod, a 
line, and a hook. 

To ANGLE, ing'l. v. a. To filh 
with a rod and hock; to try to 
gain by fome infinuating artifices. 

ANGLE-ROD, Ang'l-r6d. f. The 
ftick to which the filher’s line and 
hook are hiing. 

ANGLER, ing'-glfir. f. He that 
filhes with an angle. 

ANGLICISM, ang'-gly-slzm. f. An 
Engliih idiom. 

ANGOBER, ang'-go-b£r. f. A kind 
of pear. 

ANGRILY, Lig'-grl-ty. ad. In an 
angry manner. 

ANGRY, ing'-grp. a. Touched 
with anger; having the appearance 
of anger ; painful, inflamed. 

ANGUISH, 
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ANGUISH, Ang'-gwfth. f. Excef- 
five pain either of mind or body. 

ANGUISHED, £ng'-gwllh-£d. a. 
Exccffively pained. 

ANGULAR, £ng'-g&-lir. a. Having 
angles or corners. 

ANGULARITY, ing-gu-Iir'-I-t^. f. 

\ The quality of being angular. 

ANGULARLY, £ng'-gu-lar-ty. ad.. 
With angles. 

ANGULARNESS,£ng'-gu-l&r-n£s. f. 
The quality of being angular. 

ANGULATED, ing'-gu-la-ted. a. 
Formed with angles. 

ANGULOUS, ing'-gu-l&s.a. Hook¬ 
ed, angular. 

ANGUST, an-guft'. a. Narrow, 
ftrait. 

AN GUSTATION, An-guf-ta'-fluin. 
f. The aft of making narrow j the 
ftate of being narrowed. 

ANH ELATION, &n-h£-l£'-ftiim. f. 
The aft of panting. 

ANHELOSE, an-hS-16'fe. a. Out of 
breath. 

ANIENTED, Sn'-y - -6n-t6d. a. Frus¬ 
trated. 

ANIGHTS, a-ni'tes. ad. In the 
night-time. 

ANIL, an'-Il. f. The ihrub from 
whole leaves and IlaJks indigo is 
prepared. 

ANILENESS, i-nl'le-ncfs. J f. The 

AN LLITY, i-nil'-li-ry. j old age 

of woman. 

ANIMABLE, -in'-^-mibl. a. That 
which may be put into life. 

ANIMADVERSION, £n-^-m£d- 
ver'-lhun. f. Reproof, fevere cen- 
fure; obfervation. 

AN1MADVERS1VE, hn-f-mkd- 
ver'-slv. a. That has the power of 
judging. 

To ANlMADVERT,in-) r -mad-v£rt'. 
v. n. To conlider, to obferve } to 
pafs cenfures upon. 

ANIMADVERTER, £n-*-midver'- 
tur. f. He that paiTes cenfures, or 
obferves upon. 

ANIMAL, f. A living 

creature corporeal ; by way of con¬ 
tempt, we fay a itupid man is an 
animal. • 

ANIMAL, Jn'-^-roil. a. That which 
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belongs or relates to animals } ani¬ 
mal is ufed in oppofition to ipiri- 
tual. j, 

ANIMALCULE, in-J-mll'-kule. f. 
A fmall animal. 

ANIMALITY, 4n-£-m£l'-f-t£..f. The. 
ftate of animal exiftence. 

To ANIMATE, in'-^-mSte. v. a. To 
quicken, to make- alive; to give 
powers to ; to encourage, to incite. 

ANIMATE, in'-^-mite. a. Alive, 
pofleffing animal life. 

ANIMATED, £a'-fma-t£d. part. a. 
Lively; vigorous. 

ANIMATION, £n-?-ml'-fh&n. f. 
The aft of animating or enlivening ; 
that which animates; the ftate of 
being enlivened. 

ANIMAT1VE, an'-y-m£-tlv. a. That 
has the power of giving life.- 

ANIMATOR, £n'-y--m£-t£r. f. Tteit 4 
which gives life. 

ANIMOSE, £n-y-m6'fe. a. Full c£ 
fpirit, hot. % 

ANIMOSITY, £n-£-m6s'-sI-t£. f. 
Vehemence of hatred; pailionate 
malignity. 

ANISE, in'-nls. f. A fpecies of 
apium pr parfley, with large fweet 
feented feeds. 

ANKER, 4nk'-ur. f. A liquid mea- 
fure, the fourth part of the awm. 

ANKLE, ank'i. f. The joint which ‘ 
joins the foot to the leg. 
ANKLE-BONE, £nk'I-b6ne. f. 'The 
bone of the ankle. . ; 1 

ANNALIST, An'-nd-lift. f. A writif 
of annals. ’ 

ANNALS, £n'-nilz. f. Hiftories dx- 
gefted in the exaft order of time. 

ANNATS, an'-nats. f. ■ Fir ft fruits. 

To ANNEAL, an-ne'l. v. a. To 
heat glafs, that the colours laid on 
it may pierce through; to heat any 
thing in fuch a manner as to give 
it the true temper. 

To ANNE^C, £n-n£ks\ v. a. To unite 
to at the end; to unite a fmaller 
thing to a greater. 

ANNEXATION, £n-n£k-s£'-fti{u». f. 
Conjunction, addition ; union, co¬ 
alition. 

ANNEXION, an-n&k'-ihun. f. The 
aft of annexing. 

ANNEX- 
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vtNNEXMENT, &n-n£ks'-m£nt. f. 

. f . The aft of annexing ; the thing an¬ 
nexed. 

ANNIHILABLE, in-ni'-hf-libl. a. 
That which may be putoutofexift- 
ence. 

To ANNIHILATE, an-ni'-hi-Iate. 
r. a. To reduce to nothing; to, 
deltroy; to annul. 

ANNIHILATION, an - ni- hy-!a- 
, ihun. f. The aft of reducing to 
nothing, the ftate of being reduced 
to nothing. 

ANNIVERSARY, An-n£-v£r'-ft-r£. 
f. A day celebrated as it returns 
in the courie of the year; the aft 
of celebration of the anniver- 
fary. 

ANNIVERSARY, Sn-nWr'-fi-r*. 
a. Returning with the revolution 
of the year; annual. 

ANNO DOMINI, an'-no-dom'-y-nl. 

In the year of our Lord. * 

ANNOLIS, An'-no-IIs. f. An Ame¬ 
rican animal, like a lizard. 
ANNOTATION, an-no-ta'-fliun. f. 

Explication; note. 
ANNOTATOR, in'-no-tA-tfir. f. A 
writer of notes, a commentator. 

To ANNOUNCE, An-nou'nfe. v. a. 

<. To publilh, to proclaim ; to declare 
'by a judicial fentence.' 

To ANNOY, an-noy'. v. a. To in¬ 
commode, to vex. 

ANNOY,-An-noy'. f. Injury, mo- 
deflation. 

^ANNOYANCE, An-noy'-s\nfe. f. 
f,. That which annoys ; the aft of an¬ 
noying. 

ANNOYER, An-noy' fir. f. The 
pcrfon that annoys. 

ANNUAL, An'on&-Al. a. That which 
comes yearly ; that which is reckon¬ 
ed by the year ; that which lafts 
. ,<m!y a year. 

ANNUALLY, An'-nu-Al-ly-. ad. Year- 
. ly, gray year. 

ANNjftTANT, an-nu'-^-tant. f. 
HA that poffefles or receives an an¬ 
nuity. 

ANNUITY, an-nu-y--ty. f. A yearly 
rent to be paid for term of life or 
years; a yearly allowance. 

To ANNUL, in-nil', v. a. To make 


void, td nullify; to .reduce to ho*, 
thing. 

ANNULAR, An'-nii lAr. a. Having 
the form of a ring. 

ANNULARY, An'-nu-la-ty. a. Hav¬ 
ing the form of rings. 

ANNULET, aa'-ni-let. f. A little f 
ring. 

To ^ ANNUMERATE, an-nfi'-me- 
rate. v. a. To add to a former 
number. 

ANNUMERATION, An-ni-mS-rA'- 
Ihun. f. Addition to a former 
number. 

To ANNUNCIATE, an-nia'-fyAte. 
v. a. To bring tidings. 

ANNUNCIATION-DAY, An-m\n- 
fya'-lhun-da. f. The day celebra¬ 
ted by the church, in memory of 
the angel’s falutation of the Blefled 
Virgin ; folemnized on the twenty- 
fifth of March. 

ANODYNE, An'-o-dyne. a. That 
which li£s the power of mitigating 
pain. 

To ANOINT, J-noi'rit. v. a. To 
rub over with unftuous matter ; to 
confecrate by unftion. 

ANOINTER, A-noi'n-tur. f. The 
perfon that anoints. 

ANOMAL1SM, a-nom'-a-llzm. f. 
Anomaly, irregularity. 

ANOMAL1ST1CAL, 'A-nom-i-hY- 
t^-bal. a. Irregular. 

ANOMALOUS, a-nom'-a-lus. a. Ir¬ 
regular ; deviating from the ge¬ 
neral method or analogy of'things. 

ANOMALOUSLY, A-n<W-A-liis-ty. 
ad. Irregularly. 

ANOMALY, h- nom'-i-ly. f. Irre¬ 
gularity ; deviation from rule. 

ANOMY, an'-o-my. f. Breach of 
law. 

ANON, a-noti'. ad. Quickly, foon ; 
now and then. 

ANONYMOUS, A-n6n'-£-mus. a. 
Wanting a name. 

ANONYMOUSLY, S-non'-^-mfif- 
ly. ad. Without a name. 

ANOREXY, i-no-rfik'-f^. f. Inap¬ 
petency. 

ANOTHER, in-ich'-fir. a. Not the 
fame; one more; any other; not 
one’s felf; widely different. 

ANOTHER** 
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ANOTHERGUESS, In - 6 th' - fir - 
gAfs. a. Of a different kind. A 
colloquial corruption, from another 
gui/e, that is, a different man¬ 
ner, or form. 

ANSATED, an'-sa-ted. a. Having 

i handles. 

To ANSWER, 'in'-sir. v. n. To 
fpeak in jeturn to a queflion ; to 
, fpeak in oppofition ; to be account¬ 
able for; to giVe an account; to 
correfpond to, to fuit with ; to 
be equivalent to ; to fatisfy any 
claim or petition ; to (land as op- 
pofite or correlative to fomething 
elfe; to bear proportion to; to 
fucceed, to produce the wifhed 
event; to appear to any call, or 
authoritative funjpions. 

ANSWER, an'-fAr. f. That which 
is faid in return to a queilion, or 
pofition ; a confutation of a charge. 

ANSWERJOBBER, An'-fAr-jib'-bi'ir. 
f. He that m::kes a trade of writ¬ 
ing anfwers. 

ANSWERABLE, An'-fAr-Abl. a. That 
to tvhich a reply may be made; 
obliged to give an account ; cor- 
refpondent to j proportionate to ; 
equal to. 

ANSWERABLY, An'-fAr-Ab-ty. ad. 
In due proportion; with proper cor- 
refpondence ; fuitably. 

ANSWERABLENESS, An'-fAr-Abl- 
nefs. f. The quality of being an- 
fwerliljle. 

ANSWERER, an'-fAr- 6 r. f. He that 
anfwers ; he that manages the con- 
troverfy againft one that has written 
firft. 

ANT, ant', f. An emmet, a pif- 
mire. ' 

ANTBEAR, ani'-bAr. f. An ani¬ 
mal that feeds on ants. 

ANTHILL, Ant'-hil. f. The fmall 
protuberance of earth in which ants 
make their nells. 

ANTAGONIST, An-tAg'-S-nlft. f. 
One who contends with another, 
an opponent; contrary to. 

To ANTAGONIZE, An-tAg'-d-nlae. 

v. n. To contend againft another. 
ANTANAKLASlS.Ant-a-nA-klA'-sIs. 
f. A figure in rhetorick, when the 
Vol. I. 
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■ fame word is repeated Ida drf&iV 
ent manner, if not in a contrary 
Signification ; it is alfo a returning 
to the matter at the end of a' long 
parenthefis. 

ANTAPHRODITICK, Ant-A-fr&- 
dh'-lk. a. Efficacious againff the 
venereal difeafe. 

ANTAPOPLECTICK, Ant-Ap-6- 
plek'-tik. a. Good againft an apo¬ 
plexy. 

ANTARKTICK; An-tA'rk-tfk.a, Re¬ 
lating to the fouthern bole. ' 

ANT ARTHRITICK, Ant-ir-thru'- 
ik. a. Good againft the gout. , 

ANTASTHMATICK, Ant-Af-mAt'- 
Ik. a. Good againft the afthma. 

ANTE, An'-tA. A Latin particle fig- 
nifying before , which is frequently 
ufed in compofition, as, ante- dilu- 
vian, ante- chamber. 

ANTE ACT, An'-tA-Akt. f. A former 

ANTE AMBULATION, An-tS-AmI 
bfi-la'-fhin. f. A walking before. 

To ANTECEDE, An-tA-fA'de. v. a. 
To precede; to go before. 

ANTECEDENCE, An-tA-fS'-dAnfe. 
f. The aft or ftate of going before. 

ANTECEDENT, An-tS-fA’-dAnt. a. 
Going before, preceding. 

ANTECEDENT, An-tA-fA'-dAnt. f. 
That which goes before ; in gram¬ 
mar, the noun- to which the rela¬ 
tive is fubjoined. 

ANTECEDENTLY, An-tA-fA'-dAnt- 
ly. ad. Previoufly. 

ANTECESSOR, An-tA-fAs'-fur. f. 
One who goes before, or leads an¬ 
other. 

ANTECIIAMBER.An'-tA-tfhAm-b&r. 
f. The chamber that leads to the 
chief apartment. 

To ANTEDATE, An'-'tS-dAte. v. a. 
To date earlier than the real time; 
to date fomething before the proper 
time. * 

ANTEDILUVIAN, An-tA-d^-16'- 
vyAn. a. Exifting before the de¬ 
luge; relating to things exifting; 
before the deluge. 

ANTEDILUVIAN, An-t.fi-cH-16'- 
vyin. f. One that lived before the 
flood. 

K ANTEr 
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jg&TELOPE, An'-ti-15pe. f. A goat 

v with curled or wreathed horns. 

ANTEMERIDIAN,an-te-me-rldzh'- 
i(i. a. Being before noon. 

ANTEMETICK, Ant-i-mit'-ik. a. 
That has the power of preventing 
or {topping vomiting. 

ANTEMUNDANE, An-te- min'- 
d&ne. a. That which was before 
the world. 

ANTEPAST, An'-tS-pift. f. A fore- 

ANTEPENULT, in"-tS-pS-nilt'. f. 
The laft fyllable but two. 

ANTEPILE PTICK, int-ip-f-tep'- 
tlk. a. Medicine againtt convul- 
fions. 

To ANTEPONE, in'-tS-pSne. v. a. 
To prefer one thing to another. 

ANTEPREDICAMENT, An-tS-pi£- 
dik'-A-mint. f. Something previ¬ 
ous to the do&rine of the predica¬ 
ments. 

ANTERIORITY, An-tS-if-Sr'-^. 
f. Priority ; the Rate of being be¬ 
fore. - 

ANTERIOUR, An-ti'-ryir. a. Go¬ 
ing before. 

ANTES, an'-tSz. f. Pillars of large 
dimenfions that fupport the front of 
a building. 

ANTESTOMACH, An-tS-ftim'-ik. 
f. A cavity that leads into the {to¬ 
rn ach- 

ANTHELMINTHICK, in - thil - 
nSln'-thik. a. That which kills 
worms. 

ANTHEM, An'-tfcim. f. A holy fong. 

ANTHOLOGY, an-th6l'-6- i tf. f. A 
col left ion of {lowers; a collection 
of devotions; a collection of poems. 

ANTHONY’S FIRE, An'-t6-n£z- 
fi're. f. A kind of eryiipelas. 

ANTHRAX,-in'-thriks. f. A fcab 
or blotch which burns the (kin. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, in-txu 6-p6l'- 
A-jy. f. The doftrinaofairatcmv. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, in-thri-piK 
i-jl. f. Man-eaters, cannibals. 

ANTHROPOPHAGTN1AN, An - 

- tftri-pof-a-jy'-n£a n. f. A ludicrous 
word, formed by Shakefpeare from 
anthropophagi. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY, An-iht6-p6f'- 
5 - 
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5- j f. f. The quality of eating hu¬ 
man flefh. 

ANTHROPOSOPHY, An-t!ir&-p6s'- 

6 - ff t f. The knowledge of the 
nature of man. 

ANTH YPNOTICK,Ant-hjp-not'-fk. 
a. That which has the power of 
preventing fleep. ■’ 

ANTIACID, in-t^-is'-ld. f. Alkali. 
ANTICHAMBER', in'-t^-tfliim-bir. 
f. Corruptly written for ante¬ 
chamber. 

ANTICHRISTIAN, An -1J - krls' - 
tfhin. a. Oppolite to Chriftianity. 
ANT ICHRISTIAN1SM, An-tf-krls r - 
tlhi-nfzm. f. Oppofition or con- 

■ trarety to Chriftianity. 
ANTICHRISTIANIT Y, An-t^-krif- 

tfhan'-l-t^. f. Contrariety to Chrift¬ 
ianity. 

To ANTICIPATE, An-tls'-ty-pite. 
v. a. To take fomething fooner 
than another, fo as to prevent him ; 
to take up before the time ; to fore- 
tafte, or take an impreflion of fome¬ 
thing, which, is not yet, as if it 
really was { to preclude. 
ANTICIPATION, in - tls - ff - p;V- 
fhun. f. The aft of taking up 
fomething before its time ; foretafte. 

■ ANT1CK, in'-tlk. a. Odd; ridicu- 

loufty wild. 

ANTICK, in'-tfk. f. He that plays 
anticks, or ufes odd gefticulation, a 
buffoon. 

ANTICKLY, an'- ilk-ty. ad- With 
odd poftures. 

ANTICLIMAX, An-t* kll'-miks. f. 
A fentence in which the latt part 
is lower than the ftrft; oppolite to 
sl climax 

ANTI CONVULSIVE, An-t£ cin- 
vul'-siv. a. Good againft convul- 
fions. 

ANT1COR, in'-tv'-kor. f. A pre¬ 
ternatural {welling in a horfe’s 
breaft, opposite to his heart. 

; ANTICOURTJER, An-tf-cb'rt-yer. 

f. One-that oppofes the court. 
ANTIDOTAL, An"-t£-d&'-tAl. a. 
Having the power or quality of 
counteracting poifon. 

ANTIDOTE, in'-ij-dote. f. A medi¬ 
cine given to expel poiib^ 

ANTI- 
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ANTIFEBRILE, 4n-t?-f£-brl!e. a. 

Good again ft -fevers. 

ANTILOGARITHM, An-tf-l6j>'-A- 
ritlim. f. The complement of the 
logarithm of a fine, tangent, or 
lecant. 

ANT1MONARCHICAL-, &n-t£-m&- 
nar-ky-kal. a. Againft govern¬ 
ment by a Angle perfon. 

ANTIMON1AL, an-ty-mo'-nyil. a. 
Made of antimony. 

ANTIMONY, An'-ty-imm-ny. f. 
Antimony is a mineral fubftance, of 
a metalline nature. 

ANTINEPHR1TICK, An-t£-nS-f.ft'- 
jk. a. Good againft difeafes of the 
reins and kidnevs. 

ANTINOMY, in'-ty'-nS-my. f. A 
contradiction between two laws. 

ANTIPARALYT1CK, An-t£-pir-A- 
Ht'-lk. a. Efficacious againft the 
palfy. 

ANTI PATHETICAL, P A- 

tfjet'-^-kal. a. Having a natural 
contrariety to any thing. 

ANTIPATHY, An-tlp'-A-thy. f. A 
natural contrariety to any thing, fo 
as to fiiun it involuntarily : oppo- 
fed to fvmpathy. 

ANTIPERISTAS1S, An-t^-pg-rL'- 
ta-sls. f. The opposition of a con¬ 
trary quality, by which the quality 
it oppofes becomes heightened. 

AN'fl PESTILENTIAL, An-ty-pcf- 
ty-len'-lhal. a. Efficacious againft 
the .plague. 

ANT1EHRASIS, An-tif'-frA-sis. f. 
The ufe of words in a fenfe oppo- 
fite to their meaning. 

ANTIPODAL, An-tip'-o-dAl. a. Re¬ 
lating to the antipodes. 

ANTIPODES, An-tip'-6-dSz. f.Thofe 
people who, living on the other fide 
of the globe, have their feet di¬ 
rectly oppofite to ours. 

ANTIPOPE, an'-t^-pope. f. He that 
ufurps the popedom. 

ANTIPTOSIS, An-tlp-t&'-sls. f. A 
figure in grammar^ by which one 
cale is put for another. 

ANTIQUARY, An'-tf-kwAf. A 
man ftudious of antiquity. 

To ANTIQUATE, An'-tf-fewace. 
v. a. To make obfolete. 


ANTIQUATEDNESS, An‘-t£-k*i- 
tid-nes. f. The ftate of being ®&- 
folete. 

ANTIQUE, -in-ti'k. a. Ancient, 
not modern ; of genuine antiquity; 
of old faftiion. 

ANTIQUE, An-tA'k. f. An anti¬ 
quity, a remain of ancient times. . 

ANTIQUENESS, An-t4'k-n6s. C 
The quality of being antique. 

ANTIQUITY, An-tik'-kwi-i^. f. 
Old times; the ancients; remains 
of old times ; old as;e. 

ANTISCORBUTIC AL, An-t^-lk6r- 
bfr'-t^-kal. a. Good againft the 
fcurvy. 

ANT1SEPTICK, an-ty'-ffip'-tlk. a. 
Preventive of putrefaction. 

ANTISPAS1S, An-tls'-pa-sls. f. This 
revulfion of any humour. 

ANTISPASMODICK, An-t£-fpAz- 
mod'-ik. a. That which has the 
power of relieving the cramp. 

ANT1SPASTICK; An-t^-fpAs'-tlk; a. 
Medicines which caufe a revul¬ 
fion. 

ANT1SPLENETICK, An-t*-fplin'- 
e-tlk. a. Efficacious in difeafes of 
the fpleen. 

ANTISTROPHE, An-tL'-trS-fS. f. 
In an ode lung in parts, the fecond 
ftanza of every three. 

ANTISTRUM ATI CK, in-t£-ftr&- 
mat'-ik. a. Good againft the king’s 
evil. 

ANTITHESIS, An-ritii'-S-sis. f. Op- 
pofition ; contrail. 

ANTITYPE, An'-t£-tlpe. f. That 
which is reiembled or lhadowed out 
by the type. A term of theology. 

ANTITYPICAL, An-t£-t{p'-I-kil. a. 
That which explains the type. 

ANTIVENEREAL, in -t^-vS-n*'- 
ryil. a. Good againft the venereal 
difeafe. 

ANTLER, Ant'-lfir. f. Branch of a 
flag’s hocn. 

ANTOEC1, An-t&'-A-sl. f. Thofe 
inhabitants of the earth who live 
under the fame meridian, at the 
fame diftance from the equator; the 
one toward the north, and the other 
to the fouth. 

ANTONOMASIA, 4n-t6-n6-mi'- 

K z , fyl. 
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fyA. A A form of fpeech, in which, 
■for a proper name, is put the name 
of fome dignity. We fay the Ora¬ 
tor for Cicero. 

ANTRE, An'-tur. f. A cavern, a 
den. 

ANVIL, An'-vll. f. The iron block 
on which the fmith lays his metal 

• to be forged ; any thing on which 
blows are laid. 

ANXIETY, Ank-si'-S-t£. f. Trouble 
of mind about fome future event, 
iblicitude; deprelGon, lownefs of 
feints. 

ANXIOUS, ank'-fy&s. a. Difturbed 
about fome uncertain event; carc- 
‘ • ful, full of inquietude. 

ANXIOUSLY, Ank ! -fyAf-ty. ad. So- 
licitoufly, unquietlv. 

ANXIOUSNESS, Ank'-fyuf-nSs. f. 
The quality of being anxious. 

ANY, An'-n^. a. Every, whoever, 
whatever. 

AORIST, a'-5-rIll. a. Indefinite as 
to time. 

AORTA, A-i>r'-tA. f. The great ar¬ 
tery which rifes immediately out of 
the left ventricle of the heart. 

APACE, A-pa’fe. ad. Quick, fpeed- 
ily $ haflily. ' 

APART, A-pa'rt. ad. Separately 
from the relt in place in a Hate of 
difiindlion ; at a difiance, retired 
from the other company. 

APARTMENT, A-pa'rt-mdnt. f. A 
room, a fet of rooms. 

APATHY, Ap'-A~th£. f. Exemp- 

■ tion from pafiiou. 

APE, A'pe. f. A kind of monkey; 
an imitator. 

To APE, A'pe. v. a. To imitate, as 
an ape imitates human adlions. 

APEAK, i-pfi'ke. ad. In a pofture 
to pierce, formed with a point. 

APEPSY, Ap’-Ap-f£. f. A lofs of 
natural concodiion. 

APER, S'p-fir. f. A ridiculous imi- 
. tator or rnitnick. 

APERIENT, A-pe'-ry£nt. a. Gently 
purgative. 

APERITIVE, A-pAr'-i-tlv. a. That 

* which.has the quality of opening. 

APERT, A-pdrt'. a. Opens 

APERTIQN, A-pAr'-fhfin. f. An 
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opening, a paffhge, a gap ; the adt 
of opening. 

APERTLY, Ap'-ert-l^. ad. Openly, 

APERTNESS, Ap'-ert-nAs. f. Open- 
nefs. 

APERTURE, Ap'-er-tiVe. f. The 
at! of opening ; an open place. 

APETALOUS, A -p£t'-A-lus. a.' 
Without flower-leaves. 

APEX, ALpAks. f. The tip or point, 

A PH Ai RE SIS, a-fo'-ie-sis. f. A 
figure in grammar that takes away 
a letter or l’yllable from the begin¬ 
ning of a word. 

APHELION, A-fe'-lyAn. f. That 
part of the orbit of a planet, in 
. which it is at the point remote!! 
from the fun, 

APHILANTHROPY, A - fy - lAn'- 

tlir 6 -p^. f. Want of love to man 
kind. 

APHORISM, Af'- 6 - rJzm. f. A 
maxim, an unconnedied pofition. 

APHORISTICAL, Af-A-rls'-ti-kAl. a. 
Written in feparatc unconnedted 
fentenccs. 

APHORISTICALLY, Af- 6 -jL'- ti- 
kAl-ly r . ad. In the form of an 
aphorifm. 

APHROD1SIACAL, A-fro-dy-") 
si'-A-kAl. I 

APHRODISIACK, A-frYdy-si'- ( a - 
Ak. J 

Relating to the venereal difeafe. 

APJARY, A'-pyA-ry'. f. The place 
where bees are kept. 

APIECE, a-pe'fe. ad. To ihe part 
*or flrare of each. 

APISH, A'-pl!h. a. Having the qua¬ 
lities of an ape, imitative ; foppilh, 
affedled ; filly, trilling; wanton, 
playful. 

APJSHLY, A'-pIfh-ty. ad. In an 
apifii manner. 

APISHNESS, A'-pIlh-nAs. f. Mi- 
mickry, foppery. 

APITPAT, A-pit'-pAt, ad. With 
quick palpitation. 

Al’LUSTRE, A-plfis'-tfir. f. The 
ancient enfign carried in fea vef-, 
feh. 

APOCALYPSE, A-p&k'-A-tfps. f. 
Rfcyelation, a word ufed only of the 
facred writings. 

APO- 



APOCALYPTICAL, i-p 6 k-£-Hp'- 
ty'-kal a. Containing revelation. 

APOCOPE, i-p 6 k'- 6 -pe. f. A fi¬ 
gure, when the laft letter or fyl- 
lable is taken away. 

APOCRUSTICK, £-p 6 -krus'-tik. a. 
Repelling and aftringent. 

1 APOCRYPHA, a-pok'-ry-fa. f. Books 
added to the facred writings, of 
doubtful authors. 

APOCRYPHAL, i- P 6 k'-r£-f£l. a. 
Not canonical, of uncertain autho¬ 
rity ; contained in the apocrypha. 

APOCRYPHALLY,a-p 6 k'-r£-fal-i£. 
ad. Uncertainly. 

APOCRYPHALNESS, £-p 6 k'-r£- 
fal-ncs. f. Uncertainty. 

APODICT1CAL, ap-o-dlk'-t^-kal. 

a. Demonftrative. 

APOD1X1S, ap- 6 -dik'-$is. f. De- 
monRration. 

APOGALON, ap-o-j&'-on. 1 f 

APOGEE, £p'- 6 -jd. f 

A point in the heavens, in which 
the fun, or a planet, is at the 
greateft diftance poffible from the 
earth in its whole revolution. 

APOLOGETICAL, £- P 6l-&-j4t '-1 
y-kil. }■ 

APOLOGETICK, £- P 61-5-j£t'-ik. J 
a. That which is faid in defence of 
any thing. 

APOLOGIST, A-pol'-lo-jlft. f. Pie 
that makes an apology ; a pleader 
in favour of another. 

To APOLOGIZE, i- P 61'-lo-jize. v. 
n.» To plead in favour. 

APOLOGUE, ap'-o-log. f. Fable, 
itory contrived to teach fome moral 
truth. 

APOLOGY, 4-pol'-6-j£. f. De¬ 
fence, excufe. 

APOMECOMETRY,&-p&-m£-k 6 m'- 
me-try. f. The art of meafuring 
things at a diftance. 

APONEUROSIS, i-pS-nut-ro'-sIs. f. 
An expanfion of a nerve into a 
membrane. 

APOPPIASIS, £-p&f-£-sis. f. A 
figure by which the orator feems to 
wave what he would plainly infi- 
nuate. 

APOPHLEGMATICK, a-pi.-fieg'- 
fni-tlk, a. Drawing away phlegm. 


APOPHLEGMATISM, 
mi-dzra. f. A medicine to daaw 
phlegm. 

APOPHTHEGM, £'-p&-tfi$m. f. A 
remarkable faying. 

APOPHYGE. £- P 6 f'-y--je. f. Thaf 
part of a column where it begins to 
lpring out of its bafe ; the fpringof 
a column. 

APOPHYSIS, £- P 6 P-^-sls. f. The 
prominent parts of fome bones j the 
fame as procefs. 

APOPLECTICAL, i-po-plek'- 
t£-k£l. 

APOPLECTICK,£-p 6 -plek'-tIk. 
Relating to an apoplexy. 

APOPLEXY, ap'- 6 -plek-fy. f. A 
fudden deprivation of all lenfe- 
tion. 

APORIA, f. A figure 

by which the fpeaker doubts where 
to begin. 

APORRHOEA, a-por.rd'4. f. 
fluvjum, emanation. 

APOSIOPESIS, a-pof-£-&-p£'-sf s. f, 
A form of fpeech, by which the 
fpeaker, through fome affeflion or 
vehemency, breaks oft'his fpeech. 

APOSTASY, a-pos'-ti-ty. f. De¬ 
parture from what a man has pro- 
fefled : it is generally applied to re¬ 
ligion. 

APOSTATE, a-pos'-t£te. f. One 
that has forfaken his religion. 

APOSTATICAL, a-p 6 f-tai'-£-k£l t 
a. After the manner of an apoftate. 

To APOSTATIZE, a-p 6 s'-t£-tlze. 
v. n. To forfake one’s religion. 

To APOSTEMATE, £-p 6 sC t g-m£te. 
v. n. To fwell and corrupt into 
matter. i 

APOSTEMATION, £- P 6 f-tS-m£'- 
Ihfin. f. The gathering of a hol¬ 
low purulent tumour. 

APOSTEME, £p'-&-ft4me. f. A 
hollow fwelling, an abfeefs. 

APOSTLE, £-pos'd. f. A perfon 
fent with mandates, particularly 
applied to them whom our Saviour 
deputed to preach the gofpel. 

APOSTLES HIP, i-pis'd-fhlp. f. 
The office or dignity of an apoftie.. 

APOSTOLICAL, 4-pW-t6l'-£-kAl. su 
Delivered by the apoftlea. 

APQ- 
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APOSTOLICALLY, 4-p&f-t&l'-^- 
kAI-l$. ad. In the manner of the 
npoftles. 

APOSTOLICK, A-p6f-t6l'-life. a. 

Taught by the anoflles. 
APOSTROPHE, a-p&s'-trft-fS. f. In 
rhetcrick, a diverfion of fpeech to 
, another perfon than the fpeech ap¬ 
pointed did intend or require; in 
' grammar, the contraction of a 
, word by the ufe of a comma, as, 
tho’, for though. 

To APOSTROPHIZE, 4-p&»'.ti6- 

• fize. v. a. To addrefs by an apo- 
ftrophe. 

APOSTUME, Ap'-of-tume. f. A 
hollow tumour filled with purulent 
matter. 

APOTHECARY, A-p&th'-S-ka-rf. f. 
A man whofe employment it is to 
keep medicines for fale. 

APOTHEGM, Ap'-6-iilAm.f. Are- 
markable faying. 

APOTHEOSIS, 4- P 6-tM'-&-sIs. f. 
Deification*. 

APOTOME, 4-p6t'-6-mfe. f. The 
remainder or difference of two in- 
commenfurable quantities. 
APOZEM, Ap'o-zdm. f. A decoc- 
' tion. y 

T* APPAL, ip-pal. v. a. To fright, 
to deprefs. 

APPALEMENT, Ap-pA'l-ment. f. 

Depreffion, imprcffion of fear. 
APPANAGE, Ap'-pA-nAje. f. Lands 
fet apart for the maintenance of 
yoarger- chi ldre n. 

APPARATUS, Ap-pA-rA’-tAs. f. 
Thofe things which are provided 
for the accomplifhment of any pur- 
pofe ; as the tools of a trade, the 
'furniture of a honfe ; equipage, 

• fhow. 

APPAREL, Ap-pAr'-AI. f. Drefs, 

• vefture; external habiliments. 

Tp APPAREL, Ap-pAr'-£l. v. a. To 
5 drefs, to cloath ; to cover or deck. 
APPARENT, Ap-pA'-rent. a. Plain, 

• 'indubitable; Teeming, not real; 

< vjfible; open, difcoverable; cer- 
>> tain, not preemptive. 
jM*PARENTL Y. Ap-pl'-r4nt-l£. ad. 
**Evidently, openly. 

APPARITION, Ap-pA-Hsh'-An. f. 
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Appearance, vift&lftjr; a vifible 
objefl; a fpedtre, a walking fpirit; 
fomething only apparent, not real; 
the vifibility of fome luminary. 

APPARITOR, Ap-pAr'-^-tur. f. The 
loweft officer of the ecclefiaflical 
court. 

To APPAY, Ap-pa'. v. a. To fa- 
tisfy.* 

To APPEACH, Ap-pe'tfh. v. a. To 
accufe ; to cenfure, to reproach. 

APPEACHMENT, Ap-pe'tfh-ment. 
f. Charge exhibited againfl any 
man. 

To APPEAL, Ap-pe'l. v. n. To 
transfera caufe from one to another; 
to call another as witnefs. 

APPEAL, Ap-pl'l. f. A removal of 
a caufe from an inferior to a fupe- 
rior court; in the common law, an 
accufation ; a call upon any as wit¬ 
nefs. ’ 

APPEALANT, Ap-pdl'-lAnt. f. He 
that appeals. 

To APPEAR, Ap-p&'r. v. n. To he 
in fight, to be vifible; to become 
vifible as a Fpirit; to exhibit one’s 
feIf before a court; to feem, in op- 
pofition to reality ; to be plain be¬ 
yond difpute. 

APPEARANCE, Ap-pfi'-rAns. f The 
adt of coming into fight; the thing 
feea ; femblance, not reality out- 
fide, fhow ; entry into a place or 
company; exhibition of the perfon 
to a court; prefence, mien; pro¬ 
bability, likelihood. 

APPEARER, Ap-pd'-rur. f. The 
perfon that appears. 

APPEASABLE, Ap-pA'-zabl. a. Re- 
concileable. 

APPEASABLENESS, Ap-pe'-zAbl- 
nis. a. Reconcileablefs. 

To APPEASE, ip-pi'z. v. a. To 
quiet, to put in a Hate of peace ; 
to pacify, to reconcile. 

APPEASEMENT, Ap-pA'z-mAnt. f. 
A ftate of peace. 

APPEASER, Ap-pe’-zur. f. He that 
pacifies,, he that quiets difiurb- 

APPELLANT, Ap-pil'-lAnt.' f. A 
challenger; one that appeals from 
a lower to a higher power. 

APPEL- 
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APPELLATE, dp-pil'-Iite. f. The 
perfon appealed again ft. 

APPELLATION, Ap-pil-la'-fh&n. f. 

Name. 

APPELLATIVE, ip-pdl'-li-tlv. f. 
A name common to all of the fame 
kind or fpecies; as man, horfe. 

APPELLATIVELY, ftp-p&'-li-ifv' 
1£. ad. According to the manner 
of nouns appellative. 

APPELLATORY, Ap-p6I'-lA- ibr-rjr. 
a. That which contains an appeal. 

APPELLEE, Ap-piI-14'. f. One who 

ic apf’iTiPfl 

To APPEND, &p-pend'. v. a. To 
hang any thing upon another; to 
add fomething as an acceflbry. 

APPENDAGE, ip-p&i'-dftje. f. 
Something added to another thing, 
without being neceffary to its el- 
fence. 

APPENDANT, ip-p£n'-d*nt. a. 
Hanging to fomething elfe; an¬ 
nexed, concomitant. 

APPENDANT, Ap-pd-n'-dtlnt. f. An 
accidental or adventitious parr. 

To APPENDICATK,* ap-pAn'-dy- 
kate. v. a. To add to. another 
thing. 

APPEND1CATION, Ap-pin-df-kV- 
lh6n. f. Annexion. 

APPENDIX, ap-pen'-diks. f. Some¬ 
thing appended or Added; an ad- 
junft or concomitant. 

To APPERTAIN, Ap-pir-tA'n. v. n. 
To belong to as of right; to‘belong 
to by'nature. ° 

A1 J PERTAiNMENT, Ap-pAr- tA'n- 
ment. f. That which belongs to 
any rank or dignity. 

APPERTEN ANCE, ap-per'-te-nans. 
f. That Vvhich belongs to another 
thing. 

APPERT1NENT, Ap-pAi'-t^-nAnt. a. 
Belonging, relating to. 

APPETENCE, Ap'-oA-tAns. J r 

APPETENCY, Ap'-pe-ten-fy - . J u 
Carnal defire. 

APPETIB1LITY, Ap-pi-ti-bll'-f-tf. 
f. The quality of being defirable. 

APPET1BLE, ap'-pA-tibl. a. . De¬ 
firable. 

APPETITE, Ap'-pi-tlte. f. . The 
natural defire of good ; the defire 
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of fenfaat pleafore; violent fmaljk 
ing ; keenbefs of ftemach, hunger*’ 

APPETITION*:,<Ap-pA-ti(h'- 6 n.' 

Defire. 

APPETITIVE, j^'-pS-tlt-Iv. a. iW 
which defines. 

To APPLAUD, Ap-plA'd. v. a. To 
praife ttji.clapping the hand j to 
prai felN^general - 

APPLAUDER,Ap-pli'-dAr. f. #«• 
that praifes or commends. 

APPLAUSE, Ap-pla'z. f. Appro¬ 
bation loudly expreffed, 

APPLE, Ap'l. f. The fruit of thft 
apple tree ; the pupil of the eye. ' 

APPLEWOMAN, 4pTwum-&n. f. 
A woman that fells aoples. 

APPLIABLE, Ap-pli'-Abl. a. That 
which may be applied. 

APPLIANCE, Ap-pll'-ins. f. The 
aft of applying, the thing applied* 

APPLICABILITY, Ap-pty-kA-bfl'-£- 
ry. f. The quality of being fit fO 
be applied. 

APPLICABLE, Ap'-pl^-kibl. a. 
That which may be applied. 

APPLICABLENESS, Ap'-pl j-kibl- 
nes. f.. Fitnefs to be applied. 

APPLICABLY, Ap'-pty-kAb-l£. ad, 
In fuch manner as that it may be 
properly applied. 

APPLICATE, Ap'-pty-kAte. C A 
right line drawn acrofs a curve, fo 
as to bifeft the diameter. 

APPLICATION, ip-pl^-ka'-fhin. f. 
The aft of applying any thing to 
another; the thing applied ; the 
aft of applying.to any per {bn as a 
petitioner ; the employment of any 
means for a certain end ; intenfe- 
nefs of thought, clofe ftudy ; at¬ 
tention to forae particular affair. 

APPLICATIVE, Ap-piik'-A-tK a. 
Belonging to application. 

APPLICATOR Y, Ap"-pi$ -kA-i 6 r'-r£. 
a. Belonging to the aft of applying. 

To APPLY, Ap-pty'. v. a. To put 
one thing to another ; to lay medi¬ 
caments upon a wound ; to make 
ufe of as relative or fuitable; to. 
put to a certain ufe; to fix the mind 
upon, to ftudy ; to have recourfe to* 
as a petitioner; to ply, to keep at 
work. 

Tf> 
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fcfr'AmX lp-p\y.v. o. to fuit; 

to Agree to. 

*3So APPOINT, Ap-point'. v. a. To 
fix any thing ; to eftablifh any thing 
by decree ; to furnifh in all points, 
to equip. 

^PPOINTER, Ap-poin'-tur. f. He 
that fettles of fixes. 
APPOINTMENT, ip-point'-mint, 
f. Stipulation ; decree, eftabli fit¬ 
ment ; direction, order; equip- 
Aveat, furniture j an allowance paid 
to any man. 

To APPORTION, Ap-p&'r-fhun. v. 
k. To fee out in juft propor¬ 
tions. 

APPORTIONMENT, Ap-p&'r-ihun. 
mint. f. A dividing into por¬ 
tions. 

To APPOSE, Ap-p&'ze. v. a. To 
put quefhoos to. 

APPOSITE, ap'-po-zlt. a. Proper, 
'fit, well adapted. 

APPOSITELY, ap'-pft-zlt-l/. ad. 

Properly, fitly, fuitably. 
APPOSITENESS, &p'-p6-zit-n4s. f. 

. Fitnefs, propriety, fuitablenefs. 

»APPOSITION, Ap-p6-z{ih'-u.n. f. The 
of new matter ; in gram- 
the putting of two nouns in 
tile fame cafe. 

To APPRAISE, Jp-prU'ae. v. a. To 
’* fit a price upon any thing. 
APPRAISER, Ap pra'-zur. f. A per- 
fbn appointed to let a price upon 
’ things to be fold. 

To APPREHEND, Ap-prS-hend'. v. 

1 a. To lay hold on ; to feize, in 
Order for trial or punifiiment; to 
’»conceive by the mind ; to think on 
* with terrour, to fear. 
j&PPREHENDER, &p-pr&-hen'-dfir, 
f. One who apprehends. 
APPREHENSIBLE, Ap-pr£~h<§n'- 
c!b!> a. That which may be ap-; 
prehended, or conceived. 
MrPREHEN SION, Ap-pi4-h4n'- 

J iftfc f. The mere contemplation 
Stings; opinion, fentiment, con- 
ption ; the faculty by which we 
nceive new ideas; fear; fufpi- 
m Qf fomething; leisure. 
REHENSIVE, Ap-pi4-h£n'-slv.- 
“ QuLck.tO underfiand ; fearful. 


f APPREHENSIVELY, Sp-prS-heV- 
slv-lf. ad. In an apprehenfive 
manner. 

APPREHENSIVENESS, Ap-pr£- 
Wn'-slv-nis. f. The quality of 
being apprehenfive. 

APPRENTICE, Ap-pr£n'-tis. f. One 
that is bound by covenant, to ferve 
another man of trade, upon condi- 
. titm that the tradefman fhall, in the 
mean time, endeavour to initrutt 
him in his art. 

To APPRENTICE, Ap-prAn'-tls. v.a. 
To put out to a mailer as an ap¬ 
prentice. 

APPRENTICEHOOD, Ap-pren'-tls- 
hud. f. The years of an appren¬ 
tice’s fervitude. 

APPRENTICESHIP, Ap-prAn'-tis- 
fhlp. f. The years which an ap¬ 
prentice is to pafs under a mailer. 

To APPRIZE, ap-prl'ze. v. a. To 
inform. 

To APPROACH, ap-pr&'tih. v. n. 
To draw near locally ; to draw 
near, as time ; to make a progrefs 
towards, mentally. 

To APPROACH, ap-pr&'tih. v. a. 
To bring near to. 

APPROACH, ap-pr&'tih. f. The 
a£l of dfawfng near ; accefs; means 
of advancing, 

APPROACHES, Ap-pr&'-tih&r. f. 
The perfon that approaches. 

APPROACHMENT, Ap - pr&'tfh - 
m£nt. f. The a£l of coming near. 

APPROBATION, Ap-pr&-ba’- ihu n. 
f. The act of approving, or ex- 
preffing himfelf pleafed; the liking 
of any thing ; atteftation, fupport. 

APPROOF, Ip-pro'f. f. Commend* 
ation. Obfolete. 

To APPROPERATE, ap-pr&p'-Ar- 
Ate. v. a. To haflen, to fet for¬ 
ward. 

To fAPPROPINQUE, Ap-pr&-pink'. 
vA n. To draw near to. Not in 
ufe* ' 

APPROPRIABLE, Ap-pr&'-pif-Abl. 
a. That which may be appro- 
priated* “ * 

To APPROPRIATE, Ap-pr&'-pryAte. 
v. A. To confign to fome particu¬ 
lar ufe or perfoo ; to claim or exer- 
' r Clf« 
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jclfe an exduiive right; to maltfe pe¬ 
culiar, to annex; in law, to alien¬ 
ate a benefice. 

APPROPRIATE, Ap-pr&'-pryAte. a. 
Peculiar, configned to fome parti¬ 
cular. 

APPROPRIATION, ap-pr&-pr^4'- 
fhun, f. The application of fome- 
thir.g to a particular purpofe; the 
claim of any thing as peculiar ; the 
fixing of a particular fignification 
to a word; in law, a fevering of a 
benefice ecclefiaftical to the proper 
and perpetual ufe of fome religious 
houfe, or dean and chapter, bifhop- 
rick, or college. 

APPROPR1ATOR, Ap-pro-prM'- 
tur. f. He that is pofTeffed of an 
appropriated benefice. 

APPRO V ABLE, Ap-pr6'-vAbl. a 
That which merits approbation, 

APPROVAL, Ap-pr&'-vAl. f. Ap¬ 
probation. 

APPROVANCE. Ap-pr6'-vins. f 
Approbation. Not in ufe. 

To APPROVE, ap-pro'v. v. a. To 
like, to be pleafed With ; to ex- 
prefs - liking ; to prove, to fhow ; 
to experience; to make worthy of 
approbation. 

APPROVEMENT, _Ap-pr6V-ment. 
f. Approbation, liking. 

APPROVER, Ap-pr6'-vur. f. He that 
approves; he that makes trial ; in 
law, one that, confefling felony of 
himfolf, accufes another. 

APPROXIMATE, Ap-priks'-J-mate. 
a Near to. 

APPROXIMATION, ip - prok -{y - 
mi'-fhun. f. Approach to any 
thing; continual approach, nearer 
ftill, and nearer to the quantity 
fought. 

APPULSE, ip'-pfi!s. f. The aft of 
flriking againft any thing. 

APRICOT, or APRICOCK, a'-prj- 
k&t. f. A kind of wall fruit. 

APRIL, i'-prfl. f. The fourth 
month of the year, January count¬ 
ed firft. 

APROISl,. a'-prfm. f. A cloth hyng 
before, to keep the other drefs 
clean, or for ornament. ‘ • 

APRON, A'-pr&n. £»-. A piece of 

Voi.. I. 
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; ^ad which covers the touch-hole of 
a gftsat gun.’ 

APRONED, a'-prund. a. Wearing 
an apron. 

APSIS, ap'-ds. f.. The higher apfia 
is denominated aphelion, or apo- - 
gee ; the lower, perihelion, oi* pe- % 
rigee. 

APT, ipt'. a. Fit; having a ten¬ 
dency to; inclined to, led to; 
ready, quick, as an apt wit; qua- ' 
lifted for. 

To APTATE, ip'-tite. v. a. To 
make fit. t* 

APTITUDE, ap-tl tide. f. Fitnefs; 
tendency ; difpofition, 

APTLY, apt'-Jy. ad. Properly, fit¬ 
ly ; juftly, pertinently ; readily, 
acutely, as, he learned his bufinefs 
very aptly. 

APTNESS, ipt'-nes. f. Fitnefs, fuit- 
ablenefs; difpofition to any thing ; 
quicknefs of apprehenfion ; ten¬ 
dency. 

APTOTE, ip'-tote. f. A noun 
which is not declined with cafes. 

AQUA, a'-kwa. f. Water. 

AQUA FORTIS, A'-kwA-fl'r-tls. ft 
A corrolivc liquor made by diftilf- 
irg purified nitre with calcined 
vitriol. 

AQUA MAkINA, i'-kwa-mi-rl'-nl.* 
f. The beryl. 

AQUA VlTAi, A'-fcwA-vi'-tS. f. 
Brandy. 

AQUATICK, A k-.vit'-lk. a. That 
which inhabits the water; that 
which grows in the water. 

AQUATILE, a'-kwa-dle. a. That 
which inhabits the water. 

AQUEDUCT, A'-kwS-duft. f. A con¬ 
veyance made for carrying water. 

AQUEOUS, A'-kwS-fis. a. Watery. 

AQUEOUSNESS, A'-kwS-ftf-nAs. f. 
Wateri/hnefs. 

AQUILINE, ik'-w^-llne, a. Re- 
fembling an eagle; when applied 
to the nofe, hooked. 

AQUOSE, A-kw&'fe. a. Watery. . 

AQUOSITY, i-kwis'-It-^. f. Wa- 
terinefs. 

ARABLE, Ar'-ibl. a. Fit ferriage. 

ARANEOUS, A-rA'-nyis. a* -, Re,- 
fembling a cobweb. t 

1. ARATION, 
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ARATION, i-eS'-Ma. f. The aft ARBUSCLE, d'r-b&fcl. f. Any little 
or prafttce of plowing. ftirub. 

A&ATORY, ir'-i-t&r-r*. a. That ARBUTE, I'r-bute. f. Strawberry 
which contributes to tillage. tree. 

AEBALIST, £'r-bd-lift. f. A crofs- ARC, a'rk. f. A fegment ; a part of 
bow. a circle ; anarch. 

ARBITER, i'r-bi-tur. f. A judge ARCADE, ir-k&'de. f. A continued 
appointed by the parties, to whole arch. 
r ) determination they voluntarily fub- ARCANUM, Ir-kl'-nfim. f. A fe- 
1 . mit ; a judge. cret. 

-ARBITRABLE, AV-bl-tribl. a. Ar- ARCH, i'rtlh. f. Part of a circle, 

, . bitrary, depending upon the will. not more than the half; a build- 
ARB1TRAMENT, Ar-blt'-tri-m£nt. ing in form of a fegment of a 
: f; Will, determination, choice. circle, ufed for bridges; vault of 

ARBITRARILY,i'r-bi- tri-rf-ty. ad. heaven ; a chief. 

With no other rule than the will y To ARCH, i'rtlh. v. a. To build 
defpotkally, abfolutely. arches; to cover with arches. 

ARBiTRARIOUS, ir-bl-tra'-ryus. a. ARCH, i'rtlh. a. Chief, ofthefirft 
Arbitrary, depending on the will. clafs; waggilh, mirthful. 
ARBITRARIOUSLY, ir-bl-tra'- ARCHANGEL, irk-i'n-jil. f. One 
tryis-l^. ad. According to mere of the higheft order of angels, 
will and pleafure. ARCHANGEL, irk-a'n-jcl. f. A 

ARBITRARY, k'r-bl-trk-rf. a. De- plant, dead nettle. 

ipotick, abfolute; depending on no ARCHANGELICK, irk-in-jil'-lfk. 
rule, capricious. a. Belonging to archangels. 

■To. ARBITRATE, i'r-bf-trite. v. a. ARCHBEACON, irtlh-b^’kn. f. The 
To decide, to determine; to judge chief plabe of profpedt, or of 

of lignal. 

ARBITRARINESS, I'r-bi-tri-rl - ARCHBISHOP, irtlh-bllh'-ftp. f. A 
. nils. f. Defpoticalnefs. bilhop of the firfi clafs, who fuper- 

ARBITRATION, Ir-bl-tri'-lhun. f. intends the conduit of other bilhops 

The determination of a caufe by a his fuffragans. 
jfudge mutually agreed on by the ARCHBISHOPRICK, artlh-bllh'- 
parties. fip-rlk. f. The Hate, province, or 

ARBITRATOR, i'r-bl-tra'-tur. f. jurifdiftion of an archbilhop. 

An extraordinary judge between ARCHCHANTER, irtlh-tlbin'-tur. 

party and party, chofen by their f. The chief chanter. 

mutual confent; a governour; a ARCHDEACON, irtlh-de'kn. f. 

- prefident; he that has the power of One that fuppiies the bilhop’s place 

■ a&ing by his own choice ; the de- and office. 

, terminer. ARCHDEACONRY, irtlh-de'kn-r^. 

ARBITREMENT, Ir-bft'-tr£-m6nt. f.- The office or jurifdidtion of an 
i. Decilion, determination ; com- archdeacon. 

promife. ARCHDEACONSHIP, irtlh-d£'kn- 

ARBORARY, Hr-hb-tk-rf. a. Of or Ihlp. f. The office of an arch- 

- belonging to a tree. deacon. 

ARBORET, i'r-bi-rit. f, A fmall ARCHDUKE, Irtlh-d& ke. f. A title 
tree or Ihrub. given to princes of Aulhia and Tuf- 

ARBORIST, i'r-bo-rffi. f. A na- cany. 

miralifl who makes trees his Hu- ARCHDUCHESS, Irtlh-dfitlh'-<fe. f. 
dy.. The filler or daughter of. the arch- 

VSvilllOROUS, i'r-bi-rus. a. Belong- duke, of Auflria, 

■ sag to trees. ARCHPHILOSOPHER, irtlhTIl- 

ARBOUR, i'r-b&r, f, A bower. M-b-fttr. f. Chief pWlofopher. 

: 6 , - ARCH- 
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ARCHPRELATE, irtfh-prfl'-fite. f. 
Chief prelate. 

ARCHPRESBYTER, artfh-prSs'-bi¬ 
ter. f. Chief prelbyter. 

ARC H PRIEST, Ardh-prA'ft. f. Chief 
prieft. 

ARCHAIOLOGY, Ar-kl-61'-6-j£. f. 
*A difcourfe on antiquity. 

ARCHAIOLOGICK,Ar-kA-o-16dzh'- 
Ik. a. Relating to a difcourfe on 
antiquity. 

ARCHAISM, ar'-ka-ifm. f. An an¬ 
cient phrafe. 

ARCHED, ir'-tfhed. part. a. Bent 
in the form of an arch. 

ARCHER, ar'-tfhur. f. He that 
fhoots with a bow- 

ARCHERY, ir'-tfhA-r^. f. The ufe 
of the bow ; the aft of ihooting 
with the bow j the art of an 
archer. 

ARCHES-COURT, Ar'-tfhAz-k&rt. f. 
The chief and moft ancient confift- 
ory that belongs to the archbiihop 
of Canterbury, for the debating of 
fpiritual caufes. 

ARCHETYPE, £r'-k£-t?pe. f. The 
original of which any refemblance 
is made. 

ARCHETYPAL, Ar'-kS-t?-p41. a. 
Original. 

ARCHEUS, Ar-kA’-As. f. A power 
that pre/ides over the animal oeco- 
nomy. 

ARCHIDT AGONAL, Ar-k?-di-Ak'- 
o-nal." a. Belonging to an arch¬ 
deacon. 

ARCHIEPISCOPAL, Ar-k£-A-pis'- 
•ko-pal. a. Belonging to an arch- 
biihop. 

ARCHITECT, 4‘r-k^-tekt. f. Apro- 
feflor of the art of building; a 
builder; the contriver of any thing. 

ARCH1TECT1V E, ir-k^-tek'-tlv. a. 
That performs the work, of archi- 
tefture. 

ARCHITECTONICK, 4r-kf-t4k- 
tAn'-nl k^ jt . That which has the 
power or ikill of an architeft. 

ARCHITECTURE, i'r-k£-tik- 
tffiur. T The art or fcience*of 
building; the elfeft or perforjn- 
ance of the fcience of building. 
ARCHITRAVE, A'rJtf-trive. f. 
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That part of a column which Rea 
immediately upon the capital, and 
is the loweft member of the enta¬ 
blature. 

ARCHIVES, i'r-kivz. f. The places 
where records or ancient writings 
are kept. ’ 

ARCHWISE, A'rtlh-wize. a. lathe 
form of an arch. 

ARCTATION, Ark-t&'-fhfin.f. Con¬ 
finement. 

ARCTICK, A'rk-tfk. a. Northern. 

ARCUATE, A'i*fcA-4te. a. Bent in 
the form of an arch. 

ARCUATION, Ar-kA-A'-lhAn. f. The 
aft of bending any thing, incurva¬ 
tion ; the Bate of being bent, CUt- 
vity, or crookednefs. 

ARCUBALISTER, ir-ka-b4l'-If-.t&r,v 
f. A crofs-bow man. 

ARDENCY, i'r-d&n-ty. f. Ardour*, 
eagernefs. 

ARDENT, a'r-d£nt. a. Hot, burn¬ 
ing, fiery ; fierce, vehement; paf- 
fionate, affeftionate. 

ARDENTLY, a'r-dAnt-ty. ad. Ea¬ 
gerly, affeftionately. 

ARDOUR, a'r-dur. f. Heat; heat 
of affeftion, as love, defire, courage. 

ARDUITY, Ar-dA'-I-t£. f. Height, 
difficuky. 

ARDUOUS, &'r-d&-is. a. Lofty, 
hard to climb; difficult. 

ARDUOUSNESS, A'r-dA-Af-n&. f. 
Height, difficuky. 

ARE, hr". The plural of the prelesit 
tenfe of the verb To be." 

AREA, a-ryi. f. The furface con-, 
tained between any lines or boun¬ 
daries ; any open furface. 

To AREAD, i-rd'd. v.a. To advife, 
to direft. Little ufed. 

AREFACTJON, 4r-rA-ttk'-Mn. f. 
The ftate of growing dry, the aft 
of drying. 

To AREFY, ArGrt-fa. v. %. To dry. 

ARENACEOUS, A-r£-n4'-lh&s. a. 
Sandy. 

ARENOSE, a-rA-noTe. a. Sandy. 

ARENULOUS, i-rin'-A-Jis. a. Fall 
of fmall fand, gravelly. ' 

AREOTICK, 4-r£-6t'-Ik.. a. Stick 
medicines as open the pores. ■" 

ARGENT, A'r-jeat. a. Having the 
L 2 white 
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white colour ufed in the armorial 
Coats of gentlemen, knights, and 
baronets ; filver, bright like filver. 
ARGIL, i'r-jil. f. Porters clay. 

Argillaceous, ir-jii-ii'-Ms. a. 

..^Clayey, con lifting of argil, orpot- 
; ters clay. 

ARGILLOUS, Ar-jfl'-lus. a. Con- 
lilting of clay, clayifh. 

ARGOSY, 3,'r-go-fy. f. Alargevef- 
lel for merchandiiir, a carrack. 

To ARGUE, 4'r-gu v. n. To rea- 
foh, to offer reafons ; to perfuade 
by argument; to difpnte. 

To ARGUE, u'r-gu. v. a. To prove 
any thing by argument; to debate 
any quelciort; to charge with as a 
crime : with of. 

ARGUER, 4'r-g&-ur. f. Areafoner, 
a difputer. 

ARGUMENT, 4'r-gfi-m4nt. f. A 
reafon alleged for or againlt any 
- thing; the Rbjcft of any difcourfe 
or writing ; the contents of any 
work fuaimed up by. way of ab- 
ftraft; controverfy. 

ARGUMENTAL, Ar-g&-m£n'-t4I. a. 

Belonging to argument. 
ARGUMENTATION, ir-gu-mdn- 
ta'-fhfin. f. Reafoning, the aft of 
rerfiming. 

ARGUMENTATIVE, ar-gd-mAn'- 
ta-tlv. a. Conlifting of argument, 

. containing argument. 

ARGUTE, ar-gu'te. a. Subtile, 
witty, fharp, fiirifl. 

ARID, Arf-rid. n. Dry, parched up. 
ARIDITY, a-rld' di-ty. f. Drynefs, 
ficcity; a kind of infenfibiiicy in 
devotion. 

ARIES, k'-r yez. f. The ram, one 
of the twelve figns of the zodiack. 
To .ARIETATE, a'-r\£ -tSte. v. n. 

; To butt like a ram; 
ARIETATION, & rye-ta'-flifin. f. 

;The aft of butting like a ram ; the 
'aftrpf battering with an engine call¬ 
ed’a ram. 

ARIETTA, k-rf-h'-tk (. A Ihort 
; air, long, or tune. ' 
ARIGHT, ad. Rightly, with- 

’ ^ontcrrotirj rightly, without crime; i 
yighUy, without failing of the .end ! 
. d.'wgtii.a.' - • 


ARIQLATION, i-rf-6-14'-ft.&n. f. 
Soothfaying. 

To ARISE, A-rlze. v. n. pret arole, 
part, arifen. To mount upward 
as the fun ; to get up as from deep, 
or from reft ; to revive from death ; 
to enter upon a new ftation; to 
commence hoftility. 

ARISTOCRACY, A-rif-t&k'-krS-f^ 
f. That form of government which 
places the fupreme power in the 
nobles. 

ARISTOCRATJCAL,a-rIf-t&-krat- 
tl-kal. a. Relating to ariftocracy. 

ARISTOCRATICALNESS, i-rif- 
to-krat'-tl-kal-n£s. f. An arifto- 

rrafiral (Tat#* 

ARITHMANCY, A-rfth'-min-f£. f. 
A foretelling of future events by 
numbers. 

ARITHMETICAL, 4-n T tti~m£t'-tl- 
kil. a. According to the rules or 
method of arithmetick. 

ARITHMETICALLY, A-rIA-m£t'- 
tl-kal-ly. ad. In an arithmetical 
manner. . 

ARITHMETICIAN, i-rlft-mS-tifti'- 
an. f. A mailer of the art of 
numbers. 

ARITHMETICK. i-rlih'-mg-tik. f. 

The fcience of numbers ; the art of 
computation. 

ARK, ahk. f. A veflel to fwim upon 
the water, ufually applied to that 
in which Noah was preferved from 
"the univerfal deluge ; the r&pofito- 
ry of the covenant of God with the 
Jews. 

ARM, arm. f. The limb which 
reaches from the hand to the Ihoul- 
der ; the large bough of a tree ; 
an inlet of water from the fea; 
power, might, as the fecular arm. 

To ARM, a'rm. v. a. To furnilh 
with armour of defence, or wea¬ 
pons of offence; to plate with any 
thing that may. add ftrength; to 
furnilh, to fit up. 

To ARM, a'rm. v. n. To .take 
arms; to provide againft. 

ARMADA, ar-mi'-da. f. ‘An arma¬ 
ment for fea. 

ARMADILLO, ir-mi-dil'-lb. f, A 
four-fcoted animal of Brafil. 

ARM A- 
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ARMAMENT, &'r-mi-m£nt. f. A 
naval force. 

ARMATURE, i'r-mi-tire. f. Ar¬ 
mour. 

ARMENTAL, ir-min’-til. 7 

ARMENTINE, i'r-min-tlne. ( 
Belonging to a drove or herd of 

• cattle. 

ARMGAUNT, i'rm-pa'nt. a. Slen¬ 
der as the arm j or rather, flender 
with want. 

ARM-HOLE, i'rm-hole. f. The ca¬ 
vity under the ihoulder. 

ARMIGKROUS, ir-mldzh'-d-r&s. a. 
Bearing arms. 

ARMILLARY, i'r-mil-i-r£. a. Re- 
fembiing a bracelet. 

ARMILLATED, A'r-mll-a-tid. a. 
Wearing bracelets. 

ARMINGS, a'r-mingz. f. The fame 
with walie-elothes. 

ARM1POTENCK, Ar-mip'-6-tdns. f. 
Power in war. 

ARMIPOTENT, ar-mIp'-6-tent. a. 
Mighty in war. 

ARMISTICE, ir'-mijftls. f. A fhort 
truce. 

ARMLET, i'rm-let. f. A little 
arm ; a piece of armour for the arm; 
a bracelet for the arm. 

ARMONIACIC, dr-m&'-nyik. f. The 
name of a fait. 

ARMORER, i'r-mur-ir. f. He thht 
makes armour, or weapons ; he that 
drefles another in armour. 

ARMORIAL, Ar-mo'-ryil. a. Be¬ 
longing to the arms or efcutcheon 
of a family. 

ARMORY, i'r-mir-^. f. The place 
in which arms are repofited for ufe ; 
armour, arms of defence j eniigns 
armorial. 

APMOUR, a'r-mur. f. Defenfive 
arms. 

ARMOUR BEARER, a"r-*nir-bS'- 
rur. f. He that carries the armour 
of another. 

ARMPIT, A'rm-plt. f. The hollow 
pIace*uWer the fhoulder. 

ARMS, i'rmz. f. Weapons of of¬ 
fence, or armour of defense; a 
Rate of hoftility ; war in general; 
aftion, the aft of taking armS ; the 
enfigns armorial of a family. 
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ARMY, AV-m>'. f. A collection -tiS- 
armed men, obliged to obey their 
generals; a great number. 

AROMATICAL, i-r&-mit'-l-kil. 1 

AROMA PICK, a-ro-mit’-ik. f 
a. Spicy ; fragrant, ftrong feented. 

AROMATICK.S, A-r&- m 4t'-iks. f. 
Spices. ' 

AROMATIZATION, a^r6-mi-tf- 
zA’-lhun. f. The aft. of feenting 
with fpices. 

To AROMATIZE, ir'-r&-roi-t!ze. 
v. a. To feent with fpices, to im¬ 
pregnate with fpices; to feent, to 
perfume. 

AROSE, a-ro'ze. The preterite of 
the verb Arife. 

AROUND, A-rou'nd. ad. In a circle;, 
on every fide. 

AROUND, Jfc-roti'nd. prep. About. 

To AROUSE, A-rou'ze. v. a. To 
wake from fleep ; to raife up, to 
excite. 

AROW, 4-ro'. ad. In a row. 

AROYNT, A-roy'nt. ad. Be gone, 
away. 

ARQUEBUSE, ir'-kwi-bis. f. A 
hand gun. 

ARQUEBU3IER, Ar-kwi-b&f-d'r. f. 
A foldier armed with an arque- 
bufe. 

ARRACK, Ar'-rik. f. A fpirituohs 
liquor. 

To ARRAIGN, Ar-rA'ne. v. a. To 
fee a thing in order, in its place: 

* a prifoner is faid to be arraigned, 
when he is brought forth to his 
trial; to accufe, to charge with 
faults in general, as in controverfy 
or in fatire. 

ARRAIGNMENT, ir-rA'ne-mint. f. 
The aft of arraigning, a charge. 

To ARRANGE, ir-ri'nje. v. a. To 
put in the proper order for any pur- 
pofe. 

ARRANGEMENT, ir-ri'nje-m&it. 
f. The aft of putting in proper or¬ 
der, the ftate of being put in <Jr- 
der. 

ARRANT, ir'-rint. a. Bad in a 
high degree. 

ARRANTLY, ir'-riht-lf. ad. Cor¬ 
ruptly, (hamefully. 

ARRAS, i'r-ris. f. Tapeftry. 

ARRAUGHT, 
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jRKRAUGHT, ir-ri't. a. Seized 
by violence. Out of afe. 
ARRAY, lr-ri'. f. Drefs ; order of 
battle; in law, the ranking or fet- 
ting in order. 

To ARRAY, &r-ra\ v. a. To put 
in order; to deck, to drefs. 
ARRAYERS, ar-rJ'-Srs. f. Officers, 
who anciently had the care of fee- 
- iag the foldiers duly appointed in 
their armour. 

ARREAR, kr-r&'r. f. That which 
remains behind unpaid, though due. 
ARREARAGE, ir-rl'-rdje. f. The 
remainder of an account. 
ARRENTATION, ir-r£n-tJ'-fhJn. 
f. The licenfing an owner of lands ! 
in the foreft to inclofe. 
ARREPTITIOUS, ar-rep-tlfh'-fis. a. 

Snatched away ; crept in privily. 
ARREST, &r-reft'. f. In law, a flop 
or ftay: an arreft is a rellraint of a 
man’s perfon ; any caption. 

To ARREST, Sr-reft', v. a. To feize 
by a mandate from a court; to feize 
any thing by law ; to feize, to lay 
hands on; to with-hold, to hinder; 
to flop motion. 

ARR1ERE, ar-ryS're. f. The Jaft 
body of an arm v. . 

ARRISION, ar-rLh'-fin. f. A fn.i!- 
'ing upon. 

ARRIVAL, ir-ri'-vil. f. The aft 
of coming to any place j the at¬ 
tainment of any purpofe. 
ARRIVANCE, ir-r!'-vJn S . f. Com¬ 
pany coming. 

To ARRIVE, ir-ri've. v. n. To 
come to any place by water ; to 
, reach any place by travelling ; to 
, reach any point; to gain any thing; 
to happen. 

To ARRODE, ar-r6'de. v. a. To 
gnaw or nibble. 

ARROGANCE, -Jr'-r&-gins. 7 r 
ARROGANCY, Jr'-r&-gan-tf. f ‘ 
The aft or quality of taking much 
upon one’s felf. 

ARROGANT, ar'-ro-gant. a. Haugh- 
* ty, proud. 

ARROGANTLY, ar'-m-gJnt-lf. ad. 

ah arrogant manner. 
ARROGANTNESS, Ai'-i& gant-nfs. 
f. Arrogance. 


To ARROGATE, ir'-pfe-g^te. r. a. 
To claim vainly ; to exhibit unjuft 
claims. . 

.ARROGATION, ir'-r^gV-lhfin. f. 

•' A claiming in a proud'manner. 

ARROSION, ar-r6'-zhin. f. A gnaw¬ 
ing. 

ARROW, Jr' ro. f. The pointed 
weapon which Is lhot from a 
bow. 

ARROWHEAD, Jr'-r6-bfd. f. A 
water plant. 

ARROWY, Jr'-rS f. a. Confifting 
of arrows. 4 

ARSE, Jr'fe. f. The buttocks. 

ARSE FOOT, i'rs-fut. f. A kind 
of water fowl. 

ARSE SMART, ar's-fma'rt, f. A 
plant. 

ARSENAL, a'rf-nal. f. A repofi- 
tory of things requisite to war, a 
magazine. 

ARSENICAL, Jr-fen’-Lkal. a. Con¬ 
taining arfenick. 

ARSENICK, a'rf-nlk. f. A mine, 
ral fubltance; a violent corrofive 
poifon. 

ART, a'rt. f. The power of doing 
fomething not taught by nature and 
inltinfl; a fcience, as the liberal 
arts; a trade; artfuJnels, Ikill, 
dexterity ; cunning. 

ARTERIAL, ar-te'-ryal. a. That 
which relates to the artery, that 
which is contained in the artery. 

ARTERIOTOMY, Jr-tS-r^T-t 6- 
roy. f. The operation of letting 
blood from the artery ; the cutting 
of an artery. 

ARTERY, J'r-te-ry. f. An artery 
is a conical canal, conveying the 
blood from the heart to all parts of 
the body. 

ARTFUL, a'rt-ful. a. Performed 
with art ; artificial, not natural ; 
cunning, fkilful, dexterous. 

ARTFULLY, a'rt-ful-1^. ad. With 
art, fkilfully. 

ARTFULNESS, J'rt-f&l-.r^sT 1. Skill, 
cunning. 

ARTHRITICK, Jr-tfarlt'-lk. * • 1 

ARTHRITIC A L, Jr-thrit'-I-kil. f 
a. ‘Gouty, relating to the gout* 
relating to joints. 
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ARTICHOKE, A'r-t^-tlh&ke. f. This 
plant is very like the thiiile, but 
hath large fcaly heads ihaped like 
the cone of the pine tree. 

ARTICK, A'r-tik. a. Northern. 

ARTICLE, ar'-llkl. f. A part of 
fpeech, as the, an ; a fingle claufe 
of an account, a particular part 
of any complex thing ; term, 
imputation; point of time, exaCt 
time. 


To ARTICLE, A'r-tikl. v. n. To 
ilipulate, to make terms. 

ARTICULAR, Ar-tlk'-u-lAr. a. Be¬ 
longing to the joints. 

ARTICULATE, Ar-tik'-fi-llte. a. 
DillinCt; branched out into ar- 
tides. 

To ARTICULATE, Ar-rik'-u-lAte. 


v. a. To form words, to fpeak as 
a man; to draw up in articles ; to 
make terms. 

ARTICULATELY, Ar-tlk'-u-late- 
ty. ad. In an articulate voice. 

ARTICULATENESS, Ar - tik'- fi- 
Jite-nes. f. The quality of being 
articulate. • 

ARTICULATION, Ar-tlk-u-lA'- 
fliun. f. The juncture, or joint of 
bones; the aft of forming words ; 
in botany, the joints in plants. 

ARTIFICE, A'r-ti-fis. f. Trick, 
fraud, ilratagem ; art, trade. 

ARTIFICER, Ar-tlf'-fl-fur. f. An 
arcill, a manufacturer ; a forger, a 
contriver ; a dextrous or artful fel¬ 
low. • 

ARTIFICIAL, Ar-ti-fL'h-AI. a. 
Made by art, not natural; ficti¬ 
tious, not genuine; artful, con¬ 
trived with (kill. 

ARTIFICIALLY, Ar-tl flfti'-Al-ty. 


ad. Artfully, with lkill, with 
good contrivance ; by art, not na¬ 
turally. 

ARTIFICIALNESS, Ar-tf- fllh'-Al- 
n£$. f. Anfulnefs. 

ARTILLERY, Ar-tll'-lA-if. f. Wea- 
pon»»-©£war ; cannon, great ord¬ 
nance. 


ARTISAN, Ar-tl-zAn'. f. Artift, 
profeflbr of an art j manufacturer, 
low tradefman. , 

ARTIST, A'r-tfft. f. The profeflbr 


of an aft; a fkilful man, not * 
novice. 

ARTLESLY, A'rt-lAf- 1 £. ad. It 
an artlefs manner, naturally, flu. 
cerely. 

ARTLESS, A'rc-les. a. Unlkilful, 
without fraud, as an artlefs maid ; 
contrived without ikill, as an art- 
3cfs t 3 .Ic« 

To ARTUATE, A'r-tfi-ite. v. a. Tc 
tear limb from limb. 

ARUNDINACIOUS, A-rim-di-nA'- 
flius. a. • Of or like reeds. 

ARUNDINEOUS, A-rfm-dln'-yAs. 
a. Abounding with reeds. 

AS, az'. conjunft. In the fame man¬ 
ner with fomething elle; like, oi 
the fame kind with ; in the fame 
degree with; as if, in the fame 
manner; as it were, in fome fort 5 
while, at the fame time that ; 
equally; how, in what manner; 
with, anfwering to Like or Same ; 
in a reciprocal ienfe, anfwer¬ 
ing to As ; anfwering to Such; 
having So to anfwer it, in the con¬ 
ditional fenfe; anfwering to So con¬ 
ditionally ; As for, with refpeCt to; 
As to, with refpeCt to; As well as, 
equally with; As though, as if. 

ASAFOETIDA, Af-sA-fct'-LdA. f. A 
gum or refin brought from the Eafl 
indies, of a lharp tafie, and aftrong 
oftenfive fmell. 

ASARABACCA, Af-fA-rA-bAk'-ki. f. 
The name of a plant. 

ASBESTINE, Az-hes'-tin. a. Some¬ 
thing incombultible. 

ASBESTOS, az-bes'-i&s. f. A fori 
of native foffile ftone, which may 
be fplit into threads and filaments, 
from one inch to ten inches it 
length, very fine, brittle, yet lome- 
what traCtable. It is endued wit! 
the wonderful property of remain¬ 
ing uncon fumed in the fire, whjicl 
only whitens it. 

ASCARIDES, Af-kAr'-I-dSz. f. Litth 
worms in the reClum. 

To ASCEND, Af-fend'. ▼. n. Tc 
mount upwards; to proceed froir 
one degree of knowledge to an¬ 
other; to ftand higher in genea- 
Iogy. 
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$o ASCEND, if-find’.. v. a. To 
:V' climb up anv thing. 

ASCEND ABLE, af-fend'-dbl. a. 

( That which may be afcended. 
ASCENDANT, df-fbn'-ddnt. f. The 
part of the eciiptick at any parti¬ 
cular time above the horizon, which 
is fuppofed by aftrologers to have 
great influence ; height, elevation ; 
Superiority, influence ; cne of the 
degrees of kindred reckoned up¬ 
wards. 

ASCENDANT, df-fin'-ddnt. a. Su¬ 
perior, predominant, overpower- 
* v mg; in an aftrologicalfenfe, above 
the horizon. 

ASCENDENCY, df-fbn'-ddn-K. f. 
Influence, power. 

ASCENSION, df-f&n'-fhun. f. The 
adl of afeending or riling ; the vi¬ 
able elevation of our Saviour to 
heaven ; the thing riling or mount¬ 
ing. 

ASCENSION-DAY, df-fb n"-lhfin- 
dd'. f. The day on which the af- 
cenfion of our Saviour is comtne- 
• morated, commonly called Holy 
Thurfday, the Thurfday but one 
before Whitfuntide. 

ASCENS1VE, df-fbu'-slv. a. In a 
ftate of afeent. 

ASCENT, df-fent'. f. Rife, the adt 
of riling; the way by which one 
afcehds ; an eminence, or high 
place. 

To ASCERTAIN, df-fcr-ta'nc. v. a. 
To make certain, to fix, to efta- 
bliflt; to make confident. 
ASCERTAINED., if-fdr-ta'-nur. f. 
The perfon that proves or ella- 
blifltes. 

ASCERTAINMENT, af- fdr- ta'n- 
. mdnt. f. A fettled rule ; a fland- 
ard. 

ASCETICK, af-kdt'-ik. a. Em¬ 
ployed wholly in exercifes of devo¬ 
tion and mortification. . 
ASCETICK, if-febt'-ik. f. He that 
retires to devotion, a. hermit. 
ASCITES, af-kf-tds. f. A particu¬ 
lar fpecies of dropfy, a fwelling of 
■ the lower belly and depending 
;/ parts, from at} extravafation of 
i ‘water. 
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ASCITICAL, Af-kh'-l-kil. ? . 

ASCITICK, if-klt'-lk. $ a * 
Dropfical, hydropical. 

ASCITITIOUS, af-sl-tllh'-ds. a. 
Supplemental, additional. 

ASCRIBABLE, af-fkri'-bdbl. a. That 
which may be nferibed. 

To ASCRIBE, df-k.I'be. v. a. To 
attribute to as a caufe; to attri¬ 
bute to as a pofiefTor. 

ASCRIPTION, af-krlp’-lhun. f. 
The a£l of aferibing. 

ASCRIPTITIOUS, af-krlp-tilh'-fis. 
a. That which is aferibed. 

ASH, as'h. f. A tree. 

ASH COLOURED, dlh'-kil-drd. 
a. Coloured between brown and 
grey. 

ASHAMED, a-fha'-mdd. a. Touch¬ 
ed with fhame. 

ASHEN, alh'n. a. Made of alh 
wood. 

ASHES, alh'-lz. f. The remains of 
any thing burnt; the remains of 
the body. , 

ASHLAR, alh'-lir. f. Free Hones 
as they come but of the quarry. 

ASHLERINC, dlh’-lfe-rlng. f. Quar¬ 
tering in garrets. 

ASHORE, d-fhore. ad. On fhore, on 
the land; to the Ibore, to the land. 

ASHWEDNESDAY,d(h-wenz'-da. f. 
The firft day of Lent, fo called from 
the ancient cuflom of fprinkling 
alhes on the head. 

ASHWEED, dfh'-wbd. f. An herb. 

ASHY, dlh'->\ a. Afh-coloured, 
pale, inclining to a whitilh grey. 

ASIDE* d-sx’de. ad. To one fide ; 
to another part; from the company. 

AS1NARY, as'-sl-nd-r^. a. Belong¬ 
ing to an afs. 

ASININE, ds'-sl-nlne. a. Belong¬ 
ing to an afs. , 

To ASK, dlk'. v. a. To petition, to 
beg ; to demand, to claim ; to en¬ 
quire, to queftion ; to require. 

ASKaSnCE, .Side- 

ways, obliquely. 

ASKAUNT, d-fkdnt'. ad. Qblique- 
Iy,*on one fide. 

ASKER, dflt'-ur. f. Petitioner; en- 
quircr* 

ASKER* 



ASKER, £lk'-ur. f. Awatefnewt. 

ASKEW, i-lku'. ad. Afide, with 
contempt,' conremptuoufly. 

To ASLAKE, i-fla'ke. v. a. To 
remit, to flacken. 

ASLANT, 4-flant'. ad. Obliquely, 
on one fide. 

ASLEEP, £-fl£'p. ad. Sleeping; into 
fleep. 

ASLOPE, i-flo'pe. ad. With de¬ 
clivity, obliquely. 

ASP, or ASP1CK, Afp\ f. A kind of 
ferpent, whofe poifon is fo danger¬ 
ous and quick in its operation, that 
it kills without a poflibility of ap¬ 
plying any remedy. Thofe that 
are bitten by it, die by fleep and 
lethargy. 

ASP, alp', f. A tree, 

ASPALATHUS, :\f-p;\l'-:\-ttiis. f. A 
plant called the wood of Jerufalem ; 
the wood of a certain tree. 

ASPARAGUS, af-par'-a-gus. f. The 
name of a plant. 

ASPECT, as'-pekt. f. Look, air, 
appearance; countenance; glance, 
view, aft of beholding ; direction 
towards any point, pofition ; dif- 
polition of any thing to fomethmg 
elfe, relation ; difpolition of a pla¬ 
net to other planets. 

To ASPECT, af-p£k't. v. a. To be¬ 
hold. 

A SPECTACLE, af-pAk'-tibl. a. Vi- 

fible. 

ASPF^CTION, Af-pAk'-fli6n. f. Be¬ 
holding, view. 

ASPEN, As'-pin. f. A tree, the leaves 
of which al ways tremble. 

ASPEN, As'-pin. a. Belonging to 
the afp tree; made of aipen 
wood. 

AS PER, As'-pdr. a. Rough, rugged. 

'Fo ASPERATE, As'-pS-rAte. v. a. To 
make rougn. 

ASPERAX1PN, Af-p£-ra'-lhAn. f. A 
making rough. 

ASPERIFOLIOUS.Af-p^r-^-fS'-lyfis. 
a. Pfo called from the rough- 
nefs of thei\jeaves. 

ASPERITY, hf-per'-y-tf. f. Uneven - 
nefs, roughnefs of furface ; rough- 
nefsof found; roughnefs, or *ug- 
gednefs of temper* 

Voi. I. 
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ASPERNATION, Af-pdr-nA'-fhfiti^ 
Negleft, difregard. ■ 

ASPEROUS, As’-pe-r&s. a. Roughs 
uneven. 

To ASPERSE, £f-p£rs'e. v. a* To 
befparter with cenfure or calumny* " 

ASPERSION, Af-p^r'-fhAn. f. A 
fprinkling, calumny, cenfurfc. 

ASPHALTICK, Af-fAl'-tik. a. Gum¬ 
my, bituminous. 

AS PH ALTOS, af-fAl'-t6s. f. A bi¬ 
tuminous, inflammable fubftance, 
n fembling pitch, and chiefly found 
fwimming on the furface of the 
Lacus Afphaltites, or Dead Sea; 
where anciently flood the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

ASPHALTUM, Af-fAl'-tAm. f. A 
bituminous ftone found near the-an- 
cient Babylon 

ASPHODEL, As'-fo-dAI. f. Day- 
lilly. 

ASPICK, As'-pik. f. The name of 
a ferpent. 

To ASPIRATE, As'-pi-rite. v. a. To 
pronounce with full breath, as horfe* 
hog. 

ASPIRATE, As'-pi-rate. a. Pronoun¬ 
ced with full breath. 

ASPIRATION, Af-pi-ra'-(h&n. f. A 
breathing after, an ardent wilh ; the 
aft of afpiring, or defiring fome- 
thing high ; the pronunciation of.a 
vowel with full breath. 

To ASPIRE, Af-pl're. v. n. To de- 
lire with eagernefs, to pant after 
fomething higher; to rife high- 
c r ^ 

ASPORTATION, if-pAr-ti'-fliin. Q 
A carrying away. 

ASQUINT, A-fltwInt’. ad. Oblique-, 
ly, not in the flraight line of vi- 
fion. 

ASS, Afs'. f. An animal of burden ; 
a ftupid, heavy, dull fellow, a 
dolt. 

To ASSAIL, Sf-sH'Ie. v, a. . To at¬ 
tack in a hoftile manner, to aflault, 
to fall upon ; to attack with argu¬ 
ment or cenfure. 

ASSAILABLE, if-sS'-Ubl. a. Thit^ 
which may be attacked. ■' 

ASSAILANT, if-si'-Jint. f. He that 
attacks. 
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^SSAILANT,Af.4i%ll n t. a. Attack- 
ing, invading, 

A.SSAILER, Af-sa'-lur.. f. One who 
attacks another. 

ABSAPANICK, Af-sA-pSn r -nIk. f. 

... The ilying fquirrel. 

ASSASSIN, af-sAs'-sIn. f. A mur¬ 
derer, one that* kills by Hidden 

• violence. 

To ASSASSINATE, Af-sAs'-sLnate. 
v. a. To murder by violence ; to 

’ way-lay, to take by treachery. 

ASS ASSIN ATiON, af- sAf - si - na'- 
Ihfin. f. The ad of affaflinating. 

ASSASSINATOR, Af-sAs'-l-nA-tfir. 
f. Murderer, mankiller. 

ASSATION, Af-sa'-ffifin. f. Roafting. 

ASSAULT, Af-sA'lt. f. Storm, op- 
pofed to fap or fiege j violence; 
wvafion, hoftility, attack ; in law, 
a violent kind of injury offered to a 
man’s perfon. * 

To ASSAULT, if-sa'lt. v. a. To 
attack, to invade. 

ASSAULTER, Af-st'lt-ur. f. One 

' who violently afiaults another. 

ASSAY, af-sa'. f. Examination ; in 
law, the examination of meafures 
and weights ufed by the clerk of 
the market ; the firft entrance upon 
any thing; attack, trouble. 

To ASSAY, Af-s£'. v. a. To make 
trial of; to apply to, as the touch- 
ftone in allaying metals ; to try, to 
endeavour. 

ASSAYER, Af-sa'-Ar. f. An officer 
of the mint, for the due trial of 
filver. 

ASSECTATION, Af-ftk-tA'-fhin. f. 
Attendance. 

ASSECUTION, Af-fS-kfi'-Mn. f. 


Acquirement. 

ASSEMBLAGE, Af-fem'-bledzh. f. 

. A.coJledion j a number of indivi¬ 
duals brought together. 

T^ASSLMBLE, Af-fem'bl. v. a. To 

.-4bring together into one place. 

^Assemble, Af-ftm'bi. v. n. To 

F meet together- 

Assembly, Af-tem'-bi*. r. a com- 
®any meJbtogether. 

ASSE‘NT£fTf-fent'. f. The ad of 
agreeing- to any thing ; c on fen t. 


agreement. 


To ASSENT, -Af-fiSnt'. v. n. To con¬ 
cede, to yield to. . 

ASSENTATION, Af-f&n-tA'-fhfin. f. 
Compliance with the opinion of 
another out of flattery. 

ASSENT-MENT, af&nt'-mdnt. f. 
Con fen t. 

To ASSERT, af-fert'. v. a. To 
maintain, to defend either by words 
oradions; to affirm ; to claim, to 
vindicate a title to. 

ASSERTION, af-fiir'-fh&n. f. The 
ad of aflerting. 

ASSERTIVE, Af-ftr'-tlv. a. Pofi- 
tive, dogmatical. 

ASSERTOR, Af-fer'-tur. f. Main, 
tainer, vindicator, affirmer. 

To ASSERVE, Af-ferv'.v.a. Toferve, 
help, or fecond. 

To ASSESS, Af-fAs'. v. a. To charge 
with any certain fum. 

ASS-ESSION, af-fes'-fliun. f. A fit¬ 
ting down by one. 

ASSESSMENT, A^fes'-ment. f. The 
fum levied on certain property ; the 
ad of aflefling. 

ASSESSOR, 'Af-f&s'-fur. f. The per¬ 
fon that fits by the judge ; he that 
Jits by another as next in dignity ; 
he that lays taxes. 

ASSETS, As'-fees. f. Goods fuffi- 
cient to difeharge that burden, 
which is caff upon the executor or 
heir. 

To ASSEVER, Af-fSv'Ar. ? 

To ASSEVERATE, Af-fdv'-i-rAte. f 
v. a. To affirm with great folem- 
nity, as upon oath. 

ASSEVERATION,af-fev-e-rl'-lhun. 
f. Solemn affirmation, as upon 
oath. 

ASSHEAD, As'-hAd. f. A blockhead. 

ASSIDUITY, af-fy'-du'-I-t^. f. Di¬ 
ligence. 

ASSIDUOUS, Af-sld'-fclu-us. a. Con- 
ftant in application. . 

- ASSIDUOUSLY, Af-sld'-u-Af-ly-. ad. 
Diligently, continually. 

[ASSIENTO, Af-ty-An'-pV-f. Aeon- 
trad or convention between the 

' kings of Spain and other powers, 
for furniihing the Spaniih domi¬ 
nions in America with Haves. 

To ASSIGN, Af-sl'ne. v.,a. To mark 

out. 
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out, to appoint; to fix with regard 
to quantity or value ; to give a rea- 
fon for; in law, to appoint a de¬ 
puty, or make over a right to an¬ 
other. 

ASSIGNABLE, if-si'ne-dbl. a. That 
which may be afliened. 

ASSIGNATION, if-slg-n&'-lhfin. f. 
An appointment to meet, ufed ge¬ 
nerally of love appointments ; a 
making over a thing to another. 

ASSIGNEE, Af-ft-nd'. f. He that 
is appointed or deputed by another, 
to do any aft, or perform any 
bufinefs, or enjoy any commo¬ 
dity. 

ASSIGNER, Af-sl’-nfir. f. He that 
afligns. 

ASSIGNMENT, af-ti'ne-mdnt. f. 
Appointment of one thing with re¬ 
gard to another thing or perfon ; in 
law, the deed by which any thing is 
transferred from one to another. 

ASSIMILABLE, AC slm'-MAbl. a. 
That which may be converted to 
the fame nature with fomething 
elfe. 

To ASSIMILATE, Af-slm'-i-late. 
v. a. To convert to the fame na¬ 
ture with another thing; to bring 
to a likenefs, or refemblance. 

ASS1MILATENESS, Af-sim'-ml-lAt- 
nds. f. Likenefs. 

ASSIMILATION, Af-sIm-UA'-Ihfin. 
f. The aft of converting any thing 
to t-he nature or fubftance of an¬ 
other;* the ftate of being aifimi- 
lated; the aft of growing like fome 
other being. 

To ASSIST, if-slft'. v. a. To help. 

ASSISTANCE, Af-sIs'-tAns. f. Help, i 
furtherance. 

ASSISTANT, af-sfs'-tint. a. Help¬ 
ing, lendfeg aid. 

ASSISTANT, if-sls'-iant. f. A per- 
fon e n g e gda in an affair not as 
principal, but as auxiliary or mini- 
ftertel. 

ASSIZE/&T.ri'ze. f. A court of ju¬ 
dicature hele twice^year in every 
county in which caufes are tried by 
a judge and jury ; an ordinance or 
ftatute to determine the weight of 
bread. 
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To ASSIZE, df-si'zd. v. a.' 'To'Sfc 
the rate of any thing. 

ASSIZER, if-si'-zir. f. An officdr* 
that has the care of weights and# 
meafures. 

ASSOCIABLE, Af-s&'-IhAbl. a. That 
which may be joined to another. 

To ASSOCIATE, af-s6'-flute. v. a. 
To unite with another as a con- , 
federate ; to adopt as a friend upon 
equal terms; to accortipany; 

ASSOCIATE, Af-s6'-Mte: a. Con¬ 
federate. v . 

ASSOCIATE, if-s&'-Mte. f. A "part¬ 
ner ; a confederate; a companion. 

ASSOCIATION, Af-s&-fh£'-fh&n. f. 
Union, conjunftion, foitiety ; con¬ 
federacy ; partnerfhip ; connexion. 

ASSONANCE, As'-so-nAns. f. Re¬ 
ference of one found to another rp- 
fembling it. 

ASSONANT, As’-sS-nAnt. a. Re- 
fembling another found. 

To ASSORT, Af-fArt'. v.a. Torarige 
in daffes. 

ASSORTMENT, Af-flrt-mdnt. f. 
The aft of daffirig or ranging; a 
mafs or quantity properly felefted 
and ranged. 

To ASSOT, Af-f&t’. v. a. To infa¬ 
tuate. 

To ASSUAGE, af-fwi'je. v. a. To 
mitigate, to foften ; to appeale, to 
pacify; to eafe. • ' 

ASSUAGEMENT, Jf-fwa'je-mdht. f, 
What mitigates or foftens. 

ASSUAGER, Af-fwa’-jur. f. One 
who pacifies or appeafes. 

ASSUASIVE, Af-fwA'-sIv. a. Soft¬ 
ening; mitigating. 

To ASSUBJUGATE,Af-fAb'-j6-gSte. 
v. a. To fubjeft to. 

ASSUEFACTION, Af-fwI-fAk'-fhfin. 
f. The ftate of being' accuftom- 
ed. 

ASSUETUDE, As'-fwi-t&de. f. Ac- 

cuftomance, cutlom. 

To ASSUME, Af-fi’me. v. a. To 
take; to take upon one’s felf; to 
arrogate, to claim or feize unjuft- 
ly ; to fuppofe fomething without 
proof; to appropriate. 

ASSUMER, Af-fu'-m&r. f. An ar¬ 
rogant man* 

M a ASSUM- 
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ASSUMING, if-ft'-mlng. particip. 

a. Arrogant, haughty. 
ASSUMPSIT, &f-{W-sit. f. A vo¬ 
luntary promife made by word, 
yrhereby a man taketh upon him to' 
. perform or pay any thing to an¬ 
other. 

ASSUMPTION, if-fhmp'-fliun. f. 

' The aCl of taking any thing to 
one’s feff; the fuppofition of any 
thing without farther proof; the 
thing fuppofed, a poltulate; the 
taking up any perfon into heaven. 
ASSUMPTIVE, Af-ffimp'-tiv. a. 

That which is affumed. 
ASSURANCE, Af-lho'-rAns. f. Cer- 
. tain expectation; fecure confidence, 
trull; freedom from doubt, certain 
knowledge j firmnefs, undoubting 
ileadinefs ; confidence, want of mo- 
defty; ground of confidence, fe - 
curity givep ; fpirit, intrepidity ; 
tefiimony of credit; con vision ; in- 
furance; 

To ASSURE, Af-fno're. v. a. To 
give confidence by a firm promife ; 
to fecure another ; to make confi¬ 
dent, to exempt from doubt or 
fear; to make fe cure. 

ASSURED, af-fhu'-red. particip. a. 
Certain, indubitable; certain, not 
doubting ; immodelt, vicioufly con- 
. fident. 

ASSUREDLY, Af-iho'-rAd-ty. ad. 

Certainly, indubitably. 
ASSUREDNESS, Af-lho'-rAd-nAs. f. 
The Hate of being allured, cer¬ 
tainty. 

ASSURER, Jf-lho'-rur. f. He that 
gives aflurance; he that gives fecu- 
.. rity to make good any loft. 
ASTERISK, as'-tc-rilk. f, A mark 
in printing, as *. 

ASTKRISM, Js'-te-rlfm. C A con- 

AiSEHMA, As'-mA. f, A frequent, 
Mcolc, and lhort refpiration, join- 
ipH with a hiding found and a cough. 
ASTHMATICAL, Af-mAtU-kAl. ) 
ASTHMATICK, 4f-mAt'-Jk. 1 
* ■ • a. Troubled witKan alljima. 
ASTERN, &-a&rn'±a , In the hin- 
dm-part of the ll^^'hehind the 

■ * • ’ sr*‘ ■ 
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To ASTERT, A-llArt'. v. a. To ter¬ 
rify, to ftartle, to fright. 

ASTONIED, Af-t6'-n£-Ad. part. a. 
A word ufed for altoniihed. 

To ASTONISH, Af-tAn'-nifli. v. a. 
To confound with fear or wonder, 
to amaze. 

ASTONISHINGLY, Af-t6n'-Mi-Ing- 
ad. In an allonilhing manner. 

ASTONISHINGNESS, Af-ton'-r.Mi- 
Ing-nes. f. Quality to excite aflo- 
nilhment. 

ASTONISHMENT, Af- t6n'- Mi - 
ment. f. Amazement, confufion 
of mind. 

To ASTOUND, Af-tou'nd.v. a. To 
aftonilh, to confound with fear or 
wonder. 

ASTRADDLE, A-llrAd'l. ad. With 
one’s legs acrofs any thing. 

ASTRAGAL, As'-trA-gAI. f. A little 
round member, in the form of a ring, 
at the tops and bottoms of columns, 

ASTRAL, As'-tral. a. ■ Starry, re¬ 
lating to the liars. 

ASTRAY, A-ltrA'. ad. Out of the 
right way. 

To ASTRICT, Af-tiikt’. v. a. To 
contract by application. 

ASTRICTION, Af-trlk'-lhun.f. The 
adt or power of contracting the parts 
of the body. 

ASTRICTIVE, Af-trik'-tiv. a. St3p- 
tick, binding. 

ASTRICTORY, af-trik'-tur-ry. a. 
Aftringent. 

ASTRIDE, A-ftri'de. ad. With the 
legs open. 

ASTRIFEROUS, Af-trlf-A-rus. a. 
Bearing, or having liars. 

To ASTRINGE, af-trln'je. v. a. To 
make a contraction, to make the 
parts draw together. 

ASTRINGENCY, Af-t^n'-jAn-ty. f. 
The power of contracting the parts, 
of the body. \ . 

ASTRINGENT, Af-trin'-jAnt. a. 
Binding, contracting. 

ASTROGRAPHY, Af t'Sg’-ra-ty. C. 
The fcience bf deferiomg the liars. 

ASTROLABE, As'-tr5-lAh. f. An in- 
llrument chiefly ufed for taking the 
altitude of the pole, the fun, or ilars, 
at feu. 


ASTRO, 
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ASTROLOGER, -if-tr&l'-&-j£r. f. 
One that, fuppdfing the influence 
of the liars to have a caufal power, 
profefles to foretel or difcover 
events. 

ASTROLOGIAN, 4f-tr5-l&'-j4n. f. 
Aftrologer. 

ASTROLOGICAL, af-tro-Iodzh'- 1 

l f I 

ASTROLOGICK, if-tr 6 -J 6 dzh’- f 

ik. J 

a. Relating to aftrology, profelfing 
aftrology. 

ASTROLOGICALLY,af-tr6-16dzh'- 
y-kal-ty. ad. In an aftrological 
manner. 

To ASTROLOGIZE, Af-tr 6 i'-f>- 
ji'ze. v. n. To praftife aftrology, 

ASTROLOGY, af-troi'-o-jy. f. The 
pra£Hce of foretelling things by 
the knowledge of the ftars. 

ASTRONOMER, £f-tr 6 n'-n&-im , ir. f. 
He that ftudies the celeftial mo¬ 
tions. 

ASTRONOMICAL, if-tro-nom'- 1 
y-kal. f 

ASTRONOMICK,af-fr 6 -n 6 m'-lk. 3 
a Belonging to aftronomy. 

ASTRONOMICALLY, af-tro-nom'- 
y-kal-ly.a. In an aftronomical man¬ 
ner. 

ASTRONOMY, M-ttbri-tib-mf. f 
A mixed mathematical fcience, 
teaching the knowledge of the 
celeftial bodies, their magnitudes, 
motions, diftances, periods, eclipfes, 
and ortler. 

ASTRO-THEOLOGY, 4s'-tr6-thS- 
f. Divinity founded on 
the obfervation of ihe celeftial bo¬ 
dies. 

ASUNDER, a-ftm'-d&r. ad. Apart, 
feparately, not together. 

ASYLUM,\A-f^-lim. f. A fanftu- 
ary, a refuse. 

ASYMMJKfiRY, i-sim'-md-tr^. f. 
Contrariety to fymmetry, difpro- 
poNion. 

ASYMPTOTE, A-sWjyte. f. A- 
fymptotes 4^ riglyr lines, which 
appsoach nearef'tmd nearer to.iome 
curve, but which would never 
meet. • , 

ASYNDETON, i-sln'-d£-;6n. f. A 
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figure in grammar, when a ■K&i*.. 
junftion copulative is omitted^' 

AT, it', prep. At before a plac*. 
notes the nearnefs of the place, as a 
man is'at the houfe before he is in 
it; At before a word fignifying 
time, notes the coexiftence of the 
time with the event; At before a 
fuperlative adjeflive implies in the 
Hate, as at moft; in the ftate of moft 
perfection, See. At dignifies the 
particular condition of the perfon, 
as at peace; At lometimes marks 
employment or attention, as be is 
at work; At fometimes the fame 
with furnilhed with, as man at 
arms; At fometimes notes the place 
where any thing is, as he is at 
home; At fometimes is nearly the 
fame as In, noting fltuation; At 
lometimes feems to fignify in the 
power of, or obedient to, as at your 
fervice; At all, in any manner. 

ATABAL, At'-A-bAI. f. A kind of 
tabour ufed by the Moors. 

ATARAXY, ^t'-ta-rak-ty. f. Ex¬ 
emption from vexation, tranquil¬ 
lity. 

ATE, a'te. preterite of to eat , which 
fee. 

ATH A NOR, 4th'-4-n6r. f. Adigeft- 
ing furnace to keep heat for Ionic 
time. 

ATHEISM, a'-th2-ffm. f. The dif- 
belief of a God. 

ATHEIST, a'-thS-lft. f. One that 
denies the exiftence of God, 

ATHEISTICAL, i-tte-is'-tl-kil. a. 
Given to atheifm, .impious. 

ATHEISTIC ALLY, i-tM-Is'-tl-kil- 
)f. ad. In an atheiftical man¬ 
ner. 

ATHEISTICALNESS, i-tfc£4sLt!- 
kal-n 6 s. f. The quality of being 
atheiftical. 

ATHEISTICK, i-tbfi-fs'-tlk. a. Qi- 
ven to atheifm. 

ATHEOUS, &'-tfc£-us. a. Atheift- 
ick, godlefs. 

ATHEROMA, 4-th4-r6'-iai. f. A 
fpecies of Wen. 

ATHEROMATOUS, 

1 t4s. a. Having the qualities of an 

atheroma or curdy wen. 

ATHIRST, 
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ATHIRST, i-tfcur'ft. ad. Thiffty, 
in want of drink. 

ATHLETICK, ith-lit’-ik. a. Be¬ 
longing to wrellling; ftrong of 
body, vigorous, lufty, robuil. 
ATHWART, k-tiwi'rt. prep. Acrofs, 
tranfverfe to any thing ; through. 

. ATILT, A-tllt'. ad. With the ac¬ 
tion of a man making a thruftj in 
the pofture of a barrel railed ortilt- 
• ed behind. 

ATLAS, at'-las. f. A colleflion of 
maps; a large,fquarc folio; fome- 
titnes the fupporter of a building; 
a rich kind of filk. 
ATMOSPHERE, At'-mft-sfe'e. f. The 
air that encompafles the folid earth 
on all fides; 

ATMOSPHERICAL, it-mo-sfer'-I- 
kil.p. Belonging to the atmofpherc. 
AT0M, at'-tum. f. Such a final! 
particle as cannot be phyfically di¬ 
vided ; any thing extremely fmall. 
ATOMICAL, a-tom'-i-kdl. a. Cori- 
fifting of atoms ; relating to atoms. 
ATOMIST, at'-t6-nillt. f. One that 
holds the atomical philofophy. 
ATOMY, at*-A-m^. f. An atom. 
To ATONE, A-to'ne.v.n. To agree, 
to accord ; to Hand as an equiva¬ 
lent for fomething; to anfwer for. 
To ATONE, A-t&'ne. v. a. To ex¬ 
piate. 

ATONEMENT, i-t&’ne-mfnt. f. 
Agreement, concord ; expiation ; 
expiatory equivalent. 

ATOP, A-t6p'. ad. On the top, at 
the top.' 

ATRAB1LARIAN, 1'- tra-bl-lA"- 
ry&n. a. Melancholy. 
AXRABiLARIOUS, a'-tri-bl-la"- 
ryiu. a. Melancholick. 
ATkABILARIOUSNESS, A‘-trI-bl- 
, ,lft|~i'y4f-n4s, f. The Hate of being 
Melancholy 

AffSRAMENTAL, i-trA-mfn'-tAl. a. 
vinky, black. 

AlTR'AMENTOUS, A-trl-mAn'-t&s. 
a. Inky, bl^ek. 

ATRQCIOH.V a-tr6'-fhus. ^Wic¬ 
ked in a high degree, ejjAmious. 
ATROCIOUSLY, A-ti#!5>&»-l£. ad. 

. ,In an atrocious manner. 
ATROCIOUSNESS* W&'-Mtfcis. 


f. The quality of being enOfmouf- 
ly criminal. 

ATROCITY, a-tros'-sl-tji. f. Hor¬ 
rible wickednefs. 

j ATROPHY, ii'-trcVff'. f. Want of 
nouriflunent,' a difeafe. 

To ATTACH, at-titfh'. v. a. To 
arreft, to take or apprehend ; to 
feize ; to lay hold on ; to win ; to 
gain over, to enamour; to fix to 
one's if.terell. 

ATTACHMENT, at-tatfh'-mcnt. f. 
Adherence, regard. 

To ATTACK, at-tak*. v. a. To af- 
fault an enemy ; to begin acontefl. 

ATTACK, at-tak'. f. An afTault. 

ATTACKER, At-t&k'-ir. f. The 
perfon that attacks. 

To ATTAIN, At-ia'n. v. a. To 
gain, to procure ; to overtake ; to 
come to ; to reach ; to equal. 

To ATTAIN, at-ta'n. v. n. To 
come to a certain Hate; to arrive at. 

ATTAINABLE,sit-ta'n-abl. a. That 
which may be obtained, procurable. 

ATTAINABLENESS, .\t-tS'n-Abl- 
n£s. f. The quality of being at¬ 
tainable. 

ATTAINDER, At-d'n-d&r. f. The 
aft of attainting in law ; taint. 

ATTAINMENT, At-tA'n-ment. f. 
That which is attained, acquiii- 
tion; the aft or power of attain¬ 
ing. 

To ATTAINT, it-ta'nt. v. a. To 
attaint is particularly ufed for fuch 
as are found guilty of foihe crime 
or offence ; to taint, to corrupt. 

ATTAINT, At-tA'nt. f. Any thing 
injurious, asillnefs, wearinefs; ftain, 
fpot, taint. 

ATTAINTURE, At-d'n-tlhur. f. 
Reproach, impntation. 

To ATTAMINATK, At^m'-I-nAte. 
v. a. To corrupt. Mot ufed. 

To ATTEMPER, At«&r'-r ? :r. v. a. 
To mingle, to weaken by the mix¬ 
ture of fomething elfe ; to .egu- 
late, to fojfcen ; to mix,>n juif pro¬ 
portions ; to fq/Ciething elfe. 

To ATTEMPT RATE, It-t&n'-pe- 
rlte. v. a. To proportion to fome- 
thing. 

To ATTEMPT* lt-tfcapt\ v. a. To 

attack* 
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attack, to venture upon ; to try., to i 
endeavour: t 

ATTEMPT, k-t&mpt'.- f. An at- ! 
tack, an eflay, an endeavour. f 

ATTEMPT ABLE, k-t&mp'-tibl. a. ■ 
Liable to attempts or attacks, ! 

ATTEMPTED, k-terop'-tur. f. The 
perfon that attempts; an endea-. 
vour.er. 

To ATTEND, at-tend'. v. a. To 
regard, to fix the mind upon; to 
wait on ; to accompany ; to be pre- 
fcnt with, upon a fummons ; to be 
appendant to ; to be confequent to ; 
to ftav for. 

To ATTEND, k-tind'. v. tt. To 
vicld attention ; to Hay, to delay. 

ATTENDANCE, k-tcn'-dlns. f. 
The ad of waiting on another; 
fervice; the perfons waiting, a 
train ; attention, regard. 

ATTENDANT, k-ten'-dint. a. Ac¬ 
companying as fubordinate. 

ATTENDANT, k-ten'-dint. f. One 
that attends; one that belongs to 
the train ; one that waits as a fuit- 
or or agent; one that is prefent at 
any thing; a concomitant, a con¬ 
fequent. 

ATTENDER, k-t£n'-dur. f. Com¬ 
panion, afiociate. 

ATTENT, at-tent'. a. Intent, at¬ 
tentive. 

ATTENTATES, it-tin'- t&tes. f. 
Proceedings in a court after an in¬ 
hibition is decreed. 

ATTENTION, k-ten'-fliun. f. The 
ad of attending or heeding. 

ATTENTIVE, k-ten'-tlv.a. Heed¬ 
ful, regardful. 

ATTENTIVELY, dt-ten'-tlv-ty. ad. 
Heedfully, carefully. 

ATTENTIVENESS, at-tin'-tlv-nis. 
f. Heedfulnefs, attention. 

ATTENDANT, k-tio'-i-int.a. En- 
dued —yi th/the power of making 
thin or llenaer. 

ATTENUATE, k-tin'-i-ke. a. 
MaRfe thin, or Bend er. 

ATTENUA iUON, kftSn-jLi'-fhfin. 
f. Xh e ad oP»« w < a Icitig any .thing 
thin or Bender. 

ATTER, k'-tur. f. Corrupt matter. 

To ATTEST, k-t*ft'. y. a. To 
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bear witcels of, to witnefs; to call 
to witnefs. 

ATTESTATION, k-tif-ti'-lh&a. £ 

- Teftimony, evidence. 

ATTJLGUOUS, k-tlg'-kis. a. Hard 

To b ATTINGE, k-tln^e. v. a. T« 
touch lightly. 

To ATTIRE, it-tl're. v.a. To dreft, 
to habit, to array. 

ATTIRE, at-tl're. f. Clothes, drefs; 
in hunting, the horns of a buck pr 
flag ; in botany, the flower of a 
plant is divided into three parts, 
the empalement, the foliation, and 
the attire. 

ATTIRER, at-tl'-rur. f. One that 
attires another, a drefler. 

ATTITUDE, at'-tf-tud*. f. A pof- 
ture, the pofture or adion in which 
a flatue or painted figure is placed. 

ATTOLLENT, k-tol'-lint. a. That 
which raifes'or lifts up. 

ATTORNEY, k-tur'-n£. f. Such .* 
perfon as by confent, command¬ 
ment, or requeft, takes heed to, 
fees, and takes upon him the charge 
of other men’s bufinefs, in their 
abfence ; one who is appointed or 
retained to profecute or defend an 
adion at law ; a lawver. 

ATTORNEYSHIP, k-ik'-n^fclp. 
f. The office pf an attorney. 

ATTORNMENT, at-turn'-mint. £ 
A yielding of the tenement -to a 
new lord. 

To ATTRACT, k-trik't. v. a. To 
draw to fomething ; to allure, to in¬ 
vite. 

ATTRACTICAL, k-trlk'-tl-kll. a. 
Having the power to draw. 

ATTRACTION, k-t.ik'-lhib.. £ 
The power of drawing any thing.; 
the power of alluring or enti- 

ATTR ACTIVE, k-trik'-tly, c . 
Having the power to draw any 
thing; inviting, alluting, enti¬ 
cing. 

ATTRACTIVE, it - ttW- tlv. f. 
That which draw; pr incites. 

’ ATTRACTIVELY, k-trik'-tfy-l^. 
ad. With the .power of attach¬ 
ing. 

ATTRACr 
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ATTRACTIVENESS, At-trik'-tlv- 
nAs. f. The quality ofbeingattraftive. 
: ATTRACTOR, At-trAk'-tAr. f. The 
agent thatattrafts. 
ATTRACTATION, At - trAk - tA'- 
fliAn. f. Frequent handling. 
ATTRAHENT, At'- tri - henc. f. 

' That which draws. 
ATTRIBUTABLE, At-trlb'-u-rAbl. 
a. That which'may be afcribed or 
attributed. 

To ATTRIBUTE, At-trlb'-Ate. v. a. 
To afcribe, to yield; to impute, 
as to a caufe. 

ATTRIBUTE, At'-tri-bute. f. The j 
thing attributed to another ; qua¬ 
lity adherent ; a thing belonging 
to another, an appendant; reputa¬ 
tion, honour. 

ATTRIBUTION, at-trl-bu'-Mn. f. 

Commendation; qualities afcribed. 
ATTRITE, At-tri'te. a. Ground, 
worn by rubbing. 

ATTRITENESS, At-,trl'te-nes. f. 

The being much worn. 
ATTRITION, At-trUh'-An. f. The 
aft of wearing things by rubbing ; 
grief for fin, arifing only from the 
fear of punifhment ; the lowed de- 
. gree of repentance. 

To ATTUNE, At-t&'ne. v. a. To 
make any thing raufical; to tune 
one thing to another. 

ATWEEN, A-twe'n. ad. or prep. 
Betwixt, between. 

ATWIXT, A-twIkft'. prep. In the 
middle of two things. 

To AVAIL, A-vA’l. v. a. To profit, 
to turn to profit, to promote, to 
profper, to affift. 

AVAIL, A-vA'l. f. Profit, advan¬ 
tage, benefit. 

AVAILABLE, S-vA'-lAbl. a. Profit- 
■ able, advantageous; powerful, hav¬ 
ing force. 

AVAILABLENESS, A-vA'-lAbl-nAs. 
f. Power of promoting the end for 
-which it is ufed. 

AVAILABLY, A - vS'-1 Ab - If. ad. 

. Powerfully, profitably. 
AVAILMENT, A-vA'l -mSnt. f. 

Ufefulnefs, advantage. 

T^AVALE, 4-vA'l. v. a. To let fall, 
to deprefs. . 
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Avant-guard, A-vA'nt-gird. 

The van. 

AVARICE, Av'-Afrfs. f. Covetouf- 
nels, infatiable-defire. 
AVARICIOUS, Av-A-rlfh'-us. a. Co¬ 
vetous. 

AVARICIOUSLY, Av-A-rifh'-Af-l/', 
ad. Covetoufly. 

AVARICIOUSNESS, Av-A-rilh'-ufi¬ 
nds. f. The quality of being ava¬ 
ricious. 

AVAUNT, A-va'nt. interjeft. A 
word of abhorrence, by which any 
one is driven away. 

AUBURNE, A'-bArn. a. Brown, of 
a tan colour: 

AUCTION, A'k-lhAn. f. A manner 
of lale in which one perfon bids af¬ 
ter another; the thing fold by auc¬ 
tion. 

AUCTIONARY, A'k-lh5-nA-r*. a. 

Belonging to an auftion. 
AUCTIONIER, Ak-lhd-nA'r. f. The 
perfon that manages an auftion. 
AUCTIVE, a'k-tiv. a. Of an in- 
creafing quality. Not ufed. 
AUCUPATION, A-ku-pA’-lhun. f. 

Fowling, bird-catching. 
AUDACIOUS, A-dA'-fhAs. a. Bold, 
impudent. 

AUDACIOUSLY, A-dA'-fhAf-ij\ ad. 

Boldly, impudently. 
AUDACIOUSNESS, A-dA'-fhuf-nes. 
f. Impudence. 

AUDACITY, A-dAs'-i-t*. f. Spirit, 
boldne/s. 

AUDIBLE, A'-dfbl. a.. That which 
may be perceived by hearing ; loud 
enough to be heard. 
AUDIBLENESS, A'-dlbl-ncs. f. Ca- 
pablenefs of being heard. 
AUDIBLY , A'-dlb-l^. ad. In fuch 
a manner as to be heard. 
AUDIENCE, a'-dyens ^f. The aft 
of hearing; the lib^fty of fpeaking 
granted, a hearing Van- auditory, 
perfons collefted to hear; the re¬ 
ception of any man who delivers a 
folemn mefl age. 

AUDIT,T^k. f. ^final account. 
To £UDIT, iShhrv. a. .To take 
an account finally. 

AUDITION,a-difh'-fin. f. Hearing, 
AUDITOR, A'-dl-tAr. f. A hearer, 

a per- 
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a perfon employed to take an ac¬ 
count ultimately ; a king’s officer, 
who, yearly examining the ac¬ 
counts of all under-officers account¬ 
able, makes up a general book. 

AUDITORY, a'-di-tur-r^. a. That 
which has the power of hearing. 

AUDITORY, a'-dI-iAr-r£. f. An 
audience, a collection of persons af- 
fembled to hear; a place where lec¬ 
tures are to be heard. 

AUDITREvSS, A'-dl-uAs. f. The 
woman that hears. 

To AVEL, A-vAl'. v. a. To pull 
away. 

AVEMARY, A-vA-ma'-ry. f. A 
form of worlhip repeated by the 
Romanilts in honour of the Virgin 
Mary. 

AVENAGE, av'-en-Adzh. f. A cer¬ 
tain quantity of oatspaid to a land¬ 
lord. 

To AVENGE, A-vAnj'e. v. a. To 
revenge ; to punifh. 

A VENGEANCE, A-vcn'-jAns. f. 
Punilhment. 

AVi'.NGEMENT, A-vAnj'e-mAnt. f. 

\ entrance, revenge. 

AVENGER, a-vcn'-jur. f. Punilh* 
cr ; revenger, taker of vengeance. 

A YENS, a'-vens. f. Herb ben net. 

WEN J URE, a-vcn'-tfhur. f. A 
mifchance, caufing a man’s death, 
without felony. ' 

AVLNUK, av'-e-nu. f. A way by 
which any place may be entered ; 
an alkjt, or walk of trees before a 
houfe. 

To AVER, A-ver'. v. a. To declare 
pofitively. 

AVERAGE, Av'-e-rAje. f. That 
duty or fervice which the tenant is 
to pay to the king ; a medium, a 
mean proportion. 

AVERMENTS A-vAr'-roent. f. Ef- 
tabliftwR/*n*yof any thing by evi¬ 
dence. 

AVKftNAT, a-ver'-nit. f. A Tort 
of grape. 

To AV ERUN£ATE „ TPvir - rAn'- 
kAte..v. a. r i r 3 m rd&t up. 

AVERSATION, A-vAr-fA'-fhin. f. 
Hatred, abhorrence. • 

AVERSE, a-vers'e. a. Malign, not 
Vol I. 
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favourable; not pleafed with, un¬ 
willing to. 

AVERSELY, S-vArs'-ty. ad. Un¬ 
willingly; backwardly. 

AVERSENESS, A-vArs'-nAs. f. Un- 
willingnefs, backwardnefs. 

AVERSION, a'-vAr-fh&n. f. Hatred, 
diflike, deteftation ; the caufe of 
averfion. 

To AVERT, A-vArt'. v. a. To turn 

1 afide, to turn off; to put by. 

AUGER, A'-gur. f. A carpenter’s 
tool to bore holes with. 

AUGHT, a'r. pronoun. Any thing. 

To AUGMENT, Ag-mAnt\ v. a. 
To increafe, to make bigger or 
more. 

To AUGMENT, Ag-mAnt'. v. n. Td 
increafe, or grow bigger. 

AUGMENT, a'g-ment. f. Increafe; 
Hate of increafe. 

AUGMENTATION, A'g-mAn-tA"- 
fhun. f. The aCt of increafing or 
making bigger;, the Hate of being 
made bigger;-the thing added, by 
which another is made bigger. 

AUGUR, A'-g&r. f. One who pre¬ 
tends to predift by the flight of 
birds. 

To AUGUR, A'-gAr. v. n. Toguefs, 
to conjecture by ligns. 

To AUGURATE, A'-gu-rAte. v. n. 
To judge by augury. 

AUGURATION, A-gA-rA'-fhin. f. 
The practice of augury. 

AUGURER, A'-gu-rur. f. The fame 
with augur. 

AUGURIAL, A-gu'-rjil. a. Relat¬ 
ing to augury. 

AUGURY, A'-gA-r f. f. The aft of 
prognollicating by omens ; the rules 
obferved by augurs; an omen or 
prediction. 

AUGUST, A-gAft\ a. Great, grand, 
royal, magnificent. 

AUGUST, A'-gAlt. f. The same of 
the eighth month from January in- 
clufive. 

AUGUSTNESS, A-g&lt'-nAs. f. Ele¬ 
vation of look, dignity. 

AVIARY, k'-vyk-rf. f. A place in- 
clofed to keep birds in. 

AVIDITY, A-yJd'-i-tf. f. Greedj- 
nefc, eageriu#. 

N ? AVITOUS, 
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AVlTOUS, i-vr-tfis. a. Left by a 
man’s anceftors.. Not ufed.' 

To AVIZE, A-vi'ze. v. a. Tocoun- 
iel ; *to bethink himfelf: to con- 
fider. 

AUKWARD. See Awkward. 

AULD, S'id. a. Old. Not ufed. 

AULETICK, A-lAi'-ik. a. Belong¬ 
ing to pipes. 

AULICK, a'-lik a. Belonging to 
the court. 

To-AUMAIL, i-ml'l. v. a. To va¬ 
riegate. 

AUMBRY. See Ambry. 

AUNT, Ant', f. A father or mo¬ 
ther’s filler. 

AVOCADO, a-vy-k&'-d&. f. A plant. 

ToAVOCATE, Av'-v6-klte. v. a. 
To call away. 

AVOCATION, av-v6-kA'-lhfin. f. 
The aft of calling afide; the bufi- 
nefe that calls. 

To AVOID, A-voi’d. v. a. Tolhnn, 
to efcape ; to endeavour to fiiun ; 
to evacuate, to quit. 

To AVOID, a-voi'd. v. n. To re¬ 
tire $ to become void or vacant. 

AVOIDABLE, S-voi'-dibl. a. That 
which may be avoided or efcaped. 

AVOIDANCE, i-voi'-dins. f. The 
aft of avoiding ; the courfe by 
which any thing is carried olf. 
AVOIDER, i-voi'-d&r. f. Theper- 
^jdiat ihuns any thing ; the per- 
ia.t carries any thing away; 
^ffel in which things are car¬ 
way. 

)LESS, a-voi'd-les. a. Ine¬ 
vitable. . 

AVOIRDUPOIS, i-v&r-dd-poi'z. a. 
A kind of weight, of which a pound 
contains fixteen ounces,"and is in 
proportion to a poind Troy, as 

' feventeen to fourteen. 

AVOLATION, 4-v6-la'-fli4n. f. The 
aft of flying away. 

To AVOUCH, a-vou'tlh. v. a. 

. To affirm, to maintain ; to produce 
'in favour of another ; to vindicate, 
tojuftify. 

AVlSUCH, i-vou'dh. f. Declara¬ 
tion, evIHnce.; 

IVOUC^WLE, i-vou'tfli-ibl. a. 

rji> $ ! £at mjjftibc avouched. 
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AVOUCHER, i-vou'tlh-er. f. He 
that avouches. 

To AVOW, i-vow'. v. a. To jof- 
tify, to declare openly. 

AVOWABLE, i-vow'-ibl. a. That 
which may be openly declared. 

AVOWAL, J-vow'-il. f. Juftifica- 
torv declaration. 

AVOWEDLY, i-vow'-kl-ty. ad. 
In an avowed manner. 

AVOWEE, i-vovv'-e'. f. He to 

whom the right of advowfon of any 
church belongs. 

AVOWER, a-vow'-ur. f. He that 
avows or jellifies. 

AVOWRY, A-vow'-ry. f. Where 

one takes a dillrefs, the taker fhall 
juflify; for what caufe he took it; 
which is called his avowry. 

AVOWSAL, i-vow'-zal. f. A con- 
feffion. 

AVOWTRY, A-vow'-tr*. f. Adul- 
tery. 

AURATE, a'-rate. f. A fort of pear. 

AURELIA, 4-r£'-lya. f. A term 
ufed for the firft apparent change of 
the eruca, or maggot of any fpecie3 
of infefts, the chryfalis. 

AURICLE, a'-rfkl. f. The exter¬ 
nal ear; two appendages of the 
heart, being two mufcular caps, 
covering the two ventricles thereof. 

AURICULA, A-rlk'-fi-li. f. Bear’s 
CSLT n flower. 

AURICULAR’ i-rik'-u-l&r. a. With¬ 
in the fenfe or reach of hearing ; 

* fecret, told in the ear. e 

AURICULARLY, i-rlk'-u-lir-tf. 
ad. In a fecret manner. 

AURIFEROUS, a-rif'-ft-rus.a. That 
which produces gold. 

AUR1GATION, a-rl-ga'-fhin. f. 
The aft of driving carriages. Not 
ufed. jf 

AURORA, £-r&'-ri. (. Afpedesof 
crowfoot; the godaW*««lrA: opens 
the gates of day, poetically the 
morning. 

AURORAJ^OREALIS, i-r& r '-rJ-b&- 
r£-i'-lfs. f.NjUgjji^reaming in the 
night from thenorth. 

AUSCULTATION, d'f-k&l-tJ'-lhfin. 
f.* A hearkenirfg or liilening to. 

AUSPICE, i'f-pls. f. The omens of 

any 
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any future undertaking drawn from 
birds ; protection, favour Ihewn ; 
influence, good derived to others 
from the piety of their patron. 

AUSPIC1AL, Af-pIlh’-Al. a. Re¬ 
lating to prognotticks. 

AUSPICIOUS, Af-pllh'-As. a. With 
omens of fuccefs ; profperous, for¬ 
tunate. ; favourable, kind, propi¬ 
tious ; lucky, happy, applied to 
things. 

AUSPICIOUSLY, Af-plfh'-i’if-ty. ad. 
Happily, profperoufly. 

AUSPICIOUSNESS, Af-plIh'-fif-nAs. 
f. Profperity, happinefs. 

AUSTERE, af-te're. a. Severe, 
harfli, rigid ; four of tafte, harfh. 

AUSTERELY, af-te'reriy. ad. Se¬ 
verely, rigidly. 

AUSTERENESS, af-te're-nes. f. 
Severity, ftriCtnefs, rigour; roi^gh- 
nefs in tafle. 

AUSTERITY, if-tSr'-I-t?. f. Se¬ 
verity, mortified life, ftridtnefs ; 
cruelty, harfli difeipline 

AUSTRAL, a'f-tral. a. Southern. 

AUSTRINE, A'f-trine. a. Southern. 

AUTHENTICAL, A-th£n'-tI-kAl. a. 
Authentick. 

AUTHENTICALLY, _ A - tilin'- ti- 
kal-Iy. ad. With circumftances 
requilite to procure authority. 

AUTHENTIC ALNESS, A-tlien'-tl- 
kal-ncs. f. The quality of being, 
authentick, genuinenefs. 

AUTJ>IENTICITY,a-tlicn-tL>'-sI-tJ. 
f. Authority, genuinenefs. 

AU PHENTICK, :Ltfcin'-tfk.a. That 
which has every thing requilite to 
give it authority. 

AUTHENTICKLY, a-thin'-tlk-l^ 
ad. After an authentick manner. 

AU THENT1CKNESS, A-tWn'-tik- 
nes. f. Authenticity., 

AU l'HOR, iWir. f. The firft be¬ 
gin -Joffer of any thing ; the 

efficient, he thac.effefts or produces 
anjTNhing ; the firft writer of any 
; a writer in general. 

AU THQRITAXlVfo- A-tfc6r'-I-tA- 
tlv. 4t. Havingdue authority ; 
having an air of authority. 
AUTHORITATIVELY, A-tii5r'-I- 
ti-tlv-ly. ad. Ih an authoritative 


manner, with a ihew of authority; 
with due authority. 

AUTHORITATIVENESS, A-thAr?-. 
1-tA-fIv-nis. f. Authoritative ap¬ 
pearance. 

AUTHORITY, A-th6r'-I-t£. f. Le¬ 
gal power; influence, credit; 
power, rule; fupporr, counte¬ 
nance; teftimony; credibility. 

AUTHORIZATION, A-tii5-ri-zA'- 
fliun. f. Eftablifhment by autho¬ 
rity. 

To AUTHORIZE, a'-tiA-rljfe. v. a. 
To give authority to any perfon'; 
to make any thing legal ; to efta- 
blilh any thing by authority ; to 
juftify, .to prove a thing to be 
right ; to give credit to any perfon 
or thing. 

AUTOCRASY, A-tok '-th-ff. f. In¬ 
dependent power. 

AUTOGRAPH, A'-tA-grif. f. A 
particular perfon’s own writing, the 
original. 

AUTOGRAPHICAL, A-tA-grif-I- 
kal. a. Of one’s own writing. 

AUTOM ATICAL, A-tA-mAt'-i-kAl. 
a. Having the power of moving 

it rdf. 

AUTOMATON, A-tAm'-A-tAn. f. 
A machine that hath the power of 
motion within itfelf. 

AUTOMATOUS, A-tAm'-A-t&s. a. 
Having in itfelf the power of mo¬ 
tion. 

AUTONOMY, a-ton'-no-m^. f. 
The living according to one’s own 
mind and prefeription. Not in 
ufe. 

AUTOPSY, A'-tAp-fjK . f. Ocular 
demonftration. 

AUTOPTICAL, A-tAp'-tf-kAl. a. 
Perceived by one’s eyes. 

AUTOPTICALLY, A-top'-tl-kAl-l^. 
ad. Ey means of. one’s own 
eyes. 

AUTUMN, a'-turn. f. The feafon 
of the year between liimxner and 
winter. 

AUTUMNAL, A-tfim'-nAl. a. Be¬ 
longing to autumn. 

AVULSION, A-v&l'-lhin. f. The 
a61 of pulling one thing from an¬ 
other. 

N * 'IfcUXESIS,' 
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AUXES1S, Aks-i'-sls. f. AmpM- J 

cation. 

AUX1LIAR, Agz-il'-yAr. 1 f. and a. 
AUXILIARY, Agz-ll'- {-Helper, 
yk-rf. J affiftant; 

helping, aflifting. 

AUXILIATION, Agz-f-lf-k'-ftiim.f. 
Help, aid. 

To AWAIT, A-wA'tc. v. a. To ex¬ 
pert, to wait for ; to attend, to be 
- m ftore for. 

AWAIT, 5-w4'te. f. Ambufh. 

To AWAKE. k-wk'ke. v. a. To 
roafe out of fleep j to raife from 
any Rate refembling fleep ; to put 
into new aftion. 

Tp AWAKE, i-w&'ke. v. n. To 
break from fleep, to ceafe to fleep. 
AWAKE, a-wa'ke. a. Without 
fleep, not fleeping. 

To AWAKEN, i-wi'kn. See A- 

WAKE. 

To AWARD, i-wi'rd. v. a. To ad¬ 
judge, tp give any thing by a ju¬ 
dicial fentence ; to judge, to deter¬ 
mine. 

AWARD, &-wa'rd. f. Judgment, 
lenience, determination. 

AWARE, A-wa're. a. Vigilant, at- 
ten live. 

To AWARE, 4-wS're. v. n. To be¬ 
ware, to be cautious. 

AWAY, k-wk‘. ad. Abfent; from 
any place or perfon ; let us go; 
begone j out of one’s own power. 
AWE, A', f. Reverential fear, reve¬ 
rence. 

To AWE, v. a. To ftrike with 
reverence, or fear. 

AWEBAND, 4'-b4nd. f. A check. 
AWFUL, a'-fu!. a. That which 
Unices with awe,- or fills with reve¬ 
rence ; worshipful, jnvefted with 
dignity j Stuck with awe, timo- 
roua 

AWFULLY, i'-ful-ty. ad. In a re- 
^rtllflrential manner. 

FULNESS, k'-f&l-nisi f. The 
t. quality of ftriking with awe, foletn- 
nity } the Hate of beiftg ftruck with 

awe- 

AWHILE, Some time. 

AW KW ARD, a. Inele¬ 

gant, unpdi«S* untaught; unrea¬ 


dy, unhandy, clumfy; perverfe, 
untoward. 

AWKWARDLY. a'-kurd-lf. ad. 
Clumfily, unreadily, inelegantly. 

AWKWARDNESS, i'-kfird-nls. f. 
Inelegance, want of gentility, 
clumfinefs. 

AWL, 4'J. f. A pointed inftrument 
to bore holes. 

AWLESS, a'-les. a. Without reve¬ 
rence ; without the power of cauf- 
ing reverence. 

AWME, a'm. f. A Dutch meafure 
anfwering to what in England is 
called a tierce, or one feventh of 
an Engliffi ton. 

AWNING, i'-nlng. f. A cover 
fpread over a boat or veflel to keep 
off the weather. 

AWOKE, 4-w6'ke. The preterite 
from Awake. 

AWORK, a-wurk'. ad. On work, 
in a ftate of labour. 

AWORKING, a-wurk’-ing. ad. In 
the ftate of working. 

AWRY, k-rf. ad. Not in a ftraight 
direction, obliquely ; afquinr, with 
oblique vifion ; not level, uneven¬ 
ly ; not equally between two 
points ; not in a right ftate, per- 
yerfely. 

AXE, aks'. f. An inftrument con¬ 
fining of a metal head, with a fharp 
edge. 

AXILLAR, agz-li'-lir. ?a. Bt- 

AXILLARY, agz-ll'-ld r^-. i ■ long¬ 
ing to the armpit. 

AXIOM, ak'-fhfim. f. A propofi- 
tion evident at firil fight. 

AXIS, Ak'-sis. f. The line, real or 
imaginary, that pafles through 
any thing, on which it may revolve. 

AXLE, ix'i. ?f. The pin 

AXLE-TREE, which 

paffes through the midft of the 
wheel, on which *tl hj ■ ^/ i T uTnvolu- 
tions of the wheel are performed. 

AY, h!]r. ad. Yes. 

AYE, Always, to et«*»ity, 

for ever. __ -J 

AYGREEN, S^grdn. f. The fame 
with houfe-leek. 

AY&Y, k'-rf. a. See Airy. 

AZIMUTH, kz'-<r-xninti. f. The 

azimuth 
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azimuth of the fun, or of a ftar, is 
an arch between the meridian of the 
place and any given vertical line ; 
magnetical azimuth, is an arch of 
the horizon contained between the 
fun’s azimuth circle and the mag¬ 


netical meridian; azimuth com- 
pafs, is an jnitrnment u fed at fea 
for finding the fun’s magnetical azi¬ 
muth. 

AZURE, I'-zhur. a. Blue, faint 
blue. 


B. 
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The cry of a Iheep. 
ba'. v. n. To cry 


B aa, ba'. f. 

To BAA, 
like a Iheep. 

To BABBLE, bSb'I. v. n. To prattfe 
like a child ; to talk idly ; to tell 
fecrets ; to talk much. 

BABBLE, bub'l. f. Idle talk, fenfe- 
Jefs prattle. 

BABBI.EMENT, bib'l-mSnt. f. 
Senfelcfs prate. - 

BABBLER, b:ib'-bJfir. f. An idle 
talker; a teller of fecrets. 

BABE, ba'be. f. An infant. 
BABERY, b.V-be-ry. f. Finery to 
pleafe a babe or child. 

BAB1SH, ba'-bilh. a. Childilh. 
BABOON, ba-bo'n. f. A monkey 
of the.largeil kind. 

BABY, bi'-by. f. A child, an in¬ 
fant ; a final! image in imitation 
of a child, which girls plav with. 
BACCATED, b&k'-ki-fed. a. Be- 
fet with pearls; having many ber¬ 
ries. 

BACCHANALIAN, bAk-kA-na'-ly- 

an. f. Avdrunkard. 
BA CTfj AimLS. bak'-kA-nalz. f. 
' The drunken featls of Bacchus. 
BACCHUS BOLE, bak'-kiis-b&le. f. 

flower not tall, but very full and 
“""‘Droad-leaved. 

BAC.QIFEROtiy^'bak-sif-d-rfis. a. 
Berry-bearing. 

BACHELOR, b&tfh'-S-lir. f. A 
man unmarried j a man who takes 
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his firft degrees ; a knight of the 
lowed order. 

BACHELORS BUTTON, bitlh’-S- 
lirz-but"n. f. Campion, an herb. 

BACHELORSHIP, bitlh'-d-l&r-lhlp. 
f. The condition of a bachelor. 

BACK, bkk’. f. The hinder part of 
the body; the outer part of the 
hand when it is fhut; the rear ; 
the place behind ; the part of any 
thing out of light ; the thick pare 
of any tool, oppofed to the edge. 

BACK, bak'. ad. To the place 
whence one came ; backward from 
the prefent flation ; behind, not 
coming forward ; toward things 
pad; again, in return ; again, a 
fecond time. 

To BACK, bak'. v. a. To mount a 
horfe i to break a horfe; to placeup- 
on the back; to maintain, toftrengtn- 
en ; to judify, to fupport; to fe¬ 
cond. 

To BACKBITE, bSk'-blte. v. a. 
To cenfure or reproach the ab- 
fent. 

BACKBITER, bik'-bl-tfir. f. A 
privy calumniator, cenfurer of the 
abfent. 

BACKBONE, bkk'-b&'n. f. Bone 
of the back. 

BACKDOOR, blk'-ddr. f. The 
door behind the houfe. 

BACKED, b&ktL a. Having a 
‘ back. 

BACK- 
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BACKFRIEND, hik'-fiend. f. An 
enemy in fecret. 

BACKGAMMON, bik-gim'-mfin. 
f. A play or game with dice and 
tables. 

BACKHOUSE, bik'-houfe. f. The 
buildings behind the chief part of 
the houfe. 

BACKP1ECE, Uk'-pSs. f The 
piece of armour which covers the 
back. 

BACKROOM, bak'-i&m. f. A room 
behind. 

BACKSIDE, bak'-slde. f. The hin¬ 
der part of any thing ; the hind 
part of an animal; tbe yard or 
ground behind a houfe. 

To BACKSLIDE, bak'-filde. v. n. 
To fall off. 

BACKSLIDER, b4k-ll!'-d£tr. f. An 
apoftate. 

EACKSTAFF, bik'-ftifi. C An in- 
itrumem ufeful in taking the fun’s 
altitude at fea. 

BACKSTAIRS, bik'-ftSrz. f. The 
private Hairs in the houfe. 

•BACKSTAYS, bak'-ft&z.. f. Ropes 
which keep the mail from pitching 
forward. 

BACKSWORD, Mk'-f 6 rd. f. A 
fword with one iharp edge. 

BACKWARDS, bSk'-wirdz. ad. 
With the back forwards ; towards 
the back ; on the back ; from the 
prefent ftation to the place behind; 

' regreffively ; towards fomething 
pail; oiit of the progreflive Hate ; 
from a better to a worfe Hate ; pail, 
in time pail. 

BACKWARD, bik'-w&rd. a. Un¬ 
willing, averfe; hefitating; flug- 
giih, dilatory; dull, not quick or 
appreheniive. 

BACKWARD, bik'-wird. ad. The 
things pail. 

BACKWARDLY, bik'-w4rd-ty. ad. ‘ 

■" Unwillingly, averfely. 

BACKWARDNESS, bik'-ward-nes. 
f. Delaeis, fluggiflinefs. 

BACON, ba'kn. f. The Beih of a 

> ‘ &og falted and dried. 

|BArD, bid', .a. Ill, not good ; vi- 
corrupt ; unfortunate, un¬ 
happy ; hurtful, unwhtolefome; fick. 


BADE, bid'. The preterite of 
Bid. 

BADGE, badzh'.-f. A mark or cog¬ 
nizance worn ; a token by which 
one is known ; the mark of any 
thing. v 

To BADGE, badzh'. v. a. To 
mark. 

BADGER, bad'-zhfir. f. A brock, 
an animal. 

BADGER, bad'-zhur. f. One that 
buys corn and viftiials in one place, 
and carries it into another. 

BADGER-LEGGED, badzh 1 -ur- 
legd'. a. Having legs of an un¬ 
equal length like thofe of the bad¬ 
ger. 

BADLY, bad'-!£. ad. Not well. 

BADNESS, bad'-nJs. f. Want of 
good qualities. 

To BAFFLE, bafl. v. a. To elude; 
to confound ; to cruih. 

BAFFLER, baf'-fiur. f. He that 
baffles. 

BAG, big', f. A fack, or pouch ; 
that part of animals in which feme 
particular juices are contained, as 
the poifons of vipers ; an orna¬ 
mental purfe of filJc tied to men’s 
hair; a term ufed to fignify quan¬ 
tities, as a bag of pepper. 

To BAG, bag', v. a. To put into a 
bag ; to load with a bag. 

To BAG, big', v. n. To fwell like 
a full bag. 

BAGATELLE, big-4-tel'. ' f. A 
trifle. Not Englifh. 

BAGGAGE, bag'-gidzh. f. The 
furniture of an army ; a worthleis 
woman. 

BAGNIO, ban'-nyS. f. A houfe for 
bathing and fweating. 

BAGPIPE, big'-pipe. f. A .mufical 
inftrument, confiding of a leathern 
bag, and pipes. / 

BAGPIPER, big'-pl-pV- J*—One 
that plays on a bagpipe. 

BAIL, ba'l. f. Bail is the free?-.g or 
fetting at liberty one arreftex.’ or 
imprifoned fipon action either civil' 
or criminal, uh*kt r fecurity .taken 
for his appearance. 

To BAIL, b4'i. v. a. To give bail 
for another; to admit to bail. 

BAIL- 
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BAILABLE, bl'-lAbl. a. That may 
be fet at liberty by bail. 

BAILIFF, biNif.' f. A fubordinate 
officer ; an officer whofe buflnefs it 
is to execute arrefts; an under-ftew- 
ard of a manor. 

BAILIWICK, ba'-ty-wlk. f. The 
place of the jurifdiftion of a bai¬ 
liff. 

To BAIT, ba't. v. a. To put meat 
to tempt animals. 

To BAIT, bS't. v. a. To fet dogs 
upon. 

To BAIT, ba't. v. n. To flop at any 
place for refreflunent ; to clap the 
wings, to flutter. 

BAIT, ba't. f. Meat fet to allure 
animals to a fnare ; a temptation, 
an enticement; a refrelhment on a 
journey. 

BAIZE, ba'z. f. A kind of coarfe 
open cloth. 

To BAKE, ba'ke. v. a. To heat 
any thing in a dole place; to drefs 
in an oven ; to harden in the fere; 
to harden with heat. 

To BAKE, ba’ke. v. n. To do the 
work of baking. 

BAKEHOUSE, ba'ke-hous. f. A 
place for baking bread. 

BAKER, ba- kk. f. He whofe trade 
is to bd'icCa 

BALANCE^ bal'-lans. f. A pair of 
feales ; the aft of comparing two 
things ; the overplus of weight ; 
that which is wanting to make two 
parts of an account even ; cqui- 
poife ; the beating part of a watch ; 
in aflronomy, one of the fegns, Li¬ 
bra. 

To BALANCE, bil'-Hns. v. a. To 
weigh in a balance j to counter- 
poife ; to regulate an account ; to 
pay that which is wanting. 

To BALANCE, b&l'-lins. v. n. To 
h e. 4 k»i ?., ttrffttftuate. 

(BALANCER, bAI'-An-fk.-f. The 

I peMisn that weighs. 

RUBY, bal'-jts ,r6'-bf: f. 
A kind of rqby. 

BALCONY, b7fcfttf-n£. f. A frame 
of wood, or ftoire, before the win¬ 
dow of a room. * 

BALD, ba'id. a. Without hair; 
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without natural covering ; an ad¬ 
orned, inelegant; dripped, with¬ 
out dignity. 

BALDERDASH, ba'Lder-dilh., f. 
Rude mixture. 

BALDLY, b&'Id-ty. ad. Nakedly, 
meanly, inelegantly. 

BALDMONY, ba'ld-mfen-nf. f r 
Gentian, a plant. 

BALDNESS, bi'ld-nis. f. The want 
of hair ; the lofs of hair ; meanntfs 
of writing. 

BALDRICK, bA'i-drik. f. A girdle; 
the zodiack. 

BALE, ba'le. f. A bundle of goods. 

BALEFUL, b&‘le-f?il. a. Sorrow¬ 
ful, fad ; full of mifehief. 

BALEFULLY, b&'ie-ful-ty. ad. Sor¬ 
rowfully, mifehievoufly. 

BALK, bA'k. f. A great beam. 

BALK, ba'k. f. A bridge of land 
left unploughed. 

BALK, ba'k.' f. Difappointment 
when leaft expefted. 

To BALK, ba'k. v. a. To disap¬ 
point, to fruftrate ; to mils any 
thing ; to omit. 

BALKERS, ba'-kurz. f. Men who 
give a flgn which way. the fliole of 
herrings is. 

BALL, bii'l. f. . Any thing made in 

a round form ; a round thing to 
play with ; a globe ; a globe borne 
as an enfign of fovereignty ; any 
part of the body that approaches to 
roundnefs. * 

EALL, ba'l. f. An entertainment 
of dancing. ’ 

BALLAD, bal'-lad. f. A fong. 

BALLAD-SINGER, bAl'-lAd-sfn^ 
ur. f. One whole employment is 
to ling ballads in the llreets. ■ 

BALL rt ST, bal'-l£ft. f. Something 
put at the bottom of the ihip to 
keep it ftcady. • 

BALLETTE, b&l'-Ut. f. A dance. 

BALLOON, bal-26'n. f. A large, 
round fhort-necked veffej ufed iaf 
chymiflry ; a ball placed on a pil¬ 
lar ; a ball of palteboard, fluffed- 
with combuftible matter, which is 
lhot up into the air, and then; 
burfls: 

BALLO T, balMk. f. A little ball 

ot 
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pr ticket ufed In giving votes; the 
aft of voting by ballot. 

To BALLOT, bll'-Iur. v. n. To 
choofe by b allot. 

BAJLLOTATJON, b£l-16-t£'-lhin. 
f. The aft of voting by bal- 
Ibt. 

BALM, bl'm. f. The fap or juice 
of a ihrub, remarkably odorife- 
rous ; any valuable or fragrant 
ointment; any thing that fooths or 
mitigates pain. 

BALM, bl'm. f. The name of a 
plant. 

BAtM OF GILEAD, bA'm of gll'- 
yid. f. The juice drawn from the 
Dalfam tree; a plant remark¬ 
able for the firong balfamick 
fcent. 

BALMY, bll'-my-. a. Having the 
qualities of balm ; producing balm; 

. toothing, foft ; fragrant, odorife¬ 
rous ; mitigating, alfiiafive. 
BALNEARY, bfi'-nS-A-r*. f. A 
- bathing-room. 

BALNEATION, bll'-nS-l'-fhfin. f. 

The aft of bathing. 
BALNEATORY, blI"-nM-tfir'-r£. 

a. Belonging to a bath. 

BALSAM, bl'l-dum. f. Ointment, 
unguent. 

BALSAM APPLE, ba'i-fum-ip'i. f. 
An Indian plant. 

BALSAMICAL, bal-flm'-la. Unc- 
I-kil. > tuous, 

BALSAMICK,bAHam'-lk.) miti¬ 
gating. 

BALUSTER, bAl'-us-tur. f. A final! 

column or pilailer. 

BALUSTRADE, bal-uf-tra'de. f. 
Rows of little .pillars called baluf- 
ters. 

BAMBOO, blm'-bo. f. An Indian 
plant of the reed kind. 

To BAMBOOZLE, blm-b&'zl. v. a. 
To deceive, to impofe upon. A 
low word. 

BAIWIBOOZLER, ' blm-bo'z-llr. f. 
A cheat. 

-BAN, bin'v £ Publick notice given 
; ,©f any .j$$ng; a curfe, excommu- 
sicatiop ; interdiftion. ' 1 'his word 
; live ufeehiefly ia publiihing matri- 
' -taoniail contrafts in church bkfbse 
. . 6 
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marriage. Ban of the empire, a 
publick cenfure by which the pri¬ 
vileges of any German prince are 
fufpended. 

To BAN, bin', v. a. To curfe, to 
execrate. 

BANANA TREE, bl-na'-nl-tr£. f. 
Plantain. 

BAND, bind', f. A tye, a band¬ 
age ; a chain by which any animal 
is kept in reftraint; any union or 
connexion ; any thing bound round 
another ; a company of perfons 
joined together; a. particular kind' 
of neckcloth worn chiefly by the 
clergy ; in architecture, any flat 
low moulding, facia, face, or 
plinth. 

To BAND, bind', v. a. To unite 
together into one body or troop ; 
to bind over with a band. 

BANDAGE, bln'-didzh. f. Some¬ 
thing bound over another; the fil¬ 
let or roller wrapped over a wound¬ 
ed member. 

BANDBOX, ban'-boks. ,f. A flight 
box ufed for bands and other things 
of fmall weight. 

BANDELET, bln'-dMlt. f. ' Any 
flat moulding or fillet. 

BANDIT, ban'-dlt. ? f. A man 

BANDITTI, ban-dit'-tf. S outlawed. 

BANDOG, bln'-dog. f. A maf- 
tiff. 

BANDOLEERS, bln-d6-le'rz. f. 
Small wooden cafes covered with 
leather, each of them erntaining 
powder that is a fufEcient charge 
for a rnufket. 

BANDROL, bin'-drul. f. A little 
flag or dreamer. 

BANDY, bin'-d^. f. A club turned 
round at bpttosn for linking a 
ball. 

To BANDY, bln'-d^j v. a. To 
beat to and fro, on xtohujlv to 
another ; to give and take recipe- 
cally; to agitate, to tofs ab o>:t. 

BANDYLgG, bln'-df-%. f:\^ A 
crooked leg. 

BANpYLEGGfi»rEln'-df-!igd. a. 

Having crooked legs. 

BANE, oa'ne. f. Poifon; mifehief, 
ruin. 

To 
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To BANE, ba'ne. v. a. To poi- 
fon. 

BANEFUL, ba'ne-fBI. a. Poifon- 
ous ; deftruflive. 

BANEFULNESS, bi'ne-fu!-nls. f. 

Poifonoufnefs, deftru&ivenefs. 
BANEWORT, bi’ne-wurt. f. Dcad- 
• ly night-lhade. 

To BANG, bing'. v. a. To beat, 
to thump ; to handle roughly. 
BANG, bing'. f. A blow, a thump. 
To BANGLE, bing'l. v. a. To 
fquar.dcr away carelefsly. 

To BANISH, ban'-nilh. v. a. To con¬ 
demn to leave his own country ; to 
drive away. 

BANISHER, ban'-nllh-fir. f. He 
that forces another from his own 
country. 

BANISHMENT, bin'-nllh-ment. f. 
The ad of banilhing another ; the 
ftate of being banifhed, exile. 
BANK, bank', f. The earth riling 
on each fide of a water; any heap 
of earth piled up ; a bench of row¬ 
ers ; a place where money is laid 
up to be called for occafionally ; 
the company of perfons concerned 
in managing a bank. 

To BANK, bank', v. a. To lay up 
money in a bank ; to inclofc with 
banks. 

BANK-BILL, bknk'-bll'. f. A note 
for money laid up in a bank, at 
the fight of which the money is 
paid. 

BANKER bink'-ur. f. One that 
trafticks in money. 

BANKRUPTCY, bJnk'-rfip-ty. f. 
The ftate of a man broken, or 
bankrupt ; the a& of declaring 
one’s ie!f bankrupt. 

BANKRUPT,* bank'-rfipt. f. A 

perfem incapable of paying his 

debts ; one again!! whom a com. 
mUjic^of batdtruptcy is awarded. 
BANKRUPT, bank’-iipt. a. In 

■ deSt^beyond the power of pay- 
mtyrt. 

BANNER, ban'-nfir. f. A flag, a 
ftandard; a 11 reamer, borne at the 
end of a lance. * 

Banneret, b&n'-n£-r£t. f,, a 

knight made in the field. 

VOL. f. 


j BANNEROL, bin'-nl-rSl. f. . A 

I little flag or ftreamer. 

I BANNIAN, bin-yan'. f. A man’s 
undrefs, or morning gown. 

BANNOCK, bin'-aok. f. A kind 
of oaten or peafe meal cake. 

BANQUET, bink'-kwit. f. A feaft. 

To BANQUET, bink'-kwlt. v. n. 
To feaft, to fare daintily. 

BANQUETER, bink'-kwi-t&r, f. 
A feafter ; one that lives deliciouf- 
1 y; he that makes feafts. 

BANQUET-HOUSE, bank'- 
kwir-hous. 

BANQUETING - HOUSE, 

! bink’-kwi-tfng-hou's. 

A houfp where banquets are Lu.. 

BANQUETTE, bink-kSt'. f. A 
fmali bank at the foot of the para* 
pet. 

BANSTICLE, bin'-fllkl. f. Afmall 

fifh, a ftickleback. 

To BANTER, bdn'-tir. v. a. To 
play upon, to rally. 

BANTER, ban'-tur. f. Ridicule, 
raillery. 

BANTERER, b&n'-ti-r&r. f. One 
that banters. 

BANTLING, bint'-llng. f. A little 
child. 

BAPTISM, b&p'-tfztn. f. Baptifm 
is given by water, and that pre- 
feript form of words which the 
church of Chrift doth ufe; baptifin 
is often taken in Scripture for fuf- 
ferings. 

BAPTISMAL, bip-tlz'-mkl. a. Of 
or pertaining to baptifm. 

BAPTIST, bap'-tlft. f. He that ad- 
fninifters baptifm. 

BAPTISTERY, b4p'-tlf-t6r-r£. f. 
The place where the facrament of 
baptifm is adminiftered. 

To BAPTIZE, bap-tl'ze. v. a. To 
chriften, to adminifter the facra¬ 
ment of baptifm. 

BAPTIZER, bip-tl'-zhr. f. One 
that chriftens, one that adminiftexs 
baptifm. 

BAR, bi'r. A piece of wood laid 
crofs a paflage to hinder entrance ; 
a bolt to fallen a door; any ob- 
ftacle ; a rock or bank at the en* 
trance of a harbour; any thing 
O ufed 
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ufed for 'prevention ; the place 
,, where caufes of law are tridd ; an 
indofed place in a tavern where a 
houfekCeper fits; in law, a per¬ 
emptory exception againil a de¬ 
mand or plea ; any thing by which I 
'the ftruffure is held together; bars 
in muiick, are ftrokes drawn per¬ 
pendicularly acrofs the lines of a 
piece of mufick, ufed to regulate 
the beating or meafure of mufical 
time. 

To BAR, ba'r. v. a. To' fallen or 
ihut any thing with a bolt, or bar; 
to hinder, to obftruft ; to prevent; 
to fhut out from ; to exclude from 
a claim ; to prohibit; . to except; 
to hinder a fuit. 

■BARB, ba’rb. f. Any thing that 
grows in the place of the beard ; 
the points that Hand backward 
in an arrow ; the armour for 
horfes. 

BARB, ba'rb. f. . A Barbary horfe. 

To BARB, bii'rb. v. a. To fhave, 
to drefs out the beard ; to furniih 
the horfe with armour; to jag ar¬ 
rows with hooks. 

BARBACAN, bi'r-bi-kin. f. A 
fortification placed before the walls 
of a town ; an opening in the 
wall through which the guns are 
levelled. 

BARBADOES CHERRY, b&r-ba'- 
dus tlher'-ry. f. A plcafant tart 
fruit.in the Weft Indies. 

BARBARIAN, Mr-bY-ry^n. f. A 
man uncivilized, a favage ; a fo¬ 
reigner ; a man without pity. 

BARBARICK, bir-bir'-lk. a. Fo- 
reign, far-fetched. 

BARBARISM, bYr-bir-lzm. f. A 
form of fpeech contrary to the pu¬ 
rity of language; ignorance of arts, 
want of learning ; brutality, fa- 
vagenefs of manners, incivility ; 
cruelty, hardnefs of heart. 

BARBARITY, b&r-b&r*-I-t£. f. Sa- 
vagepffe, incivility; ctuehy, in¬ 
humanity, impurity 6f fpeech. 

BARBAROUS, bi'r-b3-r6s.a.' Stran- 

’ jgfer to civi^iy, favage, uncivilized ; 
unacquainf M w ith arts; Cruel, in- 
‘ human.- • 


: BARBAROUSLY, bYr-bi-rfis-ty. ad. 
Without knowledge of arts; in a 
manner contrary to the rules of 
fpeech ; cruelly, inhumanly. 

BARBAROUS NESS, ba'r-ba-rus- 
nes. f. Incivility of manners; im¬ 
purity of language ; cruelty. 

To BARBECUE, bi'r-be-ku. v. a. 
A term for dreffing a hog whole. 

BARBECUE, ba'r-bS-kiu f. A hog 
drefl whole. 

BARBED, bi\'r-bld. particip. a. Fur- 
nilhed with armour; bearded, jag¬ 
ged with hooks. 

BARBEL, bYrbl. f. A kind of fifh 
found in rivers. 

BARBER, bYr-bur. f. A man who 
fhaves the beard. 

To BARBER, bi'r-bur. v. a. To 
fhave, to powder, to drefs out. 

BARBER-CHIRURGEON, ba'r- 
bur-sur'-jun. f. A man who joins 
the praftice of furgery to the bar¬ 
ber’s trade. 

BARBER - MONGER, bYr- bur- 
mung'-gur. f. A fop ; a man 
decked out by his barber. 

BARBERRY, b.Yr-bir-rj. f. Pip- 
peridge bufh. 

BARD, ba'rd. f. A poet. 

BARE, bYre. a. Naked, without 

covering ; uncovered in refpeCi ; 
unadorned, plain, Ample; detect¬ 
ed, without concealment ; poor, 
without plenty; mere; thread¬ 
bare, much worn ; not united with 
any thing elfe. .* 

To BARE, bYre. v. a. To flrip. 

BARE, ba're. preterite of To Bear. 

BAREBONE, ba’re-bone. f. A very 
lean perfon. 

BAREFACED, bYre-faft. a. With 
the face naked, not mafked; fhame- 
lefs, unreferved. 

BAREFACEDLY, bare-fYft-l£. ad. 
Openly, fhamelefly, wists-v* dif- 
guife. > > 

BAREFACEDNESS, b&re-fgft-n£.. 
f. Effrontery, affurance, Xydac 
oufnefs. 

BAJCEFOOT, ba're-filt. a.. With¬ 
out fhoes. 

BAREFOOTED, bYre-fut-Id. a. 
Without Qioes. 

BARE- 
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BAREGNAWN, b&'r-na'n. a. Eaten 
bare. 

BAREHEADED, bYre-h£d-dId., a. 

Uncovered in refpeQ. I 

BARELY, ba're-ty. ad. Nakedly, 
merely, only. I 

BARENESS, ba're-nts. f. Naked- 
nefs ; leannefs; poverty; mean- 
nefs of clothes. 

BARGAIN, ba'r-gln. f. A contrail 
or agreement concerning fale ; the 
thing bought or fold ; llipula- 
tion. 

To BARGAIN, bAVgln. v. n. To 
make a contrail for fale. 
BARGAINEE, bir-gln-ni'. f. He 
or (he that accepts a bargain. 

BARG AINER, ba'r-gln-nir. f. The 
perfon who proffers or makes a bar¬ 
gain. 

BARGE, ba'rje. f. A boat for plea- 
fure ; a boat for burden. 

BARGER, b&'r-jur. f. The manager 
of a barge. 

BARK, ba'rk. f. The rind or co¬ 
vering of a tree ; a fmall fhip. 

To BARK, fa'rk. v. a. To drip 
trees of their bark. 

To BARK, bi'rk. v. n. To make 
the noife which a dog makes ; to 
clamour at. 

BARKER, ba'r-kur. f. One that 
barks or clamours ; one employed 
in ltripping trees. 

BARKY, ba'r-ky. a. Confiding of 
bark. 

BARLEY; hi'r-lf. f. A grain of 
which malt is made. 
BARLEYBRAKE, bd'r-ty-brSke. f. 

A kind of rural play. 
BARLEYCORN, bi'r-l^-kirn. f. A 
grain of barley. 

BARLEY-MOW, bi'r-I_v-mow'. f. 
The place where reaped barley is 
flowed up. ' 

BJ&tri'f bi'rm.'f. Yead, the fer- 
' nVent put into drink to make it 
, work? 

ba'r-my. a. Containing 

r barm. 

BARN;*bi'rn. f. A place or houfe 
for laying up any fort of grain, 
hay, or draw. * 

BARNACLE, bi'r-nikl. f. A bird 


like a goofe, fabnloufly fappofed 
to grow on trees; a fpecies of fhell 

m. 

BAROMETER, b4rrAm'-m£-tir. f. 
A machine for meafuring the weight 
of the at moCphere, and the varia¬ 
tions in it, in order chiefly to de- 
termine the changes of the wea¬ 
ther. 

BAROMETRICAL, bi-r&-m£t‘-trf- 
kal. a. Relating to the barome¬ 
ter. 

BARON, bar'-run. f. ; A degree of 
nobility next to a vifeount; Baron 
is one of the j'udges in the court of 
exchequer; there are alfo barona 
of the cinque ports, that have 
places in the lower houfe of parlia¬ 
ment; Baron is ufed in law for the 
hufband in relation to his wife. 

BARONAGE, bar’-run-idzh. f. The 
dignity of a baron. 

BARONESS, b&r'-r&n-As. f. A ba¬ 
ron’s lady. 

BARONET, bar'-rfin-et. f. The 
lowed degree of honour that is he¬ 
reditary ; it is below a baron and 
above a knight. 

BARONY, bar'-run-y. f. That ho¬ 
nour or' iordfhip that gives title to 
a baron. 

BAROSCOPE, b’ir'-ro*fk6pe. f. An 
indrument to lhew the weight of 
the atmofphere. 

BARRACAN, b&r'-ri-kan. f. A 
ltrong thick kind of camelot. 

BARRACK, b&r'-rjik. f. Building 
to lodge foldiers. 

BARRA FOR, bir'-ra-tir. f. A 
wrangler, and encourager of law- 
funs. 

BARRATRY, bir'-rd-uf. f. Foul 
practice in law. 

BARREL, bar'-ill. f. A round 
wooden veffel to be dopped clofe ; 
a veffel containing liquor; any 
thing hollow, as the barrel of .a 
gun ; a cylinder. 

To BARREL, bir'-ril. v. a. To 
put any thing in a barrel. - 

BARREN, bir'-rln. a. Not proli- 
fick; unfruitful, noc fertile, fte- 
rile ; not copious, fcanty ; un- 

| moaning, uninventive, dull. 

O 2 BAR- 
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' BARRENLY, feir'-rin-l^ ad. Un¬ 
fruitful!^. 

BARRENNESS, bir'-rln-nls. f. Want 
of the power of procreation ; ua- 

fruit fulnefs, fieri lity ; want of in¬ 
vention ; want of matter ; in theo¬ 
logy, want of fenfibiliry. 

BARREN WORT, bir'-rin-wirt. f. 
A plant. 

BARRFUL, bi'r-fai. a. Full of 
obftrjiftions. 

BARRICADE, bir-r*-k.Vde. f. A 
fortification made to keep off an 
attack ; any flop, bar, obflruc- 
tion. 

To BARRICADE, blr-r^-ki'de. v. a. 
To flop up a paffage. 

BARRICADO, b£r-r£-k£'-d6. f. A 
fortification, a bar. 

To BARRICADO, b£r-r£-k£'-d6. 
v. a. To fortify, to bar. 

BARRIER, bat'-ry&r. f. A barri¬ 
cade, an entrenchment ; a fortifi¬ 
cation, or ftrong place ; a flop, an 
obftruftion ; a bar to mark the li¬ 
mits of any place ; a boundary. 

BARRISTER, bir'-rif-t&r. f. A ; 
perfon qualified to plead the caufes 
of clients in the courts of juf- ] 
tice. 

BARROW, b£r'-rfi. f. Any carriage ] 
moved by the hand, as a hand-bar¬ 
row. j 

BARSHOT, b£'r-fh6t\ f. Two bul¬ 
lets or half bullets joined by a bar, 
and ufed chiefly at fe a to cut down 
the malls and riggings of fhips. 

To BARTER, U'r-tbr. v. n. To 
traffick by exchanging one commo- I 
dity for another. 

To BARTER, bi'r-tur. v. a. To I 
give any thing in exchange. 

BARTER, bi'r-tur. f. The aft or I 
praftice of trafficking by exchange. 

BARTERER, bi'r-ilrhr. f. He 
th« trafficks by exchange. 

4tt*TERY, bi'r-te-ry. f. Ex- 

Sgpehange of commodities. 

■BARTRAM, bi'r-tram. f. A plant, I 
pellitory. 

BASE, bale. a. Mean, vile, worth- 

: left { difingenuous, illiberal, un¬ 
generous ; of Iowjixtion, of mean 
account ; bafe-to|n;'bom out of 


- I wedlock; applied to metals, with- 
I outvalue; applied to founds, deep, 
t ] grave. 

BASE-BORN, bi'fe-birn. a. Born 

out of wedlock. 

BASE-COURT, bi'fe k&rt. f. Low¬ 
er court. 

BASE-MINDED, biTe-ml'n-dld. a. 
Mean fpirited. 

BASE-VIOL, bafe-vl'-il. f. An 
infirument ufed in concerts for the 
bafe found. 

BASE, bi'fe. f. The bottom of any 
thing ; the pedeftai of a ilatue; the 
bottom of a cone ; dockings ; the 
place from which racers or tikers 
run; the firing that gives a bafe 
found ; an old ruflick play. 
BASELY, ba'fe-Iv. ad. Meanly, 
dilhonourably ; in baftardy, as 
bafeiy born. 

BASENESS, ba'fe-nis. f. Mean- 
nefs, vilenefs ; vilenefs of metal ; 
baftardy; deepnefs of found. 
BASHAW, b£fti-£'. f. Among the 
Turks, the viceroy of a province. 
BASHFUL, b&fh'-ful. a. Modeft, 
lhamefaced, fhy. 

BASHFULLY, balh'-ful-ly. ad. Ti- 
moroufly, modcftly. 
BASHFULNESS, baih'-ful-nls. f. 

Modefly ; foolifii or ruflick ftiame. 
BASIL, Laz'-Il. f. The name of a 
plant. 

BASILICA, ba zll'-l-ka. f. The 
middle vein of the arm. 

BASILICA, ba-zll'-I-ka. ‘ f. The 
bafilick vein. 

BASILICK, bi-zll'-llk. a. Belong¬ 
ing to the bafilica. 

BASiLIKON, ba-zil'-^-kon. f. An 
ointment cal ted alfo tetrapharmacon. 
BASILISK, baz'-l-llilc. f. A kind 
of ferpent, a c< ckatrice, faid to 
kill by looking. ( He is called 
Bafilifk, or little king, fronTa Cy-.-'b 
or creil on his head ; a fpej^es o] 
cannon. . 

BASIN, ba'fn. f. A final I veftW-: 
hold water fi>r waihing, or other • 
uffcs ; a fmall pond ; a part of the 
fea inclofed in rocks ; any hollow 
place capacious of liquids; a dock 
for repairing and building fliip* ; 
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Bafins of a Balance, the fame with 
the fcales. 

BASIS, bu'-sls. f. The foundation 
of any thing; the 1 owe It of the 
three principal parts of a column ; 
that on which any thing is railed ; 
the pedeflal ; the groundwork. 

To BASK, balk', v. a. To warm by 
laying out in the heat. 

To BASK, balk', v. n. To lie in a 
place to receive heat. 

BASKET, bas'-kit. f. A veflel 
made of twigs, riilhes, or fplinters. 

BASKET-HILT, ba.'-klt-hilt. f. A 
hilt of a weapon fo made as to con¬ 
tain the whole hand. 

B A SKET-WOM AN, bas'-ki t-wu m - 
an. f. A woman that plies at 
markets with a balket. 

BASS, ba's. a. In mufick, grave, 
deep. 

BASS-VIOL, bas-vl'-ul. f. See 
Base-vioi,. 

BASS, bo/- f. A mat ufed in 
churches. 

BASS-RELIEF, baf-re-li'f. f. Sculp¬ 
ture, the figures of which do not 
(land out from the ground in their 
full proportion. 

BASSET, bas'-slt. f. A game at 
cards. 

BASSOON, baf-fo'n. f. A mufical 
inllrument of the wind kind, blown 
with a reed. 

BASTARD, bas'-tard. f. A perfon 
botn of a woman out of wedlock ; 
any thih£*lpurious. 

BASTARD, bas'-tard. a. Begotten 
out of wedlock ; fpurious, uippo- 
fititious, adulterate. 

To BASTARDIZE, bas'-tar-dize. 
v. a. To convift of being a baf- 
tard ; to beget a baftard-’ 

BASTARDLY, bAs'-tird-H. ad. In 
the manner of a Oaftard. 

JH^I ARDY,* bis'-tir-d^. f. An 
•^lawful ltate of birth, which dif¬ 
able? the child from fucceeding to 
an inheritance. 

To BASTE, ba'fle. v. a. To beat 
with'4 ltick ; to drip butter »upon 
meat on the fpit ; to few flightly. 
BASTINADE, bAf-t^-nA'de. > C. The 
B ASTINADO,b&f-ty-n4'-d6. I aft 


BAT 

I of beating with a cudgel; a Turk- 
I ilh puniflimem of beating an of- 
I fender on his feet. 

/ To BASTINADE, Mf-tf-nA'de. } 

' To BASTINADO, bM-tf ni'-db. f 
v. a. To beat. 

BASTION, bAs'-tfhun. f. - A huge 
mafs of earth, ufually faced with 
fo‘ds,. Handing out from a rampart, 

. a bulwark. 

BAT, bat', f. A heavy Hick. 

BAT, bat', f. An animaT having 
the body of a ipp u f e » and the wings 
of a bird, not with feathers, but 
with a fort of Ikin which is extend¬ 
ed. It brings forth irs young as 
mice do, and fuckles them. 
BAT-FOWLING, bit'-fow-IIng. f. 

Birdcatching in the night-time. 
BATABLE, b&'-i&bl. a. Difput- 
able. Batable ground Teems to be 
the ground heretofore in queilion, 
whether it belonged to England or 
Scotland. 

BATCH, batlh'. f. The quantity of 
bread baked at a time ; any quan¬ 
tity made at once. 

BATCHELOR, b&tlh'-S-l&r. f. See^ 
Bachelor. * 

•BATE, ba'te. f. Strife, conten¬ 
tion. 

To BATE, ba'te. v. a. To leflen 
any thing, to retrench ; to link the 
price ; to lelfen a demand ; to cut 
otf - . 

RATEFUL, ba'te-ful. a. Conten¬ 
tious. 

BATEMENT, bl'te-mSnt. f. Di¬ 
minution. 

BATH, bA'th. f. A Bath is either 
hot or cold, either of art or nature $ 
a veflel of hot water, in whicn an¬ 
other is placed that requires a fofter 
heat than the naked fire ; a fort of 
Hebrew meafure, containing fovea 
gallons and four pints. 

To BATHE, b&'the. v. a. Towaih 
in a bath ; to fupple or foften by 
the outward application of warm 
liquors ; to wafh with any thing. 

To BATHE, b4’the. v. n. To be 
•in the-water. 

BATING, ba'-ting. prep. Except. 
BATLET, bat'-let. f. , A fquare 

rawsm' 
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piece of wood tiled in ^dating li¬ 
nen. 

BATOON, bi'-to'n. f. A ftaff or 
club; a truncheon or marihal’s 
Aaff. 

B ATT A1LLOUS, bit'-tS-l&s. a. 
Warlike, with military appearance. 

BATTALIA , bic-tdl'-Jyi. f. The 
order of battle. 

BATTALION, b&t-t&l'-lyfin. f. A 
divifion of an army, a troop, a 
body of forces ; an army. 

To BATTEN, b£t'n. v. a. To 
fatten, to make fat ; to fertilize. 

To BATTEN, bit’n. v. ri. To grow 
fet. 

To BATTER, bk'-tur. v. a. To 
beat, to beat down ; to wear with 
beating; to wear out with fcrvice. 

BATTER, b4i’-tfir. f. A mixture 
of ieveral ingredients beaten toge¬ 
ther. 

BATTERER, Mt'-i4-rur. f. He 
that batters. 

BATTERY, bdi’-tZ-rf . f. The aft 
of battering ; the inftruments with 
which a town is battered ; the 
frame upon which cannons are 
mounted; in law, a violent flrik- 
iftg of any man. 

BATTLE, bat'l. f. A fight; an en¬ 
counter between oppofite armies ; 
a body of forces ; the main body 
of an army. 

To BATTLE, bit'], v. n. To con¬ 
tend in fight. 

BATTLE-ARRAY, bit'i-ar-ra'. f. 
Array, or order of battle. 

BATTLE-AX, bit'l-iks. f. A wea¬ 
pon, a bill. 

BATTLE-DOOR, bit*l-d&r. f. An 
initrument with a round handle and 
a fiat blade, to ftrike a ball or a 
Shuttlecock. 

BATTLEMENT, blt'l-m4nt. f. A 
wall with open places to look 

' through or annoy an enemy. 

BATTY, Mt'-t£. a. Belonging to 
a bat. 

BAVAROY, bav'-a-roy. f. A kind 
of ^loke. 

BAUBEE, bi'-b4'. f, In Scotland, 

“ il halfpenny. 

BAULK. . SscUBa .k. 


SAT 

BAVIN, biv'-In. f. A flick like 
thofe bound up in faggots. 

BAWBLE, bi'bl. f. A gew-gaw, 
a trifling piece of finery. 

BAWBL1NG, ba-bllng. a. Tri¬ 
fling, contemptible. 

BAWCOCK, ba'-kik. f. A fine 
fellow. 

BAWD, bd'd. f. A procurer or pro¬ 
curers. 

To BAWD, M'd. v. n. To pro¬ 
cure. 

BAWDILY, b4'-dl-ty. ad. Obfcene- 

iy- 

BAWDINESS, ba'-dy-nls. f. Ob- 
fcenenefs. 

BAWDRICK, ba'-drlk. f. A belt. 

BAWDRY, bd'-drjV. f. A wicked 
pra&ice of bringing whores and 
rogues together; obfcenity. 

BAWDY, la'-djr. a. Obfcene, un- 
chafte. 

BAWDY-HOUSE, ba'-d^-houfe. f. 
A houfe where trafiick is made by 
wickednefs and debauchery. 

To BAWL, M'l. v. n. To hoot, to 
cry out with great vehemence ; to 
cry as a froward child. 

To BAWL, bii'J. v. a. To proclaim 
as a crier. 

BAWREL, bi'-ril. f. A kind of 
hawk. 

BAWS1N, bd'-sln. f. A badger. 

BAY, ba'. a. A colour. 

BAY, b4'. f. An opening into the 
land. 

BAY, ba'. f. The flare ufl’any thing 
furrounded by enemies. 

BAY, la', f. In archite&ure, a term 
ufed to fignify the divifions of a 
barn or other building. Bays are 
from fourteen to twenty feet long. 

BAY, ba'. f. A tree. 

BAY, ba'. f. An honorary crown or 
garland. 

To BAY, b&'. v. n. ‘To bark^-a 
dog at a thief; to fhut in. >. r 

BAY SALT, ba'-fa'lt.’ f. Sdtt made/ 
of fea water, which receives if*' 
confluence from the heat of the 
ftht, and is fo called from its brown 
colour. 

BAY WINDOW, ba'-win'-d&. f. A 
window jutting outward. 

' . BAYARD, 
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BAYARD, M'-yArd. f. A bay 

horfe. , 

BAY-YARN, ba'-yi'rn. f. A term 
fometimes ufed promifcyoufly with 
woollen yarn. 

BAYONET, big'-6n-net. f. A fliort 
fword fixed at the end of a muf- 
Icc t- 

BAYZE. See Baize. 

BDELLIUM, ddl'-IyAm. f. An aro- 
m a tick gum brought from the Le¬ 
vant. 

To BE, be', v. n. To have fome 
certain Hate, condition, quality, 
as the man is wife ; it is the auxi¬ 
liary verb by which the verb pailive 
is formed ; to exift, to have exig¬ 
ence. 

BEACH, bc'tflt. f. The Ihorc, the 
ftrand. 

BEACHED, be'-tlhAd. a. Expofed 
to the waves. 

BEACH Y, be'-tfh^. a. Having 
be sch^s, 

BEACON, be'kn. f. Something 
railed on an eminence, to be fired 
on the approach of an enemy; 
marks eredled to diredt navigators. 

BEAD, bc'd. f. Small globes or 
balls ftrung upon a thread, and 
ufed by the Romanifts to count their 
prayers ; little balls worn about • 
the neck for ornament; any glo¬ 
bular bodies. 

BEAD-TREE, b£'d-tre. f, The nut 
of this tree is, by religious peribns, 
bored Utfpugh, and fining as beads, 
whence it takes its name. 

BEADLE, be'dl. f. A mefienger or 
fervitor belonging to a court ; a 
petty officer in parifhes. 

BEA*DROLL, b^'d-r&l. f. A cata¬ 
logue of tbofe who are to be men¬ 
tioned at prayers. 

BEADSMAN, bd'dz-min. f. A 
employed in praying for an- 

' "^ther. 

BE?i(iLE, b£'gl. f. A fmall hound 
with which bares are hunted. 

BEAK, b£'k. f. The bill or horny 
mouth of a bird ; a piece of brafs 
like a beak,> fixed at the head of 
the ancient gallies ; any thing end 
ing in a point like a beak. 
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BEAKED, M'-k£d.- 4. Having> 
beak. ' ”' •‘ 

BEAKER, bd'-kur. f. A cup with* 
fpout in the form of a bird’s b eak. . 

BEAL, bt&'l. f. A whelk or pimple. 

BEAM, bd'm. f. The main piece 
of timber that fupports the lofts of 
a houfe ; any large and long piece 
of timber; that part of a balance, 
to the ends of which the feales are 
fufpended; a cylindrical piece of 
wood belonging to the loom, oit 
which the web is gradually rolled 
as it.is wove ; the ray. of light emit¬ 
ted from fome luminous body. 

BEAM-TREE, b£*'m-trd. f. • VTild- 
fervice. 

BEAMY, be'-m£. a. Radiant, £hia- ■ 
ing, emitting beams ; having horns 
or antlers. 

BEAN, b£'n. f. The common gar¬ 
den bean ; the horfe bean. 

BEAN-CAPER, W'n-ka-pfir. f.* A 
plant. 

To BEAR, be'r. v. a. To carry as 
a burden ; to convey or carry ; to 
carry as a mark of authority ; to 
carry as a mark of diflinfUon ; to 
fupport, to keep from falling ; to 
carry in the mind, as love, hate ; 
to endure, as pain, without fink¬ 
ing ; to fuffer, to undergo ; to 
produce, as fruit; to bring forth, 
as a child ; to fupport any thing 
good or bad ; to behave ; to im¬ 
pel, to urge, to pufh ; to. prefr-; 
To bear in hand, to amiife with, 
falfe pretences, to deceive ; .To 
bear off, to carry away by force; 
To bear out, to fupport, to main¬ 
tain. 

To BEAR, bS'r. v. n. ToVfufFer 
pain; to be patient; to.be fruitful 
or prolifick; to tend, to bedire&ed. 
to any point; ' to behave; to be 
iltuated with refpe& to other places $ 
To bear up, to Band firm without 
falling; to bear with, to endure 

. an unpieafing thing. 

BEAR,b£'r.f. A rough favage animal; 
the name of two conffellations, call¬ 
ed the greater and leffer Bear : in 
the tail of the lefiec Bear is the pole 
ftar. 

BEAR-;, 



fcEAR-BIND, *bE'r-blnd. f. A fpe- 
cies of bind-weed. 

BEAR-FLY. b£'r-fly. f. An infeft. 
BEAR-GARDEN, b£'r-gir-din. f. 
A place in which bear $ are kept 
for fport ; any piece of tumult or 
nuirule. 

BEAR’S-BREECH, be'rz-britfh. f. 

The name o£-a plant. 
BBAR’S-EAR, or AURICULA, 
bb'rz-ir. f. The name of a plant. 
BEAR’S-FOOT, bS'rz-ffit. f. A 
fpecies of hellebore. 
BEAR’S-WORT, be'rz-wurt. f. An 
herb. 

BEARD, bird', f. The hair that 
grows on the lips and chin ; iharp 
. prickles growing upon the ears of 
corn ; a barb on an arrow. 

To BEARD, b£rd'. v. a. To take 
or pluck by the beard ; to oppofe 
to the face. 

BEARDED, ber'-did. a. Having a 
beard; having Iharp prickles, as 
corn; barbed, or jagged. 
BEARDLESS, b&rd'-lis. a. Without 
a beard; youthful. 

BEARER, bfe'-r&r. f. A carrier of 
any thing ; ' one employed in car¬ 
rying burdens; one who wears any 
thing; one who carries the body, 
to the grave; one who fupports 
the pall at a funeral; a tree that 
yields its produce ; in architecture, 
a poffc or brick wall railed up be¬ 
tween the ends of a piece of tim¬ 
ber. 

REARHERD, be'r-hdrd. f.' A man 
that tends bears. 

BEARING, be'-rlng. f. The file or 
place of any thing with refpedl to 
Something elfe ; gelture, mien, be¬ 
haviour. 

BEARWARD, bS’r-wlrd, f. A keep¬ 
er of bears. 

BEAST, bfli. f. An animal diliin- 
.yguilhed from birds, infedts, fifties, 

■ and mao ; an irrational animal, 
oppoled to man ; a brutal favage 
man. 

T5o BEAST, bS'ft. v. a. A term at 
c&rds* 

BEASTLINESS, bi'ft-l^-nls. f. Bru¬ 
tality. .. , 
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BEASTLY, be'ft-1^. a. Brutal, 
contrary to the nature and dignity 
of man; having the nature or form 
of beads. 

To BEAT, be't. v. a. To ttrike, 
to knock; to puni/h with Ilripes ; 
to mark the time in mufick ; to 
give repeated blows ; to llrike 
ground to roufe game ; to mix 
things by long and frequent agita¬ 
tion ; to batter with engines of 
war ; to make a path by treading 
ii ; to conquer, to fubdue, to van- 
quiih; to liarafs, to over-labour ; 
to deprefs ; to deprive by violence ; 
to move with fluttering agitation ; 
To beat down, to leflen the price 
demanded ; To beat up, to attack 
fuddenly ; To beat the hoof, to 
walk, to go on foot. 

To BEAT, bd't. v. n. To move in 
a pulfatory manner; to dalh, as a 
flood or florin ; to knock at a door; 
to throb, to be in agitation ; to 
fluctuate, to be in motion ; to 
try in different ways, to fearch ; to 
adt upon with violence ; to enforce 
by repetition. 

BEAT, bc’t. f. Stroke ; manner of 
ftriking. 

BEATEN, bc'tn. particip. from 
Beat. 

BEATER, be'-tur. f. An inftru- 
ment with which any thing is beat¬ 
en ; a perfon much given to blows. 

BEATIFICAL, bfc-&rtif-i-kil. 1 » 

BE ATI FI CK, b&—a—tif'-Ik. f a * 

Blifsful. It is ufed only of hea¬ 
venly fruition after death. 

BEATIFIC ALLY, b£A-iif'-£-kil- 
Jy. ad. In fuch a manner as to 
compleat happinefs. 

BEATIFICATION, bS-dt-^-fl-ki'- 
fhfin. f. Beatification is an ac¬ 
knowledgment made by the pope, 
that the perfon beatified is iu. hea¬ 
ven, and therefore may be refe¬ 
renced as bleffed. _ 

To BEATIFY, M-it'-l-ff. v. a. To 
blefs with the completion of celef- 
tial enjoyment. 

BEATING, bi’. ting. f. ’Correc¬ 
tion by blows. 

BEATITUDE, b4'-it'-i-tfide. f. 

Bleff- 
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BlefTddnefs, felicity, happinefs; 
a declaration of bleflednefs made by 
our Saviour to particular vir* 
tues. 

BEAU, bo. f. A man ofdrefs. 

BEAVER, be'-vur. f. An animal, 
otherwise named the callor, am¬ 
phibious, and remarkable for his 
art in building his habitation ; a 
hat of the bell kind ; the part of a 
helmet that covers the face. 

BEAVERED, b4'-vfird. a. Cover¬ 
ed with a beaver. 

BEAUISH, bo'-ifh. a. Befitting a 
beau, foppi/h. 

BEAUTEOUS, bd'-tflius. a. Fair, 
elegant in form. 

BEAUTEOUbLV, bu -tfhfif-Ij'. ad. 
In a beauteous manner. 

BEAUTEOUSNESS, bu'-tfhuf-nls. 
f. The ftace of being beauteous. 

BEAUTIFUL, bfi'-t£-ffi]. a. Fair. 

BEAUTIFULLY, bu'-ti-fdl-ty. ad. 
in a beautiful manner. 

BEAUTIFULNESS, biY-ti-ful-nls. 
f. The quality of being beauti¬ 
ful. 

To BEAUTIFY, bu’-ty-fy. v. a. 
To adorn, toembelliih. 

BEAUTY, bu'-ty'. f. 1'hat aftem- 
blage of graces which pleafes the 
eye; a particular grace ; a beauti¬ 
ful perfon. 

BEAUTY-SPOT, bu'-t£-fp6t. f. A 
fpot placed to heighten fome beau- 
ty. 

BECAFICQ, bS-ki-fI'-k&. f. A 
bird like a nightingale, a fig-pec¬ 
ker. 

To BECALM, b4-ki'm. v. a. To 
Bill the elements ; to keep a {hip 
from motion ; to quiet the mind. 

BECAME, be-ka'me. The preterite 
of Become. 

BECAUSE, be-ka'z. conjunct. For 
tjus reafon ; for ; pn this account. 

ToMlECHANCE, be-tlhans'. v. n. 

I To befal, to happen to. 

To BECK, b4k'. v. a. To make a 

„ fign with the head. 

BECK,. Jbek'. f. A fign with, the 
head, a nod ; a nod of command. 

To BECKON, bSk'n. v. n. .To 
make a fign. 

Vol. I. 
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TO BECLIP, b4-kllp'. v, a» TO 
. embrace. 

To BECOME, bS-kin,'. v< a. To 
eater into fome Bate or condition ; 
To become of, to be the fate of, 
to be the end of. 

To BECOME, be-kum'. v. a. To 
appear in a manner fuitable to 
fomethingt to be fuitable to the 
perfon ; to befit; 

BECOMING, b4-kfim'-mlng. part, 
a. That which pleafes by an ele¬ 
gant propriety, graceful. 

BECOMINGLY, bd-kfim'-mlng-lf. 
ad. After a becoming manner. 

BECOMINGNESS, U-kim'-mlng- 
nfs. f. Elegant congruity, pro¬ 
priety. 

BED, bed'. A Something made to 
fleep on ; lodging; marriage ; 
bank of earth raifed in a garden j. 
the channel of a river, or any hol¬ 
low ; the place where any thing ia 
generated ; a layer, a ftratum ; 
To bring to Bed, to deliver of a 
child ; To make the Bed, to put 
the bed in order after it has been 
ufed. 

To BED, bed', v. a. To go to bed 
with ; to be placed in bed ; to be 
made partaker of the bed ; to fow, 
or plant in earth ; to lay in a place 
of reft ; to lay in order, in ftrata. 

To BED, bed', v. n. To coha¬ 
bit. 

To BEDABBLE, bS-dib'l. v. a. To 
wet, to befprinkle. 

To BEDAGGLE, ba-digT. v. a. 
To bemire. 

To BEDASH, bS-difh'. v. a. To 
bsfpatter. 

To BEDAWB, bS-di'b. v. a. To 
befmear. 

To BEDAZZLE, bS-dAz'l. v. a. To 
make the fight dim by too much 
luftre. 

BEDCHAMBER, Wd'-tfhim-b&r. f. 
The chamber appropriated to reft. 

BEDCLOATHS. W-cl6z. f. Co¬ 
verlets fpread over a bed. 

BEDDING, bid'-dfng. f. The ma¬ 
terials of a bed. 

To BEDECK, b4-dik'. r. a. To 
deck, to adorn. 

P To 
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To BEDEW, v. a. To BED WARD, bW'-wird. ad. To- 

xnoiften gently, as with fall of ward bed. . 

dew. » To BEDWARF, bA-dwA'rf. v. a. To 

BEDFELLOW, Wd'-fAl-lS. f. One make little, to ftunt. 

, that lies in the fame bed. BEDWORK, bid'-wurk. f. Work 

To BEDIGHT, bfi-di't. v. a.'* To performed without toil of the hands. 

adorn, to drefs. BEE, b£'. f. The animal that makes 

To BEDIM, b£-dira'. v. a. To ob- honey; an induftrions and careful 
lcure, to cloud, to darken. perfon. 

To BEDIZEN, bA-di'zn. v. a. To BEE-EATER, M'-fi-tir. f. A bird 
. drefs out. A low term, that feeds upon bees. 

BEDLAM, bAd'-lAm. f. A mad- BEE-FLOWER, bA'-flow-Ar. f. A 
houfe; a madman. fpecies of fool-ftones. 

BEDLAMITE, bAd'-lA-roite. f. A BEE-GARDEN, bA'-gir-din. f. A 
madman. place to fet hives of bees in. 

BEDMAKER, bid'-ma-kir. f. A BEE-HIVE, M'-hlve. f. The cafe, 
perfon in the univerfities, whole or box, in which bees are kept, 
office it is to make the beds t • BEE-MASTER, b£’-mAf-tur. f. One 
BEDMATE, bid'-mate. f. A bed- that keeps bees. 

fellow. BEECH, bA'tfh. f. A tree. 

BEDMOULDING, bed'-m61-dlng. BEECHEN, bA'-t<hin. a. Confift- 
f. A particular moulding. ing of the wood of the beech- 

BEDPOST, b£d'-p6ft. f. The poft BEEF, bA'f. f. The flelh of black 
at the corner of the bed, which cattle prepared for food ; an ox, 
fupports the canopy. bull, or cow. It has the plural 

BEDPRESSER, bAd’-prAf-ftr. f. A Beeves. 

heavy lazy fellow. BEEF-EATER, bA'f-A-t&r. f. A 

To BEDRAGGLE, bA-drAg'l. v. a. yeoman of the guard. 

To foil the cloaths. BEEN, bin'. The participle prete- 

To BEDRENCH, be-drAntih'. v. a. rite of To Be. 

To drench, to foak. BEER, be'r. f. Liquor made of malt 

•BEDRID, bed'-rid. a. Confined tp and hops. 

the bed by age or ficknefs. ' " BEESTINGS, be'f-tingz. f. See 
3EDRITE, bAd'-rite. f. The pri- Biestjngs. 

vilege of the marriage bed. BEET, bAt'. f. The name of a 

To BEDROP, be-drop'- v. a. To plant. 

befprinkle, to mark with drops. BEETLE, bA'tl. f. A«- infedt dif- 
BEDSTAFF, bAd'-ftaf. f. A wood- tinguiihed by having hard cafes or 

en pin iluck anciently on the hides fiieaths, under which he folds his 

' of the bedftead, to prevent the wings; a heavy mallet. 

•„ clothes from falling oIF. To BEETLE, he’d. v. n. To jot 

BEDSTEAD, bAd'-llid. f. The out j to hang over. 

frame on which the bed is placed. BEETLEBROWED, bA'tl-browd*. a. 

BED ST R AW, bid'-ftra. f. The Having prominent brows. 

* Jtraw laid under a bed to make it BEETLEHEADED, bA'tl-hAd'-ld. a. 

foft. Logger headed, having a &*pid 

BEDSWERVER, bAd'-fwAr-vir. f. head. / 

s V One that is felfe to the bed. BEETLESTOCK, bA'tl-ilofe. f. Th-r 

BEDTIME, bAd'-time. f. The hour handle of a beetle. 

’ ofxefl. BEETRAVE, bAt'-rAve. 7 r 

^BEDUNG, bA-dfing'. v. a. To BEET-RADISH, bAt'-rid-Jlh. J ** 
cover with dung. Beet. 

m, BEDUST, bi-duft'. y. a. To BEEVES, bA'vz. f. Black cattle, 
Crinkle with dull. j oxen. 
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To BEFALL, bi-fl'l. v. n. Ta 
happen to j to come to pa ft- 

To BEFIT, b4-flt\ v. a. To fuit, 
to be fuitable to. 

To BEFOOL, b£-f6'I. v. a. To in¬ 
fatuate, to fool. 

BEFORE, bS-f&'re. prep. Further 
onward in place ; in the front of, 
not behind ; in the prefence of ; 
under the cognizance of; preced¬ 
ing in time ; in preference to ; 
prior to ; fuperior to. 

BEFORE, be-f&'re. ad. Sooner 
than, earlier in time; in time part; 
in fome time lately paft ; previouf- 
ly to ; to this time, hitherto ; fur¬ 
ther onward in place. 

BEFOREHAND, bS-foVe-hind. ad. 
In a ftate of anticipation or preoc¬ 
cupation ; previoufly, by way of 
preparation ; in a ftate of accumu¬ 
lation, or fo as that more has been 
received than expended ; at firft, 
before any thing is done. 

BEFORETIME, be-f&'re-time. ad. 
Formerly. 

To BEFORTUNE, be-fd'r-tine. 
v. n. To betide. 

To BEFOUL, bd-fou'l. v. a. To 
make foul, to foil. 

To BEFRIEND, b4-fr4nd*. v. a. 
To favour ; to be kind to. 

To BEFRINGE, be-frlnj'e. v. a. To 
decorate, as with fringes. 

To BEG, big*, v. n. To live upon 
alms. 

To BEG/b&g'. v. a. To a(k, tofeek 
by petition ; to take any thing for 
granted. 

BEGAN, b£-g£n'. Irregular prete¬ 
rite of the verb Begin ; which 

. fee. 

To BEGET, bi-g&t*. v. a. To ge¬ 
nerate, to procreate ; to produce, 
as effects ; to produce, as accidents. 

BBGETTER,* bS-gAt'-thr. f. He 
that procreates, or begets. 

BEGGAR, b£g'-g&r. f. One who 
lives upon alms ; a petitioner; one 
who aftumes what he does not 
provV. • 

To BEGGAR, Wg'-gfir. v. a.. To 
reduce to beggary, to impovcriih ; 
to deprive; to exhauft. 


BEGGARLINESS, bdg'-gfir-If-nfa. 
f. The ftate of being beggarly. 

BEGGARLY, big'-ghr-l^. a. Mean, 
poor, indigent. 

BEGGARY, beg'-g&r-f. f. Indi¬ 
gence. 

To BEGIN, bS-gin'. v. n. To eny 
ter upon fomething new ; to com¬ 
mence any aftion or ftate; to enter 
upon exigence g to have its origi¬ 
nal ; to take rife; to come into 
adl. 

To BEGIN, bS-gfn'. v. a. To do 
the firft ad of any thing ; to trace 
from any thing as the firft ground ; 
To begin with, to enter upon. 

BEGINNER, b4-gin‘-ndr. f. He 
that gives the firft caufe, or origi¬ 
nal, to any thing; an unexperi¬ 
enced attempter. 

BEGINNING, bfi-gln'-nfng. f. The 
firft original, or caufe ; the entrance 
into adl or being; the ftate in which 
any thing firft is ; the rudiments, 
or firft grounds ; the firft part of' 
any thing. 

To BEGIRD, W-gird'. v. a. To 
bind with a girdle ; to furround, 
to encircle ; to ihut in with a liege, 
to beleaguer. 

To BEGIRT, bl-g4rt r . See Be¬ 
gird. 

BEGLERBEG, b£g'-l£r-b4g. f. The 
chiefgovernourofa province among 
the Turks. 

To BEGNAW, b£-nA'. v. a. To 
bite, to eat away. 

BEGONE, b£-g&n'. interjeft. Go 
away, hence, away. 

BEGOT, be got'. 7 The part. 

BEGOTTEN, bS-gdt'n. f pa/Bveof 
the verb Beget. 

To BEGREASE, b£-gr4'ze. v. a. 
To foil or dawb with fat matter. 

To BEGRIME, b£-grl'me. v. a. To 
foil with dirt deep imprefled. 

To BEGUILE, b4-gyl'l. v. &. To 
impofe upon, to delude ; to de¬ 
ceive, to evade j to deceive pleaf- 
ingly, to amufe. 

BEGUN, b4-giia'. The part, paf- 
five of Begin. 

BEHALF, b£-hi'f. f. Favour, caufe » 
vindication, fupport* 

P* To 



,4b BEHAVE, bi-hk've. v. a. To 
carry, to condu£t. 

To BEHAVE, M-h&'ve. v. n. To 
a£t, to conduft one’s felf. 
BEHAVIOUR, bd-ha'-vyir. f. Man¬ 
ner of behaving one’s felf, whither 
■ .goodor bad ; external appearance; 
geftare, manner of adlion ; ele¬ 
gance of manners, gracefulnefs ; 
conduit, general practice, courfe 
pf life; To be upon one’s Beha¬ 
viour, a familiar phrafe, noting, 
fuch a date as requires great cau¬ 
tion. 

To BEHEAD, b£-h£d'. v. a. To 
kill by cutting off the head. 
BEHELD, b£-n£ld'. particip. paf- 
five from Behold. 

BEHEMOTH, b£-h£m'-m6th, f. 

The hippopotamus, or river-horfe. 
BEHEST, be-h4ft'. f. Command, 
precept. 

EEHIND, be-Wnd. prep. At the 
back of another; on the back part; 
towards the back; following an¬ 
other ; remaining after the depar¬ 
ture of fomething elfe ; remaining 
after the death of thofe to whom it 
belonged; at a diltance from .fome¬ 
thing going before; infericur to 
another. 

BEHIND, be-hi'nd. ad. Backward. 
BEHINDHAND, be-hi'rid-hand. ad. 

■ In a flate in which rents or profits 
are anticipated ; not upon equal 
terms, with regard to forwardneis. 
To BEHOLD, bS-h&'ld. v. a. To 
view, to fee. 

BEHOLD, W-h&'ld. interjea. See, 
lo. 

§£HOLDEN, bd-ho'ldn. part. a. 

* Bound in gratitude. 

BEHOLDER, be-h&'l-dhr. f. Speaa- 
tor. 

BEHOLDING, bd-h6'l-dlng. a. Be¬ 
holden, 

BEHOLDING, bd-h&'l-dlng. part, 
from the verb Behold. Seeing, 
looking upon. 

fEHOOF, be-ho'f. f. Profit, ad- 
ff. vantage. 

Td BEHOOVE, be-ho've. v. n. To 
' be fit, torbe meet. Ufed only im- 
. perfonajjly with If, 


BEL 

BEHOOVEFUL, be-ho've-fdl. a. 
Ufeful, profitable. 

BEHOOVEFULLY, bg-hA've-f&L 
1^. ad. Profitably, ufefully. 

To BEHOWL, bd-how'i. v. a. To 
howl at. 

BEING, bd'-ing. f. Exigence, op- 
ofed to non-entity ; a particular 
ate or condition ; the perfon ex¬ 
iting. 

BEING, bd'-lng. conjuna. Since. 

BE IT SO, be'-lt-fo. A phrafe, fup- 
pofe it to be fo ; let it be fo. 

To BELABOUR, bl-la'-biir. v. a. 
To bear, to thump. 

BELACE, be-ld'fe. v. a. To fallen 
fo as to prevent a rope from runi 
ning out'any farther; to beat, a 
cant word, 

BELAMIE, bll'-a-my'. f. A friend, 
an intimate. 

BELAMOUR, bcl'a-mo'r. f. A 
gallant, confort. 

BELATED, bl-ld'-tid. g. Benight¬ 
ed. 

To BELAY, bS-ld'. v. a. To block 
up, to Hop the pafiage; to place 
in ambulh. 

To BELCH, bdltfh'. v. h. To ejea 
the wind from the llomach; to ifiue 
out by eruaation. 

BELCH, b£ltlh'. f. The aaion of 
eruaation; a cant term for li¬ 
quor. 

BELDAM, bdl'-dam. f. An old 
woman ; a hag. 

To BELEAGUER, bl-leigur. v. a. 
To befiegc, to block up a place. 

BELEAGURER, bd-lc '-gur-fir. f. 
One that befieges a place. 

BELFLOWER, bdl'-flowr. f. A 
plant. 

BELFOUNDER, bul'-foun-d&r. f. 
He whofe trade it is to found or call 
bells. 

BELFRY, bll'-fry. Y. The pipce 
where the bells are rung. 

To BELIE, be-Iy'. v. a. To coun¬ 
terfeit, to feign, to mimick ; to 
give the lie to, to charge with 
falfehood ; to calumniate* ; to 
give a falfe reprefentation of any 
thfng. 

BELIEF, bS-ld'f. f. Credit given 

tq 
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to lomethihg which we know ndt 
of ourfelves ; the theological virtue 
of faith, or firm confidence of the 
truths of religion ; religion, the 
body of tenets held ; perfuafion, 
opinion ; the thing believed; creed, 
a form containing the articles of 
faith. 

BELIEVABLE, bS-ld'-vabl. a. Cre¬ 
dible. 

To BELIEVE, bS-ld'v. v. a. To 
credit upon the authority of an¬ 
other ; to put confidence in the ve¬ 
racity of any one. 

To BELIEVE, b£-le'v. v. n. To 
have a firm perfuafion of any thing; 
to exercife the theological virtue 
of faith. 

BELIEVER, bc-ld'-vur. f. He that 
believes, or gives credit; a pro- 
feflor of Chriftianity. 

BELIE V1NGLY, bc-Ie'-vlng-ty. ad. 
After a believing manner. 

BELIKE, bd-ll'ke. ad. Probably, 
likely, perhaps; fometimes in a 
fenfe "of irony. 

BELL, bcl'. f. A veflel, or hollow 
body of call metal, formed to make 
a noife by the adl of fome inllru- 
ment linking againlt it ; it is ufed 
for any thing in the form of a bell, 
as the cups of flowers. 

To BELL, bel'. v. n. To grow in 
buds or flowers in the form of a bell. 

BELLE, bdl'. f. A young lady. 

BELL-FASHIONED, bdi'-fW-imd. 
a. Having the form of a bell.- 

BELLES LETTRES, bdl'-ldt'rV f. 
Polite literature. 

BF.LLIGERANT, 1 bel-lid z h'-e- 
f rint. 

BELLI G EROU S, J bel-lldzh'-e- 

rus. a. Waging war. ' 

BELLIPOTENT, bdl-llp'-p6-tent. 
a. Mighty in war. 

Ttr BELLOW, bdl'-16. v. n. To 
make a noife as a bull ; to make 
any Violent outcry; to vociferate, 
to clamour ; to roar as the fea, or 
the wind. 

BELLOWS, bdl'-lus. f. The in- 
ftrument ufed to blow the fire. 
BELLUINE, bdl'-lfijge. a. Beafl- 
ty , brutal, 


BELLY, bdl'-ty. f. That fmUdSf' 
the human body which .• reaches 
from the bread to the thighs, con r 
taining the bowels.; the womb; 
that part of a man which requires, 
fodd ; that part of any thing that 
fwells out into a larger capacity ; 
any place in which fometmog is 
inclofed. 

To BELLY, v. n. To hang 

out, to bulge out. 

BELLYACHE, bel'-lf-Akc. f. The 
cholick- 

BELLYBOUND, bdl‘-l£-bonnd. a. 
Collive. 

BELLYFUL, bei'-ly-ffil. f. As 

much food as fills the belly. 

BELLYGOD, bel'-l^-god. f. A 

glutton. 

BELLY-TIMBER, bdl'-l^-tlm'-bir. 
f. Food to fupport the belly. 

BELMAN, .bel'-min. f. He whole 
bufinefs it is to proclaim any thing 
in towns, and to gain attention by 
ringing his bell. 

BELMETAL, bel'-mdtl. f. The 

metal of which bells are made. 

To BELOCK, bc-l&k'. v. a. To 

fallen. 

To BELONG, bd-l&ng'. v. n. To 
be the property of; to be the pro¬ 
vince or bufinefs of; to adhere, or 
be appendant to; to have relation 
to ; to be the quality or attribute of. 

BELOVED, bd-luv'-ed. a. Dear. 

BELOW, be-16'. prep. Under in 
place, not fo high ; inferior .in 
dignity ; inferior in excellence ; 
unworthy of, unbefitting. 

BELOW, bd-16'. ad. Jn the lower 
place; on earth, in oppofltldb to 
heaven ; in hell, in the regions of 
the dead. 

To BELOWT, bd-low't. v. a. 
To treat with opprobrious lan¬ 
guage. 

BELSWAGGER, bel'-fwig-g&r. f. 
A whoremafter. 

BELT, belt', f. A girdle, a cinc¬ 
ture. 

BELWETHER, bdl'-wdth-Ar. f. A 
fheep which leads the flock with a 
bell on hit neck: hence. To. bear 
the bell* 


To 
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'S'© BELY. See Bstic. 

To BEMAD, bA-m£d'. v. a. To 

make mad. 

To BEMIRE, bd-ml're. v. a. To 
dnag, or incumber in the mire. 

To BEMOAN, bA-m&'u. v. a. To 
lament, to bewaiL 
BEMOANER, be-m&'-nur f. A 
lamenter. 

♦To BEMQCK, bA-m6k'. v. a. To 
, treat with mocks; to make a jell 
of 

To BEMOtL, bA-moi'l. v. a. To 
bedrabble, to bemire. 

T6 BEMONSTER, be-m6ns'-tur. 

v. a. To make monltrous. 
BEMUSED, bA-mu'zd. a. Over¬ 
come with muling. 

BENCH, bAntfh'. f. A feat; a feat 
ofjufiice; the perfons fitting upon 
a bench. 

BENCHER, ben'-tlh&r. f. The fe- 
■ior members of the fociety of the 
tarns of court. 

To BEND, bend', v. a. To make 
crooked, to crook; to diredl to a 
certain point ; to incline ; to fub 
due, to make fubmiffive. 

To BEND, bend*, v. n. To be in- 
curvated ; to lean or jut over; to 
be fubmiffive, to bow. 

PJEND, bend', f. Flexure, incurva- 
V,tion ; the crooked timbers which 
vouice the ribs Or (ides of a ihip 
SEND ABLE, ben' dibl. a. That 
hi bent. 

RENDER, bin'-dhr. f. The perfon 
who bends; the inflrument with 


Which any thing is bent. 
RfeNDWITH, bend'-wltfc. f. An 
t barb. 

BENEAPED, lA-nA'pt. a. A fhip 
is laid to be beneaped, when the 
water does not flow high enough to 
-bring her off the ground. 
BENEATH, f>A-nA'th. prep. Un- 
_ db, lower in place ; lower in rank, 
^excellence, or dignity; unworthy 

bi nA'ih. ad. In a 
iowCT^tace, under ; below, as op- 
, MM to heaven. 

BENEDICT, bAn'-A-dfkt. a. Hav- 
‘ |«g mild and falubrious qualities. 


BENEDICTION, bAn-«-dlk'-lhun. 
f. Bleffing, a decretory pronun¬ 
ciation of happinefs; the advan¬ 
tage conferred by bJelling ; ac¬ 
knowledgments for bleffings re-, 
ceived ; the form of infiitutibg an j 
abbot. > 

BENEFACTION, bAn-A-fik'-Oi&n. 
f. The a£t of conferring a bene-, 
fit ; the benefit conferred. 

BENEFACTOR, bAn-A-ftk'-titr. f. 
He that confers a benefit. 

BENEFACTRESS, ben-A-fik'-trls. 
f. A woman who confers a bene¬ 
fit. 

BENEFICE, bAn'-A-fls. f. Advan¬ 
tage conferred on another. This 
word is generally ufed for all eccle- 
fiaflical livings. 

BENEFICED, bAn'-A-flfh a. Pof- 
fefled of a benefice. 

BENEFICENCE, bA-nAf'-l-fAnfe. f. 
A Alive goodnels. 

BENEFICENT, bA-nAf-l-fAnt. a. 
Kind, doing good. 

BENEFICIAL, ben-A-filh'-il. a. 
Advantageous, conferring bene¬ 
fits, profitable ; helpful, medici¬ 
nal. ♦ 

BENEFICIALLY, bAn-A-filh'-Al-!>\ 
ad. Advantageoufly, helpfully. 

BENEFJ Cl ALNESS, bAn-A-fllh'-4I- 
nis. f. Ufefiilnefs, profit. 

BENEFICIARY, bAn-A-fllh'-A-r*. a. 
Holding fomething in fubordination 
to another. 

BENEFICIARY, bAn-A-fffh'-A-r£. f. 
He that is in polTelfion of a benefice. 

BENEFIT, bAn'-A-fit. f. A kind- 
nefs, a favour conferred ; advan¬ 
tage, profit, ufe; in law, benefit 
of clergy is, that a man being found 
guilty of fuch felony as this benefit 
is granted for, is burnt in the hand, 
and fet free, if the ordinary’s com- 
miffioncr Banding By, do fay, ■JLe- 

■ git ut clericus. 

To BENEFIT, bAn'-A-flt. vi a. To 
do good to. 

To BENEFIT, bAn'-A-flt. v. n. To 
gain advantage. ' • 

To BENET, bA-nAt*. v. a. To en- 
fnlre. 

BENEVOLENCE, bA-nAv'-v6-lAnfe. 

f. Dif- 
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f. Pifpofition to do, good, kind- 
ncfs ; the good done, the charity 
given ; a kind of tax. 

BENEVOLENT, bd-nev'-vb-ldnt. 
Kind, having good-will. 

BE* 1VOLENTNESS, bd-n4v'-v&- 
Idnt-nis. f. The fame with Be¬ 
nevolence. 

BENGAL, bdn-g&'l. f. A fort of thin 
flight fluff. 

BENJAMIN, ben'-ja-mln. f. The 
name of a tree. 

To BENIGHT, bd-ni'te. v. a. To 
furprile with the coming on of 
night ; to involve in darknefs, to 
embarrafs by want of light. 

BENIGN, bd-ni'ne. a. Kind, ge¬ 
nerous, liberal ; wholefome, not 
malignant. 

BENIGNITY, b£-nlg'-ni-t£. f. Gra- 
cioufnefs, actual kindnefs ; falu- 
brity, wholefome quality. 

BENIGNLY, bd-nl'ne-lj. ad. Fa¬ 
vourably, kindly. 

BEN1SON, ben'-nl-fitn. f. Bleff- 
ing, benedidiion. 

BENNET, bdn'-nit. f. An herb. 

BENT, bint', f. The ftate of being 
bent; degree of flexure ; declivi¬ 
ty ; utmofl power ; application of 
the mind ; inclination, difpoiition 
towards fomething; determination, 
fixed purpofe ; turn of the temper 
or difpoiition ; tendency, flexion ; 
a Italic or grafs, called the Bent- 
grafs. 

BENT, bdai'. part, of the verb To 
Bend. Made crooked ; diredled to 
a certain point; determined upon. 

BENTING TIME, bdn'-tfng-tlme. 
f.*“ The time when pigeons feed 
on bents before peas are ripe. 

To BENUM, bd-nfim'. v. a. To 
make torpid ; to ftupify, 

BENZOIN, bdn-zoi'n. f. A medi¬ 
cinal kind of rtfin imported from 
the Eaft Indies^ and vulgarly call¬ 
ed Benjamin. 

To BEPAINT, bd-pd'nt. v. a. To 
cover with paint. 

ToBEPINCH, bd-plnt(h'. v. a t To 
mark with pinches. 

To BEPISS, bd-pis'. v. a. To* wet 
with urine. 



To BEQUEATH, bt-kwiH&Vip 

To leave by will to another'. -«"■; 

BEQUEATHMENT, bd-kw4'th- 
radnt. f. A legacy. 

BEQUEST, bd-kwdft'. f. Some¬ 
thing left by will. 

To BERATTLE, bd-rit'l. v. a. To 
rattle off. 

BERBERRY, bi'r-bdr-r£. f. A 

berry of a (harp take, ufed for 
pickles. 

To BEREAVE, bd-rd've. v. a. To 
drip off, to deprive of; to take 
away from. 

BEREAVEMENT, bd-rd'v-mdnt. f. 
Deprivation. 

BEREFT, bd-rdft'. part. paff. of B4- 

R EAVE. 

BERGAMOT, bdr'-gi-m6t. f. A 
fort of'pear, commonly called Bur- 

f amot j a fort of effence, or per- 
ume, drawn from a fruit produced 
by ingrafting a lemon tree on • 
bergamot pear flock ; a fort of 
fnuff. 

To BERHYME, bd-ri'me. v. a. To 
celebrate in rhyme or verfes. 
BERLIN, bdr-lfn*. f. A coach of a 
particular form. 

BERRY, bdr'-r£. f. Any (mall fruit 
with many feeds. 

To BERRY, bdr'-rj. v. a. To beat 
berries. 

BERTRAM, ber'-trara. f. Baflard 
pellitory. 

BERYL, bdr'-ril. f. A kind of pre¬ 
cious ftowe. 


To BESCREEN, bd-flcrd'n. v. a. To 
(helter, to conceal. 

To BESEECH, bd-fd’t(h. v. a. To 
entreat, to fupplicate, to implore } 
to beg, to a(k. 

To BESEEM, bd-ld'm. v. a. To 
become, to be fit. 

To BESET, bd-fdi*. v. a.. To be- 
fiege, to hem in ; tO embarrafs, to 
perplex j to waylay, to fufroond ) 
to fail upon, to harafir. 

To BESHREW, bd-(hr&’. v. a. To 
wi(h a curfe to ; to happen iU 
to. 


iSIDE, bd-sl'de. 1 prep. A* the 
1SIDES, bd-tl'dea. j fide of an*> 
other, near; over and above ; not 

. according 
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'L; according to, though not con¬ 
trary ; out of, in a ftate of devia- 
. tion from. 

BESIDE, be-sl'de. } ad. Over and 
BESIDES, b£-si'jdes. J above ; not 
in this number, beyond this clafs. 
.To BESIEGE, b 6-fc'je. v. a. To 
iv beleaguer," to lay fiege to, to befet 
with armed forces. 

tBESIEGER, be-fe'-jir. f. One cra- 
. ployed in a fiege. 

*T» BESLUBBER. be-fl&b'-bur. v. a. 

To dawb, to fmear. 

'to BESMEAR, bfi-fme'r. v.a. To 
bedawb ; to foil,-to foul. 

To BESMIRCH, be-fmdrtlh'. v. a. 

- To foil, to difcolour. 

To BESMOKE, bc-fro&’kc. v. a. To 
foul with fmoke ; to harden or dry 
in fmoke. 

To BESMUT, be-Wit', v. a. To 
blacken with fmoke or foot. 
BESOM, b&'z-fim. f. An inftru- 
ment to fweep with. 

To BESORT, be-fa'rt. v. a. To 
fuit, to fit. 

BESORT, be-Ia'rt. f. Company, 
attendance, train. 

To BPSOT, be-fot'- v. a. To in- 
; fatuate, to ftupify; to make to 
doat. 

BESOUGHT, beTd't. part. paff. of 
Beseech; which fee. 

To BESPANGLE, bS-fpang’l. v. a. | 
To adorn with fpangles, to be- i 
fprinkle with fomething fhining. | 
To BESPATTER, bS-fpAt'-tfir. v. a. 
To fpot or fprinkle with dirt or 
water. 

To BESPAWL, b^-fpa'l. v. a. To 
~ dawb with fpittle. 
v To BESPEAK, be-fp&'k. v. a. To 
order or entreat any thing before- 
band. i to make way by a previous 
„ jjKftolitgy i to forebode ; to fpsak 
to, to addrefs ; to betoken, to Ihew. 
BjjBSPEAKER, b£-fp£'-kfir. f. He 
r that befpeaks any thing. 

BESPBCKLE, bd-fpik'l. v. a. 
To mark with fpeckles or fpots. 
o BESPEW, b£-fp{.'. v. a. To 
dawb with fpew or vomit. 

To BBSPICE, be-fpl'fe. v. a. To 
ibafim with fpices. 
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To .BESPIT, b6-fpit'. v. a. To 

dawb with fpittle. 

BESPOKE, be-fpo'k. I Irregular 

BESPAKE, bg-fpa'k. J preterite 
of Bespeak. 

BESPOKE, be-fpo'k. 1 Irregular 

BESPOKEN, be-fpft'kn. f participle 
of Bespeak ; which fee. 

To BESPOT, be-fpot'. v. a. To 
mark with fpots. 

To BESPREAD, be-fprW. v.a. To 
fpread over. 

To BESPRINKLE, W-fprink'l. v. a. 
To fprinkle over. 

To BESPUTTER, be-fp&t'-tur. v. a. 
To fputter over fomething, to 
dawb any thing by fputtering. 

BEST, bell', a. Molt good. 

BEST, fceiV. ad. In the highdl de¬ 
gree of goodnefs ; fitteft. 

To BESTAiN, b£-IU'n. v. a. To 
mark with itains, to fpot. 

To BESTEAD, b<?-fU l d. v. a. To , 
profit ; to treat, to accommo¬ 
date. 

BESTIAL, bes' tlhal. a. Belonging 
to a beail ; brutal, carnal. 

BESTIALITY, bef-tlha!'- i-tf. f. 
The quality of hearts. 

BESTIALLY, bes'-tfliil-l^ . ad. Bru¬ 
tally. 

To BESTICK, be-ftlk'. v. a. To 
flick over with any thing. 

To BESTIR, be-ftur'. v.a. To put 
into vigorous aftion. 

To BESTOW, blf'-to. v. a. To 
give, to confer upon ; to give as 
charity ; to give in marriage ; to 
give as a prclent; to apply ; to lay 
out upon ; to lay up, to flow, to 
place. 

BESTOWER, bjf-to-ur. f. Giver, 
difpofer. 

BESTRAUGHT, b£-/li.i'c. particip. 
Diftra£ted, mad. 

To BESTREW, be,ftru*. v. a. To 
I Iprinkle over. 

To BESTRIDE, he-ftrl'de. a. To 
| ftride over any thing ; to have any 
thing between one’s legs j to flep 
over. 

To BESTUD, bd-ftid'. v. a. To 
adorn with ftuds. 

'BET, bet', f. A wager. 

To 
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To BET, bdt'. V. a. To wagftr,to 
flake at a wager. 

To BETAKE, bd-t&'ke. v. a. To 
take, to feize ; to have recourfe to. 

To BETEEM, be-td'm. v. a. To 
bring forth ; to bellow ; to gifre. 

To BETHINK, bd-tfllnk'. v. a. To 
recal to reflection. 

BETHLEHEM. See Bedlam. 

To BETHRAL, be-tftra'l. v. a. To 
enflave, to conquer. 

To BETHUMP, bd-th&rap'. v. a. 
To beat. 

To BETIDE, be-tl'de. v. n. To 
happen to, to befai; to come to 
pats, to fall out. 

BET1ME, bd-tl'me. 7 ad. Seafon- 

EET1MES, be-ti'mz. J ably, ear¬ 
ly ; foon, before long time has 
paSed ; early in the day. 

To BETOKEN, bd-t6'kn. v. a. To 
iignify, to mark, to reprefent; to 
forefhew, to prefignify. 

BETONY, bet'-to-ny. f. A plant. 

BETOOK, be-tuk'. irreg. pret. from 
Betake. 

To BETOSS, be-tos'. v. a. To 
diiturb, to agitate. 

To BETRAY, be tra'. v. a. To 
give into the hands of enemies ; 
to difcover that which has been 
entrufted to fecrecy ; to make 
liable to fomething inconvenient; 
to lhow, to difcover. 

BETRAYER, bd-tta'-itr. f. He that 
betrays, a traitor. 

To BETRIM, bd trim', v. a. To 
deck, to drefs, to grace. 

To BETROTH, bd-tril'til. v. a. To 
contract to any one, to affiance ; 
to nominate to a biffioprick. 

To BETRUST, bd-tr&ft'. v. a. To 
entrufl, to put into the power of 
another. 

BETTER, bdt'-tfir. a. Having good 
qualities in greater degree than 
fomething elfe. 

BETTER, be't-t&r. ad. Well in a 
greater degree. 

To BETTER, bet'-tir. v. a. To 
improve, to meliorate ; to furpafs, 
to exceed, to advance. 

BETTER, bdt'-tur. f. Superior in 
goodnefs. 
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BETTOR; bdt'-tir, 6 die that 
lays bets or wagers. * 

BETTY, bdt'-tf. f. An inftrument 
to break dpefi doors, f 

BETWEEN, bd-twd'n. prep. In 
the intermediate fpace ; from on# 
to another; belonging to two ia 
partnerlhip ; bearing relation to 
two ; in feparation of one from the 
other. 

BETWIXT, bd-twik'ft. prfep. Baa 


tween. 

BEVEL 

EEVIL 


Jbdv'-ii. j 


f. In mafonry. 
aud joinery, a 


kind of fquare, one leg of whick 
is frequently crooked. 

BEVER. See Beaver. 

BEVERAGE, fcdv'-dr-Idzh. f. Drink, 
liquor to be drunk. 

BEVY, bdv'-y. f. A flock of birds ; 
a company ; an aflembly. 

To BEWAIL, be-wS'l. v. a. To 
bemoan, to lament. 

To BEWARE, bd-«4're. v. n. To 
regard with caution, to be fufpi- 
cious of danger from. 

To BEWEEP, be-wd'p. v. a. To 


weep over or upon. 

To BE WET, bd-wdt'. v. a. To 
wet, to moiften. 

To BEWILDER, bd-wfl'-d&r. v. a. 
To lofe in pathlefs places, to. 
puzzle. 

To BEWITCH, be-wltfh'. v. a. To 
injure by witchcraft ; to charm, to 
pleafe. 

BEWITCHERY, bd-wltfh'-S-r^. f. 
Fafcination, charm. 

BEWITCHMENT, bd-witfh'-mia*. 
f. Fafcination. 

To BEWRAY, bd-r£'. v. a. To 
betray, to difcover perfldioafly j to 
fhew, to make vifible. 

BEWRAYER, bd-ri'-ur. f. Be¬ 
trayer, difeoverer. v 

BEYOND, bd-y6nd'. prep. Before, 
at a diftance not reached j on the 
farther fide of ; farther onward 
than ; paft, out' of the reach of; 
above, exceeding to a greater de¬ 
gree than ; above in excellence ; 
remote from, not within .the fpherp 
of ; To go beyond, is to deceive. 

BEZOAR, bd'-z&r. f. A medicinal 

Q. 
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. Rone, formerly in high efieem as 
an antidote, brought from the Ealt 
ladies. 

BEZOARDICK, b£-zS-&'r-dik. a. 
Compounded with bezoar. 

BiANGULATED, b*-ing'-gfi- 
11-tid. 

BlANGULOUS, bf-ing'-gfi- 

'■ 16s. 

Having two corners or angles. 

BIAS, bi'-as. f. The weight lodged 
on one fide of a bowl, which turns 
it from the ftrait line ; any thing 
which turns a man to a particular 
courfe; propenfion, inclination. 

To BIAS, bi'-as. v. a. To incline 
to lome fide. 

BIB, bib', f. A fmall piece of linen 
put upon the breails of children, 
over their cl oaths. 

To BIB, bib', v. n. To tipple ; to 

* fip ; to drink frequently. 

BIBACIOUS, bi-ba'-flats. a. Much 
addifted to drinking. 

BIBBER, blb'-bur. f. A tippler. 

BIBLE, bl'bl. f. The facred volume 
in which are contained the revela¬ 
tions of God. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER, b!b-ty-6g'-gr&- 
fur. f. A tranfcriber. 

BIBLIOTHECAL, blb-lyS-thd'-kdl. 
a. Belonging to a library. 

BIBULOUS, blb'-u-ius. a. That 
which has the quality of drinking 
tnoifture. 

BICAPSULAR, ' bi-kap'-fu-l&r. a. 
A plant whofe feed-pouch is divided 
into two parts. 

BICE, bl'fc. f. A colour ufed in 
painting. 

BICIPITAL, bl-slp'-l-til. I 

B1CIP1TOUS, bi-sip'-i tus. f a ‘ 
Having two heads ; it is applied to 
one of the mufcles of the arm. 

To BICKER, bik'-kur. v. n. To fk-r- 
mifh, to fight off and on ; to quiver, 
to plav backward and forward. 

BICKERER, bik'. ki-rixr. f. A fkir- 
mifher. 

BICKERN, fclk'-kurn. f. An iron 
ending in a point. 

BICORNE, bi'-kurn. J 

.BBCORNOUS, M-ki'r-nfis. J a ‘ ; 
Having two horns. 

5 



BICORPORAL, bi-ka'r-p5-ral. a. 

Having two bodies. 

To BID, bid', v. a. Irregular pre¬ 
terite, Bade, bid' ; participle 
paffive. Bidden: To defire, to 
aik ; to command, to order ; to 
offer, to propofe; to pronounce, 
to declare ; to denounce. 

BIDDEN, bld'n. part. paff. of To 
Bin. Invited ; commanded. 

BIDDER, bld'-dur. f. One who 
offers or propofes a price. 

BIDDING, btd’-dlng. f. Com¬ 
mand, order. 

To BIDE, bi'de. v. a. To endure, 
to fuffer. 

To BIDE, bi'de. v. n. To dwell, to 
live, to inhabit; to remain inaplace. 

BIDENTAL, bi-den'-tal. a. Hav¬ 
ing two teeth. 

BIDING, bi'-dlng. f. Refidence, 
habitation. 

BIENNIAL, bi en'-nyal. a. Of the 
continuance of two years. 

BIER, be'r. f. A carriage on which 
the dead are carried to the grave. 

BIESTTNGS, bc'f-tingz. f. The 
firft milk given by a cow after calv 
ing. 

BIFARIOUS, bl-fi'-ryfis. a. Two¬ 
fold. 

BIFEROUS, bif'-fc-rus. a. Bear¬ 
ing frui: twice a year. 

BIFID, hi’-fld. ? a 

BIFIDATED, blf'-fy-da-tSd. J a ' 
Opening with a cleft. 

BIFOLD, bi'-fold. a. Twofold, 
double. 

BIFORMED, bl'-farmd. a. Com- 
pounded of two forms. 

BIFURCATED, bi-fir'-ka-tld. .. 
Shooting out into two heads. 

BIFURCATION, bi-fur-ki'-Mn. f. 
Divifion into two. 

BIG, big', a. Great in bulk, large; 
teeming, pregnant; full of fome- 
thing ; diftended, fwoln ; great in 
air and mien, proud ; great in fpi- 
rit, brave. 

BIGAMIST, blg'-gi-mM. f. One 
that has committed bigamy. 

B1QAMY, bfg'-g*-my. f. The 
crime of having two wives at 
once. 

BIG- 
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BIGBELLIED, blg'-bH-l^d. a. Preg¬ 
nant. 

BICiGJN, blg'-gln. f. A child's cap. 

B1GLY, big'-l}'. ad. Tumidly, 

haughtily. 

BIGNESS, big'-nls. f. Greatnefs 

of quantity ; fize, whether greater 
or fmaller. 

BIGOT, blg'-gut. f. A man de¬ 
voted to a certain party. 

BIGOTED, blg'-guc-id. a. Blind¬ 
ly prepofleffed in favour of fome- 
thing. 

BIGO TRY,cfclg'-gut-try. f. Blind 
zeal, prejudice ; the prafilice of a 
bigot. 

BiGSWOI.N, blg'-Ywoln. a. Turgid. 

BILANDER, l/l'-ln-dir. f. A 
fmall veflel ufed for the carriage of 
goods. 

BILBERRY, bil'-bir-rj''. f. Whor¬ 
tleberry. 

BILBO, bll'-b6. f. A rapier, a 
fword. 

B11.HOES, bll'-boz. f. A fort of 
Itocks. 

BILE, bi'le. f. A thick, yellow, 
bitter liquor, feparated in the liver, i 
collected in the gall-bladder, and 
difcharged by the common dudL 

BILE, bj'ie. f. A fore angry fwell- 
ing. 

To BILGE, blij'e. v. n. To fpring 

BILIARY, bll'-lya-ry. a. Belong¬ 
ing to the bile. 

BIL1NGSGATE, bil'-Hngz-gate. f. 
Ribaldry, foul language. 

BILLNGUOUS, bi-llng'-gwus. a. 
Layingtwo tongues, 

*jjLIOUS, bll'-lyus. a. Confiding 
of bile. 

To BILK, bilk', v. a. To cheat, to 
defraud. 

BILL, bil*. f. The beak of a fowl. 

BiLL, bil'. f. A kind of hatchet 
with a hooked point. 

BILL, bfi\ f. A written paper of 
any kind ; an account of money ; 
a law prefen ted to the parliament; 
a phyifcian’s prefcription j an‘ad- 
vertifement. 

To BlLL, bil'. v. n. To carefs, as 
doves by joining bills. 
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To BILL, bil'. v. a. To pubfife b* 
an advertifement. 

BILLET', bfl'-tet. f. A fmall paper, , 
a note ; Billet-doux, or a foft Bil¬ 
let, a love letter. 

BILLET, bii'-Ht. f. A fmall log of 
wood for the chimney. 

To BILLET, Li!'-lit. v. a. To di¬ 
rect a foldier where he is to lodge j 
to quarter foldiers. 

BILLIARDS, bll'-lyirdz. f. A kind 
of play. 

BILLOW, bll'-Io. f. A wave fwoln. 

To BILLOW, bii'-lo. v. n. To 
fwell, or roll as a wave. 

BILLOWY, bli'-l&-y'. a. Swelling, 
turgid. 

BIN, bln', f. A place where bread, 
oats, or wine, is repofited. 

BINARY, bl'-r.a-ry. Two double. 

To BIND, bi'nd. v. a. Irregular 
preterite, bou'nd. Participle, bound 
or bou'ndn. To confine with 
bonds, to enchain ; to gird, to 
enwrap; to fallen to any thing; 
to fallen together j to cover a 
wound with drefiings ; to compel, 
to conllrain ; to oblige by llipula- 
tion ; to confine, to hinder ; to 
make coitive ; to reftrain.; To bind 
to, to oblige to ferve fome one ; 
To bind o\er, to oblige to make 
appearance. 

To BIND, bi'nd. v. n. To con¬ 
tract, to grow iliff; to be obliga¬ 
tory. 

BINDER, H'n-dur. f. A man whofe 
trade it is to bind books ; a man 
that binds (heaves j a fillet, a (hrcd 
cut to bind with. 

BINDING, bi'n-ding. f. A bandage. 

BINDWEED, bi'nd-w£d. f. The 
name of a plant. 

BINOCLE, l)i'n-6kl. f, A telefcope 
fitted lo with two tubes, as that 
a diilant object may be feen with 
both eyes. 

BINOCULAR, bl-nik'-fi-lir. a. 
Having two eyes. 

BIOGRAPHER, bi-ig'-grd-ftr. f. 

A writer of lives. 

BIOGRAPHY, bl-ig'-gri-f^. f. 
Writing the lives of men is called 
Biography. 

SL* 
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Bring- 


BIPAROUS, bi'-pl-ris. a. 

ing forth two at a birth. 
BIPARTITE, bl'-par-tlte. a. Hav¬ 
ing two correfpondent parts. 
BIPARTITION, bi-p&r-tifh'-un. f. 

TJie a£l of dividing into two. 
BIPED, bi'-pSJ. f. An animal with 
- two feet. > 

BIPEDAL, bi-pd'-dal. a. Two feet 
in length. 

BIPENNATED, bi-pcn'-na-tld. a. 

Having two wings. 
BIPETALOUS, bl-pdt’-t&-lfis. a. 

Conlifting of two flower-leaves. 
BIQUADRATE, bl-qwS'-dr5te. 
BIQU ADRAT1CK, bi-qwi- 
drat'-Ik. 

• The fourth power arifing from the 
multiplication of a fquare by it- 
felf. 
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BIRCH, bfirtlh'. f. A tree. 

BIRCHEN, burtfh'-ln. a. Made of 
birch. 

BIRD, burd'. f. A general term for 
the feathered kind, a fowl. 

To BIRD, burd'. v. n. To catch 
birds. 

BIRDCAGE, burd’-kaje. f. An in- 
clofure made of wire or wicker, in 
which birds are kept. 

BIRDBOLT, burd'-bolt. f. A fmall 


arrow. 

BIRDCATCHER, bfird'-kitlh-fir. f. 
One that makes it his employment 
to take birds. 

BIRDER, Lurd'-ur. f. A birdcatcher. 

BIRDINGPIECE, burd'-ing-pes. f. 
A gun to flioot birds with. 

BIRDLIME, burd'-llme. f. A glu¬ 
tinous fubfiance fpread upon twigs, 
by which the birds that light upon 
them are entangled. 

BIRDMAN, burd'-min. f. A bird- 
catcher. 

BIRDSEYE, burdz'-i. f. The name 
• of a plant. 

BIRDS FOOT, burdz'-fut. f. A plant. 

BIRDSNEST, burdz'-neft. f. An 
herb. 

BIRDSNEST, burdz'-neft. f. The 
place where a bird lays her eggs 
and hatches her young. 

BIRDSTONGUE, bfirdz'-tfcng. f. 
An herb. 


[BIRGANDER, bdr'-g5ndftr. f. A 
fowl of the goofe kind. 

BIRT, [ pronounced ] brlt'. f. A fi/h 
of the turbot kind. 

BIRTH, birth', f. The aft of com¬ 
ing into life ; extraction, lineage ; 
rank which is inherited by defeent; 
the condition in which any man is 
born ; thing born j the aft of 
bringing forth. 

BIRTHDAY, bdrth'-d5. f. The 
day on which any one is born. 

BIRTHDOM, berth'-dum. f. Pri¬ 
vilege of birth. 0 

BIRTHNIGHT, bdrth’-n!t. f. Th& 
night in which any one is born. 

BIRTHPLACE, berth'-plafe. f. Place 
where any one is born. 

BIRTHRIGHT, bdrtfc'-r!t. f. The 
rights and privileges to which a 
man is born ; the right of the full 
born. 

BIRTHSTRANGLED, berth'- 
flrangld. a. Strangled in being 
born. 

BIRTHWORT, birtli'-wfirt. f. The 
name of a plant. 

BISCUIT, bls'-kft. f. A kind of 
hard dry bread, made to be car¬ 
ried to fea; a compofition of fine 
flour, almonds, and fugar. 

To BJSECT, bi'f-fek’t. v. a. To 
divide into two parts. 

BISECTION, bif-fek'-lhun. f. A 
geometrical term, fignifying the 
divjflon of any quantity into two 
equal parts. 

BISHOP, Wlh'-up. f. One of the 
head order of the clergy. 

BISHOP, Infh'-ip f- A cant word 
for a mixture of wine, oranges, and 
fugar. 

BISHOPRICK, Mfli'-up-rlk. f. The 
diocefe of a bifhop. 

B1SHOPWEED, blfli'-up-wed. f. A 
plant. 

BISK, bilk', f. Soup, broth. 

BISMUTH, bfz'-mutii. f. Marca- 

fite, a hard, white, brittle, mine¬ 
ral fubflance, of a metalline nature, 
found at Mifnia. 

BISSEXTILE, bif-feks'-til. C Leap 
year. 

BISSON, bis'-fun. a. Blind. 

BISTORT, 
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BISTORT, bls'-tort. f. A plant 
called fnakeweed. 

BISTOURY, bls'-tur-y. f. A furgeon’s 
inftrument ufed in making inci- 
fions. 

B1SULCOUS, bi-sul'-kus. a. Clo¬ 
ven-footed. 

BIT, bit', f. The iron part of the 
bridle which is put into the horfe’a 
mouth. 

BIT, bit', f. As much meat as is 
put into the mouth at once; a fmall 
piece of any thing ; a SpanifltWell 
India filver coin, valued at feven- 
pence halfpenny. 

To BIT, bit', v. a. To put the 
bridle upon a horfe. 

BITCH, bltfh'. f. The female of 
the dog kind j a name of reproach 
for a woman. 

To BITE, bi'te. v. a. To crufh or 
pierce with the teeth ; to give pain 
by cold ; to hurt or pain with re¬ 
proach t to cut, to wounti ; to 
make the mouth fmart with an acrid 
tafte ; to cheat, to trick. . 

BITE, bi'te. f. The feizure of any 
thing by the teeth ; the aft of a filh 
that takes the bait; a cheat, a 
trick; a lharper. 

BITER, bi'-tur. f. He that bites ; 
a filh apt to take the bait; a trick- 
er, a deceiver. 

BITTACLE, blt'-takl. f. A frame 
of timber in the ileerage, where 
the compafi- is placed. 

BITTEN, blt'n. pkn. pair, of the 
verb To Bite; which fee. 

BITTER, bit'-tur. a. Having a 
hot, acrid, biting tafte, like worm- 
\vboa-; (harp, cruel, fevere; ca¬ 
lamitous, miferable ; reproachful, 
# fa tinea]; unpleafing or hurtful. 

BITTERGOURD, bk'-tur-gord. f. 
A plant. 

BlTTERLY.'blt'-tur-ljk ad. With 
a bitter tafte ; in a biting manner, 
fomfWfully, calamitouily ; fliarp- 
ly, feverely. 

BITTERN, blt'-tfrn. f. A bird with 
long'legs, which feeds upon filh. 

BITTERNESS, bit'-tftr-nls. f. A 
bitter tafte ; malice, grudg%, ha¬ 
tred, implacability ; Jharpoefs, fe- 
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verity of temper; fatire, piquancy, 
keennels of reproach; fortow, 
vexation, affliflion. 

BITTERSWEET, blt'-thr-fwgt. f.: 
An apple which has a compounded 
tafte. 

BITTERVETCH, bk'-tur-vStlh. f, 
A plant. 

BITTERWORT, bit’-tur-wfirt. f, 
An herb. 

BITTOUR, blt'-tor. f. See Bit¬ 
tern. 

BiTUMEN, bf-tu'-men. f. A fat 
unftuous matter dug out of the 
earth, or feummed off lakes. 

BITUMINOUS, bi-tu'-ml-nfts. a. 
Compounded of bitumen. 

BIVALVE, bi'-valv. a. Having 
two valves or fhutters, ufed of thofe 
filh that have two fhells, as oy- 
fters. 

BI VALVULAR, bi-vil'-vi-UK a. 
Having two valves. 

BIX WORT, bik'f-wurt. f. An 
herb. 

B1ZANTINR, blz'-an-tlne. f. A 
great piece of gold valued at fifteen 
pounds, which the king offereth 
upon high feftival days. 

To BLAB, blib'. v. a. To tell what 

• ought to be kept fecret. 

To BLAB, blab', v. n. To tattle, 
to te:l tales. 

BLAb, blab', f. A teltale. 

BLABBER, blab'-bur. f. A tattler, 
a te>'ale. 

BLACK, blak'. a. Of the colour of 
night; dark; cloudy of counte¬ 
nance, fullen ; horrible, wicked; 
difm il, mournful. 

BLACK-BRYONY, blik-brf'-&-n£. 
f. The name of a plant. 

BLACK-CATTLE, blik'-kitl. f. 
Oxen, bulls, and cows. 

BLACK-GUARD, bl&g-gk’rd. f. A 
dirty fellow. A low term. 

BLACK-LEAD, bliik-16d'. f. A 
mineral found in the lead mines, 
much ufed for pencils. 

BLACK-PUDDING, bUk-pfid'- 
ding. f. A kind of food made of 
blood and grain. 

BLACK-ROD, blik-r6d'. f. The 
u/fcer belonging to the order of the 

garter; 
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^gmter ffirtafletd from the black BLAME ABLE, blA'-mlbl. a. Cal- 
•red he carries in his hand. He is pable, faulty, 
oilier of the parliament. BLAMEABLENESS, bla'-mabl-nis. 

SLACK, b!4k\ f. A black colour; f. Fault. 

mourning; a blackamoor ; that part BLAMEABLY, bJu'-ma-bly. ad. Cul- 
of the eye which is black. pably. 

*1*0 BLACK, blik'. v. a. To make To BLAME, b!.Yme. v. a. r Io ccn- 
black, to blacken. fure, to charge with a fault. 

BLACKAMOOR, blak'-a-m6r. f. A BLAME, bla'me. f. Imputation of 
negro. a fault; crime; hurt. 

BLACKBERRY, blak'-b<W. f. A BLAMEFUL, bhVmv-ful. a. Cri- 

* fpecics of bramble ; the fruit of it. minaJ, guilty. 

BLACKBIRD, blak'-burd. f. The BLAMELESS, Iw'mc-lls. a. Guilt- 

* name of a bird. lefs, innocent. 

BLACK-BROWED, bldk'-browd. BLAMELESLY, bli'mc-Jcf-K. ad. 

a. Having black eyebrows ; Innocently. 

gloomy; difmal. BLAMELESNESS, blamc-lcf-nJs. 

To BLACKEN, blak'n. v. n. To f. Innocence, 
rnake of a black colour; to darken, BLAMER, bla'm-ur. f. A cen¬ 
to defame. finer. • 

To BLACKEN, blak'n. v. n. To BLAME WORTHY, blu'me-w ur-th\-. 

grow black. a. Culpable, blameable. 

BLACKISH, bttk'-Hh. a. Some- To BLANCH, blant'lh. v. a. To 
what black. whiten ; to llrip or peel fuch things 

BLACKMOOR, blak'-mt>r. f. A as have hulks ; to obliterate, to pafs 

negro. over. 

BLACKNESS, blik'-nL. f. Black BLANCHER, blAn'-tfliftr. f. A 
colour ; darknefs. whitener. 

BLACKSMITH, blak'-fmfth. f. A BLAND, bland', a, Soft, mild, 
fmith that woiks in iron, lo called gentle. 

from being very fmutty. * To BLANDISH, blan'-diih. v. a. 

'^LACKTAIL, blak'-tal. f. The 'Io fmooth, to foften. 

ruff or pope. A fmall filh. BLANDISHMENT, blan'- dilh - 

BLACKTHORN, blak'- thorn. f. ment. f. A6X of fondnefs, expref- 
The floe. lion of tendernefs by gefture; foft 

BLADDER, blad'-dur. f. That vef- words, kind fpeeches ; kind treat- 

fel in the body w'hich contains the ment. 

urine; a blifter, a puftule. BLANK, blank', a. White; un- 

BLADDER-NUT, blad'-dur-nut. f. written ; confufed; without rhime. 

A plant. BLANK, blank', f. A void fpacc ; 

BLADDER SENA, hlad'-dur-fen-a. a lot, by which nothing is gained , 

f. A plant. a paper unwritten ; the point to 

BLADE, bl&'de. f. The fpire of w'hich an arrow or Ihot is direft- 

grafs, tb« green Ihoots of corn. ed. 

BLADE, bli'de. f. The lharp or BLANKET, blink'-it. f. A wool- 
firiking port of a weapon or inltru- len cover, foft, and ioofely woven ; 
(pent ; a brilk man, either lierce or a kind of pear. 

- gay. To BLANKET, hlink'-lt. via. To 

BLAjSEBONE, blYde-hone. f. The cover with a blanket; to tofs in a 
fifeprula, or feapular bone. blanket. 

BLADED, WT-dld. a. Having BLANKLY, biink'-ty. a d. In a blank 
blades or fpires. manner, with palenefs, with con- 

BtLAlN, bl&'n. f. Apuftule, ablif- fulibn. 

To BLASPHEME, blif-fS'm. v. a. 

* To 
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To fpeak ill terms «f impious Ir¬ 
reverence of God j to fpeak evil 
of. 

To BLASPHEME, blaf-fe'm. v. n. 
To fpeak blafphcmy. 

BLASPHEMER, blaf-ffi'-mur. f. A 
wretch that fpeaks of God in im¬ 
pious and irreverent terms. 

BLASPHEMOUS, blis'-fe-mus. a. 
Impioufly irreverent with regard to 
God. 

BLAS!’HEMOUSL Y, bhL'Yo-muf- 
]^. ad. Impioufly, with wicked 
irreverence. 

BLASPHEMY, bk\s'-fS-my. f. Blaf- 
phemy is an offering of feme in¬ 
dignity unto God himfelf. 

BLAST, Mail'. f A gull or puff of 
wind; the found made by any in- 
flrument of wind mufick ; the ilroke 
of a malignant planet. 

To BLAST, Mail'. v. a. To firike 
vvith feme fudden plague; to make 
to wither; to injure, to invalidate; 
to confound, to It.ike with ter- 
rottr. 

BLASTMENT, blifi'-mint. f. Sud¬ 
den ftroke of infection. 

BLATANT, bii'-tant. a. Bellow¬ 
ing as a calf. 

To BLATTER, bhV-tur. v. n. To 

roar. 

BLAY, bla. f. A fmall whitifli ri¬ 
ver filh; a bleak. 

BLAZE, bla'z?. f. A flame, the 
light of the flame; publication; a 
white mark upon a hone. 

To BLAZE, Maze. v. n. To flame; 
to be corfpicuous. 

To BLAZE, bl.tYe. v. a. To pub- 
Iifft, it) make known; to blazon ; 
to inflame ; • to fire. 

BLAZER, bl;V zur. f. One that 
(breads reports. 

To BLAZON, blaz'n. v. a. To ex¬ 
plain, in proper terms, ihe figures 
on enfigns armotial; to deck, to 
embedilh; to difplay, to fet to 
fhow ; to celebrate, to fet out ; to 
blaze about, to make publick. 

BLAZONRY, blaz'-in-ry. f. . The 
art of blazon in jr. 

To ELEACH, bie'tfli. v. a.* To 
whiten. 
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BLEAK, hte'k. a. Pale r 

chill. 

BLEAK, ble'k. f. A fmall river 

, filh. 

BLEAKNESS, bkl'k-nls. f. CoW- 
nefs, chillnefs. 

BLEAKY, ble'-ky. a. Bleak, ■ ooW, 
chill. 

BLEAR, ble'r. a. Dim with rheum 
or water ; dim, obfeure in general. 

BLEAREDNESS, ble'-red-nis. f. 
The Race of being dimmed with 
rheum. 

To BLEAT, ble't. v. a. To cry a* 
a flieep. 

BLEAT, ble't. f. The cry of a lhcep 
or lamb. 

BLEB, bleb', f. A blifter. 

BLED, bled'. Preterite and parti¬ 
ciple of the verb To Bleed ; which 

{tc. 

To BLEED, blu'd, v. n. To lofe 
blood, to run with blood ; to drop, 
as blood. 

To BLEED, blS'd. v. a. To let 
blood. 

To BLEMISH, blSm'-Ilh. v. a. To 
maik with any deformity; to de¬ 
fame, to tarniih, with refpedt -to 
reputation. 

BLEMISH, blem'-Jfh. f. A mark 
of deformity, a fear; reproach, 
difgrace. 

To BLENCH, bldntfh'. v. n. To 
(brink, to ilart back. 

To BLEND, blind'. v. a. To mingle, 
together; to confound; to pollute, 
to fpoil. 

BLENT, blent'. The obfolete par¬ 
ticiple of Blend. 

To BLESS, bles'. v. a. To make 
happy, to profper ; to wifti happi- 
nefs to another ; to praife ; to glo¬ 
rify for benefits received. 

BLESSED, blcs'-s£d. particip. a. 
Happy, enjoying heavenly fieli- 
city. 

BLESSEDLY, blds'-s£d-l£. ad. Hap- 
pi!y. 

BLESSEDNESS, bli*s'-sM-nJs. f. 
Happinefs, felicity ; fanciity j hea¬ 
venly felicity ; Divine favour. 

BLESSER. bl£s'-sur. f. He that 
bleffes. 
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^HiES^ING, blia'-slng. f. Behedic- 
tion j the means of happinefs ; Di¬ 
vine favour. 

BLEST, bl&fk'. part. a. Happy. 

BLEW, blu'. The preterite from 
Blow. 

BLIGHT, bli'r. f. Mildew; any 
thing nipping, or hlaliing. 

To BLIGHT, bli't. v.a. To blaft, 
to hinder from fertility. 

BLIND, bli'nd. a. Without fight, 
dark; intelledlually dark ; unfeen, 
private; dark, obfcure. 

To BLIND, bli'nd. v. a. To make 
blind; to darken; to obfcure to 
the eye ; to obfcure to the under- 
Handing. 

BLIND, bli'nd. f. Something to 
hinder the fight; fomething to 
miflead. 

To BLINDFOLD, bll'nd-f&ld. v.a. 
To hinder from feeing by blinding 
the eyes. 

BLINDFOLD, bli'nd-fold. a. Hav¬ 
ing the eyes covered. 

BLINDLY, bli'nd-ly". ad. Without 
fight ; implicitly, without exami¬ 
nation ; without judgment or di¬ 
rection. 

BLINDMAN’S BUFF, bll'nd-minz- 
b&f. f. A play in which fome 
One is to have his eyes covered, 
and hunt out the reft of the com- 

panjr. 

BLINDNESS, bll'nd-nis. f. Want 
of fight ; ignorance, intellectual 
darknefs. 

BLINDS1DE, bll'nd-si'de. f. Weak- 
nefs, foible. 

BLINDWORM, bli'nd-wurm. f. 
A final 1 viper, venomous. 

To BLINK, blink', v. n. To wink; 
to fee obfcurely. 

BLINKARD, blink'-ird. f. One 
that has bad eyes ; fomething 
twinkling. 1 

BLISS, blu. f. The higheft degree 

. of happinefs ; the happinefs of 
blefied fouls ; felicity in gene¬ 
ral. 

BUSSFUL, blis'-fhl. a. Happy in 
the higheft degree. 

JBLISSFULLY/bUs'-fM-lf. ad. Hap- 
pily. 

*>• 
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BLISSFULNESS, Mb'-Al-rifa. £ 

! Happinefs. 

BLISTER, blL'-t&r. f. A puftule 
formed by railing the cuticle from 
the cutis ; any fwelling made by 
the feparation of a film or fkin from 
the other parts. 

To BLISTER, blls'-tiir. v. n. To 
rite in blifters. 

To BLISTER, blls'-tir. v. a. To 
raife blifters by fome hurt. 

BLITHE, bli'the. a. Gay, airy. 

BLITHLY, bli'th-ty. ad. In a blithe 
manner. 

BLTTHENESS, bH'th-nls. 1 

BLITHSOMENESS, bli'th-fum- V 
nis. j 

f. The quality of being blithe. 

BLITHSOME, bll'th-ffim. a. Gay, 
cheerful. 

To BLOAT, blo’ie. v. a. To 
fwell. 

To BLOAT, blo'te. v. n. To grow 
turgid. 

BLOATEDNESS, blo'-ted-nls. f. 
Turgidnefs; fwelling. 

BLOBBER, blob'-bur. f. A bub¬ 
ble. 

BLOBBERLIP, blob'-bfir-llp. f. A 
thick lip. 

BLOBBERLIPPED, bl6b'-bfir- f 
llpt. > a. 

BLOBLIPPED, blob'-llpt. J 
Having levelled or thick Ups. 

BLOCK, bl6k'. f. *A fhort heavy 
piece of timber ; a rough piece of 
marble ; the wood on which hats 
are formed ; the wood on which 
criminals are beheaded ; an ob- 
ftruClion, a flop ; a fea term for a 
pully ; a blockhead. - 

To BLOCK, bl&k'. v. a. To (hut 
up, to enclofe. 

BLOCK-HOUSE, blik'-houfe.-f. A 
fortrefs built to obilrudt or block 
up a pafi«. *■ 

BLOCK-TIN, blok'-tin'. f. Tin 
pure or unmixed. * 

BLOCKADE, blik-ki'de. f. A 

fiege carried on by ihutting up the 
place. 

To BLOCKADE, bI6k-ka'de. v. a. 
Tt> fhut up. 

BLOCKHEAD, bl6k'-h£d. f. A 

ftupid 
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ilupid fellow,a dolt, a man with¬ 

out parts 

BLOCKIiK ADED, blok'-hed'-id. a. 
Stupid, dull. 

BLOCKISH, blok'-f/h. a. Stupid, 
dull. 

BLOCK! SHLY, blok'-Bh-ty. ad. 
in a liu- i f usapncr.. 

BLOCK LSILXKoS, b!ok'-Jih-nls. f. 
Stupidity. 

BLOOD, bind'. f. The red liquor 
t’tat circulates in the bodies of ani¬ 
mals ; child ; progeny ; family, 
kindred ; descent, lineage ; birth, 
high extraction ; murder, violent 
death ; temper of mind, iiate of 
t he paflio. s ; iiot fpark; man of 
lire. 

Fo BLOOD, bind', v. a. To ftain 
with blood ; to enure to blood, at 
a hound ; to heat, to exafperate. 

BLOOD COLTKRF.D, blud'-Lol- 
tiirJ. a. Blood fprinkled. 

BLOODSTONE, biud'-ilbne. i. The 
bloodllone is green, fpotted with a 
blight i•.‘cod-red. 

BLOOD i IjIKSTY, blud'-thurf-tv. 
a. Delirous to fltcd blood. 

LLOOD FLOWER, blud'-flowr. f. 

"i plant. 

Bl.OODuUILTlNESS, blud'-glk'- 
v-nis. f. Murder. 

BLOOD HOUND, blink-hound, f 
-i hound that follows by the feent 
of blood. 

BLOODILY, blud'-i-lj . a. Cruelly. 

B ' OODITn ESS, blud'-y-nls. f. The 
date of lining bloody. 

n.OOi)! ESS, ldiid'-lls. a.. With¬ 
out Liood, dead ; without (laugh¬ 
ter. 

BLOODSHED, blitd'-flied. f. The 
crime of Flood, or murder; /laugh¬ 
ter. 

BLOODSHEDDER, blud'-fh£d~dfir. 
f. Murderet. 

BLOODSHOT, blud'-fhot'. 1 

BLOODSHOTTEK, bind'- £ a. 
Ihot'n. • J 

Filled with blood burfling from its 
proper veffels. 

BLOODSUCKER, bliid'-fuk-fir. f. 
A leech, a fly, any thing fhat^iicks 
blood ; a murderer. 

Vol. I. 
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. BLOOD-VESSEL, bluj'-vit-sll. ; f. 
Any veflel in which the blood cir¬ 
culates in an animal ; a vein, aui 
artery. 

BLOODY , blud’-y. a . Stained with, 
blood ; cruel, murderous. 

BLOOD Y-FLUX, blud'-^-flik's. f, 
A loofenefs attended with a dif-V 
charge of blood. 

BLOOD Y-MINDED,blud'-^-ml'ndx 
id. a. Cruel ; inclined to mur¬ 
der. 

BLOOM, blb'm. f. A bloilbm ; the 
fiate of immaturity. 

7'o BLOOM, blo'm. v. n. To bring 
or yield bloffoms ; to produce, as 
blofloms; to be in a Bate of vouth. 

BLOOMY, bl&'-m£. a. Full of 
blooms, flowery. 4 

BLOSSOM, blos'-sum. f. The 
flower that grows on any plant. 

To BLOSSOM, blos'-sum. v. n. To 
put forth bloflbms. 

To BLOT, blot', v. a. To oblite¬ 
rate, to make writing invifible; to 
efface, to erafe; to blur ; to dif-. 
grace; to disfigure; to darken. 

BLOT, blot', f. An obliteration of 
fonjething written ; a blur, a fpot; 
a fpot in reputation. 

ELOTCH, biotfh'. f. A fpot or 
puftule upon the (kin. 

lo BLOTE, blo'te. v. a. To fmoke, 
or dry by the fmoke. 

BLOW, bio', f. A llroke ; the fa¬ 
tal flroke ; a Angle action, a Bid¬ 
den event ; the a& of a fly, by 
which he lodges eggs in flefh. 

To BLOW, bib', v. n. To move 
with a current of air ; this word 
is ufed fometimes imperfonally 
with It, as. It blows; to pant, 
to puff; to breathe hard ; to found 
by being blown ; to play mufically 
by wind ; to bloom, to bloflom ; 
To blow over, to pafs away with¬ 
out efreiii; To blow up, to fly into 
the air by the force of gunpowder. 

To BLOW, b!6'. v. a. To drive by 
the force of the wind ; to inflame 
with wind ; to fwcll, to puff into 
fize ; to found an inftrument of 
wind mu lick ; to warm with the 
breath ; to fpread by report; to 
R infc# 
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To BOIL, boil. v. a. To feeth ; 
to heat by putting into boiling wa¬ 
ter; to drefs in boiling water. 

BOILER, boi'-lur. f. The perfon 
that boils any thing ; the veflel in 
which any thing is boiled. 

BOISTEROUS, boi'f-te-rus. a. Vio¬ 
lent, loud, roaring, ftormy; tur¬ 
bulent, furious ; unwieldy. 

BOISTEROUSLY, boi'f-td-ruf-ly. 
ad. Violently, tumultuoufly. 

BOJSTEROUSNESS, boi'f-tfe-i uf- 
nls. f. Tumultuoufnefs ; turbu¬ 
lence. 

BOLARY, bo'-la-r^. a. Partaking 
of the nature of bole. 

BOLD, b&'ld. a. Daring, brave, 
flout ; Jraecuted with lpirit; confi¬ 
dent, 'djflBrattrfipulous ; impudent, 
rude j^JpKtiou.s ; Handing out to 
the view • To make bold, to take 
freedoms. 

To BOLDEN, bb'ldn. v. n. To 
make bold. 

BOLDFACE, b&'ld-fufe. f. Impu¬ 
dence, faucinefs. 

BOLDFACED, b&'id-faft. a. Im¬ 
pudent. 

BOLDLY, bt/Id-ly. ad. In a bold 
manner. 

BOLDNESS, bo'jd-nis. f. Courage, 
bravery ; exemption from caution ; 
affurancc, ii«pud-?»ce. 

BOLE, bole. f. '1 m*body or trunk 
of a tree ; a kind of earth ; a mea 
fure of corn containing fix bufhds. 

BOLIS, bo'-lls. f. i’olis is a great 
fiery ball, fw ifitly hurried through 
the air, and generally drawing a 
tail after it. 

BOLL, bb'l. f. A round fl.dk or 
Hem. 

To BOLL, l>6'i. v. n.- To rife in a 
ftalk. 

BOLSTER, bol-ftur. f. Something 
laid in the bed, to fupport the 
head; a pad, or cuilt; coinpreft 
for a wound.. 

To BOLSTER, W/i-flur. v. a. To 
fupport the head with a boiller ; to 
afford a bei to; to held wounds 
together with a ccmprefs ; to fun- 
port, to m ai n tai n. 

BOLT, bo lt. f. An arrow, a dart; 
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a thunderbolt; Bolt upright, that 
is, upright as an arrow ; the bar of 
a door; an irpn to fallen the legs; 
a fpot or fiain. 

To BOLT, b&'lr. v. a. To Ihut or 
fallen with a bolt ; to bluit out; 
to fetter, to fhackle ; to lift, or 
feparate with a fieve ; to examine, 
to try out ; to purify, to purge. 

To BOLT, Iolt. v. n. To fpring 
out with fpeed and fuddennefs. 

BOLTER, bol-tur. f. A fieve to 
feparate meal from bran. 

BOLd HEAD, br/lt-heJ. f. Along 
flrait-necked glal's velll!, a matrafs 
or receiver. 

BOLTING-HOUSE, LiV! - tlng- 
houfe. f. The place where meal 
is lifted. 

BOLTSPRIT, or LOWS'’!? TT, !»«»'- 
fplit. f. A male running out at 
the head of a fitij>, not iLtriding up¬ 
right, but ailop,.-. 

BOLUS, bo'- ’«’i. f. A. medicine, 
made up into a folk mafs, larger 
than pills. 

BOMB, b<W. f. A lou ! m.if ; a 
hollow iron I all, or 'hell, tilled 
with gunpowder, and fundlLcd 
with a vent for a fule:-, or woodi n 
tube filled with t o.nbniVblc r.-it- 
ter, t'A’e tin own o it fn.ro a mortar. 

BOMB-CHEST, 1 ! --tlmi. {. ,\ 

kind of eheit iitie.l witii bombs, 
placed under-giound, to blow up 
in the a r. 

BOMB-K ,TCFT, ! dm’ ketih. ? r 

BOMB-VKoSKL, bond nV->R. f 
A kin.l of fit ip, ilroegly i.t.ilt, to 
bear the Ihock of ;i mortar. 

BOMBARD, bom’-hard. t. A great 
gun ; a barrel for vvi.ie. 

'Fo BOMBARD, bom-hA'rd. v. a. 
'j'o attack with homo-. 

BOMBARDIER, bom -b/.r-dc’r. f. 
The engineer, whole cmploymcBt 
it is to fiiooc bomb,'. 

BOMBARDMENT, lAih - b'.'rd- 
meut. f. An attack made by 
throwing bombs. 

BOM J.LSiN, bom-ti-ze'n. f. A 
flight liken duff. 

lit (MBAS'!', bb.a-bkfT. f. Fuflian, 
big words. 
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BOMBAST, bom-bM.'- a- High 

founding. 

BOMBULATION, bom-bu-Ia'-fhun. 
f. Sound, noiie. 

' BOMBYCINOTJS, boin-b! >-f\r-r.iis. 
a. Silken, made of (ilk. 

BONAROBA, brV-na-ro-KA. f. A 
whore. 

fiONABUS, bo-n;i'-sus. f. A kind 
of puffalo. 

BON CURE’: ! EN, bon-kret'-tfliySn. 
i. A fpecies of pear. 

BOM), bond', f. Cords, or chains, 
with which any one is bound ; li¬ 
gament that hold.- any thing toge¬ 
ther; union, connexion; impri- 
fomnent, c..pti city; cement of 
union, caufe oi union ; a writing 
of obligation ; law by which any 
one is obliged. 

BONDAGE, i on'-vHdzh. f. Captt- 
vitv, impi’{bnment. 

tjOlMOM -ML), i.ond'-niad. f. /’ wo¬ 
man flare. 

AN, bond'-man. f. A man 

/lave. 

BO \ DS V .R V AN'I', bond’-for-\ an t. 
f. A fla-.e. 

id )N DSitR VICE, b6nd'-fer-\ Is. f. 
•Slavery. 

bond'-/hive. f. A 

in;-) in il.ivery. 

iO.NDSMAN, bond's-,-man. f. One 
bound for another. 

B' >N !) Vv lN, bbad'-v,um-un. f. 

_- A won. *>, Have. 

B LIE, ho'nc. f. Th * fr.Iid parts of 
t oe body of an animal ; fragment 
< t a ear. a bone with as much lle/h 
as adheres to it ; To make no 
bones, to make no fcruple ; dice. 

To IiUNii, bo'ne. v. a. To take 
out the hones from the fle/h. 

J.OiNELACli, bo'nc-lafe. f. Flaxen 
lace. 

BONELESS, Bo'ne-’L. a. Without 
hones. 

To BONT.SF.T, biVne-fct. v. n. To 
r-flore a bone out of joint, or join 
a bone broken. 

BONKSETTKR, b<Vne-fet tur. f. 
One who makes a practice of fet- 
ting bones; 

BONFIRE, bO'n-flre. f. A fire made 
for triumph. 
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BONGRACE, bo'n-gris. f. A co¬ 
vering for the forehead. 

BONNET, bon'-nit. f. A bat, a 
cap. 

BONNETS, bon'-nits. f. Small 
fails fet on the courfes on the 
mizy.en, mainfail, and fore- 
fail. 

BONNILY, bon'-n^-ly. ad. Gaily, 
hmylfomcly. 

BONNINESS, bon'-ny-nls, f. Gay- 
etv, handfomeneis. 

BONNY, bon'-ny- a. Handfome, 
beautiful; gay, merry. 

i>< )NNY-CLABBER, hon-ny-klab'- 
bi’ir. f. Sour buttermilk. 

BONUM MAGNUM, bo'-num- 
mag'-r.um. f. A great plum. 

BONY, Lo'-nv. a. Confiding of 
bones; full of bones. 

LOOBY, btV-by. f. A dull, heavy, 
1tup : d fellow. 

BOOK., bb'k. f A volume in which 
we read or v/rite ; a particular part 
of a work ; the regiiler in which 
a trader k?eps an account; In 
bo des, in kind remembrance ; 
With -ut book, by memory. 

To BOOK, bb'k. v. a. To regifter 
in a bo’•it. 

BOi... K-1*I EKPIXG, io'k kep-Ing. f. 
The art of keeping accounts. 

BOOKBINDER* tx/k-bin-dir. f. 

A man whefe profefiion it is to bind 
books. 

BOOK1TJL, bb'k ful. a. Crowded 
v.-itii undigeiied knowledge. 

BO' K>SH, bb'-kffli. a. Given to ' 
books. 

BOOKISHNESS, bo'k-ilh-nis. f. 
Oveilludioufnefs. 

BOCKLEARMED, • bok-ldr'-nld. a. 

Verfed in books. 

BOOK LEARNING, b6k-l£r'-nlng. 
f. Skill in literature, acquaintance 
with books. 

BOOKMAN, b6'k-man. f. A matt 
whofe profefiion is the ftudy of 
books. 

BOOKMATE, bo'k-mate. f. School¬ 
fellow. 

BOOKSELLER, luVk-ftl-l&r. f. A 
man whofe profefiion it is to fell 
books. 

BOOK- 
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BOOKWORM, l>6'k-wfirm. f. A 
mite that eats holes in books ; a 
ftudenttoo clofely fixed upon books. 

BOOM, b6'm. f In Tea-language, 
a long pole ufed to fpread out the 
clue of the fiudding fail; a pole 
with bullies or baikets. Tec upas a 
mark to fhew the failors how to 
fleer ; a bar laid crofs a harbour , 
to keep out the enemy. 

To BOOM, bo'm. v. n. To ruth 
with violence. 

BOON, bo'n. T. A gift a grant. 

BOON, bo'n a. Gay, merry. 

BOOK, bob. f. A lout, a clown. 

BOORIoH, bor-ilh. a. Clownilh, 

• ruftick. 

BOORISHLY, bo'r-Hh-ly. ad. Af¬ 
ter a clownifh manner. 

BOORISHNESS, bo'r - Kh-nls. f. 
Coarfene'' of manners. 

BOOSE, lio'z, f. A flail for an ox, 
or a cow. 

To BOOSE, bo'z. v. n. To drink, 

• to guzzle. Not much ufed. 

BOOSY, bo-zv. a. Merry, a little 

in drink. 

To BOOT, bo'r. v. a. To profit, 
to advantage; to enrich, to bene¬ 
fit. 

BOOT, bo't. f. Profit, gain, ad¬ 
vantage ; To boot, with advan¬ 
tage, ever and above; booty or" 
plunder. 

BOOT, bA't. f. A covering for the 
leg, ufed by horfemen. 

BOOT of a Coach, bo’t. T. The 
place under the coach-box. 

BOOT-HOSE, bo't-h&ze. T. Stock¬ 
ings to ferve for boots. 

BOOT-TREE, bo't-tree. T. Wood 
fhaped like a leg, to be driven in¬ 
to boots for firetching them. 
BOOTCATCHER, b6't-kAtlh-6r. f. 
The perfon whofe bufinefs at an 
inn is to pull off the boots of paf- 
Lengcrs. 

BOOTED, hot-Id. a. In boots. 

BOOTH, bB'ih. f. A houfe built 
of boards or boughs. 

BOOTLESS, bo't Us. a. Ufelefs, 
unavailing ; without fuccefs. 

BOOTY, b6‘-ty. f. Plunder, pil¬ 
lage ; things gotten by robbery 


BOR 

.To play booty, to lofe by de- 

- fign. 

BOPEEP, bo-pc'p- f. To play Bo- ' 
peep, is to look out, and draw' 
back, as if frighted. 

BORACmO, S<J laf-tfho. f. A 
drunkard. 

BORABLE, Lo'-ribl. a. That may¬ 
be bored. 

'HORACE, bin ’-iLly.h. f. A plane. 

BORAX , bo'-iaks. f. An artificial 
fait, prepared from Tal armouiar, 
nitre, edeined tartar, fea fait, and 
alum, diflblved in wine. 

BOR DEL, bor-del'. 1. A brothel, 
a ba.vdy-honfe. 

BORDER, bii'r-dur. T. The outer 
patt or edge of any thing ; tiic 
edge of a country ; the out -r part 
of a garment adorned with needle¬ 
work ; a bank railed round a gar¬ 
den, and let with Sowers. 

To BORDEk, h;i'r-dur. v. n. To 
confine upon ; to approach nearly 
to. 

To BORDER, i a'r-diir. v. a. To 
adorn with a border ; to reach, to 
touch. 

BORDERER, bd'r-di-ifir. f. lie 
that dwells on tiie borders. 

To BOi\E, biVrc. v. a. To pierce 
in a hole. 

To BOR h, bo'rc. v. n. To make a 
hole; to puib forwards to a certain 
point. 

BORE, bo'rc. f The hole made -:v 
boring ; the inf.rument with which 
a hole is bored; the fize of any 
hole. 

BORE, bore. The preterite of 
Bkar. 

BOREAL, bf»'-ryal. a. North¬ 
ern. * 

BOREAS, bd'-ryas. f. The north 
wind. 

BO.REE, bo’-re. f. ' A ftep in dan¬ 
cing. 4, 

BORER, bo'-rur. f. A piercer; an. 
inftrument to make holes with. 

BORN, ba'rn. Come into life. Par¬ 
ticiple of the verb To Beak, in the 
fenle of bringing forth. 

BORN, bo'm. Part, pailive of To 
Bear, when it fignifies to carry, 

fuftain. 
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fuftain, fuffer, &c. See To 

Bear. 

BORNE, bd'rne. Carried, fupport- 
eci, endurtd. 

BOROUGH, hur'-ro. f. A town 

with a corporation. 

To BORROW, Lor'-ro. v. a. To 
take fomething from another upon 
credit; to affc. of another the ufe of 
fomething - for a time ; to ufe as 
one’s own, though not belonging 
to one. 

BORROWER, bo.'-fu ur. f. He 

tliat borrows ; he that takes what 
is an Ollier’s. 

BOSCAGE, bos'-kaje. f. Wood, or 
woodlands. 

BOSKY, bos'-l i. a. Woody. 

BOSOM, bu'/.' u;,!. f. The breall, 
the heart ; the innermoil part of an 
ir.riofure; the folds of the dref:. 
that cover the breall ; the tender 
afliclions ; inclination, ch it re ; in 
compolltion. implies intimacy, con- 
tiucncv., La.d.ais, as my boion; 
friend. 

To BOSOM, Luz'-um. v. a. To 
inclofe in the boflmi ; to conceal 
ir. privacy. 

BOSON, bofn. f. Corrupted from 

Boa rswM n. 

BOSS, UV. f. A ilud ; the part 
in the muifl: of any thing ; 
a thick body of nnv kind. 

BOSSAGE, oos'-iiije. 1. Any Bone 
that has a projecrure. 

• OSVi:.L, bcV/-’. !1. f. A fpccics of 
crowfoot. 

BOTANICAL, L-A-uV-l-kal. } 

SOTS NICK, no -t&n'-nik. J 2 - 
Relating to herbs, {killed in herb'. 

BOi'ANiST, bot'-a-nill. f. One 
{killed in plants. 

£U t A.NOI.OGY, bO-tan-ui'-o jy . f. 
A difeourfe upon plants. 

BOTANY, Ld’.Gi-r). f. Thefcior.ee 
of plants. 

BOVAIUfO, bo tA'r-go. f. A re- 
liflting fort of iood, made of the 
roes of the mullet fiili. 

BOTCH,- i.c.tfh'. f. A fwelling, or 
eruptive dikoloratiou of the fitin ; 
a part in any work ill finilhed ;* an 
adventitious part clumfily added. 


BOO 

To BOTCH, b6tlh’. v. a. To mend 
or patch cloaths clumfily ; to put 
together unfuitably, or unikilfuliy ; 
to mark with botches. 

BOTCHER, botih' ur. f. A mend¬ 
er of old cloaths. 

BOTCKY, bot'-cfhy. a. Marked 
with botches. 

BOTH, bo'th. a. The two. 

BOTH, Loth, conj. As well. 

LOT'S, bat's, f. Small worms in 
the entrails of horfes. 

BOTTLE, bot'l. f. A ftnall veflel 
ef glais, or other matter; a quan¬ 
tity of wine ufually put into a 
bottle, a quart; a quantity of hay 
nr grafs bundled up. 

To BOTTLE, bot'l. v. a. To in¬ 
dole in bottles. 

BOX’! LEFLOWER, b6t'l-flow-ur. 
f. A oiant. 

BO I’TLlSCREW, bot'l-fkro. f. A 
tcrew to pull out the cork. 

BOTTOM, hot'-tum. f. The low¬ 
ed! part of any thing ; the ground 
under the water; the foundation, 
the ground-work ; a dale, a val¬ 
ley ; the deepeft part; bound, li¬ 
mit; the utinoll of any man’s ca¬ 
pacity ; the lalt refort; a veil'd for 
navigation; a chance, or fecurity j 
a ball of thread wound up toge¬ 
ther. 

To BOTTOM, hot'-turn. v. a. To 
build upon, to fix upon as a fup- 
poit; to wind upon fomething. 

To BOTTOM, but'-turn. v. n. To 
rell upon as its fupsort. 

[BOTTOMED, bot-tumd. a. Hav- 

I in<' a bottom. 

“BOTTOMLESS, bot’-u-.rn-Hs. a. 
Vv'ithout a bottom, fathomlefs. 

BOTTOMRY, bot'-tfim-ry. f. The 
:bl of borrow ing money on a flap’s 
bottom. 

BOUD, bon’d. 1". An infeft which 
breeds in malt. 

To ROUGE, bou'je. v. n. To fwell 
out. 

BOUGH, bow', f. An arm or a 
large lhoot of a triee. 

BOUGHT, bi'e. Preterite of To 
Bur. 

To BOULT. See Bolt. 

T a 
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. To BOUNCE, bou'n fe. v. n. To 
fall or By again/t any thing with 
great force j to make a fudden 
leap; to boa ft, to bully. 

BOUNCE, bou'nfe. f. A firong 
fudden blow ; a fudden crack or 
noife ; a boa If, a threat. 

BOUNCER, bou'n-lur. f. A bo aft¬ 
er, a buily, an empty threatener ; 
a liar. 

BOUND, bou'nd. f. A limit, a 
boundary ; a limit by which any 
excurfion is retrained; a leap, a 
jump, a fpring ; a rebound. 

To BOUND, bou'nd. v. a. To li¬ 
mit, to terminate ; to reflrain, to 
coniine; to make to bound. . 

To BOUND, bou'nd. v. n. To 
jump, to fpring; to rebound, to 
fly back. 

BOUND, bou'nd. Part, paflive of 
Bind. 

BOUND, bou'nd. a. Deltined, in¬ 
tending to come to any place. 

BOUNDARY, bou'n-di-r j. f. Li¬ 
mit, bound. 

BOUNDEN, bou'n-cen. Fart. pafT. 
ofB ind. 

BOUNDING-STONE, bou'n- 1 
ding-lldne. > f 

BOUND-STONE.bou'nd-flone. 3 
A Hone to play with. 

BOUNDLESSN ESS, bou'nd-lef-rJs. 
f. Exemption from limits. 

BOUNDLESS, bou'nd-lis. a. Un¬ 
limited, unconfincd. 

BOUNTEOUS, bou'n-ty us. a. Li¬ 
beral, kind, generous. 

BOUNTEOUSLY, bou'n-tyuf-N. 
ad. Libeiallv, generoufly. 

BOUN’l EOUSNEbS, bou’n-tyuf- 
nis. f. Munificence, liberality. 

BOUNTIFUL, bou'n-ty -ful. a. Li¬ 
beral, generous, munificent. 

BOUNTIFULLY, bou'n-. j'-ffill*. 
ad. Liberally. 

BOUNTIFULNESS, bou'n-tjL ful- 
rls. f. ’I he quality of being boun¬ 
tiful, generofity. 

BQUNTIHEAD, bou'n -ifr-hid. ) 

B00NTYHOOD, bou'n-t^-hid. i 

T. Goodnefs, virtue. 

BOUNTY, bou'n-ty. f, Genero- 

' Bey, liberality, munificence. 


To BOURGEON, hur'-jun. v. n. 

To fprout, to flioot into branches. 

BOURxN, bo'rn. f. A bound, a li¬ 
mit; a brook, a torrent. 

To BOUSE, bo'ze. v. n. To drink 

[ lavifliiy. 

BOUSY, bo'-zy. a. Drunken. 

BOUT 1 , bou't. f. A turn, as much 
of an action as is performed at one 
time. 

To BOW, bow', v. a. To bend, or 
inficit; to bend the body in token 
of refpeft or fubmifiion ; to bend, 
or incline, in condefcenfion ; to 
deprefs, to crufli. 

To BOW, bow', v. n. To bend, to 
fuffer fle v ure ; ro make a reve¬ 
rence; to ftoop ; to fink under 
pre fibre. 

BOW, bow', f. An aft of reverence 
or fubmiflien. 

BOW, IvV. f. An inflrument of 
war ; a rainbow ; the inifruments 
with which liring-inftrumeats are 
played upon ; the doubling of a 
firing in a flip knot ; Bow of a 
Imp, that part of her which begins 
at the loof, and ends at the Hern- 
molt parts of the forccaftlc. 

BOW-BENT, bO'-bent. a. C'rook- 
ed. 

COW-HAND, NY-hind. f. The 
hand that draws the bow. 

BOW-LEGGED, bo'-legd. a. Hav¬ 
ing crooked legs. 

BOW-bliOT, bo'-lhot. f. The fgace 
which an airow may pais in its 
flight from a bow. 

BOWELS, bow'-lls. f. lnteftines, 
the veil’ds and organs within the 
body ; the inner parts of any thing ; 
tendernefs, compafiion. 

BOWER, bow'-ur. f. An arbour ; 
it feems to fignify, in Spenfer, a 
blow, a flroke. 

To BOWER, bow'-fir. v. a. To in- 
clofe, as in a bower. Little ufed. 
The verb Embower is more pro¬ 
per. 

BOWER, bow'-fir. f. Anchor fo 

culled. * 

BOWERY, bow'-ur-ry - . a. Full of 
Bowers. 

To BOWGE. See To Bouce. 

BOWL, 
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BOWL, bu'l. f. A vettel to hold 
liquids ; the hollow part of any 
thing; a bafi n, or fountain. 

BOWL, biVJ. f. Bound mafs rolled 
along the ground. 

To BOWL, bo I • v. a. T6 play 
at bowls ; to throw bowls at any 
thing. 

BOWLER, bo'-lur. f. He that plays 
at bowls. 

BOWLINE, bow'-Hn. f. A rope 
faftened to the middle part of the 
outfide of a fail. 

BOWLING-GREEN, InV-lIng-gr^o. 
f. A level piece of ground, kept 
fmooth for bowlers. 

BOWMAN, lx>'-m&n. f. An archer. 

BOWSPRIT, Lo'-fprlt. f. Boltfprit, 

which fpp 

BOWSTRING, bo-firing. f. The 
ltring by which the bow is kept 
ber/t. 

BOWYF.R, bb'-yer. f. An archer; 
orle whcfe trade is to make bows. 

BOX, bbk»'. f. A tree; the wood 
of the tree. 

BOX, bbks'. f. A cafe made of 
wood, or other matter, to hold 
any thing ; the cafe of the mari¬ 
ners compafs ; the cheft into which 
money given is put ; feat in the 
playhoufc. 

To BOX, bbks'. v. a. To inclofe 
in a box. 

BOX, bbks'. f. A blow on the head 
given with the hand. 

I o BOX, bbks'. v. n. To fight with 
the fill. 

BOXEN, bok'fn. a. Made of box, 
refembling box. 

BOXER, boks'-t’ir. f. A man who 
fights with his fills. 

BOY, boy’, f. A male child, not a 
girl ; one in the ftate of adolef- 
cence; older than aft infant ; 
a word of conftmpt for young men. 

To BOY, boy', v. n. To adl like a 
bby. * 

BOYHOOD, boy'-hbd. f. The ftate 
of a boy. 

BOYISH, boy'-Ilh. a. Belonging 
to a boy ; childifh, trilling. 
BOYISHLY, boy'-flh-ty. ad. Chlld- 
ilhly, triflingly, 

Vot. r. 
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I BOYISHNESS, boy'-fffi-nls. f. Child- 

' i/hne/s, triflingnefs. 

BOY1SM, boy'-lzin. f. Puerility, 
chiJdilhncfs. 

BRABBLE, brab'i. f. A clamorous 
conteft. 

To BRABBLE, brAb'l. v. n. To con¬ 
teft noifilv. 

BRABBLER, brab'-Iur. f. A cla¬ 
morous noify fellow'. 

To BRACE, brA'fe. v. a. To hind, 

- to tic clofe with bandages ; to lirain 

up. 

BRACE, brii'fe. f. Cinflure, band¬ 
age ; that which holds any thing 
tight ; Braces of a coach, thick 
ftraps of leather on which it hangs ; 
Braces in printing, a crooked line 
inclofing a paflage, as in a triplet ; 
tenfion, tightnefs. 

BRACE, bra'fe. f. A pair, a 
couple. 

BRACELET, brAs'-lft. f. An or¬ 
nament for the arms. 

BRACER, bra'-fur. f. A cinflure, 
a bandage. 

BRACH, brAt'fh. f. A bitch hound. 

BRACHIAL, brAk'-yal. a. Belong¬ 
ing to the arm. 

BRACHYGRAPHY, brA-klg'-grA- 
ff. f. The art or pra&ice. of writ¬ 
ing in a lhort compafs. 

BRACK, brAk'. f. A breach. 

BRACKET, brAk'-kft. f. A piece 
of wood fixed for the fupport of 
fomething. 

BRACKISH, brak'-Ilh. a. Salt, 
fomething fait 

BRACKISHNESS, brAk'-IIh-nls. f. 
Saltnefs. 

BRAD, brad', f. A fort of nail to 
floor rooms with. 

To BRAG, brAg'. v. n. To boaft, 
to difplay o'.'entatioully. 

BRAG, brag', f. A boaft, a proud 
expreflion ; the thing boafted. 

BRAGGADOCIO, brAg-gA-d&'-lh6. 
f. A puffing, boalling fellow. 

BRAGGARDISM, brAg'-gAr-dfzm. 
f. BoaftfuJnefs ; vain oltentation. 

BRAGGART, brAg'-gart. a. Boaft - 
ful, vainly ollentatious. 

BRAGGART, brAg'-gArt. f. A 

boaft er. 

« BRAGGER, 
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BRAGGER, brig'-gur. f. A boafl 

BRAGLESS, brig'-lls. a. Withou 
a boaft. 

BRAGLY, brig'-Iy. ad. Finely 
Little ufed. 

To BRAID, bra'd. v. a. To weave 
together. 

BRAID, bri'd. f. A texture, a knot 
BRAILS, bra'lz. f. Small ropes 
reeved through blocks. 

BRAIN, bri'n. f. That collection o 
ve&eis and organs in the he;id, from 
which fen fc and motion arife ; the 
underfianding. 

To BRAIN, bra'n. v. a. To kill 
by beating out the brain. 
BRAINISH, bra'n-Ilh. a. Hothead- 
ed, furious. 

BRAINLESS, bran-Hs. a. Silly. 
BRAINPAN, bri'n-pan. f. The fkull 
containing the brains. 

BRANSICK, bri'n-slk. a. Addle¬ 
headed, giddy. 

BRAJNS1CKLY, bri'n-slk-ty. ad. 
Weakly, headily. 

BRAINSICKNESS, bri'n-slk-nis. f. 

Indifcretion, giddinefs. 

BRAKE, bra'k. The preterite of 
Break. 

BRAKE, bra'k. f. Fern, brambles. 
BRAKE, bra'k. f. An inftrument 
for drcding hemp or flax; the 
handle of a fhip’s pump ; a baker’s 
kneading trough. 

BRAKY, bri'-k f. a. Thorny, prick¬ 
ly, rough. 

BRAMBLE, bram'bl. f. Black¬ 
berry bufh, dewberry bufli, rafp- 
berry bulb; any rough prickly fliru 1 . 
BRAMBLI NG, brim'-bling. f. A bird 
called ;.ilb ,1 mountain chaffinch. 
BRAN, bran’, f. The hulks of corn 
ground. 

BRANCH, brantfh'. f. The/hoot of 
a tree from one of the main 
boughs ; any dillant article ; any 
part that ihoots out from the re/t; 
a fmaller river running into a 
larger ; any part of a family de¬ 
fending in a collateral line ; the 
offspring, the defendant; the ant¬ 
lers or Ihoots of a flag’s horn. 

To BRANCH, brantfh'. v. n. To 


fpread in branches ; to fpread into 
Separate parts; to fpeak diffufive- 
ly ; to have hb'rns {hooting out. 

To BRANCH, brint/h'. v. a. To 
divide as into branches ; to adorn 
with needlework. 

BRANCHER, brant'- ffiur. f. One 
that {hoots out into branches ; in 
falconry, a young hawk. 

BRANCH1NESS, bran -tlhj'-nls. f. 
Fullnefs of branches. 

BRANCHLESS, brint/h'-Hs. a. 
Without /hoots or boughs; naked. 

BRANCHY, brint'-ffiy. a. Full of 
branches fpreading. 

BRAND, brand', f. A flick light¬ 
ed, or fit to be lighted ; a fword ; 
a thunderbolt; a mark made by 
burning with a hot iron. 

To BRAND, brind'. v. a. To 
mark with a note of infamy. 

BRANDGOOSE, brand'-gbs. f. A 
kind of wild fowl. 

To BRANDISH, bran'-dllh. v. a. 
To wave or lhake; to play with, 
to flourifh. 

BRANDLING, brind'-llng. f. A 
particular worm. 

BRANDY, bran’-dj'. f. A flrong 
liquor diftilled from wine. 

BRANDY-WINE, bran'-dy-vG'r.e. 
f. The fame as brandy. 

BRANGLE, bring'l. f. Squabble, 
wrangle. 

To BRANGLE, bring'l. v. n. To 
wrangle, to fquabble. 

BRANGLF.MENT, bring'I-merk. 
f. The fame with Brakcle. 

BRANK, brink', f. Buckwheat. 

BRANNY, bran'-ny - . a. Having 
the Dearance of bran. 

BRAi „..*{, bra'zn. See Brazen. 

IRAS1ER, bra'-zhfir. f. A manu¬ 
facturer that works in brafs. 

BRASIER, bra-zhe'r. f. A pan to 
hold coals. a 

3RASIL, or BRAZIL, bri-z£'l. f. 
An American wood, commonly 
fuppofed to have been thus deno¬ 
minated, becaufe firfl brought from 
Brafil. 

SRASS, bris'. f. A yellow metal, 
made by mixing copper with lapis 
calaminaris; impudence. 


BRAS- 
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BRASSINESS, bris'-s£-nls. f. An 
appearance like brafs. 

BRASSY, brAs'-sjL a. Partaking of 
brafs; bard as brafs; impudent. 

BRAT, brat', f. A child, fo called 
in contempt; the progeny, theoff- 
fpring. 

BRAVADO, brA-va'-do. f. Aboaft, 
a brag. 

BRAVE, bra've. a. Courageous, 
daring, bold; gallant, having a 
noble mien ; magnificent, grand ; 
excellent, noble. 

BRAVE, bra've. f. A heiflor, a 
man daring beyond prudence or 
fitnefs ; a boaft, a challenge. 

To BRAVE, bra've. v. a. To defy, 
to challenge; to carry a boafting 
appearance. 

BRAVELY, bra've-ly'. ad. In a 
brave manner, courageously, gal¬ 
lantly. 

BRAVERY, bra'-vu-rj'. f. Cou¬ 
rage, magnanimity ; fplendour, 
magnificence ; fhow, oilentation ; 
bravado, boait. 

BRAVO, bra'-vo. f. A man who 
murders for hire. 

To BRAWL, bra'l. v. n. To quar¬ 
rel noifily and indecently; to fpeak 
loud and indecently; to make a 
noife. 

BRAWL, bra'l. f. Quarrel, noife, 
fcurrility. 

BRAWLER, bra'-lfir. f. A wrang¬ 
ler. 

BRAWN, bran. f. The flefhy or 
mufculous part of the body; the 
arm, fo called from its being muf¬ 
culous ; bulk, mufcular ftrength ; 
the flefh of a boar ; a boar. 

BRAWNER, bra'-nur. f. A boar 
killed for the table. 

BRAWNINESS, brA'-ny'-nis. f. 
Strength, hardnefs. 

BRAWNY, bra'-ny. a. Mufculous, 
flefhy, bulky. 

Taj BRAY, bra'. V. a. To pound, 
or grind fmall. 

To BRAY, bia'. v. n. To make a 
noiffi, - as an afs; to make an of¬ 
fend ve noife. 

BRAY, bra'.. f. Noife, foundT 

BRAYER, bri'-ur. f. One that 


brays like an afs; with printers, 
an inftfument to temper the 
ink. 

To BRAZE, braze, v. a. To fol¬ 
der with brafs; to harden to im- 
puderce. 

BRAZEN, bra'zn. a. Made of brafs ; 
proceeding from brafs ; impudent. 

To BRAZEN, brA'zn. v. n. To be 
impudent, to bully. 

BRAZENFACE, brA'zn-flfe. f. An 
impudent wretch. 

BRAZENFACED, brTzn-fa'ft. a. 
Impudent, Ihamelefs. 

BRAZENESS, bra'zn-nls. f. Ap¬ 
pearing like brafs ; impudence. 

BRAZIER, bra'-zyur. f. See Bra- 

BREACH, br^'tlh. f. The aft 
of breaking any thing ; the ftate 
of being broken ; a gap in a forti¬ 
fication made by a battery; the 
violation of a law or contract; dif¬ 
ference, quarrel ; infraction, in¬ 
jury. 

BREAD, brid'. f. Food made of 
ground corn ; food in general ; 
f upport of life at large. 

BREAD-CHIPPER, brid'-tfhlp-fir. 
f. A baker’s fervant. 

BREAD-CORN, bred'-kirn. f. Corn 
of which bread i? made. 

BREADTH, bred'ilt. f. The mea- 
fure of any plain fuperficies from 
fide to fide. 

To BREAK, bri'k. v. a. To burft 
or open by force; to divide; to 
deftroy by violence ; to overcome, 
to furmount; to batter, to make 
breaches or gaps in ; to crulh or 
deftroy the ftrength of the body ; 
to fink or appal the fpirit; to rub- 
due ; to crufh, to difable, to inca¬ 
pacitate ; to weaken the mind ; to 
tame, to train to obedience ; to 

* make bankrupt; to crack the fein ; 
to violate a contrail or promife; 
to infringe a law; to intercept, to 
hinder the effedt of; to interrupt ; 
to feparate company; to diflolve 
any union ; to open fomething 
new ; To break the back, to dis¬ 
able one’s fortune ; To break 
ground, to open trenches ; To 
S z break 



**** to fr/M/iff f*f dttbitid ; l 
♦ ^ Wtik vpo die tthrrl, to pu 
t«Ch by theteVang a criminal upon 
the wheel, and breaking his bones 
vmh bats; To bteak w ind, to give 
vent to wind in the body. 

To BREAK, bre’k. v. n. To part 
in two; to burft by dalhing, as 
waves on a rock; to open and dif- 
charge matter ; to open, as the 
morning; to burtt forth, to ex¬ 
claim ; to become bankrupt; to 
decline in health and llrength ; to 
make way with fome kind offudden- 
nefs ; to come to an explanation ; 
to fall out, to be friends no longer; 
to difeard ; To break from, to fe- 
parate from with fome vehemence; 
To break in, to enter unexpected¬ 
ly ; To break loofe, to efcape from 
captivity ; To break off, to delift 
fuddenly; To break off from, to 
part from with violence ; To break 
out, to difeover itfelf in fudden ef¬ 
fects ; To break out, to have erup¬ 
tions from the body j To break 
out, to become diflolute ; To 
break up, to ceafe, to intermit ; 
To break up, to dilfolve itfelf; 
To break up, to begin holidays; 

To break with, to part friendlhip 
with any. 

LiREAK, br£'k. f. State of being 
broken, opening; a paufe, an in¬ 
terruption ; a line drawn, noting 
that the fenfe is fufpended. 
BREAKER, bre'-kur, f. He that 
breaks any thing ; a wave broken 
by rocks or land banks. 

To BREAKFAST, brCk'-fitft. v. n. 

To eat the firft meal in the day. 
BREAKFAST, brek'-fTift. f. The 
fir ft meal in the day; the thing 
eaten at the full meal ; a meal in 
general.- 

BREAKNECK, bre'k-ni-k. f. A 
Itcep place endangering the neck. 
EREAKPROMISE, bie'K-prom-is. 
f. One that makes a practice of 
breakingJiis promife. 
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part of the human body, between 
the neck and the belly ; the dug 
or feats of wcuien which contain 
the milk ; the pan of a bead that 
is under the neck, between the 
forelegs; the heart ; the confci- 
ence; the paJfions. 

To BREAST, breft'. v. a. To meet 
in front. 

BREASTBONE, bri-ft'-bd'ne. f. The 
bone of the brealt, theiternum. 

BREASTHIGH, breit'-hy. a. Up 
to the brealt. 

BREASTHOOKS, breft'-hoks. f. 
With fhipwrights, the compaffing 
timbers before, that helptoftrength- 
en the Hem, and all the forepart 
of the Ihip. 

BREASTKNOT, breft'-not. f. A 
knot or bunch of ribbands worn by 
the women on the bread. 

BREASTPLATE, brcll'-plate. f. 
Armour for the brealt. 

BREASTPLOU GH, breft'-plow. f. 

A plough ufed for paring turf, 
driven by the brealt. 

BREASTWORK, brefl'-wurk. f. 
Works thrown up as high as the 
brealt of the defendants. 

BREATH, brt r h ! . f. The air drawn 
in and ejeCted out of the body ; life ; 
refpiration; refpite, paufe, relax ¬ 
ation ; breeze, moving air; a fingle 
aCi, an inftant. 

BREATHABLE, brd'th-abl. a. 
Which may be breathed ; as, 
breathable ais. 

J o BREATHE, bre'ch. v. n. To 
draw in and throw out the air by 
the lungs; to live ; to relt; to take 
breath; to inject by breathing ; to 
ejeCt by breathing ; to exercife ; 
to move or actuate by brtath ; to 
utter privately; to give air or vent to. 

BREATHER, bre'-tii;r. f. One 
th%r breathes, or lives. • - 

BREATHING, bre'-thlng. f. Af- 
pirluion, fecret prayer ; breathing 
place, vent. 


BREATH- 
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BREATHLESS, bretli'-Hs. a. Ou 
of breath, {peat with labour 

‘ dead. 

BRED, br£d'. Part. paflf. from To 
Breed. 

BREDK, brfi'd. f. See Braid. 

BREECH, brltfli'. f. The lowe 
part of the body; breeches; th< 
hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

To BREECH, biitni'. v. a. To 
put into breeches ; to fit any thing 
with a breech, as, to breech a gun. 

BREECHES, brh'-tfhlz. f. The 
garment worn by men over the 
lower part of the body; to wear 
the breeches, is, in a wife, to 
ufurp the authority of the huiband. 

To BREED, bre'd. v. a. To pro¬ 
create, to generate ; to occaiion, 
to caufe, to produce ; to contrive, 
to hatch, to plot; to produce from 
one’s feIf; to give birth to; to 
educate, to qualify by education; 
to bring up, to take care of. 

I o BREED, bre'd. v. n. To bring 
young ; to increafe by new pro¬ 
duction ; to be produced, to have 
birth ; to raife a breed. 

BREED, bre'd. f. A call, a kind, 
a fubdivifion of fpecies ; progeny, 
offspring; a number produced at 
once, a hatch. 

BREED BATE, bre'd-b&tc. f. One 
that breeds quarrels. 

BREEDER, bre'-dhr. f. That which 
produces any thing; the per {bn 
which brings up another ; a female 
that is prolifick ; one that takes 
care to raife a breed. 

BREEDING, brd'-ding. f. Edu¬ 
cation, inftructions ; qualifications; 
manners, knowledge of ceremony ; 
nurture. 

BREEZE, bre'z. f. A flinging 
fly. 

BREEZE, brc'-A f. A gentle gale. 

BREEZY, bre'-zy. a. Fanned 
with gaffes. 

BRET, bret'. f. A fifti of the turbot 
kind. 

BRETHREN, breth'-ren. f. ’J'lie 
plural of Brothf.r. 

BREVIARY, bre'-vya-ry. f. *An 
abridgment, an epitome j the 


book containing the daily fertice 
of the church of Rome. 

BREVJAT, bre'-vyit. f. A Ihort 
compendium. 

BREVIATURE, bre'-v)'a-ture. f. 
An abbreviation. 

BREVITY, brev'-I-t*. f. Concife- 
nefs, Ihortnefs. 

To BREW, bro'. v. a. To make 
liquors by mixing feveral ingre¬ 
dients ; to prepare by mixing 
things together; to contrive, to 
plot, 

fo BREW, br<>'. v. n. To perform 
the oflice of a brewer. 

BREWAGE, bid'-idzh. f. Mixture 
of various things. 

BREWER, bid'-ur. f. A man whole 
profeffion it is to make beer. 

3REWHOUSR, brd'-houfe. f. A 
houfe appropriated to brewing. 

BREWING, bro'-ing. f. Quantity 
of liquor brewed. 

IREW1S, br6'-ls. f. A piece of 
bread foaked in boiling fat pottage, 
made of falted meat. 

BRIAR, bri'-ur. f. See Brier. 

BRIBE, bri'be. f. A reward given 
to pervert the judgment. 

f’o BRIBE, bii'bc. v. a. 'Eo give 
bribes. 

EG HER, bil'-bur. f. One that pays 
for corrupt practices. 

IRU’ERY, bri'-be-ry. f. The crime 
of taking rewards for bad prac¬ 
tices. 

JRICK, brlk'. f. A mafs of burnt 
clay ; a loaf /haped like a brick.' 

Eo BRICK, bnk'. v. a. To lay 
with bricks. 

3RICKBAT, biik'-bat. f. A piece 
of brick. 

RICKCLAY, brik'-kla. f. Clay 
ufed for making brick. 

3RKKDUST, brik'-dutl. f. Duff 
made l>y pounding bricks. 

RICK-EARTH, bilk'-dnli'. f. 
Earth ufed in making brick. 

IRICK-K.1LN, brik'-kil. f. A 

kiln, a place to burn bricks in. 

jRJCKLAYER, brik'-la-hr. f. A 
hrick-mafion. 

3R1CKM AKER, brik'-ma-kiir. f. 
One whofe trade is to make bricks. 

BRIDAL, 
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BRIDAL, brl'-di!. a. Belonging to BRIER, brj' ur. f. A plant. 

a wedding, nuptial. BRIERY, brl'-e-r^- a. Rough, full 

BRIDE, bii'de. f. A woman new of briers. -' 

married. BRIG, biig'. f. A fliip with two 

BRIDEBED, brl'de-bed. f. Mar- mails. 

riage-bed. BRIGADE, brl ga de. f. A divi- 

BRYDECAKE, bri’de-kake. f. A fion of forces, a body of men. 
cake dJJlributed to the guells at the j BRIGADlliR. General, brig-a-de r. 
wedding. f- An officer, next in order be- 

BRIDEGROOM, bri'Je-grom. f. A low a major general. 

new married man. BRIGAND1NE, brig'-An-dine. J r 

BRIDEMEN. brl'dc-men. \ , BRIGANTINE, brig'-An-rine. f ** 
BRIDEMAIDS, bri'de-madz. 1 ' A light veflel, fuch as has been 


The attendants on the bride and 
bridegroom. 

BRIDESTAKE, brf'de-ftake. f. A 
poll fet in th' ground, to dance 
round. 

BRIDEWELL-, brl'de-wtM. f. A 
houfe of correction. 

BRIDGE, bildzh'. f. A building 
railed over water for the conve¬ 
nience of paflage; the upper part 
of the nofe; the fupporter of the 
Brings in firinged inftruments of 
mufick. 

To BRIDGE, brfdzh'. v. a. To 
raife a bridge over any place. 

BRIDLE, bri'dl. f. The headflall 
and reins by which a horfe is re- 
Brained and governed ; a reltraint, 
a curb, a check. 

To BRIDLE, bri'dl. v. a. To 
guide by a bridle; to reilrain, to 
govern. 

To BRIDLE, bri'dl. v. n. To hold 
up the head. 

BR1DLEHAND, bri'dl-hAnd. f. The 
hand which holds the bridle in 
riding. 

BRIEF, Brd'f. a. Short, concife; 
contracted, narrow. 

BRIEF, bre'f. f. A fliort extraCt, 
or epitome; the writing given the 
pleaders, containing the cafe ; let¬ 
ters patent, giving licence to a 
charitable collection; in mufick, 
a meafure of quantity, which con¬ 
tains two Brokes down in beating 
time, and as many up. 

BRIEFLY, bre'f-ly. ad. Concife- 
Jy ; in few words. 

BRIEFNESS; bil'f-nls. f. Concife- 
neis, Ihortnefe. 


formerly ufed by corfairs or pi¬ 
rates ; a coat of mail. 

BRIGHT, bri't. a. Shining, glit¬ 
tering, full of light; clear, evident; 
illuftrious, as, a bright reign ; 
witty, acute, as, a bright genius. 

To BRIGHTEN, brl'tn. v. a. To 
make bright, to make to fliine ; 
to make luminous by light from 
without; to make gay or alert ; to 
make illuftrious ; fo make acute. 

To BRIGHTEN, bri'tn. v. n. To 
grow bright, to clear up. 

BRIGHTLY, brl't-ljR ad. Splen¬ 
didly, with luftre. 

BRIGHTNESS, bri't-nis. f. Luftre, 
fplendour ; acutenefs. 

BRILLIANCY, brll'-JyAn-ty. f. 

Luftre, fplendour. 

BRILLIANT, bril'-lyAnt. a. Shin¬ 
ing, fparkling. 

BRILLIANT, bili'-lyAnt. f. A dia¬ 
mond of the fineit cut. 

BRILL1ANTNESS, bril'-lyAnt-nls. 
f Splendour, luftre. 

BRIM, biim'. f. The edge of any 
thing ; the upper edge of any vef- 
felj the top of any liquor; the 
bank of a fountain. 

To BRIM, brim', v. a. To fill to 
the top. 

To BRIM, brim', v. n. To be full 
to the brim. * 

BRIMFUL, brim'-ful'. a. Full to 
the top. 

BRIMFULNESS, brlm'-f&T-nxs. f. 
Fulnefs to the top. 

BRIMMER, brlm'-mur. f.- A bowl 
full to the top. 

BRIMSTONE, bxim'-A&ne. f. Sul¬ 
phur. 

BRIM- 
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BRIMSTONY, brim'-M-nf. a. Full 
of brimltone, 

BRINDED, brln'-dld. a. Streaked, 
tabby. 

BRINDLE, brlnd'l. f. The Rate of 
being brinded. 

BRINDLED, brlnd'ld. a. Brinded, 
itreaked. 

BRINE, bri'ne. f. Water impreg¬ 
nated with fait; the fea; tears. 

BRINEPIT, bri'ne-pit. f. Pit of 
fait water. 

To BRING, biing'. v. a. To fetch 
from another place; to convey in 
one’s own hand, not to fend; to 
caufe to come; to attraifl, to draw 
along; to put into any particular 
Rate; to condufl; to induce, to 
prevail upon ; To bring about, to 
bring to pafs, to effeft ; To bring 
forth, to give birth to, to produce; 
To bring in, to reclaim; To bring 
in, to afford gain ; To bring off, 
to clear, to procure to be acquit¬ 
ted ; To bring on, to engage in 
action ; To bring over, to draw to 
a new party ; To bring out, to ex¬ 
hibit, to fhew ; To bring under, 
to fubdue, to reprefs ; To bring up, 
to educate, to inftrudl; To bring 
up, to bring into practice. 

BRINGER, bting'-ur. f- The per- 
fnn that brings any thing. 

BRINISH, btl' nlfh. a. Having the 
tafte of brine, fait. 

BRINISHNESS, bri'-i.Jili m's. f. 
Saltnefs. 

BRINK, brink', f. T he edge of any 
place, as of a precipice or a river. 

BRINY, b:»'-ry. a. Salt. 

BRJONY. See Bit vox v. 

BRISK, brifk'. a. Lively, vivaci¬ 
ous, gay ; powerful, fpirituous ; 
vivid, bright. 

BRISKET, biL'-kh. f. The breafi 
of an animal.. 

BRISKLY, brifk'-1£. ad. Adlively, 
i/igorot’fly. 

BRISKNESS, brifk'-nis. f. Livcli- 
nefs, vigour, quicknefs, gayety. 

BRISTLE, bris'l. f. The Riff hair 
of fwine. * 

To BRISTLE, bris'l. v. a. To predl 
in briRIes, 


To BRISTLE, bris'l. v. n. To ftaad 

eredl as briftles. 

BRISTLY, btls'-l£. a. Thick fct 
with briRIes. 

BRISTOL STONE, brIs'-t&-R&ne. 
f. A kind of fofc diamond found 
in a rock near the city of BriC- 
to]. 

BRIT, Brit', f. The name of a fifh. 

BRITTLE, brlt'f. a. Fragile, apt 
to break. 

BRITTLENESS, bHt'I-nls. f. Apt- 
nefs to break. 

BRIZE, bri'ze. f. The gadfly. 

BROACH, bro'tfh. f. A fpit. 

To BROACH, brd'tfh. v. a. To 
fpit, to pierce as with a fpit; to 
pierce a veflel in order to draw the 
liquor ; to open any flore ; to give 
out, or utter any thing. 

BROACHER, bro-tfhur. f. A fpitg 
an opener, or utterer of any thing. 

BROAD, bra'd. a. Wide, extend¬ 
ed in breadth ; large ; clear, open ; 
grofs, coarfe; obfcene, fulfome g 
b. not delicate, not referved. 

BROAD CLOTH, brdd'-clo'tli. f. A 
fine kind of cloth. 

To BROADEN, bra'do. v. n. To 
grow broad. 

BROAD-EYED, bra'd-i'de, a. Hav¬ 
ing a wide furvev. 

BROAD-LEAVED, brd'd-H'vd. a. 
Having broad leaves. 

BROADLY, bra'd-ly. ad. In a 
broad manner. 

BROADNESS, br&'d-nis. f. Breadth, 
extent from fide' to fide ; coarfe- 
nefs, fulfomenfs. 

BROAD-SHOULDERED, brJL'd- 
fhcVi-durd. a. Having a large 
fpace between the fhoulders. 

BROADSIDE, bra'd-dde. f. The 
fide of a fhip ; the volley of fhot 
fired at once from the fide of a 
fhip. 

BROADSWORD, bri'd-fbrd. f. A 
cutting fvvord, with a broad blade. 

BROADWISE, bra'd-wlze. ad. Ac¬ 
cording to the dirc&ion of the 
breadth. 

BROCADE, br&-k£'de. f. A filken 
Ruff variegated. 

BROCADED, bro-ki'-did. a. Dreft 

in 
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in Brocade; woven in the manner BROOCH, bro'tfh. f. A jewel, an 
of brocade. ornament of jewels. 

BROCAGE, br&'-kldzh. f. The To BROOCH, brd'tfti. v. a. To 
gain gotten by promoting bargains; adorn with jewels. 
the hire given for any unlawful of- To BROOD, bro'd. v. n. 7o lit 
lice; the trade of dealing in old on eggs, to hatch them ; to cover 
things. chickens under the wing; to watch, 

BROCCOLI, brok'-ko-ly. f- Afpe- or confider any thing anxioufly; to 
cies of cabbage. mature any thing by care. 

BROCK, brok'. f. A badger. To BROOD, brd'd. v. a. To chc- 

BROCKET, brdk'-k/t. f. A red rilh by care, to hatch. 


deer, two years old. 

BROGUE, brd'g. f. A kind of 
Ihoe ; a corrupt dialect. 

To BROIDER, broi'-dur. v. a. To 
adorn with figures of needle-work. 
BROIDERY, broi'-de-ry. f. Em¬ 
broidery, flower-work. 

BROIL, broi'J. f. A tumult, a quar¬ 
rel. 

To BROIL, broi'l. v. a. To drefs 
or cook by laying on the coals. 

To BROIL, broi’J. v. n. To be in 
the heat. 

To BROKE, brb'ite. v. n. To con¬ 
trail bufinefs for others. 

BROKEN, brb'kn. l J art. pair, of 

Break. 

BROKEN-HEARTED, br6'kn-h;Yr- 
tfd. a. Having the lpirits cruflicd 
by grief or fear. 

BROKENLY, brd'kn-lv. ad. With¬ 
out any regular feries. 
BROKEN-MEAT, bri'kn-me't. f. 
Fragments of meat from the ta¬ 
ble. 

BROKER, brb'-kur. f. A faftor, 
one that does bufinefs for another; 
one who deals in old houfehold 
goods ; a pimp, a match maker. 
BROKERAGE, brd'-klir-idzh. f. The 
pay or reward of a broker. 
BRONCHOCELE, brdn'-ku-kcl. f. 
A rumour of that part of the alpc- 
ria arteria, called the Bronchos. 
BRONCHIAL, brdn'-kyil. ) a. L’e- 
BR ON CHICK, *r6n'-kik. \ long¬ 
ing to the throat. 

BRONCHOTOMY, bi6n-kit'-t&- 
mf. £ That operation which opens 
the windpipe by incifion, to pre- 
vgitfuffocation. 

BRONZE, bri'nze. f. Brafs ; a 

#fcda1. 
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BROOD, bro'd. f. Offspring, pro 
geny; generatipn ; a hatch, the 
number hatched at once; the act 
of covering the eggs. 

BROODY, bro'-dy. a. In a Hate of 
fitting on the eggs. 

BROOK, brok. £ A running wa¬ 
ter, a rivulet. 

To BROOK, brok. v. a. To bear, 
to endure. 

To BROOK, brok. v. n. To en¬ 
dure, to be content. 

BROOK LI ME, briVk-llme. £ A~ 
fort of water; an herb. 

BROOM, bro'm. £ A fhrub, a bc- 
fom fo called from the mattei of 
which it is made. 

BROOMLAND, bm'm-Iand. £ Land 
that bears broom. 

BROOMSTAFF, hm'm-ftaf. £ The 
Raff to which the broom is bound. 

BROOMS TICK, brom-flik. £ The 
fame with Brooms j-aff. 

BROOMY, brcY-my. a. Full of 
broom. 

BROTH, bra'ili. f. Liquor in which 
flclh is boiled. 

BROTHEL, broth’-ll. 1 

BROTHELHOUSE, btith'-ll- f. 

houfe. j 

A bawdy-houfe. 

BROTHER, bruth'-ur. £ One born 
of the fame father or mother ; any 
one clofely united ; any one vefem- 
bling another in manner, form, or 
profeffion ; Brother is ufed in theo¬ 
logical language, for mar. in gene¬ 
ral. 

BROTHERHOOD, bn'ith'-ir-hfld. f. 
The Hate or quality of being a bro¬ 
ther; an ailociation of men for any 
purpofe, a fraternity ; a clafs of 
men of the fame kind. 


BRO- 
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BROTHERLY, bmth'-£r-Jy. a. Na^ 
rural to brothers, fuch as become, 
or befeems a brother. 
BROUGHT, bra't. Part. paiT. o 
Bring. 

BROW, brow*, f. The archofhai 
over the eye; the forehead ; thi 
general air of the countenance ; thi 
edge of any high place. 

To BROW, brow', v. a. To limit 
to edge. 

To BROWBEAT, brow'-bet. v. a 
To deprefs with ftern looks. 
BROWBOUND, brow'-bound. a 
Crowned. 

BROWSICK, brow'-slk. a. Dejedl- 
ed. 

BROWN, brow'n. a. The name of 
a colour. 

BROWNTSH, brow'n-Bh. a. Some¬ 
what brown. 

BROWNBILL, brow'n-bll. f ; The 
ancient weapon of the Englilh 
foot. 

BROWNNESS, brow'n-nls. f. A 
brown colour. 

BROWNSTUDY, brow'n-fl&d'-y’. f. 

Cloomy meditations. 

To BROWSE, brow'ze. v. a. To 
eat branches, or lhrubs. 

To BRUISE, broze. v. a. Tocrufh 
or mangle with a heavy blow. 
BRUISE, bro'ze. f. A hurt with 
fomething blunt and heavy. 
BRUISE WORT, bro'ze-wurc. f. 
Comfrcy. 

BRUIT, bro't. f. Rumour, noife, 
report. 

To BRUIT, bro't. v. a. To noife 
abtoad ; to fpread rmnours. 
BRUMAL, bro' mAl. a. Belonging 
to tlie winter. 

BRUNETT, bro-nit'. f. A woman 
with a brown complexion. 

BRUNT, brunt', f. Shock, vio¬ 
lence ; blow, *ftroke. 

BRUSH, brufh'. f. An inftrument 
for rubbing : a rude afTault, a 
fliock. 

To BRUSH, brfifh'. v, a. Tofweep 
or rub* with a brufh; to flfike 
with quicknefs; to paint with a 
brufh 

To BRUSH, brufh'. v. n. To move 
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with hate; to fly over, to fltia 
lightly. 

BRUSHER, brifh'-ir. f. He that 
ufes a brufh. 

BRUSHWOOD, brfifh'-wid. f. 

Rough, fhrubby thickets. 
BRUSHY, brufh'-y. a. Rough or 
(haggy, like a brufh. 

To BRUSTLE, brdis'I. v. n. To 
crackle. 

BRUTAL, brq'-t&l. a. That which 
belongs to a brute; favage, cruel, 
inhuman. * 

BRUTALITY, br6-tal'-I-tf. f. Sa¬ 
vage nefs, churlifhnefs. 

To BRUTALIZE, br6'-t£-llze. v. n. 

To grow brutal or favage. 
BRUTALLY, br6'-dl-l£. ad. Chur- 
Iifhly, inhumanly. 

BRUTE, brd'e. a. Senfelefs, un- 
confcious ; favage, irrational ; 
rough, ferocious. 

BRUTE, bro't. f. A creature with¬ 
out reafon. 

BRUTENESS, biot-nis. f. Bru¬ 
tality. 

To BRUTIFY, hvcY-tEfy. v. a. To 
make a man a brute. 

BRUTISH, bio'-tiiTi. a. Beflial, 
refembling a bead; ijough, f.ivage, 
ferocious ; grofs, carnalj ignorant, 
untaught. 

JRUT1SHLY, ,bro-:iih-!y. ad. In 
the manner of a brute. 
BRUTISHNESS, bio-tifli-nls. f. 

Brutality, favagenefs. 

BRYONY, bry'-6-ny. f. A plant. 
BUB, bub', f. Strong malt liquor. 
BUBBLE, bub'l. f. A fmaII blad¬ 
der of water; any thing which 
wants folidity and f.rmnefs ; a 
cheat, a falfe fhow; the perfoa 
cheated. 

To BUBBLE, bfib'l. v. n. To rife 
in bubbles ; to run with a gentle 
noife. 

To BUB£LE, bub'l. v. a. To cheat, 
BUBBLER, bJtb'-blfir. f. A che*t. 
3UBBY, bfib'-by. f. A woman’# 
breaft. 

3UBO, WC-bi. L The groin from 
the bending of the thigh to the 
ferotum : all tumours in that part 
are called Buboes. 

T BU- 
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jiUBUKLE, bu'-bukl. f. A re 

oimple. 

BUCAN1ERS, bfifc-d-ne'rz. f. / 
cant word for the privateers, or pi¬ 
rates, of America. 

BUCK, Mk\ f. The liquor in 
which cloaths are walhed ; the 
cloaths walhed in the liquor. 
BUCK, bik'. f. The male of the 
fallow deer, the male of rabbets 
and other animals. 

To BUCK, bilk', v. a. To wad 
cloaths. 

To BUCK, buk'. v. n. To copu¬ 
late as bucks and does. 

BUCKS ASKFT, buk'-baf-kft. f. 
The baiket in which cloaths are 
carried to the wafli. 

EUCKBEAN, biik'- bin. f. A plant, 
a fort of trefoil. 

BUCKET, bftk'-kit. f. The veffel 
in which water is drawn out of a 
well; the veflels in which water is 
carried, particularly to quench a 
fire. 

BUCKLE, buk'l. f. A link of me¬ 
tal, with a tongue or catch made 
to fallen one thing to another; the 
Hate of the hair erifped and curled. 
To BUCKLE, buk'l. v. a. To fall¬ 
en with a buckle ; to confine ; to 
curl hair. 

To BUCKLE, buk'l. v. n. To 
bend, to bow ; To buckle to, to 
apply to ; To buckle with, to en¬ 
gage with. 

■BUCKLER, Luk'-liir. f. A Ihield. 
To BUCKLER, bl.k'-lfir. v. a. To 
defend; to protecl. 

BUCKM AST, buk'-m;\ft. f. The 
fruit or mall of the beech tree. 
BUCKRAM, buk'-rum. f. A fort 
of llrong linen doth, itiffened with 
gum. 

BUCKSHORN, bhks'-h6rn. f. A 
plant. 

Buckthorn, b&k'-thom. f. a 

tree. 

BUCKWHEAT, biik'-hiCt. f. A: 

plant; French wheat. 
BUCOLICK, bu-kil'-Ik. a. Paf- 
toral. 

BUD, bid'. f. The firft Ihoot of a 
plant, a germ. 


I To BUD, bud', v. n. To put Forth 
young flioots, or germs; to be in 
the bloom. 

To BUD, bid', v. a. To inocu¬ 
late. 

To BUDGE, biidzh'. v. n. To 
ftir. 

BUDGE, budzh'. a. Stiff, formal. 

BUDGER, bud'-jur. f. One that 
moves or llirs. 

BUDGET, bfid'-jlt. f. " A bag fuch 
as may be eafily carried ; a llore, 
or Hock. 

BUFF, buF. f. Leather prepared 
from the {kin of the buffalo, ufed 
for waift belts, pouches, &c. a mi¬ 
litary coat. 

To BUFF, buf. v. a. To ftrike. 

BUFFALO, buf'-fa -16. f. A kind 
of wild bull or cow. 

BUFFET, buf'-fk. f. A blow with 
the fid. 


v. n. 


v. n. 


To 

To 


BUFFET, biMF. f. A kind of 
cupboard. 

To BUFFET, bhf'-flc. 
box, to bear. 

To BUFFET, biif'-fit. 
play a boxing-match. 

3UFFETER, bif-fi-tir. f. A boxer. 

3UFFLE, buf'l. f. The fame with 
buffalo. 

Fo BUFFLE, bif'I. v. n. To 
Duzzle ; to be at a lofs. 

BUFFLKHEADED, bii'l-hcd-Id. a. 
Dull, llupid. 

BUFFOON, Luf-fo'n. f. A man 
whofe profeflion is to make fport, 
by low jells and antick pollures, a 
jackpudding ; a man that pra&ifes 
indecent raillery. 

1UFFOONRY, buf-fo'n-e-r^. f. The 
pradljce of a buffoon ; low jells, 
feurrile mirth. 

BUG, bug', f. A lllnking infeft, 
bred in old houlehold Buff. 

BUGBEAR, bug'-b£r. f. A fright¬ 
ful objefl, a falfe terroer. 

UGGINESS, bfig'-gl-nis. f. The 
Hate of being infe&ed with bugs. 

BUGGY, big'- gy-- a- Abounding 
tfcith bugs. 

BUGLE, Bfi'gl. If. A 

BUGLEHORN, bi'gl-h&rn. J hunt¬ 
ing horn. 

BUGLE, 
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BUGLE, bu'gl. f. A Jbining bead 
of giafs. 

BUGLE, bu'gl. f. A plant. 

BUGLOSS, bu'-glos. f. The herb 
ox-tongue. 

To BUILD, bltd'. v. a. To make 
a fabrick, or an edifice; to raife 
any thing on a fupport or founda¬ 
tion. 

To BUILD, bild'. v. n. To depend 
on, to reit on. 

BUILDER, bil'-dur. f. He that 
builds, an architect. 

BUILDING, bit'-blng. f. A fa- 
brick, an edific e. 

BUILT, blit', f. The form, the 

Hr u ft u re. 

BULB, bidb'. f. A round body, or 
root. 

BU L15 ACEGUS, bu 1 -bi'-flius. a. The 
fame with Boi.nous. 

BULBOUS, bul'-bus. a. Contain¬ 
ing bulbs. 

To BULGE, bid ie. v. n. To take 
in water, 10 founder ; tojutout. 

BULK, bulk', f. Magnitude, iizc, 
quantity ; tlie grofs, the majority ; 
main fabrick. 

BULK, bulk', f. A part of a build- 
in? jutting out. 

BULKHEAD, bftlfe'-Md. f. A par¬ 
tition made acrofs a fhip with 
boards 

BULKINESS, bui'-kbnls. f. Great- 
nifi of ft at are, or fize. 

BULKY, bul'-ky. a. Of great iize 
or ftature. 

BULL, bul'. f. The male of black 
cattle ; in the fcriptural fenfe, an 
enemy, powerful and violent; one 
of the twelve figns of the zociiaek ; 
a letter or mandate published by the 
pope ; a blunder. 

BULLBAITING, bcil' bating. _ f. 
The l’port of baiting bulls with 
dogs. • 

BULL-BEEF, bfil'-be'f. f. The flefh 

•Of bulls'; coarle beef. 

BULL-BEGGAK, b&l'-btg-hr. f. 
Something terrible. 

BULL-K3ALF, btil'-ka'f. f. A be- 
calf; a term of reproach applied 
to a ftupid fellow. 

BULL-DOG, bui'-dog. f. A dog 


of a particular form, remarkable 
for his courage. ‘ 

BULL- FINCH, bfil'-fintlh. f. A 
fmall fmging bird. 

BULL-HERD, biki'-hdd. f. A ftupid 
fellow ; the name of a fifti. 

BULL-TROUT, bui'-trout'. f. A 
large kind of trout. 

BULL-WEED, bul'-wed. f. Knap- 
weed • 

BULL-WORT, bui'-wurt. f. Bi- 
ftiop’s-weed. 

BULLACE, bul'-lls. f. A wild lour 
plum. 

BULLET, bul'-lit. f. A round ball 
of metal. 

BULLION, bul'-lyun. f. Gold or 
filver in the lump unwrought. 

BULLITION, bul-Hfh'-un. f. The 

aft or ftate of hoilin^. 

BULLOCK, bul'-luk. f. A young 
bull. 

BULLY, bui'-ly. f. A noify, bluf- 
tering, quarrelling fellow. 

fo BLILLY, bul'-ly. v. a. To over¬ 
bear with noife and threats. 

To BULLY, bui'-ly. v. n. To be 
rtoify and^quarrelfome. 

BULRUSH, bul'-iufh. f. A large 
rufh. 

BULWARK, Lul'-wurk. f. A for¬ 
tification, a citadel; a fecurity. 

BUM, bum', f. The part on which, 
vve fit ; it is ufed, in compofi- 
tion, for any thing mean or low, 
as bumbnilifF. 

BUM BAILIFF, biim-M'-JIf. f. A 
bailiff of the meunefl kind, one 
that is employed in arrefts. 

BUMB.-y.RD, bom-ba'rd. f. Bom¬ 
bard. 

BUM BAST, bom-baft', f. Bom- 
baft. 

BUMP, bump', f. A fwelling, a 

protuberance. 

To HUMP, bump', v. a. To make 
a loud noife. 

BUMPER, bfim'-pur. f. A cup 
filled. 

BUMPKIN, butnp'-kln. f. An awk¬ 
ward heavy rultick. 

BUMPK1NLY, bump'-kfn-ty. a. 
Having the manner or appearanc 
of a clown 
T z 
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BUNCH, buntfh'. f. A hard lump 
a knob j a clutter; a number of 
things tied together ; any thing 
bound into a knot. 


BURDEN, b&r'-dfn. f. A load, 
fomething grievous ; a birth ; tht 
verfe repeated in a fong. 

To BURDEN, bur'-din. v. a. Tc 
load, to incumber. 


To BUNCH, buntfh'. v. n. To 
fwell out into a bunch. 
BUNCHBACKED, bintlh'-b^kt. a. 

Having bunches on the back. 
BUNCHY, biin'-tfhy. a. Growing 
into bunches. 

BUNDLE, bun'JI. f. A number of 
things bound together ; any thing 
rolled up cyliwh it .illy. 

To BUNDLE, biin'dl. v. a. To tie 
in a bundle. 

BUNG, bung', f. A ftcpple for a 

barrel. 

ToBUNG, bung', v. a. To flop uo. 
BUNGHOLE, bung'-hole. f. The 
hole at which the barrel is filled. 

To BUNGLE, b&ng'J. v. n. To 
perform clumfily. 

To BUNGLE, bung'l. v. a. To 
botch, to manage clumfily. 
BUNGLE, bfing'l. f. A botch, an 
awkward nefs. 

BUNGLER, bung'-lur. f. A bad 
workman. 

BUNGLINGLY, bUng'-lIng-l}. ad. 

Clumfily, awkwardly. 

BUNN, bun', f. A kind of fvveet 
bread. 

BUNT, bunt', f. An increafing ca¬ 
vity. 

To BUNT, bunt', v. n. To fwell 
out, as a fail. 

BUNTER, bun'-tur. f. Any low 
vulsrar woman. 

BUNTING, bun'-tlng. f. The 
name of a bird. 

BUOY, bwoy'. f. A piece of cork or 
wood floating, tied to a weight. 

To BUOY, bwoy'. v. a. To keep 
afloat. 

BUOYANCY, bwoy'-in-fy. f. The 
quality of floating. 

BUOYANT, bwoy'-ant. a.. Which 
will not fink. 

BUR, bur', f. A rough head of a 
plant. 

BURBOT, bbr'-bbt. f. A fifh full 
qf prickles. 

BURDELAiS, bur-de-la'. f. A fort 
of grape. 


BURDENER, bur'-din-ir. f. A 
loader, an oppreflbur. 
BURDENOUS, b&r'-dln us. a. Grie¬ 
vous, oppreffive ; ufelcfs. 
BURDENSOME, biir'-din-fum. a. 

Grievous, troub-efome. 
BURDENSOMENESS, bir-utn- 
fum-nfs. f. Weight, iinea/incE. 
BURDOCK, bhv'. dole. f. See 
Dock. 

BUREAU, bi-r6'. f. A chert of 
drawers. 

BURG, bur' ro. f. See Burrow. 
BURGAGE, bur’-gidzh. f. A te¬ 
nure proper to cities and towns. 
BURG AMOT, bur-ga-moi'. f. A 
fpecics of pear. 

BURGANET, or BURGONET, 
bill'-go-net', f. A kind of hel¬ 
met. 

BURGESS, bur'-jls. f. A citizen, 
a freeman of a city ; a teprefenta- 
rive of a town corporate. 

BURGH, bur'-ro. f. A corporate 
town or burrow. 

BURGHER, bur'-gur. f. One wfan 
has a right to certain privileges in 
this (, r that place. 

BURGHERSHIP, bur' gur-fhip. f. 

The privilege of a burgher. 
BURGLARY, bir'-gld ry. f. Rob¬ 
bing a houfe by night, or breaking 
in with intent to rob. 
BURGOMASTER, bur'-g6-nAf- tur. 
f. One employed in the govern¬ 
ment of a city. 

BURTAL, ber'-yal. f. The a ft of 
burying, fepulture, interment; the 
a£l of placing any thing under 
earth; the church.fervice ior fune¬ 
rals. 

BURiER, ber'-ry-ur. f. He that 
buries. 

BURINE, bu'-rln. f. A graving 
tool. 

BURL ACE, bui'-lafe. f. A fort of 
grape. 

'I'o BL T RL, Lur'l. v. a. To drefs 
clout as fullers do. 


BUR- 
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BURLESQUE, bir-life'. a. Jocu- 
Jar, tending to raife laughter. 

BURLESQUE, bur-lefk'. f. Ludi- 
crous language. 

To BURLESQUE, bfir-lefe'. v. a 
To turn to ridicule. 

BURLINESS, bfir'-Iy-nls. f. Bulk, 
blufter. 

BURLY, bur'-ty. a. Great of fta- 
ture. 

To BURN, biirn'. v. a. To con- 
fume with fire ; to wound with 
fire. 

To BURN, bum', v. n. To be on 
fire ; to be inflamed with paflion ; 
to aft as fire. 

BURN, burn' f. A hurt caufed by 
fire. 

BURNER, bur'-r.ur. f. A perfon 
that burns any thing. 

BURNET, b&r'-nft. f. The name 
of a plant. 

BURNING, bur'-nlng. f. State of 
inflammation. 

BURNING-GLASS, bur'-ning-glas. 
f. A glafs which col I efts the rays 
of the fun into a narrow compafs, 
and !b increafes their force. 

To BURNISH, bui'-nifh. v.a. To 
polifh. 

To BURNISII, bur'-nife. v. n. To 
prow bright or gloflv. 

BU RNISHER, bur'- nlfh-ur. f. The 
per fon that burniflies or polifhes ; 
the tool with which bookbinders 
give a glofa to the leaves of books, 
it is commonly a dog’s tooth fet in 
a flick. 

EUKNT, burnt'. Part. pair, of 

Burn'. 

BURR, bin'. f. The lobe or lap of 
the ear. 

EURREL, bur' ril. f. A fort ©f 
pear. 

BURROW, bur'-ro. f. A corporate 
town, that^s not a city, but fuch 
as feryjs burgefTes to the parlia¬ 
ment ; a place fenced or fortified ; 
the holes made in the ground by 
conies. 

To BURROW, bur'-ro. v. n. To 
mine, as conies or rabbits. 

BURSAR, bfir'-fbr. f. The treafu- 
rt r of a college. 


B US 

BURSE, burs'e. f. An exchange 

where merchants meet. 

To BURST, biirfl'. v. n. To break, 
or fly open ; to fly afunder; to 
break away, to fpring; to come 
fuddenly ; to begin an aftion vio¬ 
lently. 

To BURST, birft'. v. a. To break 
fuddenly, to make a quick and 
violent difruption. 

BURST, burll'. f. A fudden difrup¬ 
tion. 

BURST, bi'irfP. 7 Part. a. Dif- 

BURSTEN , biirfl'n.j eafed with a 
hernia or rupture. 

BURSTNESS, burit'-nfs. f. A rap¬ 
ture. 

BURSTWORT, biirft'-wirt. f. An 
herb good again!! ruptures. 

BURT, bin', f. A flat fife of the 
turbot kind. 

BURTHEN, biir'-dln. f. See Bur¬ 
den. 

To BURY, ber'-ry. v.a. To inter, 
to put into a grave; to inter with 
rites and ceremonies; to conceal, 
to hide. 

BURYING-PLACE, b£r'-if-ing- 
plas. f. A place appointed for the 
burial of dead bodies; a church¬ 
yard. 

ItJSH, bufh'. f. A thick ferub ; a 
bough of a tree fixed up at a 
door, to feew that liquors are fold 
there. 

BUSHEL, bufe'-IL f. A meafure 
containing eight gallons, a Ilrike. 

BUSHINESS, bufh'-y-nfs. f. The 
quality of being bufey. 

BUSHMENT, bufli'-xn£nt. f. A 
thicket. 

BUSHY, bfife'-*. a. Thick, full 
of fmall branches; full of bufees. 

BUSILESS, blz'-zy’-lis. a. At Iei- 
fure. 

BUSILY, blz'-z^-ly. ad. With hur¬ 
ry, aftively. 

BUSINESS, biz'-nls. f. Employ¬ 
ment, multiplicity of affairs ; an 
affair ; the fubjeft of aftion ; fe- 
rious engagement; right of aftion ; 
a matter of queftion ; To do one’s 

bufinefs, to kill, deflroy, or ruin 
1 • 
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RUSK, bfiik'. f. A piece of fteel or 
whalebone, worn by, women to 
ftrengthen their ftays. 

BUSKIN, bis'-kin. f. A kind of 
half boot, a Ihoe which comes to 
the midleg; a kind of high lhoe 
worn by the ancient adtors of tra- 
gedy. 

BUSK1NED, bus'-kind. a. Drefied 
in bulkins. 

BUSKY, bus'-ky. a. Woody. 

BUSS, bib'., f. A kifs, a falute 
with lips ; a boat for fi filing. 

To BUSS, bis', v. a. To kifs. 

BUST, bull'. f. A flatue reprefent- 
ing a man to his breaft. 

BUSTARD, Lfis'-terd. f. A wild 
turkey. 

To BUSTLE, bus'l. v. n. To be 
bufy, to llir. 

BUSTLE, bus'!. f. A tumult, a 
hurry. 

BUSTLER, biib'-lur. f. An aftive 
ftrrring man 

BUSY, bk.'-zy. a. Empl-yed with 
earneftncfs; bullling, active, med¬ 
dling. 

To BUSY, blz'-zy-. v. a. To em¬ 
ploy, to engage. 

BUSYBODY, bfz'-zy-b6d->\ f. A 
vain, meddling, fantaftical pcr- 
fon. 

BUT, but', conjundl. Except; yet, 
ncverthclefs; the particle which 
introduces the minor of a fyllogifm, 
now ; only, nothing moie than ; 
than *, nototherwifethan;by noother 
means than ; if it were not for 
this; however, howbeit; other- 
wife than; even, not longer ago 
than ; yet it may be objected ; But 
for, had not this beer 

BUT-END, but'-dnd. f. The blunt 
end of any thing. 

BUTCHER, but'-tlhur. f. One that 
kills animals to fell their flefh ; 
one that is delighted with blood. 

• To BUTCHER, biu'-tlhiir. v. a. 
To kill, to murder. 

BUTCHERLiNESS, bfit'-tfliir-ty- 
nls. f. A butcherly manner. 

BUTCHERLY, t4t'-tfli£r-l>\ a. 
B1 flBftyy barbarous. 

BU IlpaERY, bui'-ilhe-rj 1 '. f. The 
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trade of a butcher; murder, cruel¬ 
ty ; the place where blood is feed. 

BUTLER, but'-lur. f. A fervant 
employed in furnifeing the table. 

BUTMENT, but'-ment. f. That 
part of the arch which joins it to 
the upright pier. 

BUTT, bit', f. The place on which 
the mark to be feot at is placed ; 
the point at which the endeavour 
is directed ; a man upon whom the 
company break their jells. 

BUTT, hut', f. A veil'd, a barrel 
containing one hundred and twen¬ 
ty-fix gallons of wine. 

To BUTT, but', v. a. To Unite 
with the head. 

BUTTER, but'-tur. f. An undlu- 
ous fubflancc made by agitating 
the cream of milk, till the oil fc- 
parates fiom the whey. 

To BUTTER, but'-tur. v. a. To 
fmear, or oil with butter ; to in- 
creafe the Hakes every throw at 
gaming. 

BUTTE RHUMB, Lut'-tfir-bump. f. 
A fowl, the bittourn. 

BUTTERBUR, bfit'-tur-biltr. f. A 
plane. 

BUTT ERFLOWER, b&t'-ti’.r-flow- 
ur. f A yellow (lower of May. 

BUTTERFLY, but'-iur-iiy. L A 
beautiful in fedf. 

BUTIT.KiS, but'-te-rls. f. An in- 
Urument of lied uled in paring the 
foot of a horfe. 

BU BTERMILK, but'-tur-mllk. f. 
The whey that is feparated from 
the crcatn when butter is made. 

BUTTERPR1NT, b&t'-tur-print. f. 
A piece of carved wood, uled to 
mark butter. 

BU1T EUTOOTH, but'-tur-toil.. f. 
1 he great broad foretooth. 

BUTTER WOMAN, but'-tur-wom- 
un. f. A woman that fells but¬ 
ter. 

BUTTER WORT, but'-tar-wurt. • f. 

A plant, fanicle. 

BUTTERY, but'-ter-y'. a. Having 
the appearance or qualities of but¬ 
ter. 

BUTTERY, but'-oJr-y. f. The 
room where provifions are laid up. 

BUT- 



BUTTOCK, b&t'-uk. f. The rump, 
the part near the tail. 

BUTTON, b6t'n. f. Any knob or 
ball ; the bud of a plant. 

To BUTTON, but'n. v. a. To 
drefs, to cloath; to fallen with 
buttons. 

BUTTONHOLE, biV.'n-h&Ie. f. The 
loop in which the button of the 
cloaths is caught. 

BUTTRESS, but'-trls. f. A prop, 
a wall built to fupport another; a 
prop, a fupport. 

To BUTTRESS, but'-trls. v.a. To 
prop. 

BUXOM, buk'-fum. a. Obedient, 
obfequious ; gay, lively, brifk ; 
wanton, jolly. 

BUXOMLY, bui.'-liun-ly. ad. Wan¬ 
tonly, amorouliy. 

BUXOMNESS, buk'-fum-nls. f. 
Wantonnefs, amoroufnefs. 

To BUY, by', v. a. To purchafe, 
to acquire by paying a price ; to 
manage by money. 

To BUY, l>y'. v. n. To treat about 
a purchafe. 

BUYER, bj'-ur. f. He that buys, 
a purchafcr. 

To BUZZ, buz', v. n. To hum, 
to make a noife like bees; to whif- 
per, to prate. 

BUZZARD, buz'-zird. f. A de¬ 
generate or mean fpeciesuf hawk ; 
a blockhead, a dunce. 

BUZZER, buz’-zur. f. A fecret 
whifperer. 

BY $ b y'- I P re P- It notes the agent; 
’ i by. J it notes the inllrument; 
it notes the caufe; it notes the 
means by which any thing is per¬ 
formed; at, or in, noting place; 
it notes the fum of the difference 
between two things compared ; 
not later than, noting time; be- 
ftde, noting paffage; near to, in 

.■ prefenee, noting provimity ; before 
Himfelf, it notes the abfence of all 
others; it is the folemn form of 
fwcsrjng ; at hand; it is ufed in 
forms of obtelling; by proxy of; 
noting fubilitution. • 

BY, by', ad. Near, at a fmall dif- 


taoce; befide, palling; In prefence* 
BY .AND BY, bf-ind-bf. ad. In 

a Ihort time. 

BY, b^'. f. Something not the di¬ 
rect and immediate object of re¬ 
gard, as by the by. 

BY-COFFEEHOUSE, by'-kof-ty- 
hous. f. A coffcehoufe in an ob- 
feme place. 

BY-CONCERNMENT, by"- k6n- 
fern'-ment. f. An affair which is 
not the main bufmefs. 

BY-DEPENDENCE, by"-d£-p6 n'- 
dens. f. Something accidentally 
depending on another. 

BY-DESIGN, by'-de-si'ne. f. An 
incidental purpofe. 

BY END, bf-£nd'. f. Private iate- 
rell, fecret advantage. 

BY-GONE, by'-gon. a. Pall. 

BY-LAW, by'-la', f. By-laws are 
orders made for the good of thofb 
that make them, farther than the 
publick law binds. 

BY-NAME, by'-name. f. A nick¬ 
name. 

BY-PATH, by'-pith. f. A private 
or obfeure path. 

BY-RESPECT, bf-rSs-pikt'. f. Pri¬ 
vate end or view. 

BY-ROAD, by'-ro'd. f. An obfeure 
unfrequented road. 

BY-ROOM, by'-nYm. f. A private 
room within. 

BY-SPEECH, bf-fpe'cfh. f. An 
incidental or cafuai fpeech. 

BY-STANDER, by'-lUn-dur. f. 
A lookcr-on, one unconcerned. 

BY -STREET, by'-ftret. f. An ob¬ 
feure ilreet. 

BY-VIEW, by'-vu'. f. Private felf- 
interefted purpofe. 

BY-WALK, by'-wa'k. f. Private 
walk, not the main road. 

BY-WAY, by'-wa'. f. A privattf 
and obfeure way. 

BY-WEST, by-well', a. Weft ward, 
to the well of. 

BY-WORD, by'-wurd. f. A fay¬ 
ing, a proverb; a term of re¬ 
proach. 

BYZANTINE. See Bxzantxke. 
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CAB 

C AB, kab'. f. A Hebrew mea- 
fure, containing about three 
pints Englifh. 

CABAL, ka-b&l'. f. The fecret fci- 
ence of the Hebrew rabbins ; a body 
of men united in fome clofe defign; 
intrigue. 

To CABAL, ka-bal'. v. n. To form 
clofe intrigues. 

CABAL1ST, kib'-a-Hft. f. One 
lkilled in the traditions of the He- 
brews. 

CABALLISTICAL, kab-S-lis'-tl -1 
kil. £ 

CABALLISTfCK, kib-i-Hs'-tfk. 3 
a. Something that has an occult 
meaning. 

CABALLER, ka-b&l'-lur. f. He 
that engages in clofe defigns, an 
intriguer. 

CABARET, k;\b'-A-re. f. A tavern. 
CABBAGE, k&b'-bldzh. f. A plant. 
To CABBAGE, kAb'-bidzh. v. a. 

To Ileal in cutting clothes. 
CABBAGE-TREE, Bb'-bldzh-trc. 

f. A fpecirs of palm-tree. 

CABBAGE-WORM, kab'-bidzh- 
wurm. f. An infefl. 

CABIN, fcab'-bin. f. A fmall room ; 
a fmall chamber in a Ihip ; a cot¬ 
tage, or fmall houfe. 

To CABIN, kAb'-bin. v. n. To live 
in a cabin. 

To CABIN, kab'-bln. v. a. To 
confine in a cabin. 

CABINED, k&b'-bind. a. Belong- 
t ing to a cabin. 

CABINET, kib'-In-At. f. A fet of 
boxes or drawers for curiofities; 
any place in which things of ^alue 
are hidden j a private room in which 
confultations are held. 
CABINET-COUNCIL, kib'-in-dt- 
kou"n-s!l. f. A council held in a 
prjyate manner. 

$r-. ri 


CAD 

CABINET-MAKER,kab"-]n-At-ma'- 
k6r. f. One that makes fmall nice 
work in wood. 

CABLE, ka'bl. f. The great rope 
of a (hip to which the anchor is 
faltened. 

CACHECTTCAL, kA-ket'-tf-kAl. I 

CACHECTICK, ka-kek'-tik. J 
a. Having an ill habit of bc- 
dy. 

CACHEXY, ka'-kek-ty. f. Such a 
diftemperature of tlie humours, as 
hinders nutrition, and weakens the 
vital and animal functions. 

CACHINNATION, ka-kln-na'- 
Ihun. f. A loud laughter. 

CACKEREL, kak'-S-rll. f. A 
fifh. 

To CACKLE, kak’l. v. n. To make 
a noife as a goofe ; fbmetimes it is 
ufed for the noife of a hen ; to 
laugh, to giggle. 

CACKLE, kak'l. f. The voice of a 
goofe or fowl. 

CACKLER, kak'-lur. f. A fowl that 
cackles ; a tel rale, a tatler. 

CACOCHYM1CAL, ki-ko-kim'- 1 

f-kM. C 

CACOCHYMICK,ka-k6-feim'-fk. J 
a. Having the humours corrupt¬ 
ed. 

CACOCHYMY, ka-kok'-^-m^. f. 
A depravation of the humours from 
a found (late. 

CACOPHONY, ka-kof'-fo-n^. f. 
A bad found of words. 

To ^ACUMINATE, kA-ku'-mi- 
nate. v. a. To make fharp or py¬ 
ramidal. 

CADAVEROUS, ki-div’-S rus. a. 
Having the appearance of a dead 
carcafs. * 

CADDIS*, kad'-JIs. f. A kind of 
tape or ribbon i a kind of worm or 
grub, 

TAM. 



CADE, kA'de. a. Tame, foft, as a 
cade Iamb. 

CADE, ka'tlc. f. A barrel. 
CADENCE, ka'-ilcns. If. Fall, 
CADENCY, ka'-den-fy. J ftatc of 
finking, decline; the fall of the 
voice; the flovV of verfes, or pe¬ 
riods ; the tone or found. 
CADENT, kA'-dcnt. a. Fallingdown. 
CADET, k;I dec', f. T he younger 
brother; the. younge/l brother ; a 
voluntier in the- army, who fetves 
in expedition of a cornmiflion. 
CADGER, kad'-jur. f. A huckfler. 
CADI, ka'-riy. f. A magiftrate a- 
mong the 1 nrks. 

CAD1LLAC1C, ka-dli'-l&k. f. A 
fort of pear. 

C^ESIAS, fc-lyas. f. A wind frem 
the north-eaft. 

C/ESAREAN. See Cesa ai: ajj. 
CAESURA, le ftY-ta. f. A figure in 
poetry, by which a fhort fy liable 
after a complete foot is made long ; 
a paufe in ve*fe. 

CAFTAN, kaf'-tari. f. A Perlian 
veil or garment. 

CAG, kig'. f, A barrel or wooden 
vc/Tel, containing four or five gallons. 
CAGE, k.Vje. f. An inclofure of 
twigs or wire, in which birds are 
kept; a place for wild beails ; a 
prifen for petty malefadlors. 

To CAGE, ka'je. v. a. To inclofe 
in a cage. 

CAIMAN, ku'-man. f. The Ame¬ 
rican name of a crocodile. 

'fo CAJOLE, lea jo'ie. v. a. To 
flatter, to footh. 

CAJOLER, ka jo-lur. f. A flat¬ 
terer, a wheedicr 

CAJOLERY, ka-jo'-lC-ry. f. Flat¬ 
tery. 

CAISSON, ka-'b'n. f. A cheft of 
bombs or powder, laid in the ene¬ 
my’s way, to fce fired at their ap¬ 
proach ; a wooden cafe in which 
the piers «f bridges are built within 
the water. 

CAITIFF, fci'-tif. f. A mean vil¬ 
lain, 3 defpicable knave. 

CAKE, kake. f. A kind of dfcli- 
cate bread ; any thing of a farm 
rather flat than high. 

Vo £.. I. 


I To GAKE, ka'ke. v. n. to harden 
as dough in the oven. 
CALABASH, kal'-a-balh. f. A fpe- 
cies of a larger gourd. 
CALABASH TREE, kil'-A-baih- 
trd". f. A tree of which the fhells 
are ufed by the negroes for cups, 
as a! fo for inflrumenrs of mufick. 
CALAMANCO, feil-A-maiilt'-fi. f. 

A kind of woollen fluff. 
CALAMINE, ka!'-a-mine. f. A 
kind of foflile bituminous earth, 
which being mixed with copper, 
changes it into brafs. 

CALAMI NT, kai'-i-mint. f. The 
name of a plant. 

CALAMITOUS, Ua-lanrw-tfis. a. 
Miferable, involved in diftrefs, 
unt ”'r>v, wretched. 

C A L AM IlOUS NESS, k&-Um'-1- 
tuf-rfs. f. Miierv, difere:’--. 
CALAMITY, ka lam'-I-ijL f. Mif- 
forcune, caul? of miiery. 
CALAMUS, kal'-i-mus. f. A fort 
of reed or fwe'.t-H ented wood, men¬ 
tioned in feripture. 

CALASH, ki-lafli'. f. A fmall 
carriage of plcafure. 
CALCARrOUS, kal-ka'-ryus. a. 

Partaking of the naetn: of calx. 
CALCEA r ' . \ kal'-fd u-ild. a. 

Shod, fitted with fhoes. . 
CALCEDON1US, kil-fS-di'-ny&s. 

f. A kind of precious ilone. 
CALCINATE. See ToCaicine. 
CALCINATION, kil-fy-nA'-fimn. 
f. Such a management of bodies 
by fire, as renders them reducible 
to powder ; chymicnl pulverization. 
CALCINATORY, kal'-sin-na tur-y-. 

f. A vcfiel ufed in calcination. 

To CALCINE, fcdl-ri'ne. v. a. To 
burn in a fire to a calx, or fub- 
flance eafily reduLed to powder ; 
to but n up. 

To CALCINE, kal-f!'ne. v. n. To 
become a calx by heat. 

To CALCULATE, kil'-kfi-I&re. v. a. 
To compute, to reckon; to ad juft, 
to project for any certain end. 

CALC ULATION, kal-ku-la'-fl.un. 
f. A pradtice, or manner of rec¬ 
koning, the art of numbering ; the 
refult of arithmetical operation. 

U CAL, 
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CALCULATOR, kAl'-kfi-lS-tfir. f. 
A computer. 

CALCUL ATORY, kSl"- ku- IS - 

tur'-^. a. Belonging to calculation. 

CALCULE, kal'-kule. f. Reckon¬ 
ing, compute. 

CALCULOSE, kAI-ku-16'fe. 1 

CALCULOUS, kai'-ku-lus. f a * 
Stony, gritty. 

CALCULUS, kil'-ku-Jus. f. The 
ftone in the bladder. 

CALDRON, ka-'l-drun. f. A pot, 
a boiler, a kettle. 

CALEFACTION, kSI-d-fak'-Mn. 
f. The ail cf heating any thing ; 
the (late of being heated. 

CALEFACTIVE, kSl-S-fSk'-tlv. a. 
7 hat which makes any thing hot, 
heating. 

CALEFACTORY, kSl-g-fSk'-tSr-^. 
a. That which heats. 

To CALEFY, kSi'-S-f£. v. n. To 
grow hot, to be heated. 

CALENDAR, kAi'-in-dfo. f. Are- 
gifter of the year, in which the 
months, and Hated times, are 
marked, as feftivals and holidays. 

To CALENDER, kAl'-in-dur. v. a. 
To drefs cloth. 

CALENDER, kil'-In-dfir. f. A hot 
prefs, a prefs in which clothiers 
fmooth their cloth. 

CALENDRER, kSl'-In-drfir. f. The 
perfon who calenders. 

CALENDS, kSl'-lndz. f. The firft 
day of every month among the 
Romans. 

CALENTURE, kal'-in-t&re. f. A 
diftemper in hot climates, wherein 
they imagine the fea to be green 
fields. 


CALF, ka'f. f. The young of a 
cow; the thick, plump, bnlbous 
part of the leg. 

CALIBER, k&-lc'-bur. f. The bore, 
the diameter of the barrel of a gun. 

CALICE, kal'-is. f. A cup, a cha¬ 
lice. 


|,CALICO, kil'-f-kB. f. 
• n ode of cotton. 
kil'-Id. 


An Indian 


laALID, kii'-U. a. Hot, burning. 

f ALIDI i Y, ki-IIu'-di-r*. f. Heat. 

ALII 1 , J l>i or t f. A title af- 
USiLIPH, S ki ' hf -{ famed by the 


> fucceiTors of Mahomet among the 
Saracens. 


CALIGATION, kS-ty-ga'-fhfin. f. 
Darknefs, clcudincfs. 

CALIGINOUS, kA-lidzh'-^-nus. a. 
Obfcure, dim. 

CALIGINOUSNESS, ki-Udzh'-y- 
nuf-nis. f. Darknefs. 

CAL1GRAPHY, kA-lig'-gr;\-ty. f. 
Beautiful writing. 

CAL1VER, kal'-^'-vAr. f. A hand¬ 
gun, a harquebufe, an old mufker. 

To CALK, ka'k. v. a. To Hop the 
leaks of a ftiip. 

CALKER, ka'-kur. f. The work¬ 
man that Hops the leaks of a (hip. 

To CALL, ba'i. v. a. To name ; to 
fummon or invite ; to convoke ; 
to fummon judicially ; in the theo¬ 
logical fenfe, to infpire with ar¬ 
dours of piety ; to invoke, to ap¬ 
peal to ; to proclaim, to publilh f 
to make a ftiort vific; to excite, to 
put in a&ion, to bring into view x 
to itigmarize with fome opprobrious 
denomination; To call back, to 
revoke ; To call in, to refume 
money at intereft; To call over, 
to read aloud a lift or raufter-roll ; 
To call out, to challenge. 

CALL, ka'l. f. A vocal addrefs; 
requifition; divine vocation ; fum- 
mons to true religion ; an impulfe ; 
authority, command ; a demand, 
a clain.; an inftrumerrt to call 
birds; calling, vocation, employ¬ 
ment ; a nomination. 


CALLAT, I 
CALLET, f 


kal'-lit. 


f. 


A trull. 


CALLING, kS'l-Hng. f. Vocation, 
profe(lk)n, trade; proper ftation, 
or employment; clafs of perfons 
united by the fame employment or 
profeflion ; divine vocation, invi¬ 
tation to the true religion. 

CALLIPERS, kal'-iy-pcrz. f. Com- 
pnfles with bowed ihanks. 

CALLOSITY, kal-los'-si-ty. f. A 
kind of fwelling without pain. 

CALLOUS, kil'-lus. a. Hardened, 
itifenfible. 


CALLOUSNESS, kil'-Iuf-r.Is. f. 


Induration of the fibres; infenfi- 
bilicy. 


CAL. 
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CAM 


CAT,LOW, a. Unfledged, 

naked, wanting feathers. 

CALLUS, kAl'-lus. f. An indura¬ 
tion of the fibres; the hard fub- 
ftance by which broken bones are 
united. 

CALM, k;Vm. a. Quiet, ferene ; 
undiflurbed, unruffled. 

CALM, ka'm. f. Serenity, ftill- 
nefs ; quiet, repofe. 

To CALM, ka'm. v. a. To ftill, 
to quiet; to pacify, to appeafe. 

CALMER, ka'm-ur. f. Theperfon 
or thing which has the power of 
giving quiet. 

CALMLY, ka'm-ty. ad. Without 
florins, or violence ; without paf- 
fions, quietl)'. 

C U.MNESS, ka'm-nls. f. Tran¬ 
quillity, ferenity ; mildnefs, free¬ 
dom from paffion. 

CALOMEL, kai'-o-ir.el. f. Mer¬ 
cury fix times fublimed. 

C A LORIF1CK, kAl-6-rlf-ik. a. That 
which has the quality of producing 
heat. 

CALOTTE, ka-!6t'. f. A cap or 
coif. 

CALTROPS, kal'-trops, f. An in- 
llrumcnt made with three fpikes, 
fo that which way foever it falls to 
the ground, one of them points 
upright; a plant mentioned in Vir¬ 
gil’s Georgick, under the name of 
tribulus. 

To CALVE, ka'v. v n. To bring 
forth a calf, fooken of a cow. 

To CALUMNIATE, kA-lAm'-nyate. 
v. a. To flandcr. 

CALUMNIATION, kA-jutn-nya'- 
fhun. f. A malicious and falle 
reprefentation of words, or ac¬ 
tions. 

CALUMNIATOR, kA-lum'-nyA-tAr. 
f. Aforgerofaccufation, aflanderer. 

CALUMNIOUS, ka-lum'-nyus. a. 
Slanderous, falfely reproachful. 

CAI.UMN'?, kal'-um-ny. f. Slan¬ 
der, falfe charge. 

•CALX, kalk's. f. Any thing ren¬ 
dered "reducible to powder by burn¬ 
ing. 

CALYCLE, kal'-ikl. f. A fxnall 
bud of a plant. 


CAMAIEU, kA-mA'-yo. f. A ftone 
with various figures and reprefenta- 
tions of landfkips, formed by na¬ 
ture. 

CAMBER, kam'-bur. C A piece of 
timber cut arch-wife. 

CAMBRICK, kam’-brik. f. A kind 
of fine linen. 

CAME, ka'me. The preterite of 
To Come. 

CAMEL, kam'-Il. f. A beaft of 
burden. 

CAMELOPARD, kAm'-e-I6-pArd. f. 
An animal taller chan an elephant, 
but not fo thick. 

CAMELOT, I , , t f. A kind 

CAMLET, \ kam -Jlt - 1 _ of fluff 
originally made by a mixture of 
filk and camels hair; it is -now 
made with wool and filk. 


CAMERA OBSCURA, kAtn'-A-rA- 
6b-fku"-rA. f. An optical machine 
ufed in a darkened chamber, fo 
that the light coming only through 
a double convex glafs, objefts op- 
pofite are reprefented inverted. 

CAMERADE, kim'-rade. f. A 
bofom companion. See Com¬ 
ic are. 


CAMERATED, kAm'-er-a-tid. *. 
Arched. 

CAMERATION, kAm-Ar-A'-fhfin. f. 

A vaulting or arching. 
CAMISADO, kam-y-.fa'-do. f. An 
attack made in the dark, on whicht 
occafion they put their fhirts out¬ 
ward. 

CAMISATED, kAm'-^-fa-tld. a. 

Dreffed with the fhirt outward. 
CAMLET, kam'-Ilt. f. See Came- 


lot. 

CAMMOCK, kam'-muk. f. An 
herb, petty whin, or reflharrow. 

CAMOMILE, kiiri'-m&-miie. f. A 
plant. - 

CAMP, kamp'. f. The order of 
tents, placed by armies when they 
keep the field. 

To CAMP, kamp'. v. n. To lodge 
in tents. 

CAMPAIGN, kAm-pi'n. f. A large, 
open, level tratt of ground ; the 
time for which any army keeps the 
field. 

U * 
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CAMPAN1FQRM, kim-pAn'-nf 
form. a. A term ufed of flowers, 
which are in the lhape of a bell. 

C A M P AN UL A TK.kam-fin'-u-la te. 
a. Campanifcrm. 

CAMPESTRAL, klm-pAs'-trik a. 
.Growing in fields. 

CAMPHIRE. kuni'-fvr. f. A kind 
of refin produced by a chemical 
procefs from the camp like tree. 

CAMPHIRK-1 REF., hi m'-Nr-tre. 
f. The tree from which camphire 
is extrs&cd. 

CAMPHORATE, kajn'-fc-r&te. a 

Impregnated with camphire. 

CAMPION, kam'-pyfm. f. A plant. 

CAN, kin', f. A cup. 

To CAN, kin', v. n. Prer. Could. 
To be able, to have power : it ex- 
preflVs the potential mood, as I can 
co it. 

CANAILLE, lea-nil', f. The low- 
eft people. 

CANAL, ka-nai'. f. A bafon of 
water in a garden ; any courfe of 
water made by art ; a paflage 
through which any of the juices of 
the hodv How. 

CANAL-COAL, kin’-nil-kdl. f. 

A fine kind of coal. 

CAN A LI CULATED, kin -i -Hk'- 6- 
li-tid. a. Made like a pipe or 
gutter. 

C.iN ARY, ka-na'-ry. f. Wine brought 
from the Canaries, lack. 

CANARY-BIRD, ka-ni'-r^-burd. f. 
A:i excellent finging biid. 

‘To CANCEL, kin' sil. v. a. to 
crois a writing ; to eitace, to obli¬ 
terate in general. 

CAN CELL, ATED, I; au'-fel-la- ri J. 
a. Crofs-baned. 

CANCELLATION, kin - fcl-l.V- 
ihiin. f. An expunging or wiping 
out of an inftrument. 

CANCER, kin'.fir. f. A crabfilh; 
the figu of the fttmmer fo lit ice ; a 
virulent (welling, or fore. 

Tb CAN CERA IE, kan'-fe rite, 
v. n. To become a cancer. 

*C ANCER AT ION, kin-fS-i i'-flu’in. 
f. A growing cancerous. 

CANCEROUS,kin'-fe-nis. a. Hav¬ 
ing tjie virulence of a cancer. 


CANCEROUSNESS, fcAn'-fS-r&f- 

nls. f. The ftace of being cancerous. 

CANCRINK, kin'-kilne a. Hav¬ 
ing the qualities of a crab. 

CANDENT, kin'-dint. a. Hot. 

CAND1CANT, kin'-dy-kant. a. 
Growing white. 

CANDID, kan'-dld. a. White; 
fair, open, ingenuous. 

CANDIDATE, kiu'-dl-dcr. f. A 
competitor, one that folicics aj- 
vancement. 

CANDIDLY, kin'-did-’y. ad. Fair¬ 
ly, ingenuou/Iv, 

CANDIDNESS,' kin'-cl/d-r.fs. f 
ingenuoufnefs, ooennefsef temper. 

To CANDII Y, kin'-di-fy. v. a. 
To make white. 

CANDLE, kind'l. f. A light made 
of wax or tallow, furrounding a 
wicl: of flax or cotton. 

CANDLE B ERR Y-TUKE, kand'i- 
ber-i v-tre'. f. Swcct-wiilow. 

CAN'D LEI iOLDER, kin Jl- ho'i-dtir. 
f. I-ie that holds the candle. 

CANDLELIGHT, kiua'l-litc. f. 

The light of a candle. 

CANDLEMAS, kiud'l-tr.us. f. The 
feaft of the purification of the Bieil- 
ed Virgin, which was formerly 
celebrated with many lights in 
churches. 

CANDLESTICK, kand'MHk. f. 
The inlirument that holds can¬ 
dles. 

CANDLE STUFF, kind'l-ftuf. f. 
Greal’e, tallow. 

CANDI.E WASTER, kAndl-v A'f-inr. 
f. A fpendthrifr. 

CANDOCK, kan'-dAk. f. A weed 
that grows in rivers. 

CANDOUR, knu'-dtir. f. Sweet 
nefs of temper, purity of mind, 
ingenuoufnefs. 

To CANDY, kan'-dy. v a. do 
conferve with fugar j to form into 
congelations. «. 

To CANDY, kAn'-dy. v. n. To 
grow congealed. 

CaNE, ka'ne. f. -A kind of llrong 
feed; the plant which yields the 
fugar ; a lance ; a reed. 

To CANE, ka'ne. v. a. To beat 
with a cane or Hick. 

CAN*- 
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CAN 


CANICULAR, I<i-m T k'-d-lSr. a. Be¬ 
longing to the dog-liar. 

CANINE, ka-nl'ne^a. Having the 
properties of a dog. 

CANIS TER, kin'-if-tur. f. A final 
bajket; a fmall veflel in which any 
thing is laid up. 

CANKER, kiink'-kur. f. A worm 
that preys upon,and deftroys fruits; 
a fly that preys upon fruit; ; any 
thing that corrupts or confumes ; 
an eating or corroding humour; 
corrofion, virulence; a difealie in 
trees. 

To CANKER, kank'-kur. v. n. To 


grow corrupt. 

'To C ANKER, kank'-kur. v. a. To 
corrupt, to corrode ; to infeft, to 
po) lute. 

CAN KERB IT, kAnk'-t’ir-bic. part, 
ad. Bitten with an envenomed 
tooth. 

CANNABINE, kin'-ni-bine. a. 

Hem pen. 

CANNIBAL, k An'-ny-bal. 1 . A 

man-eater. 

CANNIBALLY, kAn'-nf-bal-lf. ad. 
In the manner of a cannibal. 

C ANNIPERS, kati'-nl-pirz. f. Cal¬ 
lipers. 

CANNON, k;\n'-run. f. A gun 
larger than can be managed by the 
hand. 


CANNON-BALL, k/m'-nfin-bA'l. ? 
CANNON-SHOT, kan'-nun-fbot'. J 
f. The balls which are (hot from 
great guns. 

To CANNONADE, k&n-nft-n&'de. 


v. n. To play the great guns ; to 
attack or batter with cannon. 

CANNON!KR, kan-no-nc'r. f. -The 
engineer that maneges the cannon. 

CANNOT, kan'-nAr. v. n. of Can 
and No r. To be unable. 

CANOA, I., ,, j f. A boat 

CANOE, } made by cut¬ 

ting tljp trunk of a tree into a hol¬ 
low veflel. 

CANON, kan'- 6 n. f. A rule, a 
law; law made by ecclefialtical 
councils ; the books of Hol^ Scrip¬ 
ture, or the great rule; a digni¬ 
tary in cathedral churches ;*a large 
fort of printing letter. 


CANGNESS, ldn'- 6 -n£s. C In pn* 
pilh countries, women living after 
the example of fecnlar canons. 

CANONICAL, fean- 6 n'-^-kil. , t 
According to the canon; confii- 
tuting the canon ; regular, Sated, 
fixed by ecclefiaflical laws; fpirir 
tual, ecclefiaftical. 

CANONICALLY, ki-nAn'-^-ldl-lf. 
ad. In a manner agreeable to the 
canon. 

CAN ONIC ALNESS, ka-r,6n'-f-k&- 
nls. f. The quality of being ca¬ 
nonical. 

CANONIST, fcan'-nS-nlft. C A 


profeflor of the canon law. 

CANONIZATION, Hn-ncVn^-za'- 
fhun. f. The aft: of declaring 41 
faint. 

To CANONIZE, kan'-no-nlze. v.a. 
To declare any one a faint. 

CANONRY, k&n'-un-ry-. If.An 

CANONSHIP, k;u/-un-fliJp. | ec- 
clefiattica! benefice in fome cathedral 
or collegiate church. 

CANOPIED, kan'-&-p£d. a. Co¬ 
vered with a canopy. 

CANOPY, Hn’-o-py. f. A cover- 
ing fpread over the head. 

To CANOPY, kan'-o-py. v.a. To 
cover with a canopy. 

CANOROUS, La nu'-rfirs. a. Mu- 
fical, tuneful. 

CANT, Lain', f. A corrupt dialeft 
ufed by beggars and vagabonds ; a 
form of fpeaking peculiar to fome 
certain clafs or body of men ; a 
whining prerenlion to goodnefs j 
barbarous jargon ; auction. 

To CANT, k,W. v. n. To talk 
in the jargon of particular profei- 
fions; to fpeak with a particular tone. 

To CANT, k;\nt'. v. a. To tofs or 
fling away. 

CANTATA, kan-tS'-tA. f. Afong. 

CANTATION, kan-ti'-lhun. f. The 


aft of finging. 

T\NTER, kan'-tnr. f. A hypo¬ 
crite ; a Ihort gallop. 
JANTHARIDES, kin-thar' 
f. Spanilh flies, ufed to raile blif- 


ters. 

CANTHUS, kan'-thus. f. The cor¬ 
ner of the eye, 

CAN- 
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CANTICLE, kin'-ilkl. f. A Tong; 

the Song of Solomon. 

CANTLE, kan'd. f. A piece with 
corners. 

CANTLET, kant'-Ht. f. A piece, 
a fragment. 

CANTO, kin'-t&. f. A book or 
feflion of a poem. 

-CANTON, kan'-tun. f. A final! 
parcel or divilion of land ; a fmall 
community, or clan. 

, To CANTON, k&n'-tun. v. a. To 
divide into little parts. 

. To CANTON1ZE, k&n'-to-nlze. v. a. 
To parcel out into fmall divifions. 
CANVASS, kan'-v&s. f. A kind of 
cloth woven for feveral ufes ; feli¬ 
citation upon an election. 

To CANVASS, kan'-v&s. v. a. To 
fift, to examine; to debate, to 
controvert. 

To CANVASS, kan'-vis. v. n. To 
. folicit. 

CANV, ka'-ny'. a. Full of canes, 
confining of canes. 

CANZONET, kan-zo-net'. f. A 
little fong. 

CAP, kap'. f. The garment that 
covers the head ; the enfign of the 
cardinalate ; the topmofl, the high- 
eft ; a reverence made by uncover¬ 
ing the head. 

To CAP, kip', v. a. To cover on 
the top ; to fnatch off the cap ; To 
. cap verfes, to name alternately 
verfes beginning with a particular 
letter. 

CAP A' PE', kip-i-pi'. a. From 
head to foot. 

; CAP-PAPER, kip'-pi-pur. f. A 
fort of coarfe brownifh paper. 

r CAPABILITY, Jd pi-bL'-i-ty. f. 
Capacity. 

•'CAPABLE, ki'-pibl. a. Endued 
^ with powers equal to any particular 
: thing; intelligent, able to under- 
ftand ; capacious, able to receive^ 
fufceptible ; qualified for ; hollow^ 
CAPABLENESS, ka'-pibl-nls. f. 

The quality or Hate of being Ga- 
„ pable. 

RAPACIOUS, ka-pa'-frus. a. Wide, j 
- Jfcrge, able to hold much ; exten- 
live, equal to great defign. 


CAPACIOUSNESS, ki-pi'-fhif-nls. 
f. The power of holding, large- 
nefs. 

To CAPACITATE, ki-pis'-^-titc. 
v. a. To enable, to qualify. 

CAPACITY, ki-pis'-I-ty. f. The 
power of containing ; the force or 
power of the mind ; power, abili¬ 
ty ; room, fpace; date, condition, 
chafafter. 

CAPARISON, ki-pir'-y-fun. f. A 
fort of cover for a horfe. 

To CAPARISON, ki-pir'-y-fun. 
v. a. To drefs in caparifons; to 
drefs pompoufly. 

CAPE, ki'pe. f. Headland, pro¬ 
montory; the neck-piece of a cloak 
or coat. 

CAPER, ki'-pur. f. A leap, a 
jump. 

CAPER, ki'-pur. f. An acid pickle. 

CAPER-BUSH, ka'-pur-biilb. f. 
This plant grows in the fouth of 
France, the buds are pickled for 
eating. 

To CAPER, ki'-pur. v. n. To 
dance frolickfomely ; to Ikip for 
merriment. 

CATERER, ka'-pe-rur. f. A dan¬ 
cer. 

CAPIAS, ka'-pyis. f. A writ of 
execution. 

CAP1LACEOUS, ki-pli-Ji'-fhus. a. 
The fame with Capili.ary. 

CAPILLAJRE, ki-pll-lar. f. Sy¬ 
rup of maidenhair. 

CAP1LLAMENT, ki-pll'-la -mint, 
f. Small threads or hairs which 
grow up in the middle of a flower. 

CAPILLARY, ki-pll'-li-rj’. a. P.c- 
fimbling hairs, fmall, minute. 

CAPILLATION, ki-pii'-la-ftiitn. f. 
A fmall ramification of veffels. 

CAPITAL, kip'-I til. a. Relating 
to the head; criminal in the highelt 
degree ; that which affe&s life; 
chief, principal; applied to let¬ 
ters, large, fuch as are Written at- 
the beginning or heads of books ; 
Capital flock, the principal or 
original flock of a trading company. 

CAPITAL, kap'-i-t&l. f. The up¬ 
per part of a pillar ; the chief city 
of a nation. 

CAPI- 
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CAPITALLY, kap'-I-tal-l£. company in a regiment; the chief 

In a capital manner, fo as to afiedt commander of a Ihip ; Captain 
life, as capitally convifted. General, the general or command- 

CAPITATION, kap-i-ta' Ihun. f. er in chief of an army. 

Numeration by heads. CAPTAINRY, kip'-tfn-ry. f. The 

CAPITULAR, ki-ph'-u-Ur. f. The power over a certain didrift, the 
body of the ftatutes of a chapter ; chiefiainfhip. 

a member of a chapter. CAPTAINSHIP, kip'-tln-^fhip. £ 

To CAPIT ULATE, ki-plc'-u-lace. The rank or poft of a captain ; the 

v. n. To draw up any thing in condition or poft of a chief com-, 

heads or articles ; to yield, or fur- mander. 

render on certain ftipulations. CAPTATION, kip-ta'-fhun, f. The 

CAPITULATION, ka-pit-u-la'- praflice of catching favour. 

ihun. f. Stipulations, terms, con- CAPTION, kip'-lhun. f. The aft 
diiions. of taking any perfon. 

CAPIVi TREE, ki-pe'-vy--tre. f. CAPTIOUS, kap'-fhfts. a. Given 
A balfam tree. to cavils, eager to objeft; infidi- 

CAPON, ka'pn. f. A -caftrated ous, enfnaring. 

cock. CAPTIOUSLY, kip'-ftuif-lf. ad. 

CAPONN1ERE, kA-po-ny£'r. f. A With an inclination to objeft. 
covered lodgment, encompafled CAPTIOUSNESS, kap'-fhuf-nfs. f. 
with a little parapet. Inclination to objeft; peevifhnefs. 

CAPOT, ka-p6i'. f. Is when one To CAPTIVA TE, kap'-tl-vate. v. a. 
patty wins all the tricks of cards at To take prifoner, to bring into 
the game of piquet. bondage; to charm, tofubdue. 

CAPRICE, ki-pri's. f. Freak, fan- CAPTIVATION, kip-ti-va'-flu'm. 

cy, whim. f. The aft of taking one captive. 

CAPRICHIO, ki-prl'-tfhd. f. The CAPTIVE, kip'-tlv. f. One taken 
fame as Caprice. in war; one charmed by beauty. 

CAPRICIOUS, ki-prlfh'-us. a. CAPTIVE, k&p'-tiv. a. Made pri- 
Whimfical, fanciful. foner in war. 

CAPRICIOUSLY, ki-prHh'-&f-W. CAPTIVITY, kip-uV-l-t>. f. Sub- 
ad. Whimfically. jeftion by the fate of war, bond- 

CAPRICIOUSNES'S, ki-prllh'-fif- age; ftavery, fervitude. 

nis. f. Humour, whimilcal- CAP'I'OR, kap'-tur. f. He that 
nefs. takes a prifoner, or a prize. 

CAPRICORN, kip'-pr^-korn. f. One CAPTURE, kip'-tfhur. f. The aft, 
of the (igns of the zodiack, the or praftice of taking any thing ; a 
winter folitice. prize. 

CAPRIOLE, kap'-rj’- 6!e. f. Ca- CAPUCHIN, kip-u-lhi'n. f. A 
priolts are leaps, fuch as horfes female garment, confifting of a 

make in one and the fame place, cloak and hood, made in imitation 

without advancing forward. of the drefs of capuchin monks. 

•CAPSTAN, kip'-(Ian. f. A cylin- CAR, ki'r. f. A imall carriage of 
dcr with lever* to wind up any great burden ; chariot of war. 
weight. * CARABINE, or CARBINE, ki'r- 

CAPSULAR, kip'-In lAr. | bine. f. A Imall fort of fire- 

^APSULiiRY, kip' fu-lir -f. J ‘ arms. 

Hollow like a cheft. CARBINIER, kir-fcl-nTr. f. A fort 

CAPSULATE, kip’-fu-Iate. 7 of light horfeman. 

CAPSULA TED, kip'-fu-ii-tid^J a ‘ CARRACK, kir'-ik. f. A large 
Inclofed, or in a box. (hip of burden, galleon. 

CAPTAIN, kip'-tln. f. A chief CARAT, 7 , , , , ( f. A weight 

commander; the commander of a CARACT, J kar * ut ’{ of four grains;, 

a man- 
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- si manner of expreffip& the finen^fs 
of gold. 

Caravan, k&r'-i-v&n. f. a troop 

or body of merchants or pilgrims. 

CARAVANSARY, k£r-A-v£n'-f£-r£ 
f. A houfe built for the reception 
of travellers. 

CARAWAY, kAr'-£-wS. f. A plant. 

CARBONADO, k£r-b6-n£'-d6. f. 
Meat cut acrofs, to be broiled. 

To CARBONADO, k£r-b6-nit'-d&. 
v. a. To cut or hack. 

Carbuncle, Wr-bunkt. f. A 

jewel (hining in the dark ; red fp ot 
or pimple. 

CARBUNCLED, ka'r-b&nkld. a. 
Set with carbuncles ; fpotted, de¬ 
formed with pimples. 

CARBUNCULAR, kar-bfink'-i-lur. 
a. Red like a carbuncle. 

CARBUNCULATION, kAr-bink- 
u-la'-fhun. f. The blading of 
young buds by heat or cold. 

CARCANET, ka'r-kA-nAc. f. A 
chain or collar of jewels. 

CARCASS, ka'r-k£s. f. A dead 
body of an animal ; the decayed 
parts of any thing ; the main parts, 
without completion or ornament ; 
in gunnery, a kind of bomb. 

CARCELAGE, kAr'-fA-lidzh. f. 
Prifon fees. 

CARD, ka'rd. f. A paper painted 
with figures, ufed in games; the 
paper on which the feveral points 
of the compafs are marked under 
the mariner’s needle; the inftiu- 
ment with which wool is combed. 

To CARD, ka'rd. v. a. To comb 
wool. 

CARDAMOM, k£'r-d£-mfim. f. . A 
medicinal feed. 

CARDER, ka'r-diir. f. One that 
cards wool; one that plays much at 
cards. 


CARDIACAL, k£r-dI'-£ kil. ? 

CARD1ACK, .ka'r-dy-ak. f a ‘ 

, Cordial, having the quality of in¬ 
vigorating. 

CARDINAL, ki'r-di-r.al. a. Prin¬ 
cipal, chief. 

CARDINAL, ka'r-di-nil. f. One 
of the chief governors of the 
church,. 


CARDINALATE, k£'r-d£-n£- 

lSt. 

CARt>INALSHIP, ka'r-df-nal- 
fhlp. 

The office and rank of a cardi 
CARDMATCH, ka'rd-mAtih. f. A 
match made by dipping a piece of ai 
card in melted fulphur; a parry at 
cards. 

CARE, kA're. f. Solicitude, anxiety, 
concern ; caution ; regard, charge, 
heed in order to prefervation ; the 
objedl of care, or of love. 

To CARE, ka're. v. n. To be 
anxious or folicitous ; to be in¬ 
clined, to be difpofed; to be af¬ 
fected with. 

CARECRAZED, kiVrc-knizd. a. 

Broken with care and folicitude. 

To CAREEN, k:i-rt*’n. v. a. To 
caulk, to flop up leaks. 

CAREER, ki-rC'r. f. The ground 
on which a race is run ; a courle, 
a race; full fpeed, fwift motion; 
courle of action. 

To CAREER, ka-re'r. v. a. To 
run with fwift motion. 

CAREFUL, ka're-ful. a. Anxious, 
folicitous, full of concern ; provi¬ 
dent, diligent, cautious ; watchful. 
AREFULLY, ka're-ful-1^. ad. In 
a manner that fhews care ; heedful- 
ly, watchfully. 

CAREFULNESS, ka're-ful-nis. f. 

Vigilance, caution. 

:ARELESLY, ka're-Hf-ly. ad. Ne¬ 
gligently, hecdlefsly. 
CARELESNESS, kaVe-Hf-nis. f. 

Hcedlcffnefe, inattention. 
CARELESS, ka're-lis. a. Without 
care, without folicitude, uncon¬ 
cerned, negligent, heedlefs, un¬ 
mindful ; cheerful, undilturbed ; 
unmoved by, unconcerned at. 

To CARESS, ka-ica'. v. a. To en¬ 
dear, to fondle. 

CARESS, ka-res'. f. Aft aft of en¬ 
dear vent. *■ 

CARET, ka'-t&t. f. A note which 
fhews wherp fomeching interlined 
fhould be read, as A. . , 

ARGO, k£'r-go. f. The ladi. g 
of* a iliip. 

:ARICATURA, kAr-l-k£-l£'-r£. f. 

5 Exag- 
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Exaggerated refemblance in draw¬ 
ings. 

■ CARIES, ka'-rycs. f. Rottennefs. 

CARIOSITY, kar-y-os'-i-ty. f. Rot¬ 
tennefs. 

CARIOUS, ka'-ryus. a. Rotten. 

CARK, ka'rk. f. Care, an.viety. 

To C ARK, ka'rk. v. n. To be care¬ 
ful, to be anxious. 

CARLE, ka'rl. f. A rude, brutal 
man, churl. 

CARLINE THISTLE, ki'r-linc- 
i his'l. f. A plant. 

CARLING S, ka'r-J/ngz. f. In a 
fhip, timbers Iving fore and aft. 

CARMAN, kak-man. f. A man 
vvhofe employment it is to drive cars. 

CARMELITE, ki'r-mS-lite. f. A 
fort cf pear; one of the order of 
white friars. 

CARMINA'l IVE, Ur-mln'-A-tlv. f. 
Carminatives are fuch things as dif- 
pel wind, and promote infenfible 
perfpiratton. 

C A R Ml NATIVE, kir-mln'-a-tlv. a. 
belonging to carminatives. 

CARMINE, ka’r-niine. f- A pow¬ 
der (if a bright red or crimfon co¬ 
lour. 

CARNAGE, ka'r-nidzh. f. Slaugh¬ 
ter, havocu ; heaps of fleib. 

CARNAL, 1 A'r-nAl. a. flelhly, 
not A.iritual ; luilful, lecherous. 

CARNALITY, kir-nii’-i-tj-. f. 

Elcfhlv luft ; groffnefs of mind. 

CAENALI.Y, ka'r-nal-ly. ad. Ac¬ 
cording to the Ilefii, not fpiri- 
tuallv. 

C AkN A LNESS, ka r-nal-nL f. Car¬ 
nality. 

CARNATION, kar-nu'-fliun. f. The 
name - f the natural flefh colour. 

CAR N ELION, kar-nc'-lyun. f. A 
precious (lone. 

A IGNEOUS, ka'r-ne us. a. Fleflty. 

To CARNIFY, Ita'r-ny-fy-. v. n. To 
breed Ilclb. 

eARNIVAjC, ka'r-ny-vil. f. The 
feaft held in popilh countries before 
• Lent. 

C.UWnTVOROUS, kar-niv'-v6-rus. 
'*• Flefh-eating. \ 

CARNOSITY, kar-noT-sI'-ty'. * f. 
Elelhy excrefeence. 

Yot. 1. 


CARNOUS, k&'r-niis. a. Flefhy.. 

CAROB, kV-rob. f. A plant. 

CAROL, kir'-rul. f. A fong of 
joy and exultation ; a fong of de¬ 
votion. 

To CAROL, kar'-rul. v. n. To 
fing, to warble. 

To CAROL, kar'-rul. v. a. “ To 
praife, to celebrate. 

CAROTID, ka-ioi'-IJ. a. Two ar¬ 
teries which arife out of the afeend- 
ing trunk of the aorta. 

CAROUSAL, kA-rou'-zal. f. A fef- 
tival. 

To CAROUSE, ka-rou'z. v. n. To 
drink, to quaff. 

To CAROUSE, ka-rou'z. v. a. To 
drink. 

CAROUSER, ka-rou'-zur. f. A 
drinker, a toper. 

CARP, ka'rp. i‘. A pond filli. 

To CARP, ka'rp. v. n. To cen- 
fure, to cavil. 

CARPENTER, ka'r-pin-tur. f. An 
artificer in wood. 

C ARPEN TRY, ki'r-pfn-try. f. The 
trade of a carpenter. 

CARPER, ka'r-pur. f. A cavil¬ 
ler. 

CARPET, kar-pit. f. A covering 
of various colours ; ground varie¬ 
gated with flowers; To be on the 
carpet, is to be the fubjact of con- 
fideration. 

To CARPET, ki'r-plt. v. a. To 
fpread wich carpets. * 

CARPING, ka'r-ping. part. a. Cap¬ 
tions, ten furious. 

CARPING] Y, i-.A'r-rlng-ly. ad. 
Captiouflv, cenforioufly. 

CARRIAGE, kar'-ridzh. f. The 
aft of carrying or tranfponing ; 
vehicle; the frame upon which can¬ 
non is carried; behaviour; con- 
duft; management. 

CARRIER, kai'-iy-ur. f. One who 
carries fomething ; one whole trade 
is to carry goods; a meffenger ; 
a fpecics of pigeons. 

CARRION, kir'-ryin. f. The car- 
cafe of fomething not proper for 
food ; a name of reproach for a 
worthlefs woman ; any fle-fh fo cor¬ 
rupted as not to be fit for food. 

X CAR- 
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CARRION, kar'-ryiin. a. Relating 
to carcafles. 

CARROT, kar'-rut. f. Garden root. 

CARROTINESS, kar'-r&t-y-nis. f. 
Rednefs of hair. 

CARROTY, kar'-ut-y. a. Spoken 
of red hair. 

To CARRY, kar'-ry. v. a. To con¬ 
vey from a place ; to bear, to hav r e 
about one; to convey by force ; to 
effedt any thing; to behave, to 
condudl; to bring forward ; to im¬ 
ply, to import; to fetch and I ring 
as dogs; To carry off, to kill; To 
carry on, to promote, to help for¬ 
ward ; To carry through, to fup- 
port to the la It. 

To CARRY, kar'-rv. v. n. A horfe 
is faid to carry well, when his neck 
is arched, and he holds his head high. 

CART, ka'rt. f. A wheel-carriage, 
ufed commonly' for luggage; the 
vehicle in which criminals are car¬ 
ried to execution. 

To CART', ka'rt. v. a. To expofc 
in a cart. 

To CART, ka'rt. v. n. To ufec.trts 
for carriage. 

CART-HORSE, ka'rt.horfe. f. A 
coarfe unwieldy horfe. 

CART-LOAD, ka'rt-lod. f. A quan¬ 
tity of any thing piled on a cart; 
a quantity fufficient to lord a cart. 

CARTWAY, ka'rt-vxa. L, A way 
through which a carriage' may con 
veniently travel. 

CARTE BLANCHE, kAVt-blant'ffi. 
f. A blank paper, a paper to be 
filled up with fuch conditions as the 
perfon to whom it is fenc thinks 
proper. 

CARTEL, k:\r-ttT, f. A writing 
containing ilipulations. 

CARTER, ka'r-tur. f. The man 
who drives a.cart. 

CARTILAGE, kAr'-tl-Iidzh. f. A 
fmooth and folid body, fofter than 
a bone, but harder than a liga¬ 
ment. 

CARTILAGINEOUS, kir-ty- 
la-jy -nyus. 

CAR'l'ILAGlNOUS, kir-ty- 
lidzh'-i-nusd 
Coniiftyig of cartilages. 



CARTOON, kar-to'n. f. A paint¬ 
ing or drawing upon large paper. 

CARTOUCH, kir-tcYtfh. f. A cafe 
of wood three inches thick at the 
bottom, holding balls. It is fired 
out of a hobit or fmall mortar. 


CARER AGE, 
CARTRIDGE 


^ k.Vr-trldzh. | 


f. A 
cafe 


of paper or parchment filled with 
gunpowder, ufed for the greater 
expedition in charging guns. 
CARTRUT, ka'rt-nit. f. The track 


made by a cart wheel. 

CARTULARY, k;Vr-ni-li-r>‘-. f. A 
place where papers arc kept. 

CARTWRIGHT, kA'rt-itt. f. A 
maker of carts. 

To CARVE, ka'rv. v. a. To cut 
wood or (lone: to cut meat at the 
table ; to engrav e ; to chufe one’s 
own part. 

To CARVE, ka'rv. v. n. To cxer 
cite the trade of a fculptor; to per¬ 
form at table the office of fupply- 
ing the company. 

CARVER, kiT-vur. f. A fculptor; 
hethat cuts up the meat at the table; 
he that ebonies for himfclf. 

CARVING, ka'r-ving. f. Sculp¬ 
ture, figures carved. 


CARUNCLE, kir-unkl. f. A fmaH 
protuberance of fleffi. 

CASCADE, kif-ki'de. f, A cata- 
radi, a water-fall. 

CASE, ka'fe. f. A covering, a box, 
a ihcath ; the outer part of a home ; 
a building unfurnifhed. 


CASE-KNIFE, kiVfe-nife. f. A 

large kitchen-knife. 

CASE-SHOT, kaie-fhAt. f. Bui 
letsinclofed in a cafe. 

CASE, ka'fe. f. Condition with re 
gard to outward circumllances ; 
llate of things; in phyfick, (late of 
the body ; condition with regard n- 
leannefs, or health ; contingence ; 
quellion relating to particular per- 
fons or things ; reprefentation of 
any quellion or llate of body, mind, 
or affairs ; the variation of nouns ; 
An cafe, if it fhould happen.-, 

Tp CASE, ka'fe. v. a. To put in 
a cafe or cover; to cover as a cafe ; 
to (trip oft' the coveri ng. 

To 
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To CASEHARDEN, ka'fe-hirdn. 
v. a. To harden on the outlide. 

CASEMATE, ka'fe-mate. f. A kind 
of vault or arch of itone work. 

CASEMENT, kaze-ment. i\ A 
window opening upon hinges. 

CASEWOKM, ku'lc-wurm. f. A 
grub that makes icfelf a cafe. 

CASH, kaih'. f. Money, ready 
money. 

CASH-KEEPER, kAlh'-kd-pfir. f. 
A man entrutted with the mo¬ 
ney. 

CANHEWNCT, ki-fh.V-nut. f. A 

tree. 

CASHIER, kaf flie'r. f. tie that 
has charge of the money. 

Tc CASHIER, ka-llie'r. v. a. To 
difcard, to difuiifls from a poll. 

CASK, kafk'. f. A barrel. 

CASQUE, katk'. f. A helmet, ar¬ 
mour for the liead. 

CASKET, kas'-kit. f. A final I box 
or clicit for jewels. 

j\> CASSATE, kas'-sate. v. a. To 
vacate, to invalidate. 

CASSA'FION, kaf-sa'-flu'm. f. A 
making null or void. 

CAS:-. AVI, leas'-sa-vv. 1 f. \n A- 

CAbSADA, kas'-sa-ca. y merican 
plant. 

CASSIA, kis'-fliya. f. A Avcct 
fpice mentioned by Mofes ; the 
name of a tree. 

CASSJOWARY, ka:»'-Iho-wa-j v. f. 
.1 large bird of prey. 

CASSOCK, kas'-siik. f. A ciofe 
garment. 

C.iSSWEED, kas'-wtbi. f. She_g- 
herd’s pouch. 

To CAS'i’, kali', v. a. Pret. and 
part. C.is r. To throw with the 
hand ; to throw away, as ufelefs 
or noxious ; to throw dice, cnWfots; 
to throw in yrettling; to throw a 
net or fnare ; to drive by violence 
of weather; to leave behind in a 
race ; to filed, to let fall, to moult; 
to lay afide, as fit to be worn no 
lcjP 3 .er.; to overweigh, to make to 
{preponderate, to decide by overba¬ 
lancing ; to compute, to reejeon, 
to calculate; to contrive, to plan 
&ut ; to fix the parts in a play ; to 


direft the eye; to form a mould }, 

■' to model, to form ; To call away, 
to fhipwreck; to walle in profu- 
fion ; to ruin ; To call down, to 
dejeft, to deprefs the mind; To 1 
call off", to difeard,' to dilburuen 
one’s felf; to Rave behind; To, 
call out, to turn out of doors; to 
vent, to fpeak ; To call up, to 
compute, to calculate ; to vomit. 

To CAS’i, kali', v. n. To con¬ 
trive, to turn the thoughts to; to 
admit of a form by calling or 
melting; to warp, to grow out of 
form. 

CAST, kail', f. The aft of calling 
or throwing, a throw ; ilatc of any 
thing call or throvvn ; a llroke, a 
touch; motion of the eye; the 
throw of dice; chance from th<j 
call of dice; a mould, a form ; a 
lhaJe, or tendency to any colour ; 
exterior appearance; manner, air, 
mien; a flight of hawks. 

CASTANET, kiL'-ti-net. f. Small 
fliells of ivory, or hard wood, 
which dancers rattle in their hands. 

CASTAWAY, Uil'A-wA. f. A 
perfon loll, or abandoned by pro¬ 
vidence. 

C ASTEiJ. A IN, kaf tel'- lcn; f. Con- 
liable of a caille. 

C \STEE, ka»' tur. f. A thrower, 
he that,{:alls ;*? calculator, a man 
that miculates fortunes. 

To CASTIGATE, kas'-tl-gate. v. a. 
To challife, to chalien, to punilh. 

CASTIGATION, kAf-tl-gi'-lhun. f. 
Penance, dilcipline; punifhment, 
correction ; emendation. 

CAST1GATORY, kas"-tl-ga-tur'-y-. 
»a. Punitive. 

CASTING -NET, kis'-tlng-n^t. f. 
A net to-be thrown into the water 
by hand to catch filh. 

CASTLE, kas'l. f. A houfe forti¬ 
fied ; Cattles in the air, projefts 
without reality. 

CASTLE SOAP, kaf-ti'l-sip. f. A 
kind of foap. 

CASTLED, kas'ld. a. Furnilhed 
with cattles. 

CASTLING, kait'-Hng. f. An 
abortive. 

X a CASTOR, 
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CASTOR, Hs'-tur. f. A beaver. 

CASTOREUM, Ids'-t&'-ryAm. f. It 
pharmacy, a liquid matter inclofei 
in bags or purfes, near the anu 
of the caftor, falfely taken for hi 
tefticles. 

©ASTRAMETATION, kaf-tn’i-me 
ta'-ihun. f. The art or prndlice o. 


encamping. 

To CASTRATE, Us'-trdte. v. a. 
To geld; to take away the obfcene 
parts of a writing. 

CASTRATION, Ldf-tra'-fnun. f. 


The aft of gelding. 
CASTER! L, } 
CASTREL, J kak ' t,lI ‘ 
nerate kind of hawk. 


f. A mean 
or degc 


CASTRF.NSIAN, haf-trcn'-lhan. a. 
belonging to a camp. 

CASUAL, kaz'-u al. a. Accidental, 
a riling from chance. 

CASUALLY, kaz'-u-al-y. ad. Ac¬ 
cidental!'.', without defign. 

CASUALNESS, ka/-ii-al-nls. f. 
ATidentalnefs. 

CASUALTY, kaz'-u-al-iy. f. Ac¬ 
cident, a thing happening by 
chance. 

C \SUJST, l.-;V/.'-u lit. f. One that 
iludics and fettles cafes of conflu¬ 
ence. » # 

CASUISTIC AL, kaz u-L'-tl-kdh a. 
Relating to cafes«qf coniciencc. 

CASUISTRY, kiz'-u-ii'-tr^. The 
fcience of a cafuift. 

CAT, k;\t'. f. A domeltick animal 
that catches mice. 

CAT, hut'. f. A fort of Clip. 

CAT O’ NINE 'i’AILS, fcit-i- 
n!'nc-udz. f. A whip with nine 
lathes. 

CATACHRESlS, kat-A-kre'-ds. «f. 
The abufe of a trope, vvhen the 
words are too fir wieiled from 
their native bonification ; as a voice 
beautiful to the ear. 


CATACHRESYFCAL, kat-a-kris'- 
tv-kal. a. Forced, far fetched. 
CATACLYSM, kat'-a-klizm. f. A 

delui-e, an inundation 

CATACOMBS, kAt-A-ku'mz. f. Sub¬ 
terraneous cavities for the burial of 
the dead. 

CATALEPSIS, kat-a-lep'-sls. f. A 


difeafe* wherein the patient is with¬ 
out fenle, and remains in the fame 
poflure in which the difeafe feizeth 
him. 

CATALOGUE, k;ii'-a-16g. f. An 
enumeration of particulars, a lift. 
CATAMOUNTAJN, kat-a-mou'n- 
tfn. f. A fierce animal, refetn • 
bling a cat. 

CATAPHRACT, kat'-d-f, akf. f. 

A horieman in complete atinour. 

CATAPLASM, kai'-A-pIazm. f- A 
poultice. 

CATAPULT, kat'-a-pult. f. An en¬ 
gine med ancienA) to throw ftones. 

CATARACT, kit'-a-rakt. f. A fall 
of water from on high, a cafcade. 

CATARACT, kii'-i-n'ikt. f. An 

infpiftiition of the cryftalline hu¬ 
mour of the eye ; fometimes a pel¬ 
licle that hinders the fight. 

CATARRH, ka-tAr*. f. A deft ac¬ 
tion of a Sharp ferum from die 
glands about the head and throat. 

CATARRHAL, 1 atar'-tAl. 

CATARRHOUS, kA-tai' ms. f a ' 
Relating to the catarrh, pioccuding 
from a catarrh. 

CAT ASTROPHE, ka-ta '-tro-fe. f. 
The change or revolution which 
produces the conclufion or final 
event of a dramatick piece ; a final 
event, generally unhappy. 

CA'J’CAL, kat'-kal. f. A fqueaking 
inftrument, ufed in the playhoufe 
to condemn plays. 

To CATCH, katfli'. v. a. Piet, 
and part. p. Cauoht. To lay 
hold on with the hand; to ftop 
any thing flying ; to feize any thing 
by purfuit; to ftop, to imerrupt 
falling; to enfnare, to intangle in 
ainare; to receive fuduenly ; to 
fallen fuddenly upon, to feize ; to 
pleafe, to feize the affe&ions, to * 
charm; to receive any contagion 
or difeafe. 

To CATCH, katlh'. v. n. To be 
contagious, to Ipread infection. 

1ATCH, katlh'. f. Seizuhe^the 
aci of feizing; the aSt of taki-g 
qflickly ; a fong fungin fucccfiion; 
watch, the pollure of feizing ; an 
advantage taken, hold laid on ; 

the 
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the thing caught, profit; a Ihort 
interval of adlion ; a taint, a flight 
contagion ; any thing that catches, 
as a hook; a fmall fwifc failing 
fliip. 

CATCHER, kit'lh-ur. f. He that 
catches ; that in which any thing 
is caught. 

CATCH FLY, kat’ih-fiy. f. A plant, 
campion. 

CATCHPOLL, kat'fli-pol. f. A 
feijojint, a bumbailifl* 

C -VI CiiWORD, kat'fli-wdrd. f. The 
woni at the eorner of" the page un¬ 
der the lad line, which is repeated 
at the top of the next page. 

CATECHETICAL, bar e-ket’-y- 
!> a I. a. Confiding of queilions and 
an Leers. 

C \ l ivJ; ILTIC.M.LY, kit Lk<-L 
y k.ii v. ad. In the way of quef 
tion and an liver. 

r ! o L ATECHtSE, kat'-e-kfze. v. a. 
’! o inltrtiii by Hiking queilions ; to 
q ucilion ; to interrogate, to exa¬ 
mine. 

C -V I’ECHISKR, kJt'-a-U-zfir. f. 

One who catechife;:. 

C/ 1 i ECHlS.vl, kat'-e-kizm. f. A 
Jrnn of inflruiltion by means of 
queifiors and anf.vers, concerning 
it-iigion 

C-VI LCI11ST, kit'-e-kiit. f. One 
whole charge is to quellion the un- 
iiillrudhd concerning religion. 

C i’J'LCl : L’MEN, kit-d-kii’-men. f. 
One ion }-et in the firft rudi- 
nionts of Chriftianity. 

CATEC1 i U MEN 1C AL, kite -kd- 
men'-\--kil. a. Belonging to the 
catechumens. 

CATEGORICAL, kit-S-gor'-I-kil. 
n. Abiolute, adequate, pofitive. 

CATEGORICALLY, kat-ft-gir'-lk- 

il-v'. ad., Fofitively, exprefsly. 

CATEGORY, kit’e-gfir-r^. f. A 
clafs, a 'rank, an order of ideas, 
predicament. 

CATENARIAN, kic-e-na'-ryin. a. 
R-rating to a chain. 

■5*0 CATENATE, kat‘-£-nate.* V . a. 
To chain. • 

CATENATION, kit-i-ni'-flnin. f. 
Link, regular connexion. 
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To CATER, ka'-tfir. v. n. To pro¬ 
vide food, to buy in vidfuals. 

CATER, ka'-tur. f. The four of 
cards and dice. 

CATER-COUSIN, ki'-tfir-kfiz'n. f. 
A petty favourite, one related by 
blood or mind. 

CA i'ERER, ka'-te-rur. f. The pro- 
vido-e or purveyor. 

CATERESS, k:i' te-r<*s. f. A wo¬ 
man employed to provide vic¬ 
tuals. 

Caterpillar, kAT-tir-pii-iur. r. 

A worm fuflaincd by leaves and 
fruits; a plant. 

To CATERWAUL, kit'-ter-wil. 
v. n. To make a noife as cats in 
rutting time ; to make any ofFen- 
five or odious noife. 

CATES, ka'ts. f. Viands, food, 
difh of meat. 

CATFISH, kat'-flfli. f. A fea-fifh 
in the Weft Indies. 

C AT H ARTICAL,iti- 1 M'r-t 1-kAl. ? 

CATHART1CK, ku-iha'r-tlk. f 

a. Purgative. 

CATHARTICS, ki ’ki'r-iik. f. A 

medicine to purge downward. 

CATH ART1CALNESS, ka-tha'r-ti- 
kil-nis. f. Purging quality. 

CATHEAD, kat'-f.ed. f. inafhip, 
a piece of timber with two fhivers 
at one end, having a rope and a 
block ; a kind of follile. 

CATHEDRAL, ki-the'-di<M. a. Epif- 
copal, containing the ice of a bi- 
fltop; belonging to an epifeopa! 
church. 

JATHEDRAL, k-i-tlR'-drel. f. The 
head church of a diocefe. 

CATHERINE-PEAR, kitlT'-A-rln- 
pe'r. f. See Pear. 

CATHETER, ka-tiie'-tur. f. A hol¬ 
low and fomewhat crooked inllru- 
ment, to thruft into the bladder, 
to aflill in bringing away the urine, 
when the paflage is Hopped. 

CATHOLES, kat'-holz. f. In a 
fhip, two little holes aftern above 
the gun-room ports. 

CATHOLICISM, ka-thol'-i-slzm. f. 
Adherence to the catholick church. 

CATHOLICK, kath'-o-lik. a. Uni- 
verfal or general 
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CATHOLICQN, ki-thAl'-I-kAn. f. 
fVn univerfal medicine. 

* CATKINS, kat'-kinz. f. Imper- 
fedt flowers hanging from trees, in 
manner of a rope or cat’s tail. 
GATLING, kat'-llng. f. A dif- 
membering knife, ufed by fur- 
geons ; catgut, fiddle ltrings. 
CATMINT, kat'-niint. f. The name 
of a plant. 

CATOPTRIC AI., kit op'-til-kil. a. 

Relating to the catcptricks, or vi- 
. lion by reflection. 

/CATOPTR1CKS; kat-op'-triks. f. 
'That part of opticks which treats 
of vifion by reflection. 

CATPIPE, kit'-pipe. f. Catcal. 
CAT’S-RYI'., kit's-i. f. A (lone. 
CATS FOOT, k'u's-fut, f. An 
herb, alehoof, grt undivy. 
CAT’S-BEAD, kat's-hcd. f. A 
kind of apple. 

CATSILVLR, kat'-sll-vur. f. A kind 
of foflile. 

CAT’S-TAIT., kai's till. f. Along 
round fubfL.nce, iliac grows upon 
nut-trees ; a kind of reed. 
CATSUP, kAt'ih-up. f. A kind of 
pickle. 

t'ATTLE, liu'l. f. Bealls of paf 
. tore, not wild nor domeltick. 
CAVALCADE, kav-il-ka’de. f- A 
proceflion on h'rfebacK. 
CAVALIER, kav-a-le'r. f. A horfe- 
man, a knight; a gay fprightly 
military man ; the appellation of 
the party of king Charles the firll. 
CAVALIER, kav-a-le'r. a. Gay, 
fprightly, warlike ; generous, brave; 
difdainful, haughty. 
CAVALIERLY, kiv-A-Ifr-ty. ad. 

Haughtily, arrogantly, difdainfully. 
CAVALRY, kav'-;il-»y. f. Ilorfe 
troops. 

To CAVATE, ki'-vate. v. a. To 
iMP hollow. 

CAVAZION, ka-va'-zhun. f. The 
hollowing of the earth for cellar¬ 
age. 

CAUDLE, ka'dl. f. A mixture of 
wine and other ingredients, given 
to women in childbed. , 

CAVE, k&'ve. f. A cavern, a den ; 
a hollow, any hollow place. 


j CAVEAT, H'-vyit. f. A caveat 
is an intimation given to fame or¬ 
dinary or ecclefialtical judge, noti¬ 
fying to him, that he ought to be¬ 
ware how he adts. 

CAVERN, kav'-urn. f. A hollow 
place in the ground. 

CAVERNED, kiv'-iirrid. a. Full 
of caverns, hollow, excavated; in¬ 
habiting a cavern. 

CAVERNOUS, kav'-ur-nus. a. Full 
of caijerns. 

CAVESSON, kAv'-c-f-fun. f. A nofe- 
band. 

CA.UF, ka'f. f. A chefl. with holes, 
to keep fifh alive in the water. 

CAUGHT, ku't. part. pafl'. from 
To Catch 

CAVIARE, ka vdr. f. The eggs 
ofailurgeon falted. 

; T o CAVIL, kAv'-il. 

captious and frivolous objections. 

To CAVIL, kav'-il. v, a. To re¬ 
ceive or tieat with objections. 

CAVIL, kAv'-ll. f. A falls or fri¬ 
volous objection. 

CAVJLLATION, kav-il-kV fhun. 
f. 'J he difpofltion to make cap¬ 
tious objection. 

CAVILLER, kAv'-\ il-ur. f. An 
unfair adver/ary, a captious difpu- 
tant. 

CAViLI.TNGl.Y, kAv'-II-Hng-H. 
ad. Jn a cavilling manner. 

CAVILLOUS, kav'-vtl-lus. a. Full 
of objections. 

CAVIT Y, kiv'-J-ty. f. Hollow,nefr. 
hollow. 

CAUK, ka'k. f. A coarfe talky fpar. 

CAUL, ka'I. f. The net in vvhLh 
women inclofe their hair, the hin¬ 
der part of a woman’s cap; any 
kind of i’mall net; the integument 
in which the guts are inclofed ; a 
thin membrane including the head 
of fome children when born. 

CAUL1FEROUS, ka-liP-fe-nis. n- 
A term for fuch plants as have a , 
true flalk. 

CAULIFLOWER, kAl'-ty-fley-fir. 
f. * A lpecies of cabbage. v - , 

To CAUlK. See Calk. 

CAUSABLE, ka'-zabl. a. That 
which may be caufed. 

CAUSAL, 
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CAUSAL, ka'-zal. a. Relating to 
caufes. 

CAUSALITY, ka-zSt'-I-iy'. f. The 
agency of a caufe,. the quality of 
caufing. 

CAUSATION, ka-za fhun. f. The 
•uH or power of.caufing. 

CAUSATIVE, ka'-za-tiv. a. That 
exprefles a canfe or reafon. 

CAUSATOR, ka-za'-tur. f. A cau- 
fer, an autiior. 

C AUSE, ka'z. f. 'I'hat which pro¬ 
duces or effects any thing, the effi¬ 
cient ; the reafon, motive to any 
thing ; fubjedh of litigation ; party. 

to CAUSE, ka'z. v. a. To effedt 
as an agent. 

C XUSKLEb I . Y ,ka z-llf-K . ad .With¬ 
out caufe, wi'heut reafon. 

C XUSEEESS, l.Yz-Iis. a. Origi¬ 
nal to ilk If; without juft ground 
or motive. 


CAUSER, kd'-ziir. f. lie thntcaufcs, 
the agent by which an effect is pro¬ 
duced. 

f. A 

way 

miked and paved, above the reit of 
the :>round. 

C.U STIC AL, f- ty-kil. } a. He- 


VAUhKY, I: 

CAUSEWAY, ( 1 w ‘ l ‘ i 


CAUST1CK, ka'fti.c. \ long¬ 

ing to medicaments which, by their 
violent activity ar.d hear, deilroy 
the texture of the part to which 
they are applied, and burn it into 
an efehar. 

C YU STICK, i.a'f-t!’;. f. A cauf- 
tick or burning application. 

CAUTJiL, ha'-tel. f. Caution, 


temple. 

CAUTEI.OUS, ki'-te !us. a. Cau¬ 
tious, warv ; wilv, cunning. 

C ACTELOCSEY, ka'-te-luf ly ad. j 
Cunningly, flily, «autioufiy, wa¬ 
rily. 


CAUTERISATION, ka-te-il-z.V- 
fliun. f v The act c f burning with 
hot irons. 

To CAUTERIZE, k.V- te-rize. v. a. 
To burn with the cautery. 

* ALTERY, ka'-te-ry. f. Cautery 

* is either aflual or porcntiaF; the 
firft is burning by a hot irolt, and 
the latter with cauilick medicines. 


CAUTION, ka'-fhun. f. Prudence, 
forefight, warinefs ; provifionary 
precept; warning. 

To CAUTION, ka'-fhun. v. a. To 
warn, to give notice of a danger. 

CAUTIONARY, ka'-fh6-ndr-f. a. 
Given as a pledge, or in fecunity. 

CAUTIOUS, ka'-lhus. a. Wary, 
watchful. 

CAUTIOUSLY, ka'-fhuf-K". ad. In 
a wary manner. 

CAUTIOUSNESS, kfi'-fhuf-nis. f. 
Watchfulnefs, vigiiance, circum- 
fpection. 

'To CAW, ka'. v. n. To cry as the 
rook, or crow. 

CAYMAN, ka'-mAn. f. American 
alligator or crocodile. 

To CEASE, fe'fe. v. n. To leave 
off, to ftop, to give over; to fail, 
to be extindt; to be at an end. 

i’o CEASE, tefe. v. a. 'i'o put a 
ftop to. 

CEASE, fe'fe. f. Extinftion, fai¬ 
lure. Obf. 

CEASELESS, te'f-IIs. a. IncelTant, 
perpetual, continual. 

CECITY, le'-sk y. f. Blindnefs, 
privation of fight. 

CKCUT1ENSY, teku'-fhen-fy. f. 
Cloudinefs of fight. 

CEDAR, fc'-dur. f. A tree; the 
wood of the cedar tree. 

; o CEDE, fe'd. v. a. 'To yield, to 
refign, to give up to another. 

CEDR1NE, te'-drinc. a. Of or be¬ 
longing to the cedar tree. 

To CEIL, fe'l. v. a. To overlay, or 
cover the inner roof of a building. 

CEILING, te'-Hng. f. Theinner root. 

CELANDINE, fci'-An-dine, f: A 
plant* 

CEL \TURE, fe'-la-ture. f. The 
art of engravin?. 

To CELEBRATE, lei'-le Crate, v. a. 
To praife, to commend; to dif- 
tinguifh by folemn rites ; to men¬ 
tion in a fet or folernn manner. 

CELEBRATION, tel c-bt-.i'-ihun. f. 
Solemn performance, lokinn re¬ 
membrance ; praife, renown, sno- 
morial. 

CELEBRIOUS, te-Ie'-brjus. a. Fa¬ 
mous, re n ovv n ed. 

CELE- 
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CELEBRIOUSLY, ft-lS'-bry&f-J£. 

ad. In a famous manner. 
CELEBRIOUSNESS, f£-l£'-bry6f- 
nis. f. Renown, fame. 

CELEBRITY,. ft-16b'-brl-t>\ f. Ce¬ 
lebration, fame. 

CELERIACK, {i-l&'-rykk. a. Tur- 
nep-rooted celery. 

CELERITY, fc-ier'-ri-ty. f. Swifr- 
nefs, fpeed, velocity. 

CELERY, fel'-e-rj'-. f. A fpecies 
of parfley. 

CELESTIAL, fe- les'-tlhal. a. Hea¬ 
venly, relating to the fuperior re¬ 
gions ; heavenly, relating to the 
blc/Tcd date; heavenly, with re- 
fpedl to excellence. 

CELESTIAL, fe-l<T-t(hal. f. An 
inhabitant of heaven. 

CELESTIALLY, fb-les'-tlhil-Iy. ad. 
In a heavenly manner. 

To CELESTIFY, fo-lds'-tl-ft. v. a. 
To give fomething of heavenly na¬ 
ture to any thing. 

CELIACK, fe'-lyak. a. Relating 
to the lower bellv. 

CELIBACY, ftl'-i-ba-fy-. f. Single 
life. 

CELIBATE, fel'-v-bat. f. Single 
life. 

CELL, AT. f. A ft nail cavity or 
hollow place; the cave or little ha¬ 
bitation of a religious perfon ; a 
fmall and clofe apartment ' in a 
prifon ; any final! place of refi- 
dence. 

CELLAR, fiT-Iur. f. A place un¬ 
derground, where {lores are repo¬ 
rted ; where liquors are keot. 

CELLARAGE, Jel'-lir-luah. f. The 
par: of the Guiiding which makes 
the cellars. 

CELLARIST, AT-li-rid. f. The 
butler in a religious houfe. 

CELLULAR, Ul'-lu-ler. a. Con¬ 
fiding of little cells or cavities. 

CELSITUDE, fei'-fy-tude. f. Height. 

CEMENT, fem'-ment. f. The mat¬ 
ter with which two bodies are made 
to cohere; bond of union in friend- 
fhip. ; 

To CEMENT, fS-ment'. v. a. To j 
unite by means of fomething inter- 
pofed. 


To CEMENT, f£-m*nt'. v. n. T< 
come into conjundlion, to cohere. 

CEMENTATION, ffe-mcn-ta'-ihun 
f. The aft of cementing. 

CEME1NTER, fS-men'-tur. f. A 
perfon or thing that unites in fo- 
ciety. 

CEMETERY, fom'-mC-tcr-v. f. A 
place where the dead are repolited. 

CENATORY, Id'-na-tiir y. a. Re¬ 
lating to fupper. 

CENOBIF1CAL, fc'-n6-bit"-i-ka!. 
a. Living in community. 

CENOTAPH, len'-o-taf. f. A mo¬ 
nument for one elfevvhere buried. 

CENSE, fen'fe. f. Publick rates. 

To CENSE, fen'fe. v. a. To per¬ 
fume with odours. 

CENSER, fen'-fer. f. '[’he pan in 
which ineenfe is burned. 

CENSION, fen'-fyun. f. A rate, an 
afiedment. 

CENSOR, fiin'-fftr. f. An officer 
of Rome who had the power of 
correcting manners ; one who is 
given to cer.iiiie. 

CENSOR.! AN, len-fo-r)an. a. Re¬ 
lating to the cenfor. 

CENSORIOUS, fen-fo-ryus. a. Ad- 
uifled to ct-iifore, fevere. 

C E NSORIO U SI, Y, fen - fo'-rj u f-ly. 
ad. In a levele reflecting manner. 

CENSOR! OUS NESS, u-n-iYi'-i \ ui- 
r.Is. f Difpofitmn to r< proach. 

CENSORSHIP, ien'-lur-iliip. f. The 
office of a ctr. for. 

CENSURABLE, fen'-fii-ranl. a. 
Worthv of cenfure, cu’ -able. 

CENSUS.ALLENKSS, fen'-Ju iahl- 
rls. f. Blameab'encfs. 

CiAvoURE, len’-fhur. f. Blame, 
reprimand, reproach; judgment, 
opinion ; judicial lentence; fpiri- 
tual punifhytent. 

To CENSURE, fen'-ftiur. v. a. To 
blame, to brand <publickly; to 
condemn. 

CENSURER, fen'-lluir-itr. f. He 
that blames. 

CENT’, lent', f. A hundred, as five 
per cent, that is, five in the-bun- 
drfed. A• 

CENTAUR, fen'-tar. f. A poetical 
being, fuppofed to be compounded 
6 of 
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of a man and a horfe ; the archer 
in the zodiack. 

CENTAURY, fen'-to-ry. f. A 

plant. 

CENTENARY, fen'-ti-ner-y. f. The 
number of a hundred. 

CENTESIMAL, Icn'-tis'-l-mal. f. 

Hundredth. 

CENT1FOLIOUS, fen'-tf-RU>6s. 
a. Having a hundred leaves. 

CENTIPEDE, fcn'-ty-pcJe. f. A 

poifonous infeft. 

CEN'i'O, fen'-to. f. A compofition 
formed by joining feraps from dif¬ 
ferent authors. 

CENTRAL, fcu'-tral. a. Relating 
to the centre. 

CENTRE, kV-u’ir. f. The middle. 

To CENTRE, fen'-iur. v. a. To 
place on a centre, to fix as on a 
centre. 

To CENTRE, fen'-tur. v. n. To 
reft on, to repofe on ; to be placed 
in the midit or centre. 

CENi’RJCK, fen'-tilk. a. Placed 
in the centre. 

CENTRIFUGAL, fen-trlf'-fi-gal. a. 
Having the quality acquired by 
bodies in motion, of receding from 
the centre. 

CENTRIPETAL, fen-trlp' e-til. a 
Having a tendency to the centre. 

GENTRY, lea'-try. f. See SLN ■JI¬ 
N' A i.. 

CENTUPLE, fen-t**pl. a. An hun¬ 
dredfold. 

To CENT UI LTCATR, fil-n-uV-plv - 
k:ite. v. a. To make a hundred- 
feid. 

To CENT URIATE, fin-tu’-ryate. 
v. a. To divide into hundreds. 

CENTURIATOR, fen-tu-rv-a-tiir. 
f. A name given to hiilorians, 
who diftinguilh times by centuries. 

CENTURION, len-tu'-rynn. f. A’ 
military offiqpr, v/ho commanded a 
hundred men amorg the Romans. 

CENTURY, fen'-tu-ry. f. An hun- 
dred, ufualiy employed to fpecify 
■ time, as the fecond century. 

CEPHALALGY, kif'-i-lal jy. f. 
L The headach- * 

' CT.PHAL1CK, fl-fil'-lik. a. That 
which is medicinal to the head. 
Vol. I. 


CERASTES, fe -ras'-tiz. f. A fer- 
pent Having hbrns. 

CERATE, lc'-rit. f. A medicine 

made of wax. 

CERATED, l5'-rA-tid. a. Waxed. 

To CERE, fc're. v. a. To wax. 

CEREEEL, fer'-5-L5l. f. Part of 
the brain. 

CERECLOTH, feTe-cl6tb. f. Cloth 
fiheated over with glutinous mat¬ 
ter. 

CEREMENT, fe reWot. f. Cloaths 
dipped in melted wax, with which, 
dead bodies were tnfokleJ. 

CEREMONIAL, fer-c-mo'-nyil. a. 
Relating to ceremony, or outward 
rite; formal obfervant of old forms. 

CEREMONIAL, ,'5r-5-m6'-ny£J. f. 
Outward form, external rite; the 
order for rites and forms in the Ro¬ 
man church. 

CEREMONJ ALNESS, fir-5-imV- 
n\al-nis. f. 'i he quality of beht£ 
ceremonial. 

CEREMONIOUS, fir-5 -mb'- n y is. 
a. Confifting of outward rites ; 
full of ceremony ; attentive to the 
outward rites of religion ; civil and 
formal to a fault. 

CEREMONIOUSLY, fir-S-m?/- 
nyuf-ly - . ad. In a ceremonious 
manner, formally. 

CEREMONIOUSNESS, fir-5 m.V- 
njuf-nis. f. Fondnefs of cere¬ 
mony. 

CEREMONY, fer'-5-mun-y. f. Out¬ 
ward rite, external form in reli¬ 
gion ; forms of civility; outward 
forms of Hate. 

CEROTE, ier'-rat. f. See Cb- 

CERTAIN, fer'-tln. a. Sure, in¬ 
dubitable; determined; in an in¬ 
definite fenfe, fome, as a certain 
man told me this; undoubting, put 
pad doubt. 

CER TAINLY, fer'-tln-lj'. ad. In¬ 
dubitably, without queltion ; with¬ 
out fail. 

CERTAINTY, fer'-tfn-tf. f. Ex¬ 
emption from doubt ; that which 
is real and fixed. 

CERTES, fir'-tez. ad. Certainly,, 
in truth 
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CERTIFICATE, ISr-tlf-I-kSt. f. 
A writing made in any court, to 
give notice to another court of any 
thing done therein ; any teftimony. 

To CERTIFY, fer'-tl-ty. v. a. To 
give certain information of; to give 
certain affurance of. 

CERTIORARI, f£r-fe6-r:V-r!. f. A 
writ iffuing out of the chancery, to 
call up the records of a caufe there¬ 
in depending. 

CERTITUDE, fer'-tl-tude. f. Cer¬ 
tainty, fiecdom from doubr. 

CERVJCAL, fcr'-H-kal. a. Be¬ 
longing to the neck. 

CERULEAN, fe-riV-lyin. la Blue, 

CERULliUUS, fd-nV-Iyus. f lky- 

coloured. 

CERULIFICK, fe-ni-Iif'-fk. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power to produce a blue 
colour. 

CERUMEN, fe-ru'-mcn. f. The 

wax of the ear. 

CERUSE, fer'-ii!e. f. White lead. 

CESARIAN, fe-za'-ryan. a. 'i'he 

Cefarian fedtion is cutting a child 
out of the womb. 

CESS, les'. f. A levy made upon 
the inhabitants of a place, rated 
according to their property ; an af- 
fefTment; the adt of laying rates. 

To CESS, fes'. v. a. To lay charge 
on, to a/Tefs. 

CESSATION, fcf-fa'-feiin. f. A 
itop, a reft, a vacation ; a paufe 
ofheftility, without peace. 

CESS A V IT, fef-fa '-vit. f. A writ. 

CF.SSIBIL1TY, fef-si-LiT-j-ty. f. 
1 he quality of receding, or giving 
way. 

CpSSiBI.E, fes'-slbl. a. Eafy to 
give way. 

CESSION, fes'-feun. f. Retreat, 
the adt of gi ving way ; refignacion. 

CESSIONARY, fes'-iho-ner-y. a. 
Implying a refignation. 

CESSMENT, fes'-ment. f. An af- 
feifcnent or tax. 

CESSER, FIs'- fir. f. He that ceaf- 
eth «t>r neglcdietn folong to perform 
a duty belonging to him, as that 
he inxurreth the danger of law. 

CESTT^S, fci'-tus. f. The girdle of 
Venui. 
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CETACEOUS, fe-ta'-lhus. a. Of 
the whale kind. 

CHAD, tlhad'. f. A fort of fife. 

CHACE. See Chase. 

To CHAFE, tfea'fe. v. a. To warm 
with rubbing; to heat; to per¬ 
fume; to make angry. 

To CHAFE, tfea'fe. v. n. To rage, 
to fret, to fume; to fret againft 
any thing. 

CHAFE, tlli.Vfe. f. A heat, a rage, 
a fury. 

CHAFE WAX, tfliuTe-w-'il:?. f. An 
officer belonging to the lord high 
chancellor, who fits the wax ler 
the foaling of writs. 

CHAFER, ttMf-i’ir. f. An in fed! ; 
a fort of yellow beetle. 

CHAFF, tfli.it'. f. I'he hulks of 
corn that are feparated by threfe- 
ir.g and winnowing ; it is ufed for 
any thing woriJilefs. 

To CHAFFER, tfhif-fur. v. n. To 
haggle, to bargain. 

CH.--FIT.E'ER, iftiAf'-fcr-iur. f. A 
buyer, bargainer. 

C H A FF INCH, tfhaf- fi n till. f. A 
bird fo called, becaufe it delights 
in chaff. 

CHAFFLESS, tfhif'-lls. a. With¬ 
out chaff. 

CHAFF WEED, tfeif-wed. f. Cud¬ 
weed. 

CHAFFY, rfnif'-fy. a. Like chaff, 
full of chalf. 

CH A FF IN G DISII, tfeA'-flng-dlto, 
f, A veil'd to make any thing hoc 
in ; a portable grate for coals. 

CHAGRIN, Ihii gre'n. f. Ill hu¬ 
mour, vexation. 

To CHAGRIN, fei-gre n. v. a. To 
vex, to put out of temper. 

CHAIN, tiha'n. f A feries of links 
fattened one within another; a bond, 
a manacle, a fetter ; a line of links, 
with which land ‘is meafured; a' 
feries linked together, ' 

T'o CHAIN, tfliiVn. v. a. To fafter 
or link with a chain ; to bring into' 
flavery ; to put on a chain ; to unite. 

CHAIN i'UMl’, tlha'n-pump. f.. A 
pump ufed in large Engliili veflcls, 
which is double, fo that one rifes 
as the ether falls. 
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CHAIN SHOT, tflia'n-fh&t. f. Two 
bullets or half bullets, faftened to¬ 
gether by a chain, which, when 
they fiv open, cut away whatever 
is before them. 

Cl IA IN WORK, tfhi' n-wurk, f. Work 
with open fpaces. 

CHAIR, tffia'r. f. A moveable feat; 
a feat of juitice, or of authority ; a 
vehicle born hymen, a led an. 

CHAIRMAN, tffi:Vr-man. f. The 
prefident of an affembly ; one whofe 
trade it is to carry a chair. 

CHAISE, fhii'ze. f. A carriage of 
pleafure drawn by one horf'. 

CIIALCOGRAPHER, kal-kog'-j ra- 

fi'.r. f. An eroraierin brafs. 

L i 1ALCOGR A.PI l V, kal-kig'-g: i- 
fv. f. Enriv.virii : n brafs. 

CHAT.DBON, * tfli . v d) 

LH vUDEON, $ tU ‘“ J1 

I ny lilh n eafure of coals ~onfi fling 
of thirty-fix bufhcls heaped up. 
'The chsu-.iron fhould weigh t-o 
thoufaud pounds. 

Cil.il 2Cl., tftir-is. 


i un. | 


f. A 
drv 
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cup, 


a communion cup, a cup 
med in act' of worfliip. 

C! J Aid ED, ulAt'-lllf. a. Gavin? 

. **-* 
a c: ! 1 or tup. 

Cl/.-iI.X, tff.d'k. f. A white fofijle, 
ufualiy reckoned a Hone, but by 
feme rarktd among the bole'-. 

Tc CHALK, tfJia’k. v. a. To rub 
with chalk ; to manure with chalk; 
to mark or trace out as with chalk. 

CH \LK-CUTTER, tfhak-kfit-tur. 


f. A man that digs chalk. 

Cl I \LKY, tfha'-k)’-. a. Confiding 
of chalk, white with chalk ; im¬ 
pregnated with chalk. 

To CHALLENGE, tfliil'-Hnje. v.a. 
To call another to anfwer for an 
offence by combat; to call to a 
conteil; toaccufe; in law, to ob¬ 
ject to the invpartia'ity of any one ; 
to claim as due ; to call one to the 
performance of conditions. 

CHALLENGE, tfhal'-llnje. f. A 
fummons to combat; a demand of 
fomething as due ; in law, an ex¬ 
ception taken either againit perfons 
or things 

CHALLENGER, tMl'-Un-jiir. f. 
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One that defires or fummons ain 
other to combat; one that claim? 
fuperiority; a claimant. 

CHALYBEATE, k-a-ly'-byet. a. 
Impregnated with iron or Heel. 

CHAMADE, fna-ma'd. f. The 
beat of the drum which declares a 
furrender. 

CHAMBER, tfluVm'-bur. f. An a- 
partment in a houfe, generally ufed 
for thofe appropriated to lodging; 
any retired room ; any cavity or 
hollow ; a court of juHice; the hol¬ 
low part of a gun where the charge 
is lodged ; the cavity where the 
powder is lodged in a mine. 

To CHAMBER, tftnun'-bur. v. n. 
To be wanton, to inrrigue ; to re- 
fide as in a chamber. 

CMAMBERER, tfha m-fcur-ur. f. A 
man of intrigue. 

CHAMBER FELLOW, tffi.Vm-bur- 
fel-lo. f. One that iies jn the lame 
g 1) h. m Ljc* j* 

CHAMBERLAIN, tflii'm-bfir-lfn. f. 
I.ord great chamberlain of Eng- 
lain is- the fixth officer of the crown ; 
lord chamberlain of the houfehold 
has the overfight of all officers be¬ 
longing to the king’s chambers, 
except the precindt of the bedcham¬ 
ber ; a fervant who has the care of 
the chambers. 

CT t AMBERLA1NSHIP, tlhi'm-b&r- 
ltn-fhlp. f. The office of a cham¬ 
berlain. 

CH A MB E R M AID, tfiuVm -bir-mad. 
f. A maid whofe bufinefs is todrefs 
a lady. 

CHAh'lBREL of a horfe, kam'-ril. 
f. The joint or bending of the 
upper part of the hinder leg. 

CHAMELEON, ka-me'-lyfin. f. A 
kind of lizard, faid to live on 
air. 

CHAMLET, kam'-llt. f. See Ca- 

M r LOT. 

CHAMOIS, fhi-mol'. f. An ani¬ 
mal of the goat kind. 

CHAMOMILE, k;W-o-mile. f. 
The name of an odoriferous plant. 

To CHAMP, tfb.amp'. r. a. To 
bite with a frequent action of the 
teeth; to devour. 
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To CHAMP, tfhlmp'. v. n. To 
perform frequently the adlion of 
biting. 

CHAMPAIGN, fham-pa'ne. f. A 
kind of wine. 

CHAMPAIGN, tfBm-pan. f. A 

flat open country. 

CHAMPIGNON, fhom-pln’-nyon. 
f. A kind of muihroom. 

CHAMPION, tfh.W-pyun. f. A 

man who undertakes a caufe in 
Angle combat ; a hero, a flout war¬ 
rior. 

To CHAMPION , tlbam'-pyun. v. a. 
To challenge. 

CHANCE, tlhan'fc. f. Fortune, the 
caufe of fortuitous ev r ents ; the acl 
of fortune ; accident ; cafual oc¬ 
currence, fortuitous event, whether 
good or bad ; poffibility of any oc¬ 
currence. 

To CHANCE, tlhan'ie. v. n. To 
happen, to fall out. 

CHANCE-M I'D LEY, tlhanfc-nuVf- 
}$•. f. In Jaw, the cafual {laugh¬ 
ter of a man, not altogether with¬ 
out the faultof the flayer. 

CBANCEABLE, tlhdn'-fibl. a. Ac¬ 
cidental. 

CHANCEL, tlhan'-fel. f. The eafl- 
ern part of the church in which the 
altar is placed. 

CHANCELLOR, tfhAn'-ffil l-ir. f. 
An officer of the highefl power and 
dignity in the court where he pre- 
lid es. 

CHANCELLORSHIP, tfliin'-fel- 
tur-ftnp. f. The office of chancel¬ 
lor. 

CHANCERY, tftnV-ffir-y. f. The 
court of equity and conlcience. 

CHANCRE, fliink'-ur. f. An ulcer 
ufually arifing from venereal mala¬ 
dies. 

CHANCROUS, Ihink'-rus. a. UL 
cerous. 

CHANDELER, fffi’m-dS-ld'r. f. A 
branch for candles. 

CHANDLER, tflffind'-lir. f. An 
artifan whofe trade is to make can- 

. dies. 

To CHANGE, tflw'nje. v. a. To 
put one .thing in the place of an- 

fi jotber ; to refign any thing for the 


fake of another ; to difeount a lar¬ 
ger piece of money into fevcral 
fmaller ; to give and take recipro¬ 
cally ; to alter; to mend the dif- 
pofition or mirid. 

To CHANGE, tflu-'nje. v. n. To 
undergo change, to fuller altera¬ 
tion. 

CHANGE, tflia'njc. f. An altera¬ 
tion of the Hate of any thing ; a 
fucccflion of one thing in the place 
of another ; the time of the moon 
in which it begins a new monthly- 
revolution ; novelty ; an alteration 
of the order in which a let of bells 
is founded ; that which makes a 
variety ; fmall money. 

CHANG E A B LE, tflTnje-fbl. a. Sub¬ 
ject to change, fickle, inconllant ; 
poffible to be ch; ngc.l; having the 
quality of exhibiting different ap¬ 
pearances. 

CH 4NGEABLKNESS, tflia i.je-eol- 

nls. f. Sufceptibility of change ; 
inconflr.ncy, fk kler.efs. 

CIIANGEABLY, tilufnjc-db K. ad. 

.1 neon flan ily. 

CHANGEFUL, tflffi'aje-ful. a. In- 
cenftant, uncertain, mutable. 

CHANGELING, tfi.a'nje-Ilng. f. A 
child left or taken in the place of 
another; an idiot, a natural ; one 
apt to change. 

CHANGER, tfh.Vn-jtir. f. One that 
is employed in charging or dil- 
enunting money. 

CHANNEL, tflian'-nil. f. The hol¬ 
low bed of running waters ; any 
cavity drawn longways; a llrait or 
narrow lea ; a cut or furrow of a 
pillar. 

To CHANNEL, tfhan'-nll. v. a. To 
cut any thing in channels. 

To CHANT, tfhaiu'. v. a. To fing ; 
to celebrate by fong ; to fing in the t. 
cathedral fervice. 

To CHANT, tfluint’. vrn. To fingJ 

CHANT, tfhant'. f. Song, melody., 

CHANTER, tfliin'-tur. f. A finger,' , 
a fongller. 

JIIANTICLEF.R, tffiin’-ty-kler .,fv 
The cock, from his crow. 

CHANTRESS, tffiin'-tris. f. A wq- 
man finger. 

CHANTRY. 
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CHANTRY, tfhin'-uf. f. Chantry 
is a church endowed with revenue 
for priefts, to ling mafs for the 
fouls of the donors. 

CHAOS, ka'-os. f. The mafs of 
matter fuppoled to be in confufion 
before it was divided by the crea¬ 
tion into its proper dalles and ele¬ 
ments; confulion, irregular mix¬ 
ture ; any thing where the parts 
arc uudiilinguiflied. 

CHAOTICK, l.a ot'-tlk. a. Re- 
feiubb.ng chaos, confufed. 

To C itAP, tffiop'. v. a. To divide 
the for face of the ground by excef- 
jLc heat; to divine the Ikin of the 
>ce or itanos !'y exceflivc cold. 

CHAP, tflitip'. f. A cleft, a gaping, 
a eh ink. 

CHAP, tfliop'. f. The upper or un- 
d; r p rt of a beafl’s mouth. 

CHA.PE, ttha'pe. f. The catch of 
any thing by which it is held in its 

place. 

CH APEL, tlhip'-ll. f. A chapel is 
either adjoining to a church, as a 
parcel of the fame, or fepainte, 
called a Chapel of cafe. 

CIIAPELESS, tflia'pe-ils. a. With¬ 
out a chape. 

CHAPELLANY, tffiip’- P i!-l£n-r.y. 
f. A chapellany is founded within 
tome other churth. 

CHAPKLRY, tfhip'-pl! ry. f. The 
jurifdiclion or bounds of a chapel. 

C H.‘ i’i : AI N, tflu.'»p'-fain. a. Hav¬ 
ing the mcuch flirunk. 

CH APLAIN, tfliap'-lln. f. ' He that 
attends the king, or other great 
perfon. to perform divine fervice. 

CHAPr.AINbHiP, tlhip'-lln-fhlp. 
f. 'i lie office or bufinefs of a chap¬ 
lain ; the polieflion or revenue of 
a chapel. 

CFiAFLESS, tfhop'-lls. a. With¬ 
out any fleffi about the mouth. 

CHAPLET, tftiip'-b’t. f. A gar¬ 
land or wreath to be worn about 
the head ; a firing of beads ufed in 
the Romifli church ; in architec¬ 
ture, a little moulding curved into 
round heads. 

CHAPMAN, tlhip'-min. f. A cheap- 
ncr, one that offers as a purchafcr. 


j | tfh&p't. 


f part. paff. 
\ Cracked, 

f. A divi- 


CHAPS, tfhip's. f. The mouth of 
a beaft of prey; the entrance int© 
a channel. 

CHAPT, 

CHAPPED, 
cleft. 

CHAPTER, tlhip'-tur. 

fion of a book ; an aifembly of the 
clergy of a cathedral ; the place in 
which aficmblies of the clergy are 
held. 

CHAPTREL, tffiap'-trll. f. The 

capitals of pillars, or pilafters, 
which fupport arches. 

CIIAR, tfha'r. f. A fi(h found only 
in Winander meer in Lancafhire. 

To CHAR, tfha’r. v. a. To burn 
w'ood to a black cinder. 

CHAR, tftii'r. 1. Work done by 
the day. 

To CIIAR, tflia'r. v. n. To work 
at other’s houfes by the day. 

CHAR-WOMAN, tfha'r-wuni-itn. fl 


A woman hired accidentally for 
odd work. 

CHARACTER, kir'-ik-uir. f. A 
mark, a flamp, a reprefen ration ; 
a letter ufed in writing or printing; 
the hand or manner of writing ; a 
reprefentation of any man as to his 
perfonal qualities; an account of 
any thing as good or bad; the 
peifon with bis aficuiblagc of qua¬ 
lities. 

To CHARACTER, kir'-ik-uir. v.a. 
'To infertile, to engrave. 

CHARACTi.RloTlCAL, kar- 

ak-te-rls'-tl !:A1. 

Cl IAR ACTE R1STICK, kir- 

ak-’.e-:is'-rJk. 



Conftituting or pointing out the 
true character. 


Cl I AR ACTE RISTIC ALNE S S,kir- 
ak te-iis'-tl-kil-uls. f. 'Lhe qua¬ 
lity of being peculiar to a character. 

CHARACTERISTICS!, kir-ik-te- 
ris'-tik. f. That which ccnilitutes 
the charafler. 

To CHARACTERIZE, kir'-ik-t£- 
rlze. v. a. To give a character or 
an account of the perfonal qualities 
of any man ; to engrave, or im¬ 
print; to mark with a particular 
flamp or token. 

CHA<f. 
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CHARACTERLESS, fcar'-ik-t&r- 
Hs. a. Without a charafler. 

CHARACTERY, k4-r4k'-t4-r/. f. 
Impreffion, maik. 

CHARCOAL, tflii'r-ko!. f. Coal 
made by burning wood. 

CHARD, tHiarti'. L hards of ar¬ 
tichokes are the leaves of fair ar¬ 
tichoke plant;-, tied and wrapped 
up a II over frit the top, in draw ; 
Cbards of beer are plan:: of white 
beet tranfplanted. 

To CHARGE, tfhA'rje. v. a. To 
entruft, to conunifiion fora certain 
purpolc ; to impute as a debt ; 
to impute; to impofe as a talk; 
to accufc, to ccnfure ; to com¬ 
mand ; to fall upon, to attack; 
to burden, to lead ; to fill; to 
load a gun. 

CHARGE, tlbiVrje. f. Care, trull, 
caftody ; precept, mandate, erm- 
mand ; commiflion, trull confer;cd, 
office ; cccufation, imputation ; 
tlie thing entrailed to care or ma¬ 
nagement ; evnrr.ee, coll ; or.let, 
attack ; the fign.nl to fall upon ene¬ 
mies; the quantity of powder and 
ball put into a gi.n ; a preparation 
or a fort of ointment applied to 
the fhoulder-fplaits and Ip rains of 
horfes. 

CHARGEABLE, tffiu'r-jALl. a. Ex¬ 
pert five, coftiy ; imputable, as a 
debt or crime; fubjeit to charge, 
aecufable. 

CHAR G E A r. I .EN E S S, tffi.iVr-jAbl 
nls. f. Expence, coil, coillinefs. 

CHARGEABLY, tffiia'r-jab-iy. ad. 
Expen lively. 

CHARGER, tfliA'r-jir. f. A large 
difh ; an officer's herfe. 

CHARILY, tlha’-rj -!y. ad. Wa¬ 
rily, frugally. 

CHARINESS* i!ha ry-nk. f. Cau¬ 
tion, nice-v. 

CH ARIOJ’, * i fhar‘-y.’i:. f. A car¬ 
riage of pleafj.-e, or fiate ; a car 
in which men of arms were ancient¬ 
ly placed. 

CHARSOIEFR, tfhir-yB-tffir. f. He 
that drives the chariot. 

CHARIOT RACE, tlbir’-yii-rufe. 
f. A fport where chariots were 
driven for the prize. 


CHARITABLE, tfna'r-i-tAbl. a. Kind 
in giving alms; kind in judging 
of others. 

CHARITABLY, tflii.M-iAb-lf. ad. 
Kindlv, liberally ; benevolently, 

CHARITY, tiUiM-ty. f. Tender- 
nefs, kindiici's, love; good will, 
benevolence; the theological vir¬ 
tue of univerfal lote; liberality 
to thepoo’-; alms, relief given to 
the poor. 

To CHAR K, tfh.Vrk, v. a. To burn 
to a black cinder. 

CHARLATAN, ihffir-JA-tan. f. A 
quack, a mountebank. 

CHARLATAN! C A L, flia'r-la-tin- 
v’-kal. a. Quackiih, ignorant. 

CH \RLATA\RY, fliffir-14-tin-iy. 
f. Wheedling, deceit. 

CH A RLEb’S-WAIN, tlha'rlz-Iz- 
wa'n. f. 'Fhe nortiiern conilclla- 
tion, called the Bear. 

CHARI .OCK, tiha'r-KMv. f. A weed 
growing among the corn with a 
yellow flower. 

CHARM, tfluVrm. f. Words or 
philtres, imagined to have tome 
occult power; fomcihing of power 
to gain the aslrrtions. 

To CHARGE tffi.a'rm. v. a. To for¬ 
tify with chnjmc again!! evil; to 
make powerful by charms ; to fu.’- 
due by fome fecrct power ; to liffi- 
due bv pleafure. 

CHARMED, tflii'i -mod. En¬ 

chanted. 

CHARM FR, tdia'r-mur. f. One 
that hai the power of charm:, or 
enchantments ; one that captivates 
the heart. 

CHARMING, tlha'r-ming. part. a. 
Dealing in the highell degree. 

CHARMINGLY, tfha'r-mlng-K. ad. 
In fuch a manner as to pleal'e ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

Cli ARMINGNESS, ‘ffiia'r-ming-nls. 
f. Tlie power of pleafing. 

CHARNEL, tflia'r-nil. a.’ Contain-' 
ing flelh or carcafes. 

CHARNEL-ITOUSE.tlhiYr-nll hous. 
f. The place where the bones of 
th& dead are repofited. 

CHART, ka'rt 01 tfha'rt, f. A deli- 

neation of coalts. 

CHAR- 
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CHARTER, tlha'r-tur. f. A char- 
rei is a written evidence ; any writ¬ 
ing bellowing privileges or rights ; 
privilege, immunity, exemption. 

CHARTER-PARTY, tlhiVr-tur pa’r- 
t\ . f. A paper relating to a con¬ 
tract, of which each party has 
copy. [ 

CHARTERED, tihaV-tnrd. a. Pri¬ 
vileged. 

CHARY, tfha’-ry. a. Careful, cau¬ 
tious. 

To CHASE, tflii'fe. v. a. To 
hunt; to purfue as an enemy; to 
drive. 

CHASE, tiha'fe. f. Hunting, pur- 
fuit of any thing as game ; fitnefs 
to be hunted ; pursuit of an enemy; 
purfuit of lomething as desirable ; 
hunting match ; the game hunted ; 
open ground itored with fuch beafis 
as are hunted ; the Chafe of a gun, 
is the whole bore or length of a 
piece. 

CIIASE-CIUN", tfli.Vfe-gun. f- Guns 
in the fore-part of the fhip, tired 
upon thofe that are purfued. 

CHASER, tHi.i'-fur. f. Hunter, pur- 
tuer, driver. 

haz'm. f. A cleft, a gap, 
an opening ; a place unfilled ; a 
vacuity. 

CHAb’l E, tIlia’ll, a. Pure from all 
commerce if Sexes; pure, encor¬ 
rupt, not ini .cd with barbarous 
phrafes ; without obicenity ; true 
to the marriage-bed. 

To CHASTEN, tlLu'iln. v. a. To 
correct, to punilh. 

To CHASTISE, ilhif-ti'ze. v. a. 
To punilh, to correct by punifh- 
ment; to reduce to order or obe¬ 
dience. 

CHASTISEMENT, tfluW-tlz-mint. 
f. Cor%e«5lion, punifhmcnt. 

CHASTISER* tlhii' ti'-zur. f. A 
punilher,.,a corrccloi. 

CHASTITY, tflias'-tl-ty. f. Purity 
of the body ; freedom fiom obfee- 
nity ; freedom from bad mixture of 
any kfrid. 

CHASTLY, tlha'A-Ty. ad. Without 
incontinence, purely, without*con¬ 
tamination. 


CHASTNF.SS, tfhi'ft-nls. f. Chaf- 
tity, purity. 

To CHAT, tfhat'. v. n. To prate* 
to talk idly ; to prattle. 

CHAT, tihat'. f. Idle talk, 

prate. 

CHATKLT.ANY, lhit'-t£l-lbn-£. f, 
T"i>e diflrict under the dominion of 
a cal lie. 

Cl J ATTEE, tlhat'J. f. Any move¬ 
able pofleflion. 

To C1IATTER, tfliit'-tur. v. n. To 
make a noife as a pie, or other un- 
harmonious bird ; to make a noife 
by collilion of the teeth; to talk 
idly or careletly. 

CHATTER, tlhai'-tiir. f. Noife 
like that of a pie or monkey ; idle 
prate. 

CHAT TERER, tfhit'- ter-rur. f. An 
idle talker. 

CHA VENDER, tfaiv'-In-dfir. f. The 

chub, a filli. 

CHAU MEN TELLE, Ihb-min-tel'. 
f. A fort of pear. 

To CHAW, tflia'. v. a. To mafti- 
cate, to chew. 

CHAWDRON, tflia -drun. f. En¬ 
trails. 

CHEAP, tlhc'p. a. To be had at 
a low rate ; eafy to be had, not 
refpecled. 

To CHEAPEN, tflu-pn. v. a. To 
attempt to purchafe, to bid for any 
thing ; to lelfen value. 

CHEAPeY, tfhe'p-Iy. ad. At a 
fmall price, at a low rate. 

CHEAPNESS, tllte'p-nis. f. Low- 
nefs of price. 

CHEAR. See Cheer. 

To CHEAT, tlhe'c. v. a. To de¬ 
fraud, to impofe upon, to trick. 

-HEAT, tflie't. f. A fraud, a trick, 
an impollurc ; a peribn guilty of 
fraud. 

CHEATER, tfhe'-tur. f. One that 
praCiifes fraud. 

To CHECK, tfhek'. v. a. To re, 
prefs, to curb ; to reprove, to 
chide; to controul by a counter 
reckoning. 

To CHECK, tfliik'. v. n. To flop, 
to make a flop ; to clalh, to inter¬ 
fere. 

CHECK, 
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£HECK, tlh£k'. f. Repreflure, ftop ; 
rebuff; reftraint, curb, govern¬ 
ment; reproof, a flight; in fal¬ 
conry, when a hawk forfakes her 
proper game to follow other birds; 
the caufe of reftraint, a flop. 

To CHECKER, 1 t „ ... . \ v. a. 

To CHEQUER, f tlWk { To 
variegate or diverfify, in the man¬ 
ner of a chefs-board, with alternate 
colours. 

CHECKER-WORK, tfliek'-cr-wurk 
f. Work varied alternately. 

CHECKMATE, tfliek-mit'. f. The 
movement on the chefs-board, that 
puts an end to the game. 

CHEEK, tfhe'k. f. The fide of the 
face below the eye; a general name 
among mechnnicks for almoli alj 
thofe pieces of their machines that 
are double. 


CHEEK-TOOTH, tfln-k'-tcYth. f. 
The hinder tooth or tufk. 

CHEER, tflie'r. f. Entertainment, 
provifions ; invitation to gayerv ; 
gayety, jollity; air of the coun¬ 
tenance ; temper of mind. 

To CHEER, tflie'r. v. a. To incite, 
to encourage, to infpirit; to com¬ 
fort, toconfole, to gladden. 

To CHEER, tflie'r. v. n. To grow 
gay or gladfomc. 

CE1EERER, tflie'-iur. f. Gladner, 
giier of gayety. 

C11EEREL7L, tihcr'-ffil. a. Gay, 
full of life, full of mirth ; having 
an appearance of gayety. 

CHEERFULLY, tftier'-fdl-ly. ad. 
Without dejediion, with gayety. 

CHEERFULNESS, tlher'-ffcl-nls. f. 
Freedom from dejeflion, alacrity; 
freedom from gloominefs. 

CHEERLESS, tfhe'r-lls. a. With¬ 
out gayc-ty, comfort, or gladnefs. 

CHEERILY*, tlhe'r-ly. a. Gay, cheer¬ 
ful; not gloomy. 

CHE ERL Y, tftid'r-ly. ad. Cheer¬ 
fully. 

CHEERY, tfhd'-rj'. a. Gay, fpright- 

ly* 

CHEESE, tflie'z. f. A kind of food 
made by prefling the curd of 
milk. 

CHEESECAKE, tlhc'f-kake. f. A 


cake made of foft curds, fugar, an£ 
butter 

CHEESEMONGER, tlhe'z-mimg- 
gur. f. One who deals in cheefe. 

CHEESEPRKSS, tlhc'fe-prefs. f. 
The prefs for the curds. 

CHEESEVAT, tfhd'z-vit. f. The 
wooden cafe in which the curds are 
prefled into cheefe. 

CHEESY, tflie'-zy. a. Having the 
nature or form of cheefe. 

CHEMISTRY. See Chvmistry. 

CHEQUER. See Checker. 

To CHERISH, tflier'-rlfli. v. a. To 
fupport, to Ihelter, to nurfe up. 

CHER1SIIER, tlher'-rifliur. f. An 
encourager, a fupporrer. 

CHERISHMENT, tlher'-rlfli mint, 
f. Encouragement, fuppon, com¬ 
fort. 

CHERRY, tflier'-ry. 7 , 

CHERRY TREE, tflicr'-ry’-tre. j S ’ 
A tree and fruit. 

CHERRY, tlher'-ry. a. R.efembling 
a cherry in colour. 

CHERRYBAY, tfher'-ry-ba. f. Lae- 
rei. 

CI-IKRRYCHF.EKED, tflict'- ry- 
til.ekd. a. Having ruddy cheeks. 

CHERRYPIT, tflier'-rj'-plt. f. A 
child’s play, in which they throw 
cherry-ilcnes into a fniall hole. 

CHERSONESE, ker’-fti-ncTe. f. A 
peninfela. 

CHERUB, tfher'-ub. f. A celeftial 
fpirit, which, in the hierarchy, is 
placed next in order to the fera- 
phim. 

CHF.RUBICK, tflic-ru'-b;k. a. An- 
gelick, relating to the cherubim. 

CHERUBIM, tflier'-u-blm. f. 'Fhe 
fame as Che rob. 

CHF.RUB1N, tfner'-u-bln. a. An- 

CHERVIL, tlher'-vll. f. An um’- 
belliferous plant. 

To CHERUP, tfheA’ip. v. n. To 
chirp, to ufe a cheerftl voice. » , 

CHESS, tflics'. f. A game. . 

CHESS-APPLE, tflies'pi. f. Wild 
fervice. 

CHESS-BOARD, tlhds'-bord. f. The 
bpard or table on which the game 
of chefs is played. 
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CHESS-MAN, tfhcs'-mSn. f. A 
puppet for chefs. 

CHESSOM, cfhes'-fum. f. Mellow 

' earth. 

CHEST, tfliift'- f. A box of wood 
or ocher materials. 

CHESTED, tfh£ll'-iid. a. Having 
a chert. 

CHESTNUT, tfh£s'-nut. 7 

CHESTNUT-TREE, tflies'- > f. 
n lit-ire. J 

A tree ; the fruit of the cheftnut- 
trec ; the name of a brown co¬ 
lour. 


CHEVALIER, iliev'-S-Hr. f. A 
knight. 

CHF.VAUX DE KRIS, fhSv' &-d£- 
fri"zv. f. A piece of timber tra¬ 
veled with wooden ipikes, pointed 
with iron, five or fix feet long, 
u led in defending a paffage ; a turn¬ 
pike, or tourniquet. 

CliEVEN, tfhev'n. f. A river fifh, 
the fame with chub. 

CUEVEkIL, tfhev'-cr-ll. f. A kid. 


kidicather. 


To CHEW, 


i till 


2:1 


5 tfli. 

L'. 

to marticate ; to meditate, or ru- 


v. a. To grind | 
with the teeth. 


mitiate in the thoughts ; to talle 
without fwallowing. 

Ec CHEW, tfiio’. v. n. To champ 
upon, to ruminate. 

CHICANE, fiiy-kiVn. f. The art 
of protrafting a contert by artifice; 


arliiice in general. 

To CHICANE, fhy-ka'n. v. n. To 
prolong a conteit by tricks. 

CHICANER, fhy-ka'-nur. f. A pet 
ty fophirter, a wrangler. 

CHICANERY, fhy'-ka' nar-}. f. So- 

phillry, w angle. 

CHICK^. tfhlk'. ?f. The young 

CHICKE*Ltfhlk'-ln. J of a bird, 
particular of a hen, or ftnall 
bird ; a wort> of teqdernefs; a 
term for a \oung girl. 

CH1CKENHEARTED, tfhlk"-ln- 
ha'r-tid. a. Cowardly, fearful. 

CHiCKENPOX, tfhlk'-In-poks, f. 

A puilulous diftemper. I 

CHICKLING, tfhik'-llng. f. A[ 

fmall chicken. 


CHICKPEAS, tfhife'-p&z. {. Ad herb. 
Vot, I. 


CHICK WEED, ^fclk'-w&d. L A 
plant. : &r 

CHID, tfhld'. Pret. of To Chide. 

CHIDDEN, tlhld'n. Part. pret. of 
To Chide. 

To CHIDE, tfhi'de. v. a. Pret. Chid. 
Part. pret. Chi ijden. To reprove; 
to drive away with reproof; to 
blame, to reproach. 

To CHIDE, tfhi'de. v. n. To cla¬ 
mour, to fcold j to quarrel with j 
to make a noife. 

CH1DER, tfiu'-dfir. f. A rebuker, 
a reprover. 

CHIEF, tflie'f. a. Principal, moft 
eminent; eminent, extraordinary; 
capital, of the firll order. 

CHIEF, tflul'f. f. A commander, a 
leader. 

CHIEFLESS, tfl’.e'f-ils. a. With¬ 
out a head. 

CHIEFLY, tfhc'f-ly-. ad. Princi¬ 
pally, eminently, more than com¬ 
mon. 

CHlEFRrE, tfhd'f-ry. f. A fmall 
rent paid to the lord paramount. 

CHIEFTAIN, ,tfii<»'f-tdn. f. A lead¬ 
er, a commander ; the head of a 
clan. 

CHI E VANCE, tfhc'-vanfc. f. Traf- 
fick, in which money is extorted, 
as difeonnr. 

CIIILDBLAIN, tflui'-b!.\n. f. Sores 
made by frolt. 

CHILD, tfhi’ld. f. An infant, 
or very young perfon ; one in the 
line of filiation, oppofed to the pa¬ 
rent; any thing the product or ef¬ 
fect of another ; To be with child, 
to be pregnant. 

To CHILD!, tihi'Id. v. n. To bring 
children. Little ufed. 

CHILDBEARING, tfh!'Id-b£-ring. 
part. The adt of bearing children. 

CHILDBED, t(hi'ld-bed. f. The 
Bate of a woman bringing a 
child. 

CHILD BIRTH, tfhf'ld-b£rih. f. Tra¬ 
vail, labour. 

CIIILDED, tflii'1-dld. a. F urnifh- 
ed with a child. Little ufed. 
CHILDERMASS-DAY, tfhil'-d£r« 
muf-dl'. f. The day of the week, 
throughout the year, anfwering to 
Z the 
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the day on which the feaft of the 
holy Innocents is folemnized. 

CHILDHOOD, tfhi'ld-hud. f. The 
Hate of infants, the time in which 
we are children ; the time of life 
between infancy and puberty ; the 
properties of a child. 

CHILDISH, tlhl'l-difh. a. Tri¬ 
fling; becoming only children, tri¬ 
vial, puerile. 

CHJLDrSlILY, tfhi'l-dlfhJy. ad. In 
a childilh trifling way 

CHILDISHNESS. tlhi'i-dlfh-m's. f. 
Puerility, tiiflingncfs ; harmleflhefs. 

CHILDLESS, tfliiTd-lis. a. With¬ 
out children. 

CHILDLIKE, tfhi'ld-llke. a. Be¬ 
coming or befeeming a child. 

CHILE. See Chyle, and its deri¬ 
vatives. 

CHILIAD, ki'-lvad f. Athoufand. 

CHILIAEDRON, kV y i-c'-dre’m. f. 
A figure of a thoufand fides. 

CHILL, a. Cold, that which 

is cold to the touch ; having the 
fenfation of cold; depreffed, de 
jetted, difeouraged. 

CHILL, tflill'. f. Chilnefs, cold. 

To CHILL, tflill'. v. a. To make 
cold ; to deprefs, to dejett; to 
blaft with cold. 

CHILLINESS, tfluT-!}' nL. f. A 
fenfation of Ihivering cokl. 

CHILLY, tlhtV-Iy. a. Somewhat 
cold. 

CHILNESS, tflilf-cls. f. Ccldnefs, 
want of warmth. 

CHIME, tfhl'me. f. The confonanc 
or harmonick found of many cor- 
refpondent inflrumcnts ; the corre- 
fpondence of found ; the found of 
bells ftruck with hammers ; the 
correfpondence of proportion or re¬ 
lation. 

To CHIME, tlhi'me. v. n. To found 
in harmony ; to correfpond in re¬ 
lation or ptopertion ; to agree; 
tofuitwith; to jingle. 

To CHIME, tflu'me. v. a. To make 
to move, or ftrike, or found har¬ 
monically; to Alike a bell with a 
hammer. 

CHIMERA, k?-m£'.r5. f. A vain 
«ad wild fancy. 


CHIMERICAL, ki-mSr'-rl-k&l. a. 
Imaginary, fantaftick. 

CHIMERIC ALLY,k!-m^r'-rI-feaI-^f' 
ad. Vainly, wildly. 

CHIMNEY, tihirr.'-ny. f. The paf- 
fage through which the fmoke af- 
cends from the fire in the houfe ; 
the fireplace. 

CHIMNE Y-CORNER, tfhfm'-ny- 
ka'r-nur. f. The firefide, the place 
of idlers. 

Cl HMNEYPIECE, tflu'm'-ny'-pes. f. 
The ornamental piece round the 
fireplace. 

CHIMNEYSWEEPER, tfhlm'-njl- 
fwti'-pur. f. One whofe trade it 
is to clean foul chimnies of 
foot. 

CHIN, tillin'. f. The part of the 
face beneath the under lip. 

CHINA, tflil'-iia. f. China ware, 
porcelain, a fpecies of veflels made 
in China, dimly tranfparcnt. 

CHINA-ORANGE, tfhl'- siy -<V- 
indzh. f. The fweet orange. 

CHINA-ROOT, tlhi'-ny-rot. f. A 
medicinal rout brought originally 
from China. 

CU1NCOUGIL tflun'-kof. f. A 
violent and convulfive cough. 

CHINE, rlhi'ne. f. The part of the 
back, in which the backbone is 
found ; a piece of the back of an 
animal. 

To CHINE, tfhl'ne. v. a. To cut 
into chines. 

CHINK, tfhlnk'. f. A finall aper¬ 
ture longwife. 

To CHINK, ifhlnk'. v. a. Toihakc 
fo as to make a found. 

To CHINK, tfhlnk'. v. n. To found 
by ftriking each other. 

CHI NX Y, tfhlnk'-y. a. Full of 
boles, gaping. 

-HINTS, tfhlnt's. f. /Jloth of cot¬ 
ton made in India. 

CHIOPPINK, tflAp-pd'ne. f. A high 
fhoe formerly worn by ladies. 

To CHIP, tftilp'. v. a. To cut Into 
final! pieces. 

CHIP, tihlp'. f. A finall piece taken 
pfF by a cutting inilrument. 

CHIPPING, tfmp'-plng. f. A frag¬ 
ment cut off. 


CHI- 
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CHIRAGRICAL, kl-rig'-grl-kal. a. 
Having the gout in the hand. 

CHIROGRAPHER, ki-r6g'-gri-flir. 

C f. He that exercifeS writing. 

CHIROGRAPH I ST, kl-r6g'-grd- 

filL f. Chirographer. 

CKJROGRAPHY, ki-rog'-gra-fy. f. 
The art of writing. 

CH1 ROM A NC ER, k!'-rS-m An-fur 
f. One that foretcls future events 
by ii'fpetiiing the hand. 

CHIROMANCY, kl'-rd-win-N. f 
The art of foretelling the events of 
life, by infpefting the hand. 

To CHIRP, tlherp'. v. n. To make 
a cheerful noife, as birds. 

CHIRP, tlherp'. f. The voice of 
birds or infefts. 

CHIRPER, tlher'-pur. f. One that 
chirps. 

"CIIiRURGEON, fur'-jun. f. One 
that cures ailments, not by internal 
medicines, but outwaid applica¬ 
tions ; a fnrgeon. 

CIIIRURGERY, fur’-je--ry. f. The 
art of curing by external applica¬ 
tions. 

CHJRURGICAL, kirur'-jy-kaJ. i 

CH1RURGICK, ki-rur'-jik. J 
a. belonging to l'urgcry. 

CH16E.L, tfhfz'j. f. Jin inltrumenr 
with which wood or llone is parea 
away. 

To CHISEL, tlhi/1. v. a. To cut 
with a chifel. 

CHIT, tlliit'. f. A child, a baby; 
the {hoot of corn from the end of 
the grain. 

To Crin , tfhJt'. v. n. To fprout. 

CHITCHAT, ilhii'-tlhAt. f. Prattle, 
icie prate. 

Cu’i TELLINGS, tfnu'-tdr-Hngz. 
1. '^Jie guts of an eatable animal; 
the frNkat the bofom of a fhirt. 

CIHTTYX tftilt'-t]y. a. Childifh, 
like a baoy. • 

CHJVALRQUS, Ihiv' -al-rus. a. Re¬ 
lating to chivalry, knightly, war¬ 
like. 

CHIVALRY, fhlv'-al-ry. f. Knight¬ 
hood, a military dignity ; the Qua¬ 
lifications of a knight, as valour; 
the general fyftem of knighthood. 

CHIVES, Ihi'vz. f. The threads or 


filaments riling in flowers, with 
feeds at the end ; a fpecies of fmall 
onion. 

CHLOROSIS, klo-r&'-sls. f. The 
green -ficknefs. 

To CHOAK, tfho'k. v. a. See 
Choke. 

CHOCOL ATE, tUmk'-ul-et. f. The 
nut of the cocoa-tree; the mafs 
made by grinding the kernel of the 
cocoa-nut, to be di/lolved in hot 
water ; the liquor made by a folu- 
tion of chocolate. 

CHOCOLATE-IJOUSE, tlh6k'-ul- 
dt-hous. f. A houfe where com¬ 
pany is entertained with choco¬ 
late. 

CHODE, tflio'de. The old preterite 
from Chide. Obfolete. 

CHOICE, tflioi'fe. f. The aft of 
choofing, deition ; the power of 
choofing ; erve ’n choofing, enrio- 
fity of diftir.ftinn ; the thing cholen; 
the bell part of any thing ; leveral 
things propofed as objefts of elec- 
"oB. 

tlhoi'fe. a. Seleft, of 
<>;.. . u.!r ry value; chary,' fru¬ 
gal, ".a refill. 

CHOICE! .SS, tlhoi'fe-Hs. a. With¬ 
out the > /c-- ; . r hooting.- 

CHOICE!. k :1 oi'fe ly. ad. Cu¬ 
rin'.' fly, wil.’i ■. >'.!■'! . hoicc ; valu¬ 
ably, cx> 'ller.iiv- 

CHOlChN^S 1 ', tlhoi'fe-nls. f. Nice- 
tv, particular 1 alue. 

CKOiR, !*'< f. An aftembly or 
bats ' of fiujers ; the In gers in di¬ 
vine wormip ; the i ircoi the church 
wb* the linger, are placed. 

ToC'ii JKE, -Ihb'ke. v. a. To fuf- 
focate; to hop up, to block up a 
p.ifiagi ; to hincer by oblrruftion $ 
to inoprefs ; to overpower. 

CHOKE, tlhu'k; f. The filamen¬ 
tous or capillary part of an arti¬ 
choke. 

CHOKE-PEAR, tlhi'ke-pdr. f. A 
rough, hailh, unpalatable pear j 
any larcafm shat ilops the mouth. 

CHOKER, tfhb'-kur. f. One that 
chokes. 

CHOKY, tlho'-k^. a . That which 
has the power of fuifocation. , 
Z a CHO- 
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CHOLAGOGUES, k61'-i-g5gz. f. 
Medicines which have the power 
of purging bile. 

CHOLER, kol'-lur. f. The bile ; 
the humour, fuppofed to produce 
irafcibiliry; anger, rage. 
CHOLERICK, kol'-ler-iJk» a. _ A- 
bounding with chokr ; angry, iraf- 
cible. 

CHOLER1CKNESS, Kd'-ldr-.Ik- 
nis f. Anger, irafcibility, pce- 
vifhnefs. 

To CHOOSE, tflitVze. v. a. I chr.fe, 
I have choftn. I'o take by u ,,y 
of preference of feveral things of¬ 
fered ; to feleft, to pick out of a 
number; to elect for eternal hap- 
pinefs ; a term of theologians. 

To CHOOSE, tfno’r.e. v. n. 'i’o 
have the power of choice. 
CHOOSER, tfln'V-vur. f. lie tha: 

has-the power of choofing, elcdlor. 
To CHOP, tihop'. v. a. To cut 
with a quick blow ; to devour ea¬ 
gerly ; to menace, to cut into fmall 
pieces ; to break into chinks. 

To CHOP, tfliop'. v. n. 'i o do any 
thing wi*h a quick motion ; ro 
light or happen upon a thing. 

To CHOP, tihop'. v. a. To pur- 
chafe, generally by way of truck ; 
to put ont thing in the place of an¬ 
other; to bandy, to altercate. 
CHOP, tihop'. f. A piece chopped 
oft*; a fmall piece of meat; a crack, 
or cleft. 

CHOP-HOUSE, tihop'-hous. f. A 
mean heufe of entertainment. 
CHOPIN, fho pd'n. f. A French 
■liquid meafure, containing nen 
a pint of Winchefter; a term ufeu in 
Scotland foraquartof winemeafure. 
CHOPPING, tihop'-ping. a. An 
epithet frequently applied to in¬ 
fants by v. ay of commendation. 
CIIOPPiNG-BLOCK, tfhop'-plng- 
blok. f. A log of wood on which 
any thing is laid to be cut in pieces. 
CH O P PUS G-KN l i’E, ti'hbp'-ping- 
nife. f. A knife ufed in chop-' 
ping. 

CHot PY, tditV/-]-C a. Full of 
holes Or cracks. 

CHOPS, i{hop's, f. The mouth of 


a bead; the piouth of any thing in 
familiar language. 

CHORAL, k<V~ral. a. Sung by 
choir; finding in a choir. ' 

CHORD, ka'rd. f. The firing of a 
mufical inllrument; a right line, 
which joins the two ends of any 
arch of a circle. 

To CHORD, ka'rd. v. a. To fu"- 
niih wish filings. 

CHORDF.E, k&r- de'. f. A contrac¬ 
tion of the freenum. 

CHI ORION, k6'-ryon. f. '1 hr out¬ 
ward membrane that enwraps the 

f. vtus. 

CHORISTER, kw^r'-t if- tur. f. A 
linger in the cathedrals, a ftnging 
bov ; a finger in a cuuvcit. 

CITOROG R AFHK R. ho- nV;'-g i u - 

f7r. f. He that ue!.rii>es pariKu- 

l.ai regions of i otinrries. 

CHOROGRAPl IIC \L, 1-6- (A p:nf- 
1-kal. a. Deirriptive of particular 
rep ions. 

CHOROGRAPHTCAL1.Y, 1; >-r<>- 

g. Af i kil-lv. ad. Jn a ehorogra- 
• hical manner. 

CMOROGRAi’i 1Y, kft-iAg’-grS iy. 
f. The art of deferibing particular 
regions. 

CHORUS, ko'-rus. f. A number of 
fingers, a concert; the perfonswho 
are fuppoied to bc-hold what pafics 
in the adls of the ancient tragedy ; 
the long between the ndU of a i ra¬ 
ged) ; verfes of a long in which the 
company join the fi ter. 

CHOSE, ifhozc. T.he preter tenfe, 
from To Choose. 

AiOSEN, tfho'zn. '1 lie part. pafT. 
from To Choose 

CHOUGH, tlhiif. f. A b.ird which 
frequents the rocks by the 'Ca. 

CHOULK, joul*. f. j’com i ,nly writ¬ 
ten Jowl]. The crop,-If a bird. 

To CHOUSE, tiliou'ic. v. a. To 
cheat, to trick. , 

CHOUSE, tfhou'fe. f. A bubble, 
a tool ; a trick or farm. 

CHRISM, kriz'm. 1. Unguent, or 
urjRion. 

To CHRISTEN, kris'n. v. a. To 
baptize, to initiate into Chriffianity 
by water; to name, to denominate. 

CHRIST- 
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CHRISTENDOM, kris'n-dum f. 

The colleftive body of Chriifianity. 
.CllRib JlhNi'NG, h L'-ring. f. The 
. ceiemony of the nrU mitution into 
Chuihaniiy. 

CHRIS I TAN, kri,'-tv' i. f. \ p»o- 
fedor o* the t< i » n of Chuff 
{ H U .1 Cn, kd tvuf. a. Pro- 
fr f'lt.n the reh< ion < f Chi fl 
CH ‘Si * s’ '’’Mi , k-is' ttim- 
1 . . u . f. '1 u a re it n at the 
i nt, dilf’rd t’ in tiirrimf. 
f llriSflANl \1, I i -Pa-i.l/rn. 

1 he t hn nin lel > ion; the na- 
i )i p'oft’i ^ cSdilm ty. 

( 1 7|> I , j 1 v \1 1 ,1 lk-ttan' i ty f. 

i > < >i ■ u < t * h id’ ns 
To 1 M" (o l o'No 1 , i Is' tiin-f/c. 

\. r o ir ikt ( .1 J 

LnRi ( N ..If, k i, tyai.-Jy. ad. 

1 ‘ e i C it an 

Cl t \ *», i rl '-raui. f. The 

< . on tthic i the nit./ity of our 
I ilfiiSi’j ur »■> cclcl i..ted. 

C 11 < * ■> 1 > 1 L' iX, k {•■ - miif- 
its i \ tiux in whi h little 
t s nt art colic fled at ( tiullnias. 
Cll tuv: \i:< k.l.io mit ik i iJ'- 
1 ii n > to < omul ; lel itinn to a cei- 
t .in I. < ir (1 jiueni r dick. 

C IJkv . IL i , kton i Cal. / a Re- 

Cll‘ )\HK, 1 imp i . j kiting 

:o .it it , a chioi.ii.ul diilom^ei u 

< ' , i sg dri tioa 

C lit\ > \ I c f r., i uW i I. f. A re- 
i' 1 i oi .,t« • nt » even to in o,dei 

V 1 t 1,1 tllll. > 

I l la <0 n 1c. t,l , k ion' Ikk v. a. 
'i m ten d in s hrorutle, oi hiltoiy ; 
toit'ilitr, toievcid. 

C Ht O S’iC Ch R, kron' ik lur. 1. A 
« ner of chiomcles ; anhiftoi'an. 
CHi.vNOGR \M, 1 lon'-o-gr.'nn. f. 
in Xioipfon including the dale 
of ?n”\e'ion. 

CKkONPGi* \MMA1 ICAL, kro¬ 
ne g ant,mut'-i-ka'. a. Belonging 
to a chionegram. 

CIIRu]\C GkAMMATIST, kn’>- 
nv gram -mi-tilt. f. A writei of 
cn omigrams. 

CURONOLOGER, kr6-nol'-fu-jfir. 
k He that iludies or explairts the 
icitnce of computing pait time. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL, kr^«&- 
]6dzh'-f-k£l. a. Relating to the 
doctiine of time. 

CHRONOLOGIC AT I,Y, kr<Vn&- 
lodzh'-I-kal-ly*. ad. In a chrono¬ 
logical manner, acccuding to the 
Cwidl fertes of time. 

CHRONOLOGISi’, k 6-no.'-«Vjift. 
1. One that ftudies oi explains 
time. 

CHRONOLOGY, Lro not' o-jy\ f. 
J’he Icsence of coinouting and id- 
jul)i"g the wiois of time. 

C IlKkNuMlt TER, hio-nom'-mS- 
tui. f. An mill ument for tne exail 
i r s'ui ntion of time 

Cl, sYb I lo, k’i ’ a lis. f. Aure- 
l.a, <1 the full ippaicnt change of 
the maggot of any fpe_ies of in- 
ft ;t«. 

so-lite. f. A 
precious done of a dulky green, 
with a caff of \cllovv. 

CHuB, tdiub'. f. Aiivei fifh. The 
ch >in. 

CHUbLE ), tfiiub'-l iil. a Big-head¬ 
ed, li 1 p a chub. 

To CHUCK, tfluik'. v. n. To make 
a node like a hen. 

To CHUCK, tfli if'. v. a. To call 
as a hen calls Per young; to give 
a gentle blow um'ei the chin. 

CHUCK, tfliuk'. 1. 'I he voice of a 
hen ; a woid of endeaiment. 

CHUCK-I AR1HING, ilhuk'-fi'r- 
tl ing. f. A pli>, at which the 
money falls with a chuck }nto the 
hole beneath 

To CHUCKLE, tfhuk'k v. n. To 
laugh vehemently. 

To CHUCKLr, tfhuk'l. v. a. To 
call as a hen ; to cod.tr, to fondle. 

CIIUF r, tflio'-ic. f. Eoiced meat. 
OI f. 

CHUFF, tfhuf. f. A blunt clown. 

CIIUhFILY, tfhuf fi-ly. ad. Sto- 
m ichfully. 

CHUEHMISS, tfhif'-fl nls. f. 

Clotvn’fhneis. 

CHUI’FY, tfliiil' ty. a. Suily, f-t. 

CilUM, tfhuin'. f. A cliaml*tr hi- 
low. 

CHUMP, tfhfimp'. f. A tnick heavy 
piece of wooa. 

CHURCH, 
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CHURCH, tlhWih. f. The col- 
Jeftivebody of Chriftians-; the body 
«f Chriftians adhering to one par¬ 
ticular form of worfhip ; the place 
which Chriftians confecrate to the 
wor/hip of God. 

To CHURCH, tffiu.n'fh. v. a. To 
perform with any one the office of 
returning thanks, after any fignal 
deliverance,. as childbirth. 

CHURCH-ALE, tftAn'fti-Ale. f. A 
wake, or feail, couimemoratory of 
the dedication of the church. 

CHURCH- ATTIRE, tihfirt'lh-At. 
tl’re. f. The habit in which men , 
officiate at divine fervice. j 

CHURCHMAN, tfhurt'Ih-m&n. f. j 
An eccleliaftick, a clergyman ; an j 
adherent to the church of England. 

CHURCH-WARDENS, tfhirtili- 
wa'rdnz. f. Officers yearly chofen, 
to look to the church, churchyard, 
and fuch things as belong to both. 

CHURCHYARD, tflt&rtih-y&'rd. f. 
The ground adjoining to the 
church, in which the dead are bu¬ 
ried, a cemetery. 

CHURL, tlhuiT. f. A ruftick, a 
countryman; a rude, furly, ill- 
bred man ; a mifer, a niggard. 

CHURLISH, tfliur'-ilfli. a. _ Rude, 
brutal, harfli ; feifilh, avaricious. 

CHURLISHLY, tfiuir'-llfli-l£. ad. 
Rudely, brutally. 

CHURLISHNESS, tMr'-HOi-nb. f. 
Brutality, rugged nets of manner. 

CHURME, tfhurm'. f. A confufcd 
found, a noife. Obf. 

CHURN, tfhur'n. f. The veffei in 
which the butter is, by agitation, 
coagulated. 

To CHURN, tfhur'n. v. a. To agi¬ 
tate or (hake any thing by a violent 
motion ; to make butter by agi¬ 
tating the milk.’ 

CHURRWORM, tlhfir'-wirm. f. An 
infeft that turns about nimbly, 
called alfo a fan-cricketu 
.CHUSE. See Choose. 
sCHYLACEOUS, kf-lL'.fiihs. a. Be- 

jAonging to chyle. * 

CHYLE, kf le. f. The white juice 
1 farmed in the ftomach by digeltion 
of ^he aliment. 


CHYLIFACTION, k^-ty-fak'-fhun. 
f. The aft or procefs of making 
chyle in the body. /■ 

CHYLIFACTIVE, ky-Jy'-fak'-tlv. a.‘) 
Having the power of making chyle. 

CHYLOUS, ky'-lus. a. Confifting 
of chyle. 

CHYMICAL, klm'-l-kal. ? a. Made 

CHYMICK, klin'-inik J by chy- 
miftry ; relating to chymiftry. 

CHYMICALLY, kim'-ml kA!-y. ad. 

In a chymical manner. 

CHYMJST, klm'-mlii. f. A pro- 
fefl’or of chymiftry. 

CHYM1STRY, kim'-rnif-try. f. The 
art or procefs by which the different 
fubftances found in mixt bodies are 
feparated from each other by means 
of fire. 

CIBARIOUS, si-ba'-ryus. a. Re¬ 
lating to food. 

CICA'l’RICE, or CICATRIX, slk'- 
a-trls. f. The fear remaining af¬ 
ter a wound; a mark, an impref- 
fure. 

CJCATR1SANT, sik-A-t.l'-zint. f. 
An application that induces a cica¬ 
trice. 

CICATRISIVE, slk-A-tri'-sIv. a. 
Having the qualities proper to in¬ 
duce a cicatrice. 

CICATRIZATION, slk- A-tri~z;Y- 
Ihun. f. The aft of healing the 
wound ; the Hate of being healed, 
or Ikilined over. 

To CICATRIZE, sik'-a-trize. v. a. 
To apply fuch medicines to wounds, 
or ulcers, as l'kin them, 

CICELY, Hs'-ly. f. A fort of herb. 

To CICURATE, sik'-u-rite. v. a. 
To tame, to reclaim from wildnefs. 

CICURATION, sik-u-ra'-fiiu-i. f. 
The aft of taming or recl aming 
from wildnefs. 

CIDER, si'-dur. f. The jupce of ap¬ 
ples exprefled and fermented. 

CIDERIST, si'-dur-{ft. f. A maker 
of evder. 

CIDERKIN, si'-dur-kin. f. The li¬ 
quor made of the grofs matter of 
apples, after the cyder is preffedout. 

CIELJNG. See Ceiling. 

CILIARY, sii'-ya-ry'. a. Belonging 
to the eyelids. 

CILI- 
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CILICIOUS, sl-llfh'-fis. a. Made 

of hair. 

; C1MRT£R, slm'-^-tir. f. A fort 

■ of fword, fhort and recurvated. 

CINCTURE, sink'-t/hur. f. Some¬ 
thing worn round the body; an 
inclofure; a ring or lift at the top 
or bottom of the fliaft of a co¬ 
lumn. 

CINDER, sin'-tlur. f. A mafs of 
any thing burnt in the fire but not 
reduced to allies ; a hot coal that 
has ccalcd to flame. 

,CJ ND EE- WOMAN, sin'-dfir- 
wum-uu. ( r 

CINDER-WENCH, rin'-dur- f u 

vvcntfli. J 

A woman whofe trade is to rake in 

heaps of allies for cinders. 

Cl NERATJON, MU-O-ra'-lhun. f. 
The reduction of any thing by fire 
to allies. 

C1NER1TIOUS, sln-e rflh'-us. a. 
Having the form or Hate of alhes. 

CINERULENT, si-ne. '-d-lent. a. 
Full cf aflv’s. 

C1NGLE, sing'l. f. A girth for a 

horfe. 

CINNABAR, sin'-na-bur. f. Ver¬ 
million, a mineral confiding of 
mercury and fulphur. 

CINNAMON, sio'-ni-mun. f. The 
fragrant bark of a low tree in the 
iiland of C.y'on. 

CINQUE, sink', f. A five. 

CJNQjJK FOIE, i/nk'-fbil. f. A 
kind tit fiv.--le.-uvi clover. 

C IN QCJF.-P AC x', rink'-pale. f. A 
ki .d of gra.t.- dance. 

CINQUE-PORTS, sink' ports. f. 
Thole havens that lie towards 
France. 

CIN^WJE-SPOTTED, slnk'-ipfit- 

lid.N.j Having five fpots. 

CION, y'-uo. f. A fproutj a Ihoot 
from a plaftt; the {hoot engrafted 
on a llotik. 

CIPHER, ri'-ffir. f An arithmeti¬ 
cal charader, by which fome num¬ 
ber is noted, a figure ; an arith¬ 
metical mark, which, {landing for 
nothing iifelf, increafes thd value 
of the other figures; an interlexture 
of letters ; a character in general; 


a fecret or occult manner of writ¬ 
ing, or the key to it. 

To CIPHER, sl'-fur. v. n. Toprac- 
tife arithmetick. 

To CIPHER, s!'-f&r. v. a. To write 
in occult characters. 

To CIRC1NATE fer'-fy-nate. v.a. 
To make a circle ; to compals 
round, or turn round. 

CIRCiNATION, fer-fy'-na'-lh&n. f. 
An orbicular motion ; a tneafuring 
with the compares. 

CFRCLE, ftr'kl. f. A curve line 
continued till it ends where it be¬ 
gun, having all parts equally dis¬ 
tant from a common cefiter; the 
fpace included in a circular line; 
a round body, an orb ; compafs, 
inclofure; an affembly furrounding 
the principal perfon ; a company ; 
any feries ending as it begms; an 
inconclulive form of argument, in 
which the foregoing propofition is 
proved by ibe following, and the 
following interred from the forego¬ 
ing ; circumlocution. 

To Circle, ier'kl. V. a. To move 
round any thing ; to inclofe, to 
furround ; to confine, to keep to¬ 
gether. 

To CIRCLE, fer'kl. v. n. To mo.ve 
circularly. 

CIRCLED, ferk'ld. a. Having the 
form of a circle, round. 

CIRCLET, fci'-klh. f. A circle, 
an orb. 

CIRCLING, fir'- klfng. part. a. 
Circular, round. 

CIRCUIT, lei'-ku\ f. The ad of 
moving round auy thing; the fpace 
inclofed in r. circle ; fpace, extent, 
mtafured by travelling round; a 
ring, a diadem ; the vifitation of 
the judges for holding affizes. 

To CIRCUIT, {Cr'-kur.. V. n. To 
move circularly. 

CIRCUITER, fer-ki\-ier. f. One 
that travels a circuit. 

CIRCUITION, fCr-ku-ifh'-fin. f. 
The act of going round any thing; 
compafs, maze of argument, com- 
prehenfion. 

CIRCULAR, fiir'-ku-lur. a. Round, 
like a circle, circumfcribed by a 
6 circle.; 
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circle; fuccelfive to itfelf, always 
returning; Circular letter, a let¬ 
ter direfted to feveral'pcrfons, who 
have the fame intercftin iome com¬ 
mon affair. 

CIRCULARITY, fAr-kA-Iar'-l-tyL f. 

». A circular form. 

CIRCULARLY, fci'-ku-lilr-lj-. ad. 
In form of a circle ; with a circular 
motion. 

To CIRCULATE, fer'-kA-lAte. v. n. 
To move in a circle. 

CIRCULATE, f£r'-ku-late. v. a. 
To put about. 

CIRCULATION, fer-kA-lfi’-Ihun. f. 
Motion in a circle; a feries in 
which the fame order is always ob- 
lerved, and things always return 
to the fame Hate; a reciprocal in¬ 
terchange of meaning. 

CIRCUL ATORY, fei-"-ku-lA-tAr'-}'. 

, a. Belonging to circulation ; cir- 
r&ular. 

CIRCULATORY, fcV'-ku-li-tur'-J'. 
f. A chymical veiled. 

CJRCUMAMB1ENCY, fAr-kAm- 
im'-byen-fy. f. The aft of en- 
compalling. 

C1RCU M A M B1 ENT, fAr-k Am - ;W- 
byent. a. Surrounding, encom- 
palfing. 

To CIRCUMAMBULATE, fer- 
kfim-im'-bh-late. v. n. To walk 
round about. 

To CIRCUMCISE, lAr'-kAm-Aze. 
v. a. To cut the prepuce, a-.ord- 
ing to the law given to the Jews. 

CIRCUMCISION, lAr-kAin-tizh'- 
fin. f. The rite or aft of cutting 
off the forefkin. 

To CIRCUMDUCT, fer-kum-duk't. 
v. a. To contravene, to nullify. 

CIRCUMDUCTION, Icr-kAm-duk'- 
ihun. f. Nullification, cancella¬ 
tion ; a leading about. 

CIRCUMFERENCE, fAr-kAm'-f&- 

■ rAnfe. f. The periphery, the line 
including and furrounding any 

, thing; the (page in doled in a 
circle; the external part of an or¬ 
bicular body ; an orb, a circle. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR, fAr-kAnCfe- 
rAn'-tur. f. An inllru'ment ufed in 
fanreying,. for meafuring angles. 


CIRCUMFLEX, fAr'-kAm-flAks. f. 
An accent ufed to regulate the pro¬ 
nunciation of fyll ables. 

CIRCUMFLUENCE, ier-fcum'-flu- 
enfe. f. An inclofure of waters. 

CIRCUMFLUENT, ler-kum'-flu- 
ent a. Flowing round any thing. 

CIRCUMFi UOUS, fer-kum'-flii us. 
a. Environing with waters. 

C1R C U M F O R AN E O U S, fer-k A m - 
f6-ra'-n)us. a. Wandering from 
houfe to Jmufe. 

To C1RCUMFUSE, fAr-kAm-fii'ze. 
v a. To pour round. 

C1RCUMFUSILE, lAr-kAm-fA'-tIL 
a. That which may be poured 
round any thing. 

Cl RCUMFUSION, fcr-kAm-fu'- 
zhun. i’. The aid of fpreading 
round. 

To' CIRCUMGIRAI'E, frr-kum- 
jy-rate. v. n. 'Fo roll round. 

CIRCUMGIRAT 1 ON, fer-kAm-jy- 
li'-fliun. f. The aft of running 
roum 

CIRCUMJACENT, fAr-kAm-jiV- 
lent. a. Lving round any tbiny. 

Cl IlCUMIT J O N, fAr-k Am-ilh 1 - A n. 
f. The ad cl going round. 

CIRCUML1G A'l ION, fer-kum-ly- 
ga'-lhun, f. The ad of binding 
round ; the bond with which any 
thing is eneemnaffcd. 

dlRCUMLOCU FION, fcr-kAm-lA- 
ku'-lhun. f. A circuit or compafs 
of words, periphrafss; the ufc of 
indued expreflions. 

NRCUMMURED, fcr-kAm-mu'rd. 
a. Walled round. 

CJRCUM NAVIGABLE, fer-kum- 
nav'-y-gabl. a. That which may 
be failed round. 

To CIRCUMNAVIGATE,^./- fer- 
kum-niv'-y-gite. v. a. o fail 
round. <r 

JIRCUMN A VIG ATION'- fer-k Am - 
rav-y-ga'-lhAn. f. The aft of fail¬ 
ing round.* 

CiRCUM PLICATION, fAr-kAm- 

ply-ka'-lhun. f. The aft of en¬ 
wrapping on every fide ; the Hate 
of bfcing enwrapped. 

CIRCUMPOLAR, fer-k Am-p6’-lAr. 
a. Round the pole. 

CIR- 
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CIRCUMPOSITION, fi£r-kflm-p6- 
zilh'-un. f. The adt of placing any 
thing circularly. 

CIRCUMRASION, fdr-kum-ra'- 
zhun. f. The adl of lhaving or 
paring round. 

ClRCUMROTATION, fer-kum-ro- 
ta'-ihun. f. The adl of whirling 
round like a wheel. 

To CIRCUMSCRIBE, fdr-kim- 
Ikil'i.e. v. a. Toinclofe in certain 
lines or boundaries ; to bound, to 
limit, to confine 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION, fer-k&m- 
Ikrlp'-lhtin. 1, Determination of 
particular form or magnitude ; li¬ 
mitation, confinement. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE* ftr-k&m- 
Ikrlp'-tiv. a. Indoling the luper- 
ficies. 

CIRCUMSPECT, fer'-kum-fp£kt. a. 
Cautious, attentive, watchful. 

CIRCUMSPECTION, ier-ktim- 
fpek'-ihun. f. Watchfulnefs on 
every fide, caution, general atten¬ 
tion. 

Cl RC UMSPECT1VE, ter - kim- 
fpek'-tiv. a. Attentive, vigilant, 
cautious. 

CIRCUMSPECT! VERY, te-r-kfim- 
Ipck'-tlv-D. ad. Cautioufly, vi¬ 
gilantly. 

CIRCUMSPECTLY, fir'- kfim - 
ipekt-ly. ad. Watchfully, vigi¬ 
lantly. 

C1 RC U MSPF.CT14 ESS, fir'-U, m- 
Ipckt-nis. i. Caution, vigilance. 

CTRCUMS1 ANU£, fer'-kum-llAnfe 
1. Something appendant or rela¬ 
tive to a ladt; accident, fometliing 
adventitious ; incident, event ; 
condition, {late of affairs. 

To CIRC UMSTANCE, ter'-kim- 
ilanff. v\a. To place in particu¬ 
lar fituatiiin, or relation to the 
things. * • 

C1RCUMSTANT, ler -kum-ftant. 
a. Surrounding. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL, fir - kfim- 
llan'-lhal. a. Accidental, not ef- 
fential; incidental, cafual; full of 
fmall events, detailed, minute. * 
CIRCUMSTANTIALITY, ftr- 
kum-Mn-lhal'-i-t^. f. The Hate 
Vox.. L 
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of atiy thing as modified by its 

feveral circumllances. 

CIRCUMSTANTIALLY, ter-kfim- 
ftau'-lhil-ly. ad. According to 
circumllance, not eflentially ; mi¬ 
nutely, exadtly. 

To CIRCUMSTANTIATE, fir- 
ktim ilan'-rtiate. v. a. To place in 
particular circumllances; to place 
in a particular condition. 

To CIRCUMVALLATE, fer-kum- 
val'-!ate. v. a. To inclofe round 
with trenches or fortifications. 

CIRCUM V ALLATION, fir-k&m- 
vAl-ki'-lhun. f. The art or adt of 
calling up fortifications round a 
place; the fortification thrown up 
round a place befieged. 

CIRCU vlVECTION, lir-kim-vik'- 
fliun. f. The adl of carrying round ; 
the Hate of being carried round. 

To CIRCUMVENT, ter-kum-vent'. 
v. a. T'o deceive, to cheat. 

CIRCUMVENTION, fer-kum-ven'- 
lhun. f. Fraud, impollure, cheat, . 
delufion. 

T'o CIRCUM VEST, ter-k6m-v»’(l'.. 
v. a. To cover round with a gar¬ 
ment ; to furround. 

CIRCUM VOL ATION, fer-kfim- 

to-la'-lhun. f. The adl of flying 
round. 

To CIRCUMVOLVE, fer-kux- 
volv'. v. a. To roll round. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION, ler-kum- 
vo-UV-lhun. f. The adl of rolling 
round ; the thing rolled round an¬ 
other. 

CIRCUS, ie'r-kus. 7 f. An open 

CIRQUE, ferk'. J Ipace or area 
for Iports, 

CIST, silt', f. A cafe, a tegument, 
commonly the inciofure of a tumour, 

CISTED, sis'-tid. a. Inclofcd in a 
cill, or bag. 

CISTERN, sis'-tern. f. A recep¬ 
tacle of water for domeftick ufes ; 
a refervoir, an inclofed fountain | 
any watry receptacle. 

C1STUS, sis'-tis. f. Rockrofe. 

CIT, sit', f. An inhabitant of * 
city ; a pert low townfman. 

CITADEL, slt'-a-dSl. f. A fort- 
refs, a caftle. 

A a . CITAL, 
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CFTAIi,- sf'-tSl. f. Impeachment; - 
fummons, citation, quotation. 

^CITATION, sf-tA'-Mn. f. The 
calling a perfon before the judge; 
quotation from another author ; 

v . the paflage or words quoted ; enu¬ 
meration, mention. 

CiTATORY, si'-ta-tHr-)'. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power or form of citation. 

To CITE, sl'te. v. a. r l'o fummon 
toanfwer in a court; to enjoin, to 
call upon another authoritatively ; 
to quote. 

CITER, sl'-tur. f. One who cites 
into a court; one who quotes. 

CITESS, slt-t^s'. f. A city woman. 

CITHERN, ihV-ira. f. A kind of 
harp. 

CITIZEN, sli'-Izn. f. A freeman 
of a city ; a townfman, not a gen¬ 
tleman ; an inhabitant. 

CITRINE, sh'-riii. a. Lemon-co¬ 
loured. 

CITRINE, sit'-trln. f. Afpeciesof 
cryfial of an extremely pure, clear, 
and fine texture. 

CITRON TREE, slc'-tr&n-tre. f. One 
fort, with a pointed fruit, is in 
great efteem. 

CITRON-WATER, sii'-trfin-ua- 

tur. f. Aqua vitas, dillilled with 
the rind of citrons. 

CITKUL, sli'-trul. f. Pumpion. 

CITY, fit'-}', f. A large colle&ion 
of houfes and inhabit.mts ; a town 
corporate, that hath a bifhop; the 
inhabitants of a city. 

CITY, slt'-y. a. Relating to the 
city. 

CIVET, slv'-it. f. A perfume from 
the civet-cat. 

CIV1CK, slv'-lk. a. Relating to 
civil honours, not military. 

CIVIL, sL'-Il. a. Relating to the 
community, political ; not foreign, 
inteftiiie; not eccleiiaftical ; not 
military ; civililed, not barbarous ; 
Cbmplaifant, gentle, well bred; 

..relating to the ancient confular or 

•, Imperial government, as civil law. 

Civilian. siv-ii'-iyAn. f. One 

;;; (that profeffes the knowledge of the 
old Roman law. 

CIVILISATION, sfv-^-ll-zi'-ihiui. j 


f. The law or a 6k which readers- at 
criminal procefs civil. 

CIVILITY, slv-ri'-I^-t^. f. Free-s 
dom from barbarity; politenofs, 
complaifance, elegance of behavi¬ 
our ; rule of decency, praftice of 
politenefs. 

CIVILIZATION, sfv-^-li-za'-fbuu. 
f. The (late of being civilized ; 
the a£I of civilizing. 

To CIVILIZE, dv'-II-fze. v. a. To 
reclaim from favagenefs and bru¬ 
tality. 

CIVILIZER, slv'-fl-l 1-zur. f. JTa 
that reclaims others from a wild 
and favage life. 

CIVILLY, siv'41-ty. ad. In a man¬ 
ner relating to government; po¬ 
litely, complaifantly, without rude- 
nefs. 

CLACK, klAk'. f. Any thing that 
makes a lalliog and importunate 
noife; the Clack of a mill, a bell 
that rings when more corn is re. 
quired to be put in. 

To CLACK, klAk'. v. n. To make 
a chinking noife ; to let the tongue 
run. 

CLAD, klad'. Part. pret. from 
Clothe. Clothed,inverted,garbed. 

To CLAIM, kia'm. v. a. To de¬ 
mand of right, to require authori ¬ 
tatively. 

CLAIM, kia'm. f. A demand of 
any thing, as due ; a title to any 
privilege or pofleffion in the hands 
of another; in law, a demand of 
any thing that is in the poffeflion 
of another. 

CLAIMABLE, klA'-roAbl. a. That 
which may be demanded as due. 

CLAIMANT, kla'-mant. f. He that 
demands any thing as u» juftly de¬ 
tained by another. 

CLAIMER, k!A'-mur. f. He that 
makes a demand. 1 ' 

CLAIR-OBSCURE.. See- Clare- 
obscure. 

To CLAMBER, klAm'-bfir. v. n. 
To climb with difficulty. 

Tp CLAMM, klAm'. v. «i. To clog 
with any glutinous matter. 

CLAMMINESS, klW-m^-nls. (• 
Vifcofity, vifcidity. 

CL AM MV, 



CLAMMY, klim'-my. a. Vifcous, 

glutinous. 

CLAMOROUS, kllm'-mfir-fis. a. 

. Vociferous, noify. 

CLAMOUR, klam*-mur. f. Out¬ 
cry, noife, exclamation, vocifera¬ 
tion. 

To CLAMOUR, klam'-mir. v. n. 
To make outcries, to exclaim, to 
vociferate. 

CLAMP, klamp'. f. A piece of 
wood joined to another to flrength- 
en it; a piece of iron ufed to join 
itones together ; a quantity of 
bnckst 

To CLAMP, klamp'. v. a. To 
Itrcngthen by means of a clamp. 

CLAN, klAn'. f. A family, a race; 
a body or fedt of perfons. 

CLANCULAR, kkink'-u-lur. a. 

Claridefline, fecret. 

CLANDESTINE, klan-des'-tln. a. 
Secret, hidden. 

CLANDESTINELY, klan-dds'-tin- 
1 j . ad. Secretly, privately. 

CLAN G, klang'.f A fharp,lhrill noife. 

To CLANG, Hang', v. n. Toclat- 
ter, to make a loud fhrill noife. 

CLANGOUR, klang'-gur. f. A 

loud fhrill found. 

CI.ANGOUS, klAng'-gus. a. Mak¬ 
ing a clanp. 

CLANK., kiink'. f. AlouJ, fhrill, 
fharp noife. 

'J o CLAP, klip', v. a. To ftrike 
together with a quick motion; to 
put one thing to another fuddenly ; 
to do any thing with a fudden haf- 
ty motion ; to celebrate or praife 
by clapping the hands, to applaud; 
to infedt with a venereal poifon ; 
To clap up, to complete fuddenly. 

To fc.LAP, klap'. v. n. To move 
niml&y with a noife ; to enter with 
alacrity and brifknefs upon any 
thing ; ko ftrike the hands together 
in flpf lau/e. 

CLAP, klAp'. f. A loud noife made 
by fudden collifion ; a fudden or 
unexpected adt or motion; an cx- 
plofion of thunder j an adt of ap- 
plaufe ; a venereal infedtion*; the 
nether part of the beak of a hawk. 

CLAPPER, klAp'-pur. f. One who 


daps with his hauds; thetosgue 

of a bell. 

To CLAPPERCLAW, kllp-piiiy 
kla'. v. a. To tongue-beat, to 
fcold. A low word. , 

CLARENCEUX, or CLAREN- 
CJEUX, klAr'-in-ffi. f. The fes- 
cond king at arms : fo named from 
the dutchy of Clarence. 

CLARE-OBSCURE.klare-ob-M’re. 
f. Light and fhade in painting, 

CLARET, kiir'-Ic. f. French wine. 

CLARICORD, kldr'-^-k6rd. f. A 
rnufical inflrument in form of a 
fpinette. 

CLARIFICATION, klAr-f-flkd'- 
fhhn. f. The adt of making any 
thing clear from impurities. 

To CLARIFY, klar'-£-f)L v. a. To 
purify or clear; to brighten, to il¬ 
luminate. 

CLARION, klAr'-jun. f. A trum¬ 
pet. 

CLARITY, klar'-l-t^. f. Bright- 
nefs, fplendour. 

CLARY, kla -ry-. f. An herb. 

To CL At II, klafh'. v- n. To make 
a noife by mutual collifinn ; to adt 
with oppofite power, or contrary 
direction ; to contradidt, oppofe. 

To CLASH, kliiHT. v. a. Toltrike 
one thing againll another. 

CLASH, klafh'. f. A noify collifion 
of two bodies; oppofition, con¬ 
tradidt ion. 

CLASP, klafp'. f. A hook to hold 
any thing clofe ; an embrace. 

To CLASP, klafp'. v. a. To (hut 
with a clafp; to catch and hold 
by twining ; to inclofe between the 
hands ; to embrace ; to inclofe. 

CLASPER, klas'-pfir. f. The ten¬ 
drils or threads of creeping plants. 

CLASPKNIFE, klifp'-nife. f. A 
knife which folds into the handle. 

CLASS, klas'. f. A rank or order 
of perfons; a number of boys learn¬ 
ing the fame leffon ; a fet of beings 
or things. 

To CLAbS, klas'. v. a. To range 
according to fome Rated method 
of diftributton. 

CLASSICAL, klis'-s^-kAl. > a. Re- 

CLASSICK, klAs'-sIk. j lating 
A a a to 
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to antique authors; of fbe firft or¬ 
der or rank. 

CLASSICK, kl&s'-stk. f. An au¬ 
thor of the firft rank. 

CLASSIS, klis'-sls. f. Order, fort, 
body* 

To CLATTER, klAt'-tfir. v. n. To 
make a noife bv knocking two fo- 
norous bodies frequently together ; 
to utter a noife by being ftruck to¬ 
gether; to talk fift and idly. 

To CLATTER, kkV-tur. v. a. To 
lIrike any thing /o as to make it 
found ; to difpute. jar , or clamour. 
CHATTER, klai'-tiir. f. A 
ritt : ing noife made by frequent 
■col/ifion of fonorotis bodies ; any 
tumultuous and confufed noife. 
CLAVATED, klft'-vA-;iJ. a. Knob¬ 
bed. „ 

CLAUDRNT, kla'-d6nt. a. Shut¬ 
ting, inclofing. 

To CLAUDICATE, kla'-d^-kAte. 
v. n. To halt. 

■CL AUDIO AT10N,k!i\-d^-ka'-lhun. 

f. The habit of hatting. 

CLAVE, klS've. The preterite of 
Cl.KAVF. 

CLAVELLATED, kUv'-ll-ld-tid. a. 
Made with burnt tartar. A chy- 
mical term. 

CLAVICLE, klavCvIkl. f. The col¬ 
lar bone. 

CLAUSE, klft'z. f. A fentence, a 
fingle part of difeourfe, a fubdivi- 
lion of a larger fentence; an ar¬ 
ticle, or particular ftipulation. 

CL AUSTRAL, kl&'i-ttdl. a. Re¬ 
lating to a cloyfter. 

CLAUbURE, kla'-fhur. f. Confine¬ 
ment. 

CLAW, kli'. f. The foot of a bead 
or biid, armed with (harp nails ; a 
band, in contempt. 

To CLAW, kli'. v. a. To tea* 
with nails or claws; to tear 
fcratch in general; To Claw off, 
to fcold. 

CLAWBACK, klA'-b&k. f. A flat¬ 
terer, a wheedler. 

CLAWED, kill'd. a. Furnished or 
armed with claws. 

CLAY, k 15'. f. Unctuous and tena- 
.cious earth. 
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To CLAY, kla'. v. a. To cover 
with clay. 

CLAY-COLD, kla'-kold. a. Cold 
as the unanimated earth. 

CLAY-PIT, kia'-plt. f. A pit where 
clay is dug. 

CLAYEY, kla'-)’. a. Confining of 
clay. 

CLAYMARL, kla'-mirl. f. A 
chalky clay. 

CLEAN, kle'n. a. Free from dirt 
or filth; chafte, innocent, guilt- 
Jefs; elegant, near, nor incumber¬ 
ed ; not leprous. 

CLEAN, kle'n. ad. Quite, per- 
feiftlv, fully, completely. 

To CLEAN, kle'n. v. a. To free 
from dirt. 

CLEANLILY, k’en'-Iil-y, ad. In 
a cleanly manner. 

CLEANLINESS, klen’-ly'-nis. f. 
Freedom from dirt or filth; ncat- 
nefsofdreE, ptiritv. 

CLEANLY, kAn'-tt. a. Free from 
dirtinefs, pure in tty perfon ; that 
which makes cleanlinefs ; pure, 
immaculate; nice, artful. 

CLEANLY, kie'n-ly. ad. Elegant¬ 
ly, neatly. 

CLEANNESS, kle'n-nts. f. Neat- 
nefs, freedom from filth ; eafy ex- 
adtnefs, juftnefs, natural unla¬ 
boured correttnefs ; purity, inno¬ 
cence. 

To CLEANSE, kl<W. v. a. To 
free from filth or dirt; to purify 
from guilt; to free from noxious 
humours; to free from lepmfy ; to 
fcour. 

CLEANSER, klin'-zur. f. That 
which has the quality of evacuat- 
ing. 

Cl,EAR, kl&'r. a. Bright, p-Filucid, 
tranfparent; ferene; pfnpicuotis, 
not obfeure, not ambiguous ; in- 
difputable, evident, undeniable ; 
apparent, manifeft, not fri*.^ un- 
fpotted, guiltiefs, irreproachable; 
free from profecjition, or imputed 
guilt, guiltiefs; free from deduc¬ 
tions or incumbrances; out of debt ; 
uhirjtangled ; at a fafe diftance from 
dinger; canorous, founding dif- 
tindily. 

CLEAR, 
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CLEAR, kJST. ad. Clean, quite 
completely. 

To CLEAR, kll'r. v. a. To make 

• bright ; to brighten ; to free from 
obfcurity; to purge from the im¬ 
putation of guilt, to juifify ; tr 
cleanfe; to difrharge, to remove 
any incumbrsrce; to free from 
anything offenfive; to clarify, a* 
to dear liquoi s ; to gain without 
deduflion. 

To CnEAR, kle'r. v. n. To grow 
brignt, to recover cran/pareney ; 

• to be os hen paired from incumbran¬ 
ce or e.tt; ngtement'. 

CLEARANCE, kle'-icnfe. f. A 
certificate that a fhip has been 
cleared at the c.ultomhoufe. 
CLEARER, kle'-rur. f. Brightncr, 

purifier, enlightener. 

CLEARLY, kle'r-ty. ad. Brightly, 
Juminot’fly ; plainly, evidently ; 
with difrernment, acutely; with¬ 
out entanglement; without deduc¬ 
tion or cod ; without referve, with¬ 
out fubterfuge. 

CLEARNESS, klg'r-nls. f. Tranf- 
parency, brightnefs ; fplendour, 
luftre; diftinftnefs, perfpicuity. 
CLEARSIGHTED, k:6'r-d-tfd. a. 

Difcerning, judicious. 

To CLEARSTARCH, kle'r-flArtlh. 

v. a. To lliffen with ftarch. 
CLEARST ARCHER, kle'r-ilArtfh- 
ur. f. One who wafhes fine iinen. 
To CLEAVE, kle'v. v. n. To ad¬ 
here, to ftivk, to hold to; to unite 
aptly, to fit ; to unite in concord ; 
to be concomitant. 

To CLEAVE, kle'v. v. a. Pret. 
Clove, or Clave ; Part. p. Clo¬ 
ven. To divide with violence, to 
fplf. ; to divide. 

To CLEAVE, k!6'v. v. n. To part 
afnnder ; to fufte’r divifion. 
CLEAVl^R, *kle'-vur. f. A but- 
cbte&^nlVument to cut animals in¬ 
to joints. 

CLEF, klif'. f. A mark at the be¬ 
ginning of the lines of a fong, 
which ihews the tone or key in 
which the piece is to begin. • 
CLEFT, klSft'. Part. paiT. ‘from 
Cleave. Divided. 
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CLEFT, klfft'. f. A fpace madet>jr 
the reparation of parts, a crack f 
in farriery, clefts are cracks in the 
heels of a horfe. 

To CLEFTGRAFT, ktfft'-gr&fe. 
v. a. To engraft by cleaving the 
flock of a tree. 

CLEMENCY, klSm'-mSn-fy. f. Mer¬ 
cy, remiffion i f leverity. 
CLEMENT, kiinr'-m^nt. a. Mild, 
gentle, merciful. 

CLENCH. See Clinch. 

To CLEPE, kie'p. v. a. To call. Obf. 
CLERGY, kilr’.jf. f. The body 
of men fctapaic by due ordination 
for the fervice of God. 
CLERGYMAN, klei'-jy-nklu. f. A 
man in holy orders, not a laick. 
CLERICAL, klcr'- ik-al. a. Re¬ 
lating to 'he clergy. 

CLERK, ki&'rk. i~ A clergyman j 
a fcholar, a man of letters; a man 
employed under another as a writ¬ 
er ; a petty writtr in publick of. 
fices; the layman who reads the 
refponfes to the congregation 
in the church, to direft the 
T“(* P 

CLERKSHIP, kla'rk-fhxp. f. Scho- 
larlhip; the office of a clerk of any 
kind. 

CLEVER, kliv'r. a. Dextrous, 
lkilful; juif, fit, proper, commo¬ 
dious ; well-fhaped, handfome. 
CLEVERLY, kliv'r If. ad. Dex- 
troufly, fitly, handfomely. 
CLEVERNESS, klev'r-nis. f. Dex¬ 
terity, {kill. 

CLEW, klu'. f. Thread wound up¬ 
on a bottom ; a guide, a direction. 
To CLEW, km', v. a. To clew the 
fails, is to raife them, in order to 
be furled. 

To CLICK, kllk'. v. n. To make 
a (harp, fucceffive noife. 

CLIENT, kli'-ent. f. One who ap¬ 
plies to an advocate for counfel and 
defence; a dependant. 

CLIENTED, kli*-£n-tfd. part, a. 
Supplied with clients. 

:L1ENTELE, kll-&n-t£'le. f. The 
condition or office of a client. 
CLJENTSHIP, kll'-6nt-lhip. f. The 
condition of a client. 

CLIFF, 
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<&LIFF, Jclir. f. A tfeep rock, 4 
rack. 

t&lFT, klifi'. £ The fame with 
Clif*. 

CUMACTER, feii-mik'-tfir. f. A 
pertain progrefiton of years, fup- 
pofed to end in a dangerous time 
of life. 

CLIMACTERICS, kll-mik-tir'- j 
rile. 

CLIMACTERICAL, kll-mak- f 

i£r'-r£-kal. _ J 

a. Containing a certain number 
of years, at the end of which feme 
great change is fuppofed to befal 
the body. 

CLIMATE, kli'-mer. f. A fpace 
upon the fur face of the earth, me a- 
fared from the equator to the polar j 
circles ; in each of which fpaccs the 
Jongt-ft day is half aa hour longer. 
From the polar circles to the poies 
climates are measured by the in- 
creal’e of a month ; a region or 
trail of land differing from another 
by the temperature of the air. 
tUMATURE, kli'-ma-ture.f. The 
fame with Cm mate. 

CLIMAX, kii'-maks. f. Grada¬ 
tion, afeent, a figure in rhetorick, 
by which the lenience rifes gradu¬ 
ally. 

To CLIMB, feH'me. v. n. To af- 
cend up any place. 

To CLiMB, kii'mc. v. a. To af- 
cend. 

CLIMBER, klf'-mur. f. One that 
mounts or feales any place, a 
mounter, a rifer ; a plant that 
creeps upon other fupports; the 
name of a particular herb. 

CLIME, kli'me. f. Climate, re¬ 
gion ; tract of earth. 

"To CLINCH, kil.itlh'. v. a. To 
hold in hand with the fingers bent; 

SO contract or double the fingers ; 
to bend the point of a nail in the 
other fide ; to confirm, to fix, as 
To clinch an argument. 

CLINCH, kllntlh'. f. . A pun, an 
ambiguity. 

CLINCHER, klintfli'-ur. f. A 
Cramp, ft holdfaft. 

To CLING, kling'. v. a. To Bang 
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upon by twining round; to dry 
up, to con fume. 

CLINGY, kling'-f. a. Clinging, 

adhefive. 

CLINICAL, klla'-I-kU. I a. Keep- 
CLINICK, kiln-Ik. J ing the 

bed. 

To CLINK, Mink', v. n. To utter 
a fmall interrupted noife. 

CLINK, kllnk'. f. A Iharp fyc- 
ceflh c noife. 

CLINQUANT, kllnk'-ant. a. Shin¬ 
ing, glittering. 

To CLIP, klip', v. a. To embrace, 
by throwing the arms round ; to 
cut with fiieers ; it is particularly 
ufed of thofe who diminilh loin ; 
to curtail, ro cut Ihort; to confine, 
to hold. 

CLIPPER, klip'-yur. f. One that 
debates coin bv cutting. 

CLIPPING, kJi'p'-plng. f. The 
part cut or clipped off. 

CLOAK, klo'k. f. The outer gar¬ 
ment ; a concealment. 

To CLOAK, klo'k. v. a. To covei 
with a cloak; to hide, to con¬ 
ceal. 

CLOAKBAG, khYk-bag. f. A port¬ 
manteau, a bag in which cloaths' 

qrp mrrir’n 

CLOCK, kk'.kk f. The inllrumcnt 
which tells the hour; the Clock of 
a Hocking, the flowers or inverted 
work about the ankle ; a fort of 
beetle. 

CLOCKMAKER, klok'-mi-kfir. f. 
An artificer whole profeffion is to 
make clocks. 

CLOCKWORK, klik'-wurk. f. 

Movements by weights or fprings. 
CLOD, klod'. f- A lump of earth 
or clay ; a turf, the grouped; any 
thing vile, bafe, and earthy; a 
dull fellow, a dolt. 

To CLOD, klod'. v, n. (. To gather 
into concretions, to coagulate. 

To CLOD, klod'. v. a. 'Fo pelt 
with clods. 

CLODDY, klod'-d^. a. ConfilHng 
of earth or clods, earthy; full of 
clods unbroken. 

CLQDPATE, klod'-pHte. f. A ftu- 
pid fellow, a dolt, a thickfcull. 

CLOD- 
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CLOBPATED, khW'-pStfd. a. Dolt- cal rest, without inlet; <xm 6 ne 4 i 
jfli, though ilefs. compa&; concife, brief; insrtwe* 

CLODPOLL, kl&d'-pSl. f. A thick- diatc, without any interveningdif- 
. fcull, a dolf. tance or/pace; joined one to a«- 

To CLOG, klig'. v* *• To load other; narrow, as a clofe alley; 

with fomething that may hinder admitting fmalf didance; hidden, 

motion; to hinder, to obftruft ; to fecret, r.ot revealed; having the 

load, to burthen. quality of fecrecy, truftyj referr- 

To CLOG, klog'. v. n. To coa- ed, covetous ; cloudy; without 

iefce, to adhere ; to be incumber- wandering, attentive; foil to the 

ed or impeded. point, home; retired, folitary; 

CLOG, klog'. f. Any incumbrance fee luded from communication; 

hung to hinder motion; a hin- dark, cloudy, not clear, 
drance, an obftrudtion ; a kind of CLOSEBODIKD, kI6'fe-bAd-$d. a, 
additional Ihoe worn by women, to Made to fit the body exaflly. 
keep them from wet; a wooden CLOSEHANDED, klo'fe hin-dfd. 
ftfloe. a. Covetous. 

CI..OGG1NESS, klog'-gj-nis. f. The CLOSELY, kl&fc-lf. ad. Without 
Rate of being clogged. inlet or outlet; without much /pace 

CLOGGY, klog'-gy. a. That which intervening, nearly; fecretly , fliljrf 
has the power of clogging up. without deviation. 

CLOISTER, kJoiT-tur. f. A reli- CLOSENESS, klo'fe-tils. f. The 
gious retirement; a periftile, a Hate of being ihut; narrownefs, 
piazza. llraitnefs; want of air, or venrila- 

To CLOISTER, kloi'f-tur. v. a. To tion ; compafinsfs, folidity; re- 

jhut up in a religious houfe; to clufencfs, folicude, retirement; 

immure from the world. fecrecy, privacy ; covetoufnefs, fly 

CLOISTERAL, kloi'f-ic-rAl. a. So- avarice; connexion, dependance. 

litary, retired. CLOSE-PENT, klo'fe-pent'. a. Shut 

CLOIST ERED, kloi'f-turd. part a. up clofe ; without vent. 

Solitary, inhabiting cloiiters; built CLOSER, kio'-zhr. f. A finifher, 
with perilliles or piazzas. a concluder. t 

CLOISTERESS, kloi'f-ttls. f. A CLOSESTOOL. kloTc-ftol. f. A 
nun. chamber implement. 

CLOKE. See Cloak. CLOoEE, k’oz'-lr. i". Afmallroont 

C’LOMB, kl&m'. fret, of To Ci.Imb. of privacy and retirement ; a pri- 
Nct ufe<i. vate repot;tory of curiofities. 

ToCLOOM, klo'm. v. a. To Ihut To CLOSET, kl6z'-ft. v. a. To 
with vifeous matter. fliut up, or conceal in a clofet; to 

To CLOSE, kloze. v. a. To Ihut, take into a clofet for a fecret inter- 
to lay together ; to conclude, to view. 

finilh; to inclofe, to confine; to CLOSURE, klS'-zfcur. f. The a €t 
jofr% to unite fr^tttires. of flaming up; that by which any 

To CLOSE, kloze. v. n. To co- thing is ciofed or ihut; the parts 

alc/ce, to join its own parte toge- inclofing, inclofure ; conclufion, 
ther; gp LJofe upon, to agree up- end. 

.tjjpj.cVttT CJo;e with, or to dofe in CLOT, fcloE. f. Concretion, grartte- 
with, to come to an agreement’^To CLOT, kU>t'. v. n. To form 
with, to unite with- clots, to hang together; to con- 

CLOSE, klo'ze. f. A fmall field in- crete, to coagulate, 

ciofed; the time of ihutting up; a CLOTH, kla'th. f. Any thing wo- 
grapple in wreftling; a payfe or ven for drefs or covering; the piece 

ceflation ; a conclufion cr end. of linen fpread upon a table ; this 

CLOSE, kid's. a. Shut faft, with- canvafs on which pictures are de¬ 
lineated ; 
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lineated; in the plural, drefs, ha- fpice brought from Ternatej . th(S 

bit, garment, vefture. Pronoun- fruit or feed of a very large tree j 

ced Cloze. fome of the parts into which gar- 

To CLOTHE, kl&'th. v. a. To in- lick feparaies. 

'veft with garments, to cover with CLOVE-G1LLIFLOWER, klove- 
drefs ; to adorn with drefs ; to fur- jll'-l^'-flowr. f. A flower fo called, 

niih or provide with clothes. from its fondling like cloves. 

CLOTHIER, klo'-thjer. f. A maker CLOVEN, klb'vn. Part. pret. of 
of cloth. ToCleave. 

CLOTHING, k!&'-thing, f. Drefs, CLOVEN-FOOTED, klo'vn-fut- ^ 
vefture, garments. Id. > 

CLOTHSHEARER, kia'tfc-lhe-iur. CLOVEN-HOOFED,klo vn-hoft. 3 
f. One who trims the cloth. a. Having the foot divided into 

CLOTi'OLL, klit'-poi. f. Thick- two parts. , 

flcull, blockhead. CLOVER, klo'-vur. f. A fpecies 

To CLOTTER, klot'- ur. v. n. To of trefoil; To live in Clover, is 

concrete, to coagulate. to live luxurioufly. 

CLOT’l Y, klot'-tj'. a. Full of CLOVERED, klo'-vurd. a. Cover- 
clots, concreted. ed with clover. 

CLOUD, kiou'd. f. The dark col- CLOUT, ldou't. f. A cloth for 
Jeflion of vapours in the air; the any mean ufe ; a patch on a lhoe 

veins, or ftains in ftoncs, or other or coat; anciently, the mark of 

bodies; any tlate of obfeurity 01 white cloth at which archtrs Ihot; 

darknefs. an iron plate to an axle-tree. 

To CLOUD, kiou'd. v. a. To dark- To CLOU T, Won't, v. a. To 
en with clouds; to oblcure, to make patch, to mend coarfely ; to cover 

lefs evident; to variegate with dark with a cloth; to join awkwardly 

veins. together. 

To CLOUD, kiou'd. v. n. To grow CLOU 1 ED, klou’-tld. part. a. Con- 
cloudy. gealed, coagulated. 

CLOUDBERRY, kWd-Mr-rJ-. f. CLOTJTERLY, kl6u'-tur-ly. a. 

A plant, called alfo knotberry. Clumfy, awkward. 

CLOUDCAPT, klou'd-kapt. a. Top- CLOWN, klow'n. f. A ruftick, a 
ped with clouds. churl; a coarfc ill-bred man. 

CLOUDCOMPELL1NG, klou"d- (CLOWNERY, klow'-n£-r£. f. Ill 
khm-p^i'-ling. a. An epithet of breeding, churiilhnefs. 

Jupiter, by whom clouds were fup- CLOWNISH, Iilov/-nl!h. a. Con- 
pofed to be collected. lifting of rufticks or clowns; un- 

CLOUD1LY, klou'-dy-ty. ad. With civil, ill bred ; clumfy, ungainly, 
clouds, darkly ; oblcurely, not CLOWNISHLY, klow'-nilh-ly’. ad. 
perfpicuoufly. Coarfely, rudely. 

CLOUDINESS, klou’-d^-nis. f. The CLOWNISHNESS, klow'-nilh-nls. 
Hate of being covered with clouds, f. Rufticity, co^rfenefs; i$:.ivi- 

darknefs; want of brightnefs. lity, brutality. 

CLOUDLESS, klou'd-lls. a. Clear, CLOWN’S-MUSTARD, klow'nz- 
unclouded, luminous. muf-turd. f. An her.b. . 

CLOUDY, klou'-dy. a. Obfcured To CLOY, kloy'. v. a.' 7L <N latiate 1 , 
with clouds; dark, obfeure, not to fate, to forfeit; to nh.il upguns, 

intelligible; gloomy of look, not by linking a fpike into the touch- 

open, nor cheerful; marked with hole. 

fpots or veins. CLOYLRSS, kloy'-lls. a . . That 

CLOVE, kl&'ve. The preterite of which cannot caufe fatiety. 

Cleave. CLOYMENT, kloy'-m^nt. f. Sa- 

3LOVE, • klo've. f. A valuable tiety, repletion. 

CLUB, 
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CLUB, klfib'. f. A heavy flick; the 
name of one of the fuits of cards; 
the fliot or dividend of a reckon¬ 
ing an affembly of good fellows; 
concurrence, contribution, joint 
charge. 

To CLUB, klub'. v. n. To contri¬ 
bute to common expcnce ; to join 
to one effect. 

To CLUB, klub'. v. a. To pay a 
common reckoning. 

CLUBHEADED, klub'-hed-id. a. 
Having a thick head. 

CLUBLAW, klub'-la'. f. The law 
of arms. 

CLUBROOM, kliib'-rom. f. The 
room in which a club or company 
affembles. 

To CLUCK, kluk'. v. n. To call 
chickens, as a hen. 

CLUMP, klump'. f. A lhapelefs 
piece of wood ; a finall duller of 
trees. ** 

CLUMPS, klump'.-. f. A numb- 
fc u 11. 

CLUMSILY, klum' zy-ty. ad. Awk¬ 
wardly. K 

CLUMSINESS, klum-zy-nls. f. 
Awkwardnefs, ungainlinefs, want 
of dexterity. 

CLUMSY, klum'-zy. a. Awkward, 

. heavy, unhandy. 

CLUNG, klimg'. The preterite and 
participle of Cling. 

CLUSTER, klus'-tur. f. A bunch, 
a number of things of the fame 
kind growing or joined together ; 
a number of animals gathered to¬ 
gether ; a body of people col letted. 

To CLUSTER, klus'-tur. v. n. To 
grow in bunches. 

To CLUSTER, klm'-tir. v. a. To 
colletfcany thing into bodies. 

CLUSTER-GRAPE, klus'-t£r- 
grape. f. The finall black grape, 

c called the r«irr»nt. 

/XliSTF-RCVIjlhs'- tiir-ry. a. Grow¬ 
ing in clufters. 

To CLUTCH, klfitftT. v. a. To 
hold in the hand ; to gripe, to 
grafp; to con trad, to dou ble the 
hand. * 

CLUTCH, klitfli'. f. The grijfe, 
grafp, feizure; the paws, the talons. 
Vol. I. 
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CLUTTER, klut'-tir. f. A noife, 
a buftle, a hurry. 

To CLUTTER, kliu'-tir. v. n. 
To make a noife or buftle. 

CLYSTER, g!L'-t&r. f. An injec¬ 
tion into the anus. 

To COACERVATE, k&-4- s Sr'-v4te. 
v. a. To heap up together. 

COACERVATION, k&-4-ser-vi'- 
fhun. f. The a«fl of heaping. 

COACH, ko'tlh. f. A carriage of 
pleafure, or flate. 

To COACH, ko'tfh. v. a. To carry 
in a coach. 

COACH-BOX, ko'tlh-boks. f. The 
feat on which the driver of the 
coach fits. 

COACH-HIRE, ko'tfh-hlre. f. Mo¬ 
ney paid lor the uie of a hired 
coach. 

COACH-HOUSE, k&'tfh-hous. f. 
The houfe in which the coach is 
kept from the wenher. 

COACHMAN, ko'iih-man. f. The 
dri\ er of a coach. 

To COACT, ko-ak't. v. n. To ad 
together in concert. 

CO ACTION, hi-uk'-fliAri. f. Com- 
pulfion, force. 

COACTIVE, ko-ak'-tiv. a. Hav¬ 
ing the force of retraining or im¬ 
pelling, compulfory j acting in 
concurrence. 

COADjUMENT, ko ad'-ju-ment. fc 
Mutual afliiiance. 

COADJUTANT, k6-4d'-j&-t£nt. a. 
Helping, co-operating. 

COADJUTOR, ko-ad-jo'-tur. f. A 
fellow-helper, an alEftanc, an aHb-» 
date ; in the canon law, one who 
is empowered to perform the duties 
of another. 

COADJUVANCY, k6-Ad'-jfi-vin- 
ty. f. Help, concurrent help. 

COADUNITION, k6 4d-fi-nlih'-&n. 
f. The conjunction of different 
fubftances into one mafs. 

To COAGMENT, ko-4g-m4nt'. v. a. 
To congregate. 

COAGMENTATION, k6-ag-m£n- 
ta'-fhun. f. Coacervation into one 
mafs, union. 

COAGULABLE, a. 

That which is capak^iofTOi^ation. 

JB b ' o T9 
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To COAGULATE, hUg'-u-Jate 
v. a. To force into concretions. 
To COAGULATE, kS-Ag'-A-lAte 
v. n. To run into concretions. 
COAGULATION, ko-agu-M'-fnun 
f. Concretion, Congelation ; the 
body formed by coagulation. 
COAG.ULAT1VE, ):6 ag'-u-la-t Iv. 
a. That which hr.s the power cf 
caufintr concretion. 

CO AG UL ATOR, l.fi-Sg u - la- tur. 
f. That which cauies coagula¬ 
tion. 

COAL, I ol. f. • The common foflil 
fewcl ; the cinder of burnt wood, 
charcoal. 

To COAT., ko'I. v. n. To burn 
wood to charcoal; to delineate 
with a coal. 

COAL-BLACK, kft'J-blak. a. Black 

in the hierheft degree. 

COAL-BOX, ko'i-boks. f. A box 
to carry coals to the fire. 

COAL-MINE, ko'l-mine. f. A 

mine in which coals are dug. 

COAL-PIT, ko'l-pk. f. A pit for 
digging coals. 

COAL-STONE, ko’J-ftcme. f. A 

■ fortofcannel coal. 

COAL-WORK, ko'l-wurk. f. A 

coalery, a place where coals are 
found. 

COALERY, koi'-ycr-y. f. A place 
where coals are dug. 

To COALESCE, ko-:V fes'. v. n. 
To unite in mafles ; to grow toge¬ 
ther, to join. 

COALESCENCE, k& a les'-sins. f. 
Concretion, union. 

COALITION, ko-a-lifii'-un. f. U- 

nion in one mafs or body. 

COALY, ko’ lv. a. Containing coal. 

COAPTATION, k6 ap'-t;Y-fhun. f. 
The adjuftment of parts to each 
other. 

To CCARCT, ko-irk't. v. a. To 
ilraigluen, to confine; to contrail 
power. . 

COARCTATION, k6 ark-tA'-iUn. 
f. Confinement, reftraint to a nar- 

‘ row fpace ; contrailion of any 
fpace ; .reiiraint of liberty. 

COARS^r ku'rfe. a. Not refined ; 
rude, uncivil; grofs; inelegant; 
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nnaccomplilhcd by education ; 
mean, vile. 

COARSELY, korfe-Iy. ad. With¬ 
out finenefs, meanly, not elegant¬ 
ly ; rudely, not civilly ; inelegant¬ 
ly- 

COARSENESS, kcYrfe-nls. f. Im¬ 
purity, unrefined Hate ; roughnefs, 
want of finenefs; groflhefs, want 
of delicacy; roughnefs, rudenefs 
of manners; meannefs, want of 
nicety. 

COAST, ko'rt. f. The edge or mar¬ 
gin of the Jatid next the fea, the 
lhore ; The Coall is clear, the dan- 
ger-is over. 

To COAST, ko'rt. v. n. To fail 
clofe by the coart. 

To COAST, kb'rt. v. a. To fail 
by, or near a'place. 

COASTER, ko'f-tur. f. He that 
fails timorouflv near the fhore. 

COAT, kiVt. 1'. T’he upper gar¬ 
ment ; petticoat, the habit of a 
toy in his infancy, the lower part 
of a woman’s drefs ; vefture, as de- 
monrtrative of the ofiice ; the co¬ 
vering of any animal ; any tegu¬ 
ment ; that on which the enfigns 
armorial are portrayed. 

To CQAT, kot. v. a. To cover, to 
invert. 

To COAX, k<VJ:s. v. a. To wheedle, 
to flatter. 

COAXEk, ko'kf-ur. f. A whcedler, 
a flatterer. 

COB, kob'. f. The head or top. 

COB, kob'. f. A fort of fea- 
fowl. 

COBALT, kob'-Alt. f. A marcafite 
plentifully impregnated with arfe- 
nick. 

To COBBLE, kob'l. v. a. 'To mend 
any thing coarfely ; to do or make 
any thing clumfilv. 

COBBLER, k6b'-*Anff. Amenoer 
of old fhoes ; a •! 
in general; any mean perfon. 

COBiRONS, kob'-i-urnz, f. Irons 
with a knob at the upper end. 

COBISHOP, ko-bBh'-iip. f. A co- 
adjutant bilhop. 

COBNUT, kob'-nfit. A boy’s 
game. 

COB- 
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COBSWAN, kob'-fwon. f. The 
head or leading fwan. 

COBWEB, k&b'-wdb. f. The wei. 
.or net of a Ipider; any fnare or 
trap. 

COCCIFEROUS, kok-slf'-fe-rus. a. 
Plants are fo called that have ber¬ 
ries. 

COCHINEAL, kutlh'-In-el. f. An 
infedt from which a red colour is 
extracted. 

COCHLEARY, ko'-kld--ar->’'. a. 
Screvvform. 

COCHLF.ATED, k.Y-kK-d-tid. a. 
Of a fcrewed or tnrbinated form. 

COCK, kok'. f. 'I he male to the 
hen ; the male of any fmall birds ; 
the weathercock, that Ihews the 
direction of the wind ; a fpout to 
let out water or any other liquor at 
will ; the notch of an arrow ; the 
part of the lock of a gun that 
Arikes with flint ; a cockboat, a 
fmall boat ; a fmall heap of hay ; 
the form of a liat; the flyle of a 
dial ; the needle of a balance; 
Covk-.i-iioop, triumphant, exult¬ 
ing. 

To COCK, kok'. v. a. To fet erect, 
to hold belt upright; to fet up the 
hat with an air c.f petulance ; to 
mould the form of the hat; to fix 
the cock of a gun for a difeharge ; 
to raife hay in fmall heaps. 

To COCK, kok'. v. ti. To firut, to 
hold up the head ; to train or ufe 
fighting cock s. 

COCKADE, kuk-S.a'de. f. A rib¬ 
band worn in the hat. 

COCKATklv. K, kok' a-tris. f. A 
ferpent ftippofed to rife from a 
cock’s egg. 

.'-bot. f. A fmall 
boat belonging to a ihip. 

COCKBROATH, kiit'-brfttb. f. 

1 Broach m*'de*by boiling a cock. 

RAO^TNG, kok'-kro-lng. f. 
The time at which cocks crow. 

To COCKER,, kok'-kur. v. a. To 
fondle, to indulge. 

COCKER, kok'-kur. f. One who 
follows the fport of cockfighting. 
COCKEREL, kok'-ke-ril. f. ” A 
young cock. 


COCKET, kok'-kit. f. A feal be¬ 
longing to the king’s cullomhoufe ; 
likewifea fcroll of parchment deli¬ 
vered by the officers of the cuflom- 
houfe to merchants, as a warrant 
that their merchandize is entered. 

COCKFIGHT, kok'-fite. f. A 
match of cocks. 

COCKHORSE, k6k'-h6rfe. a. On 
horfcback, triumphant. 

COCKLE, kik'i. f. A fmall fhell- 
fifh. 

COCKLESTAIRS, k6kl-fta’rs. J. 
Winding or fpiral flairs. 

COCKLE, kik'l. f. * A weed that 
grows in corn, corn-rofe. 

To COCKLE, k6k'l. v. a. To con¬ 
tract into wrinkles. 

COCKLED, k61:'ld. a. Shelled, or 
turbinated, 

COCKLOFT, kok'-loft. f. The 
room over the garret. 

COCKMASTER, kok'-mif-tur. f. 
One that breeds game cocks. 

COCKMATCH, kok'-mitfh. f. 
Cockfight for a prize. 

COCKNEY, kok'-ay. f. A native 
of London ; any effeminate, low 
citizen. 

COCKPIT, kik'-plt. f. The area 
where cocks fight ; a place on the 
lower deck of a man of war. 

COCK’SCOMB, kokT-kom. f. A 
plant, loufewort. 

COCK’SHEAD, k6k'f-h£d. f. A 

plant, fainfoin. 

COCKSHUT, kok'-fhut. f. The 
clofe of the evening, at which time 
poultry go to roofl. 

COCKSPUR, kok’-fpur. f Virgi¬ 
nian hawthorn. A fpecies of medlar. 

COCKSURE, kok'-Iho'r. a. Con¬ 
fidently certain. 

COCKSWAIN, kok*-fun. f. The 
officer that has the command of the 
cockboat Corruptly Coxon. 

COCKWEED, kok'-wdd. f. A plant, 
dittander or pepperwort. 

COCOA, k&'-ko. f. A fpecies of 
palm-tree. 

COCTILE, kok'-til. a. Made by 
baking. 

COCTION, kok'-ihun. f. The aft 
of boiling. 

B b 2 COD, 
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CODFISH, kftd'-flih. J »* 

COD, k&d'. f. Any cafe or hulk in 
which feeds are lodged. 

Tq COD, k6d'. v. a. To inclofe in 
a cod. 

CODE, k&'de. f. A book; a book 
of the civil law. 

CODICIL,’ kod'-y-sll. f. An ap¬ 
pendage to a will. 

CODILLE, kS-oIi;. f. A term at 
ombre and quadrille. 

ToCODLE, kod'J. v. a. To parboil. 

CODLING, kod'-lfng. f. An apple 
generally codied. 

COEFFICACY, kfj-if-fl-U-fy. f. 
The power of feveral things acting 
together. 

COEF FICIENCY, k<V cf-fi(h'-en-fy. 
f. Co-operation, the Hate of act¬ 
ing together to fame finale end . 

COEFFICIENT, kd-cf-fJfh'-cnt. f. 
That which unites its adlion with 
the action of another. 

COEMPTION, ko cmp'-ffi&n. f. 
The a£l of buying up the whole 
quantity of any thing. 

COEQUAL, k6-e'-nual. a. Equal. 

COEQUALITY, k6-3-quil'-i-t£. f. 
The Itate of being equal. 

To COERCE, k6-dr'fe. v. a. To 
rcftiain, to keep in order by force 

COERCIBLE, ko-dr-'slbl. a. That 
may be retrained; that ought to 
be reftrained. 

COERCION, ko-er'-flnin. f. Penal 
rellraint, check. 

COERCIVE, ko-ir’-siv. a. That 


| Having exigence from eternity 
equal with another eternal being. 

COEVAL, ko-e'-vdl. a. Of the 
fame age. 

COEVAL, k&-e'-val. f. A contem¬ 
porary. 

COEVOUS, k6-e'-v£ts. a. Of the 
fame age. 

To COEXIST, k6-eg-zl(l'. v. n. To 
cxilt at the fame time with an¬ 
other. 

COEXISTENCE, ko-3g-7.is -tfnfe. 
f. Exiftence at the fame time with, 
another. 

COEXISTENT, k6-6g-zL'-tcnt. a. 
Having exiftence at the fame^ime 
with an Tier. 

T.i COEXTi'.ND, ko dkf-tdnd'. v.a. 
To extend to the fame fpace or du¬ 
ration with another. 

COEX TK NS! ON, ko'- ck-Rcn'-fh un. 
f. The Hate of extending to the 
fame fpace with another. 

COFFEE, kof'-fy. f. The coffee- 
tree ; the berries of the coffee-tree ; 
a drink made by the infuiion bf 
thofe berries in hot water. 

COFFEEHOUSE, kof'-fy-houfe. f. 
A houfe where coffee is fold. 

COFFEEMAN, kof-ty-man. f. One 
that keeps a coffeehoufe. 

COFFEEPO T, kdP fy-pot. f. The 
covered pot in w'hich coffee is boiled. 

COFFER, kb'-fur. i. A chert gene¬ 
rally for keeping money ; in forti¬ 
fication, a hollow lodgment acrofs 
a dry moat. 

Fo COFFER, ko'-furl v. a. To 


which has the power of laying re- 
flraint; that which has the autho¬ 
rity of reftraining by punifhment. 
COESSENTIAL, k&-cT-fen'-Ihdl. a. 

Participating t f the fame effence. 
COESSENTIALITY, k6-3f-fen- 


* Ihilf-l-ty. f. Participation of the 
Ikfiae effence. 

-IgOETANEOUS, ko-c-tfi'-nyus. a. 
T* Of the fame age with another. 
CQETERNAL, k6-S-ter'-ndl. a. 

Bkteually eternal with another. 
C«jEfcRNALLY. koAuT-nt’rt-ty. 

a ftate of equal eternity 

jBIBiNITY, ko-3-t£r'-nI-ty. f. 


tre.-ifure up in chefts. 

COFFERER, ktV-fd-rur. f. A prin¬ 
cipal officer of his majelty’s court, 
next under the comptroller. 

COF FIN, Uop-tin. f. The chert in 
which dead bodies are put into the 
ground ; a mould of parte for a 
pyc ; Coffin of a hffrfrjns the whoG' 
hoof of the foot abo^etffe-w~':-wct,'* 
including the coffin bone. 

To COFFIN, koi'-fin. v. a. 'To in¬ 
clofe in a coffin. 

To COG, kog'. v. a. To flatter, to 
'tvheedie ; to obtrude by falfehood ; 
To cog a die, to fecure it, fo as to 
direft its fall. 


To 
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To COG, kog’. v. n. To lye, to 
' wheedle. 

COG, k6g'. f. The tooth of a wheel, 
by which it aCts upon another 
wheel. 

To COG, kog*. v. a. To fix cogs 
in a wheel. 

COGENCY, kb'-jbn-fy. f. Force, 
ftrength. 

COGENT, ko'-jont. a. Forcible, 
rcfiftlefs, convincing. 

COGENTLY, ku'-jent-ljH ad. With 
refiltlefs fore , forcibly. 

COGGER, i .g'-tir. f. A flatterer, 
a whecdler. 

COGGLESTONE, kf.g'l-ft&ne. f. 
A iittle (lone. 

COGITABLE, kSdzh'-I-tCbl. a.What 
may be the (ubj. ft of thought. 

To C OGITATE, kodzh'-I-tate. v.n. 
To think. 

COG 1TATJON, k of zh - f - t:V- fh u n. 
ft Thought, the aCT of thinking ; 
purpofe, reflection previous to ac¬ 
tion ; meditation. 

COGITATIVE, kodzh'-i-ta-tlv. a. 
Having the power of thought; 
given to meditation. 

cognation, kog-na'-fiiun. f. 

K.indred, relation, participation of 
the fame nature. 

COGNIbKK, kon'-y-y.c'. f. He to 
whom a tine in lands or tenements 
is acknowledged. 

COGNJsOUR, kon'-y-zor. ft.- Jshe 
that pafleth or acknowiedgeth a 
fine. 

COGNITION, kog-nIlh'-6n. f. 
Knowledge, complete conviction. 

COGNITIVE, kog'-r.l- tiv. a. Flav¬ 
in* the power of knowing. 

COGNIZABLE, kon'-Tzebl. a. 
That falls under judicial notice; 
proper to be tried, judged, or exa¬ 
mined. 

COGNL"A>JCE, kon'-y-zanfe. f. 
inTCta.^Sotice, trial; a badge, by 
which any one is known. 

COGNOMINAL, kog-nom'-i-n&l. 
a. Ffaving the fame name. 

COGNOMINATION, kc'.g-nom-I- 
n:V-fhun. f. A furname, ihyname 
of a family ; a name addea from 
any accident or quality. 


COGNOSCENCE, k^-nis’-s* t».f. 
Knowledge. 

COGNOSCIBLE, k&g-n&'-sIbL a. 
That may be known. 

To COHABIT, kb-hib'-lt. v. n. To 
dwell with another in the fame 
place; to live together as hulband 
and wife. 

COHABITANT, ko-hib'-I-tint. f. 
An inhabitant of the fame place. 

COHABITATION, ko-hAb-i-ta'- 
fhun. f. The ftate of inhabiting 
the fame place with another; the 
ftate of living together as married 
perfons. 

COHEIR, ko-c're. f. One of feve- 
ral among whom an inheritance is 
divided. 

COHEIRESS, k6-£'-rfs. f. A wo¬ 
man who has an equal fhare of an 
inheritance. 

To COHERE, k6-h6're. v. n. To 
flick together; to be well connect¬ 
ed ; to luit, to fit; to agree. 

COF1ERENCE, k&-hc'-renfe. 1 , 

COHERENCY, k6-he'-r6n-fy. $ “ 
That ftate of bodies in which their 
parts are joined together, fo that 
they refill reparation ; connection, 
dependency, the relation of parts 
or things one to another ; the tex¬ 
ture of a difeourfe ; confiftency in. 
reafoning, or relating. 

COHERENT, ko-he'-rent. a. Stick- 
ing together ; fuitable to fomething 
elfe, regularly adapted ; confiftent, 
not Contradictory. 

COHESION, ko-he'-zhun. f. The 
aCl of flicking together ; the ftate of 
union ; connection, dependence. 

COHESIVE, kO-lnS'-Hv. a. That 
has the power of llicking together. 

COHESIVENESS, ko-he'-slv-nls. f. 
The quality of being coheiive. 

To COII1BIT, ko-hxb'-It. v. a. To 
reftrain, to hinder. 

To COHOBATE, ko'-ho-bate. v.n. 
To pour the dillilled liquor upon 
the remaining matter, and diftillit 
again. 

COHOBATION, k&.ho-ba'-fh&n. f. 
A returning cf any dillilled liquor 
again upon what it was withdrawn 
from. 


COHORT: 
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COHORT, feft'-h&rt. f. A troop o 
foldiers, containing about five hun 
dred foot; a body of warriors. 
COHORT ATION, kO-hor-tY-lhfin 
f. Incitement. 

COIF, kwoi'f. f. The head-dred, s 
cap. 

COIFED, fcwoi'ft. a. Wearing a 
coif. 

COIGNE, koi'n. f. A corner. 

To COIL, koi'L v. a. - To gather 
into a narrow com pa/s. 

COIL, koi'J. f. Tumult, turmoil, 
buftle; a rope wound into a ring. 
COIN, koi'n. f. A corner, called 
often quoin. 

COIN, koi'n. f. Money damped 

with a legal impreffion; payment 
of any kind. 

To COiN, koi'n. v. a. To mint or 
damp metals for money ; to forge 
any thine, in an ill fenfe. 
COINAGE, koi'-nidzh. f. The aft 
or practice of coining money ; coin, 
money ; the charges of coining 
money; forgerv, invention. 

To COINCIDE,' ko-Jn-siMe. v. n. 
To fall upon the lame point; to 
concur. 

COINCIDENCE, kb In’-fy-denfe. f. 
The date of fe'veral bodies or lines, 
falling upon the fame point; con¬ 
currence, tendency of things to the 
fame end. 

COINCIDENT, k6-in'-ff-dent. a. 
Falling upon the fame point ; con¬ 
current, confident, equivalent. 
COINDiCATION, ko in-dy-ke- 
fhitn. f. Many fymptoms beto¬ 
kening the, fame caufe. 

COINER, koi'-niir. f. A maker of 
money, a minter; a counterfeiter 
of the king’s damp; an inventor. 
To COJOIN, ko-joi'n. v. n. To 
join with another. 

COiSTRIL, koi'f-trll. f. A coward 
hawk. 

COIT, kwrl't. f. A tiling thrown 
at a certain mark. 

COITION, koTl/ un. f. Copula¬ 
tion, the adt of generation ; the a<R 
by which two bodies come toge¬ 
ther. 

COKE, ko'ke. f. Fewcl made by 


burning pit-coal under earth, and 
quenching the cinders. 
COLANDER, kol'-lln-dur. f. A 
fleve through which a mixture is 
poured, and which retains the thick¬ 
er parts. 

COL ATION, k6-kV-lhun.' f. The 
art of filtering or draining. 

COLA7 URE, ko'-la-tiire. f. The 
art of draining, filtration ; the 
matter {Irained. 

CO LB E R TINE , kol-bcr-tc'n. f. A 

kind of lace worn by women. 

-OLD, ko'ld. a. Chill, having 
fenfe of cold ; having cold quali¬ 
ties, not volatile; frigid, without 
padion ; unafrediing, unable to move 
thepadions; referved, coy, notaf- 
feflionate, not cordial; chalte; not 
welcome. 

COLD, ko'ld. f. 'The caufe of ti;*' 
fcnfalion of cold, the privation of 
heat; the fenfation of cold, chil- 
nefs ; a difcafc caufed by col J, the 
obflrudtion of pcifpira:ion. 

>OLDt,Y, ktVid-Jy. ad. Without 
heat; without, timet rn, indifferent¬ 
ly, negligently. 

COLDNESS, ko':d-nfs. f. Want of 
heat ; unconcern ; frigidity of 
temper; coyncf:., want of kinu- 
nefs ; chadity. 

'OLE. ko’lc. f. Cabbage. 

COLE WORT, ko'ie-wart. f. Cab¬ 
bage. 

COI.1CK, kol'-ik. f. It flritfly is 
a disorder of the colon ; bur b.ofe- 
Iv, any diforder of the Aosnach or 
bowels time is attended with pain. 
COLICK, koi'-ik. a. Adopting the 

bowels. 

'o COLL AS PE, kol-lap's. v. n. To 
clofe fo as that one fide touches the 
other; to fall together. 

JOLLAPSI ON, kol-hW-fliun. f. The 
date of velTels clofeij; k *he act of 

doling or rollnpfing. ' r,» - ' - 

COLLAR, i-oi'-iar. f. A ring of 
metal put round the neck ; the har- 
nefs fadetied about the horfe’s neck ; 
To dip the Cpilar, to difcntangle 
hitetfelf from any engagement or 
difficulty ; a Collar of brawn, is 
the quanyty bound up in one parcel. 

COLLAR- 
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COLLAR-BONE, kol'-Jur-feo'ne. f. 
The clavicle, the bones on each 
fide of the neck. 

To COLLAR, koi'-lur. v. a. To 
feize by the collar, to take by the 

•• throat; To Collar beef, or other 
meat, to roll it up, and bind it 
hiird and cJofe with a firing or collar. 

To COLLATE, kol-i&'te. v. a. To 
compass one thing of the fame kind 
with another; To Co Hate books, to 
examine if nothing be wanting ; to 
place in an ccele/iallical benefice. 

COLLATERAL, feil-hU'-tfi-rAl. a. 

« to fide ; running parallel ; 
Jliffufed on either fide ; thole that 
Hand in er. tal relation to fome an- J 
cellor; not direct, not immediate ; ! 
concurrent. j 

COLLATERALLY, koMAt'-tc-rni 
ly. ad. Side by fide ; indireCllv ; j 
in collateral relation. i 

COLLATION, kd-la’-flun. f. The) 
a£t of conferring or bellowing, ! 
gift; comparifon of one thing tfj 
the fame kind with another; ir j 
law, collation is the bellow) •> cf a f 
heneave; a renal:. 

COLL AT lTIOUS, kAUU-cLY-u . j 
a. Done by the contribution of | 
rnnr.v. ! 

COLLATOR, kol-la'-tnj. f. One 
that compares copie:,, cr mar.u 
fieri pts ; one who prevents to an ec- 
clclia.'lical benefice. 

To COLLAl'D, kol-lad. v. a. To 
join in praifing. 

COLLEAGUE, kol'-R-g. f. A part¬ 
ner in office or employment. 

To COLLEAGUE, kbl-lc'g. v. a. 
To.unitc with. 

To COLLECT, kol-lek't. v. a. To 
g&ther together ; to draw many 
units into one fum; to gain from 
obfervation ; to infer from premi- 
fes ; To Collect himfelf, to recover 
from . jflnfe. 

COLLECT, kol'-Iekt. f. Any fltort 
prayer. "s,. 

COLLECTANEOUS, kol-lek-ta'- 
nyust. a. Gathered together. 

COLLECTIBLE, k6l-l£k'- t fi>I. a. 
That which may be gather/d from 
the premifes. 


COLLECTION, Icil-tek'-Ihio. f. 
The aft of gathering together ; the 
things gathered ; a conlefitary, de¬ 
duced from premifes. 

COLLECTIT1GUS, k6l-l£k-tllh'- 
us. a. Gathered together. 

COLLECT IVE, kol-lek'-tiv. a. Ga¬ 
thered into one mafs, accumulative ; 
employed in deducing confiequen- 
ces ; a collective noun exprefles a 
multitude, though itfclf he Angu¬ 
lar. as a company . 

COLLECT IV E L Y, kiV-^k'-rlv-Jf. 
ad. In a general mafs, in a body, 
not finglv. 

COLLECTOR, ! ol-lek'-tur. f. A 
gatherer ; a rax- gatherer. 

COLLF.G AT A MY, kAl-Jeg'-A-ter-f. 
f. A peril a to whom is left a le¬ 
gacy in common with one or more. 


COLLEGE, 


-Tdzh. f. A com- 


mm)iiv ; ?. ffiderv of men fet apart 
!<v learning c, ■ Migion ; the houfe 
in r. •l.-h ; • fi.-iiegians refide. 

COELEG: ,L. LAl-li'-jil. a. Re- 

tir;?■ tr> :i relieve, 

CCT.LE-' 11 AN. kol-le'-jen. f. An 
i-.h~ ••■ta::!. e; a college. 

C01.L“.Gi i rF,, kol-le'j£t. a. Con- 
ta-iiieg a coliege, inliituted after 
the manner of a college; a colle¬ 
giate church, was fuch as was built 
at a cuian-.s from the cathedral, 
wherein a number of preibyters 
lived together. 

COLLEGIA ; E, GM-hi'-jAt. f. -A 
member of a college, an univeriity 
man. 

COLLET, kiM'-Ht. f. Something 
that went about the neck; that 
part of a ring in which the itone 
is let. 

To COLLIDE, kol-liVle. v. a. To 
bear, to daffi, to knock together. 

COLLIER, kol'-yer- f. A digger 
of coals; a dealer in coals; a lhip 
that carries coals. 

COLLIERY, kcM'-yir-T f. The 
place where coals are dug ; the 
coal trade. 

COLLIFLOWER, k6l'-l^-fiow ur. 
f. A kind of cabbage. 

COLLIGATION, kol -l^-gi'-Ihfin. 
f. A binding together. 


COL- 
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COLLIMATION, kol-li-ma'-ASn. 
f. Mm. 

COLLINEATION, kAl-lin-?-a'- 
Ihin. f. The aft of aiming. 
COLLIQUABLE, kAl-lik'-wibl. a. 
Eaiily diflolved. 

COLLIQPAMENT, kcM'-JIk'-wa- 
xnent. f. The fu Lila nee to which 
any thing is reduced by being melt¬ 
ed. 

, COLLIQUANT, kil'-J^-kwant. a. 
That which has the power of melt¬ 
ing. 

To COLLIQUATE, kil'-ty-kwate. 

v. a. To melt, to dilioJve. 
COLLIQUATION, kol-ly-kwa'- 
/hun. f. The aft of melting; a / 
lax or diluted date of the fluids in ' 
animal bodies. 

COLLIQUATIVE, kAl-Hk'-wi-tiv. 
a. Melting, diffolvent. 

COLLI QUEF ACTION, h<M-Hk- 
wfe-fak'-Ihun. f. The aft of melt¬ 
ing togetlier. 

COLLISION, kol-Hzh'-jn. f. The 
aft of finking two bodies together ; 
the ftate of being ftruck logcthe-, a 
clafh. 

Jo COLLOCATE, W-lb kite, 
v. a. To place, to ltation. 

COLLOCATION, kAl-lb-ktV-flAn. I 


COLLUSIVELY, k61.W-sIv.lf. a <f. 

In a manner fraudulently ; concerted. 
COLLUSO&Y, kol-lu' fur-^. a. Car¬ 
rying on a fraud by fecret concert. 
COLLY, kol'-Iy. f. The fmut of 
coal. 

COLLYRJUM, kol-le'-ryatn. f. An 
ointment for the eyes. • 

COLMAR, ko'l-mar. f. A fort of 
pear. 

COLON, ko'-lon. f. A point [:] 
ufed to mark a paufe greater than 
that of a comma, and iefs than 
that of a period ; the greatell and 
wide!! of ail the inteitines. 
COLONEL, kur'-ncl. f. The cjtief 
commander of a regiment. 
COLONELS! I IF, kur’-iiel-fhlp. f. 
The office or character of colonel. 

To COLONISE, kol 6-ni'ze. v. a. 
To plant with inhabitants. 

COLONNADE, kAl-16-ni'de. f. A 

poriflile of a circular figure, or a 
ferics of columns, difpofed in a 
circle; any feries or range of pil¬ 
lars. 

COLONY, kol'-un-y. f. A body of 
people drawn from the mother- 
country to inhabit fome didar.t 
place; the country planted, a plant¬ 
ation. 


f. The acl of placing ; the Hate 
of being placed. 

COLLOCU riON, kol-lo-ku'-lhun. 
f. Conference, converfation. 

To COLLOGUE, k.M-hVg. v. n. 
To wheedle,' to flatter. 

COLLOl*, koi'-lup. f. A final] 
flice of meat; a piece of an ani¬ 
mal. 

COLLOQUY, kol'-IL-kwy. f. Con¬ 
ference, converfation, talk. 

COLLUCTANCY, kil-lik'-t^n-ft. 
f. Oppofition of nature. 

COLLUCTATION, kil-Ktk-ttV- 
fhAn. f. Cornell, contrariety, op¬ 
pofition. 

To COLLUDE, kol-lu'de. v. n. To 
confpire in a fraud. 

COLLUSION, k6l-lh'- ? .hfin. f. A 
deceitful agreement or compaft be¬ 
tween two or more. 

COLLUSIVE, kol-lu'-slv. a. Frau¬ 
dulently concerted. 


| COLOQUINTEDA, k«MMo-kwin'. 

| tl-da. f. The fruit of a plant of 
tlie fame name, called bitter apple. 
It is a violent purgative. 

COLORATE, k;')l'-6-rate. a. Co¬ 
loured, died. 

COLORATION, _ koLb-ra'-fhan. f. 
The art or practice of colouring , 
the Hate of being coloured. 

COLORIFICK, ko-lb-tlf'-Ik. a . 
That has the power of producing 
colours. 

COLOSSI?, ko-los'. If. A 

COLOSSUS, k6'-los'-sus. j ilatue 
of enormous magnitude. 

COLCSSEAN, ku-lof-ft'LJk. a. Gi¬ 
antlike. j 

COLOUR, kul'-lfir. /,-• The ap¬ 
pearance of bodies to the eye, hue, 
die; the appearance of blood in 
th^face; the tittt of the painter ; 
thekreprefentation of any thing fu- 
perficially examined; palliation ; 


appearance. 
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sppearance, falfe fliew ; in the plu¬ 
ral, a itandard, an enfign of war. 
To COLOUR, kul'-far. v. a. To 
mark with feme hue, or die; to 
palliate, toexcufe; to make plau- 

COLOUR AISLE, hul'-iur-iibl. a. 

Socoious, piauhble 
COLOUR Ai»LY, 1 ui'-lur-ttb-ly. ad. 

■ pec ion H y , pNu/1 bly. 

COLOURED, kul'-ici.-d, part. a. 

Streaked, (!'vc-'.' c'- ' with hues. 
COLOURING, : L'-iur lug. f. The 
part or' ti.e painters art that teaches 
to" Nv ort his Coburns. 
COLOUli/vS'J’, k i‘i ■'1 u j *-1 /L f. A 
painter who exech in gi\ hig the 
pro per colours to i dc/iqns. 
COLOURLESS, kub-lur !u. a.With¬ 
out colour, tranfnr.icni. 

COLT, l.w’it. f. A young hoife a 
)oung foolifti kHow. 

'io COL L, ksVlt. v. a. 'I'o befi. k 
(. '■ hi'. 

CCLTS-FOOT, ko'its-fut. f. A 

p;a.i.t. 

COL VS-TOOT IT, k.Vlts-t.Vtli. f. 
An itv.perfe.Li tootli it. your..; her! : 
a !r>\e of youthful picaluic. 
COLTER, hiVl-tur. i. Tne lit. p 
iron o; a plough. 

CoLTLTL kRl-tilh. a. Wanton. 
COLUMiJ.\RY, fo-him'- hA-ry. i • 

A dovecot, a pig'-onheale. 

COLLIML:N if. kiM'-J.tr.- Line. f. A 
plant v.itii leaves line the meadow- 
rue ; the name of a female ciiarac 
ter in a pantomime. 

COLUMN, I.A.'-la m. f. A roum 
piliar; anv Lodv pre/Ting ver 
non its Pale ; the long hie or row I 
of troops ; half a page, when di¬ 
vided into two equal parts by a line 
palling through the middle. 
COLUMN.\?C ko-him'-nAr. 
CVLUMNARiTtN, ;um-r.u'- 

V.. f 3 

* a. Formedcolumns. 
COLURES, kc>AYi'»z. f. Two great 
circles fuppofed to pafs through the 
poles cf the world. . 

COMART, _ko-ina’rt. f. Treaty); 
article. 

COMATE, ko'-ma'te. f. Companion. 

V op. I. 
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COMB, ko'me. f. An inftrutnent 
to feparate and adjuft the hair; the 
top or crell of a cock ; the cavities 
in which the bees lodge their honey. 

To COMB, l.i/ni. v. a. To divide, 
and adjpd the hair; to lay any 
thing confining of filaments fmootb, 
ns to comb wool. 

OO.VifI i, ke- ir> -Lrufli. fi A 

brufh ro clean combs. 

COMB-MAKER, ku'm-ma-kur. f. 
One whole trade is to make combs. 


T C< vj vD *\ A i> . i i y 
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kuin'-but. 

v. n. 

To 

J: j IK. 

To e c I|M HAT, 

I lim'-hut. 

v. a. 

To 

f'pr-c 

COlv;/; j . i\ hum' bit r. f. 

Con tell. 

rarriu, 

C v } v?»i I A N i 

1 1 1 f t 1 

, kum - ''a 

tent. 

f. 


tie t-.at f •;h<s 'Vi.ii another, ai.ta- 
gciiiift; a ihatnpiun. 

CeiM JIt K, i-.v ar. f. IIe whofc 

tr. de ;■> U) idientangla wool, and 
lav it imonih f,»r t!ie •pinner. 

C'.-MCiNA t E, ki m'-U-nate. a, 
Letrotheu, wnileii. 

CL Ml-IN \TTGN, k6m-bl-na'~fiiun. 
1. Lr.icn fvr fon.e toon pur¬ 
pose, alibciati jii, hague; union 
of bodies, coni mixture, conjunc¬ 
tion ; (.opuiattoii lit idea.,. 

’i c, COMBINE, i.um f :e. v. a. To 
join together; to link in union; 
to agree, to accord ; to join toge- 
ther, i>pp\ fed to Analyse. 

To COMBINE, kutn-bi'ne. v. n. 
To coaiefce, to unite each with 
ether; to unite in lricndlhip or de¬ 
sign, often in a bad fen Sc. 

O.uBLiiSS, kVin-lis. a. Wanting 
a comb or crc 

COMLlUoT, kcmi-bitlV. a. A. planet 
not above eight degrees and a half 
from tlie fun, is fan! to be Combuft. 

COMBUSTIBLE, kom-bus'-tfbl. a. 
Sufceptible of fire. 

COMBUSITBLENESS, kom-bus'- 
tlbl ill's, f. Aptnefs to take fire. 

COMBUSTION, kdin-bus'-tlhuu. f. 
Conllagration, burning, cunfump-. 
tion by fire; tumult, hurry, hub¬ 
bub. 

To COME, kumk v. a. To remove 
from a dillaut to a nearer place, op- 
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pofed to Go; to draw near, to ad¬ 
vance towards; to move in any 
manner towards another; to attain 
any condition ; to happen, to fall 
out; To come about, to come to 
pals, to fall out, to change, to 
come round ; To come again, to 
return; To co»«e at, to rtath, to 
©brain, to r ain; To come oy, to 
obtain, to g.;i 

come in, to rarer, to comply , to 
yield, to be.ome modtfh ; i o 
come in for, to be early enough to 
obtain ; To come in tc, to n.i> 
with, to bring p - to comp!;, 
with, to agree to ; To come near, 
to approach in excellence ; e 
come of, to proceed, as a uefeenu- 
ent from a rue lie re ; to proceed, as 
ef.eels from their canfes ; To ccnre J 
off, to deviate, to depart from a j 
nle, to efcapc ; To ct me off from, 
to leave, to forbear; To come on. 
to advance, to mal.e progref.; to 
advance to combat; to thrive, to 
grow big ; To come over, to re¬ 
peat an a£i, to revolt; To come 
out, to be made public.-;, to appear j 
upon trial, to be difeovered ; Tc J 
come out with, to give vent to ; 
To co.uc to, to con lent or vivid ; 
to amount to; To come to him- 
felf, to recover his ii-r.Ks ; To conic 
to pafs, to be effected, ro rail out; 
To come up, to grow < ut of the 
ground ; to r.r.he a-meat mice ; to 
come into ufe ; To Come up to 
amount tc., t > rile to; To come 
up with, to o: erca'e; To coni ■ 
upon, t-t invade, to attack; To 
come, ir ; uturity. 

COME, l.i..n’. be quick, make no 
delay. 

CO,Vi cl, bum'. A particle of ie:en- | 
cilia* An. Come, come, at all J 
lnegi tie k t./'"s n*> • lorlr. 

COIvlilDl A .i.:‘i;’.i-ii:e'-dyan. f. 
pla; er or a x * i -or.-tek nsrts ; a 
player in gcr ■ :. an r.vtrc.'j or actor 

COMEDY, nr.«l . ;. f. A dra¬ 
matic!; ’ epreU maiiu: of the bghtej 
fault? of ra.ttil.ind. 

COMjKLINE oi, kem’-ly-nis. f. j 
Grace, beauty, dignity. 


COM 

COMELY, kum'-IyL a. Graceful 

decent. 

COMER, ktim'-mur. f. One tha 


come*. 

COMET', kom'-ft. f. A heat-en? 
body in the planetvy region 
pearing faddcnly, and again fJap 
gearing. 1 

COMETARY, HW-irT-tar-y. 7 
COMETICK, ko-miV-iL. j 


Relating to a comet. 

COMFIT, kiW-flt. l". A kind of 


Ivc'et-moat. 


kum'-fi tuic. 


j et-mer.t. 

j e COldfORT, kum'-fiV t. \l. a. 
Ti llrenethen, to enli en, to in¬ 
vigorate ; to confide, to flengthen 
the mind under calamity. 

COMFORT, kum'-furt. f. Support, 
aifilance ; countenance ; confuta¬ 
tion ; fupporr under calamity; that 
which gives confol.itien or fupnert. 

COM FOR'FA0 1 ,J.. !:um'-ftir-uibl. a. 
Receiving comfort, fuJct-; tilde of 
comfort, difprriing comfort. 

CC IMPORT Alii .V , kum'-fhr-mk-ly. 
ad. With comfort, without de-pair. 

COMFORTER,kum'-fur-tiir. f. One 
that ad mini Iters confokition in mif- 
J.irtnr.es; the title of the third 
perfen ef the Holy 't rinity ; the 


r. 

COM FORT! .FAS, kum'-fu: t-lis. a. 
Vv’iihout coniioit. 

COMICAL, kom' urn kak a. Fail¬ 
ing mirth, metrv, diverting; re¬ 
lating to comedy, beiittii •* tumf.. 
il y. 

COMICALLY, kom'-R:! kui-ly. ad. 
in fuch a manner as taifes mirth ; 
in a manner befitting coined’/. 

COMICALNEoS, l.oui’-mil-nls. 
f. 'i he quality of being comical. 

l.oaV-mu:. a. Keiatin 
to cot iedy ; railing mirth. 

COMI NG, ktim-min^ - ? f. 51 

of coming, approaei; ilate of be¬ 
ing come, arrival'.' 

COMING-IN, kiim-ming In'. f. 

Revenue, income. 

COMING, kum'-mlng. a. For¬ 
ward, ready to come; future, to 
come. 


COMING ; 
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COM TNG, kum'-mlng. part. a. 
, Moving from fome other to this 
place ; ready to come. 

COMLT1AL, kO-nie'-lhi!. a. Re¬ 
lating to the aflembiies of the 
* «pople. 

(. Uitii I'V, kom'-I-ty. f. Courtefy, 
civility. 

COMMA, kom'-mA. f. The point 
"licit denotes the dillinclion of 
ciauf.r, marked thus [,]. 

ffo COMMAND, kum-u.:i'nd. v. a. 
To govern, to give order;, to; to or¬ 
der, to direft to be done ; tc> over- 
■j<. -k, to have fo fubjeft as that it 
way be keen. 

To COMMAND, kum-ma'nd. v. n. 
To have the fupremc authority. 

COMMAND, kim-ma’nd. f. The 
right of commanding, power, fu- 
prerne authority ; cogent authori¬ 
ty, defpotifm ; the ait of com¬ 
manding, order. 

C’OMMANDKR, kum-man-dur. f. 
lie that has the fupreme authority, 
’a chief; a paving beetle, or a very 
or eat wooden mallet. 

f ;V1M AN DER Y, kum-ma n-de-ry. 
f. A body of the knights of Malta, 
belonging to the fame nation. 

COMM ANDMENT, kum-.na’nd- 
rient, i'. Mandate,command, or- 
dc, precept; authority, power; 
by way of eminence, the precept, 
of the de.-ak'gue given by God to 
Moles. 

C Tvl AT ANDRESS, ia'im-tna'n-drls 
1, A woman in veiled with fuprcnie 
authority. 

COM M ATERI AL,kom-ma-te'-r> al. 
a. Conlifting of the fame matter 
with another. 

COMM AT ERIALITY, kom-md- 
te-ryal'T ty. f. Refemblance to 
fomething in its matter. 
v COMMEiw CURABLE, k6m-tnem'- 

^A'..5-rabl. A’ Deferving to be men¬ 
tioned wiPChonour. 

* To COM M Effi S> R ATE, hom-mem'- 
mo-rate. v. a. To preferve the 
nienioi'y by fome publick aft. , 

COMMEMORATION, k6m-t$.em- 
mo-ra-fliun. f. An aft of publick 
celebration. 


COMMEMORATIVE, kom-mim'- 
md-ra-tTv. a. Tending to pre¬ 
ferve memory of any thing. 

To COMMENCE, kum-min'fe. v. n. 
To begin, to make beginning; to 
take a new character. 

To COMMENCE, kum-mcn'fe. v. a. 
To begin, to make a beginning of, 
as to commence a fuit. 

COMMENCEMENT, kum-men'fe- 
ment. f. Beginning date; the 
time when degrees are taken in a 
univerfitv. 

To COMMEND, kum-mend'. v. a. 
To reprefent as worthy of notice, 
to recommend ; to mention with 
approbation; to recommend to re¬ 
membrance. 


f kom'-men- 1 
COMMENDABLE, J 


kom'-men- 
ddbl. ( 

kom-men'- f 
dabl. J 


a. Laudable, worthy of praife. 

COMMENDABLY, kom'-men-udb- 
1>. ad. Laudably, in a manner 
worthy of commendation. 

COMMENDAM, kom-min'-dfim. f. 
Commcndam is a benefice, which 
being void, is commended to the 
charge of fome i’uilicicnt clerk to 
be iapplied. 

COMM END AT ARY, kom-men'- 
da ta-ry. f. One who holds a liv¬ 
ing in comniendnm. 

COa, MEN DATJON, kom-men-da'- 


fhun. f. Recommendation, fa¬ 
vourable reprefeutation ; praife, de¬ 
claration of eileem. 
COMMENDATORY, kom-men'- 


da-tur-ry. a. Favourably repre- 
Jentative; containing praife. 
COMMENDER, kom-miu'-dur. f. 


Praifvr. 

COMMENS M.ITY, kim-mdn-fdT- 
i-ty. f. Fellowfhip of table. 

COMMENSUR ABILITY, k6m- 
m6n-fu-ra-bTT l-ty. f. Capacity 
of being compared with another, as 
to the meafure, or of being mea- 
fured bv another. 

COMMENSURABLE, k6m-men'- 
su-rabl. a. Reducible to fome 
common meafure, as a yard and a 
foot are meafured byan inch. 

C c a COM- 
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COMMENSUR ABLENESS, kom- 

. men'-su-rabl-nls. f. C\.mmeniu- 
rability, proportion. 

To C O .vi M E N S U K A T E,! An-mAA 
sii-rate. v. a. To reduce to ibme 
common mer-fur*. i 

COMMENSURATE, k/.m-rvAAiu- | 
ret. a. Reducible to fome . omnn-n | 
mcafure; equal, proportionable to j 
each other. j 

COMiViE.NfSl'R ATE L Y,! Am-m.V- I 
sii-rct-lv. ad. With the capacty ; 
of mcafuring, or being ir.cait.rc.1 
by l'ome other thing. 

COMMHKSUR.Y I h'm’-r.i'n- 
rii-ra'-fhiin. f. RcJuclion of force 
things to fome common meaiuic. 

To COMMENT, konf-ment. v. n. 

'1 o annotate, to write notes, to 
expound. 

COMMENT, kom'-merit. f. An- j 
notations on an author, note;, ex- 
pofition. 

COMMENT/)RY, kom'-men-ter-v . 
f. An e.vpofjlion, annotauon, re¬ 
mark; a mem air, narrative in fa 
miliar manner. 


COMMENTATOR, lAm-im-n-t.V- 
tiir. f. Expo/itor, aniir-tau r. 
COMMENTEit, kum-men'-tiir. f. 
An explainer, an annotator. 

COM iv!EN El I ions, 1 An - min- 

n'i'l.'-us. a. Invented, iniarinarv. 
COMMERCE, ku;n'-n.crfe. i. 

change of one thing for another. j 
trade, trailick. 

To COMMERCE, kom -mer' e. v. n. j 
' ! ’o hold intercourse. 

COMMERCt'AJ.., J.i’j.v-met'-fl’.al. 

Relating ir- commerce or trail! ik. 
COMivlEttK, luW-mor. f. A com¬ 
mon mother. N ; .;t nfed. 

To COMMiGRA'j i., bW-ml- 
grlitc. v. n. 'l'o remove hr con- 
lear, from one country to an¬ 
other. 


COMM Kill.. 1 ION, Inim-mi-gr;.'- 
lhtin. i. A re :iov:d if a peuple 
from one cr entry to another. 

COMM IN.'i i j •. AN, fcfai-my'-iia’- 
fhun. i. A threat, a denunciation 
of pun ilk. meat; the recital of God’s 
threatening. 1 ; on fated days. 

COM a! l N A'i’ORY, kom-mln'-na- 
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tur-v-. a. Denunciatory, threaten^ 
ing. 

To COMMINGLE, knm-mlng'L 
v. a. To mix into one mafs, to 
mix, to blend. 

To COMMINGLE, t/ni-mA,'.. 

v. r.. Vo unite with another^ning. 

COMMLnUIBLE, i-Mn rr.jnlu ibl. 
a. J’rangiblc, reducible to powder. 

Eo COivlAilNUTE, k.'im-mi -ru le, 
t. a. To grind, to pub. crile. 

_QMMTi.SU 1 ’ON, kom-my-i a*- 
fhin. f. The rft of grinding into 
f.nai! yrts, pulverifation. 

CO vliYli Ji.RADLL, k<Vn-m/“V 
iabl. a. Worthv of companion. 


pitiable. 

To COM MISER Yi’K, kom-niJrAe- 
fit :e. v. a. 'i o pity, to companion - 

U O ?v<! MI -r ?. RATION, fc.’.m m 

la -lln ’i. f. j'ity, comprdbon, tcti- 
derr.c'?. 


COMMISSARY, kbrn'-mlf-Kr-M f. 
An odicer made oecafionally, a de¬ 
legate, a dep-.fv ; fuch as exf 
fpiritunl juriA-Kiion in places of 
the dibcefe, Or diflar.t from the 
chief city ; an officer who draws up 
lifts, of an army, and regulate.' the 
procuration of providoa. 

v. OM.VJiS >AR1M 1: P, kom'-inii-fer- 
j -fhip. f. i no cilice of a cotn- 
rr.ifllirv. 

COMMISSION:, kiim-mlih'-im. f. 
The aft of e:r lulling any thing ; a 
trcll, warrant by which any trul! is 
held ; a warrant bv whirh a military 
ouicer is conftitur.-d ; charge, man- 
dale, office; n£l of committing 3 
crime: fins of con:million are dif- 
tinguiihed from fins of omifiion : a 
number of people joined in a Unit 
oi office ; the Rate of that %\ Inch is 
intruded to a number of joint offi¬ 
cers, as the broad /was put ini' 
commiflion ; the ordi by whicV'Sr 
faftor trades for anciEter perfon. 

To COMMISSION, kum-mlfli'-un, 
v. a. To empower, to appoint. 

COMMISSIONER, kumtmifh'-un- 
uk. f. One included in a warrant 
of authority. 

COMMISSURE, 1.6m'-mifh-ure. f. 

Joint, 
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Joint, a place where one part is 
joined to another. 

To COMMIT, kum-tmY. v. a. To 
intrufl, to give in trull; to put in 
any place to be kept fafe ; to fend 
• '*o prifon, to itnprifon ; to pcrpe- 
trive, to do a fault. 

CO AIM I I’M ENT, kit m- mi t'- rocn t. 
f. Ail of fending to prifon ; an 
order for fending to prifon. 
COMMITTEE, kAm-miY-ty. f. 
Thofe to whom the coniideration 
or ordering of any matter is re¬ 
ferred, either by feme court to 
'whom it belongs, or be confent of 
parties. 

COMMITTER, kam-rr-lt'-r'ir. f. 

Pc; petiato 1 ", he that commits. 

COM ivi i TT'AJ : L If., k.'im-mlt'-tibl. 

a. Liable to be committed. 

To C O M M i A, k i l ■ m - in {h's. v. a. To 
mingle, to blend. 

COM MIX! ON, Loin-mik'-ibon. f. 

.Mixture, incorporation. 
COMMIXTURE, k.‘ -m:k s-tiin.r. 
f . T he aft of mingling, me Tate j 
ct‘ being mingled ; the mils formed I 
by mingling different thing?, com¬ 
pound. 

COMMODE, lb.m-mode. f. The | 
head-drefs of women. i 

COMMODIOUS, kbm-xr-Y-cN ur. n. | 
Convenient, fuitib’e, accommoy ! 
date ; ufeful, felted to wants or I 
n ocelli ties j 

C: DM M O DIOU s LY,'i vm-n.O - J y u f - ; 
]{•. nu. Conveniently; •.vbhi.ut ! 
ciilrefs; fuitably to a certain pur- j 
pofe. j 

COMMODIOUSNESS, lAm-nuN j 
dyuf-nis. f. Convenience, advan- j 
tr.ee. 

COMMODITY, kom-mod'-i-ty. f. 
Ir.terelt, advantage, profit; con¬ 
venience of time or place ; wares, 
merchandi,%. 

'COMMODORE, kom-mo-do're. f. 

1 he captkjn who commands a fqua- 
dron of fhijb* 

COMMON, kum'-mun. a. Belong- 
ing equally to more than gne; 
having no poiTeffor or owner; vul- 
, gar, mean, eafy to be hacl, not 
fcarce; publick, general; mean, 


without birth ordefeent; frequent, 
ufeful, ordinary; prollitute. 

COMMON, kcW'-rtiun. f. An open 
ground equally ufed by manyperfons. 

To COMMON, kum'-mun'. v. n. 
To have a joint right with others 
in fomc common ground. 

COMMON LAW, kom-mun-la'. f. 
Cufloms which have by long pre- 
feription obtained the force of 
laws, diftinguifhed from the ftatute 
law, which ewes its authority to 
pels of parliament. 

COMMON PLEAS, kom-mim-pld'z. 
f. The king’s court now held in 
Wc fi m i n f ter- k a 11, but anciently 
movf able. 

COMMuN ABLE, NW-mfin-dbl. a. 
What is he’d in common. 

COMM{.)NA11E, k;’.m'-mun-Idzh. f. 
'i he right of be cling on a common. 

. ■: h\.\i. j. Y , 

f, The common peop T e ; the bulk 
of mankind. 

COMMONER, kwm'-un-ur. f. One 
of the common people ; a man not 
noble; a member of the houfe of 
commons; one who has a joint 
right in common ground ; a flu- 
der.t of the fecund rank at the uni¬ 
versity or Oxford : a prollitute. 

CC ,M MON IT! O N, kom'-me>-n!flT- 
iin. f. Advice, warning. 

COMMONLY, i-um'-mun-ly. ad. 
i'rec;i:rrEy, nfuaily. 

COMMON NESS, kbm’-mun-nls. f. 
I'.q mi participation among many; 
Tranent occurrence, frequency. 

To COMMONPLACE, kom-mun- 
pi.Vv. a. To reduce to general 
in-ads. 

COMMONPLACE BOOK, kim- 
nmn-phi fc-Lola. f. A book in 
which things to be remembered are 
ranged uncer general heads. 

COMMONS, kom'-munz. f. The 
vulgar, the lower people ; the 
lower houfe of parliament, by which 
the people are reprefented; food, 
fare, diet. 

COMMONWEAL, kum-mun- 
we’l 

COMMONWEALTH, kom- 
ir.un-wiltlT. 

A po- 
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A polity, an eftabliflied form o 
civil life; the publick, the general 
body of the people; a government 
in which the lupreme power i: 
lodged in the people, a republic,'-;. 
COMMOKANCE, kdm'-mo- j 
r:\nfe. L 

COMMORANCY, V 


f. 


xv.n-fy. 

Dwelling, habitation, rdi-V-nce. 
COM MO A. A N'i\ J’um'-n.u Ont. a. 

Refluent, dwelling. 

COM MOTION', l.om-irA'-fi.un. f. 
r l’umulf, diilui hence, con: bullion; 
perturbation, dilender of mind, 
agitation. 

COMMOTIONF1 - k.V.-m.V-Ihftn- 
lir. f. A di'.iurbcr of the pence. 
To COM MOVE, kom-rao've. v. a. 
To diflurb, to unfettle. 


To COMMUNE, k.W-mm:e. v. n. 
To converfe, to impart fentiment: 
mutuallv. 

COMMUNICABILITY, k.\m-nuY- 


ny-ka-bll'-l-t) . f. Toe quality cf 
being eonimunicnred. 

COMMUNICABLE, korn-nm'-ru - 
kabl. a. That which may become 
the common pofi’eflion of r.tore 
than one; that which may be im¬ 
parted, or recounted. 

COMMUNICANT , “ ' r.y- 

kant. f. One who is pn ieut, as a 
worfhipper, at the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

To COM MU NIC '.TE, k-'.m-muE 
nj’-hate. v. a. To impart to cthe's 
what is in our own power ; to re¬ 
veal, to impart knoaiedpe. 

To COMMUNICATE, kbm-mtV- 
ny-katc. v. n. To partake of the 
fcJe/fed facrament; to have iknv’- 
thing in common with another, as 
The houfes communicate. 


COMMUNICATION, kim-mu-ny- 
ka'-ihun. i. The a cl ot imparting 
benefits or knowledge ; common 
boundary or inlet; interchange of 
knowledge; conference, comerfa- 
tfon. 

.COMMUNICATIVE, IMm-ma'-nM 
ka-tiv. a. Inclined to make ad¬ 
vantages common, liberal of know¬ 
ledge, no.C felflfli. 


COMMUNICATIVENESS, k6m- 
miY- ny-ka-tlv-nls. f. The quality 
c.f being communicative. 

COMMUNION, kum-mu'-nytm. f. 
Jntercourfc, fellowJliip, common, 
poflrflion ; the common or 
celebration of the Lord’s Srfper 
a common or publick afl; "union 
in the common worth ip of any 
church. 

Cl ’ \ : :vjUNITY, korn-irm'-nj-ty. f. 
'The commonwealth, the body po¬ 
litick ; common pofieflion ; fre¬ 
ed ncy, coinniotinefs. 

COM M UTATtLITY, ktWnui -ta- 
f. The quality cf being 
capable of exchange. 

C< M .1 UTAIL.E, kfim-nuY- tabl. a. 
Teat may be exchanged for foine- 
thing die. 

CUM k 1U T ATIO N, kom -mu - ta¬ 

il ill r.. f. Change, alteration ; ex¬ 
change, the act of giving one thing 
for another; ranfom, the aft of 
exchanging a corporal for a pecu¬ 
niary i'-.inifhnient. 

COM iVi UTATJ VE, kom-ntu'-ta-tlv. 
a. Relate.e to exchange. 

To COMivlUk E, k’>m-imi'te. v. a. 
To exchange, to put one thing in 
the place of another ; to buy of!’, 
or ranlom otic obligation by an¬ 
other 

To COMMUTE, k'un-mu'te. v. n. 
To atone, to bargain for exemp¬ 
tion. 

CO r : MUTUAL, kf.m-miV-tu-AL a 
Mutual, reciprocal. 

CO:/: TACT, kom'-pakt. f. Acon- 
trail, an accord, an agreement. 

To COME ACT, kom-paktk v. a. To 
join together with firmnefs, to con- 
fulidatc ; to make out of fomething; 
to league with ; to join together, 
to bring into a fyftem. 

COMPACT, kom-p^t'. a. Firm 
felid, clofe, denfe ; jbrief, as "a 
compaff difeourfe. 

COME ACTE D N E£b,ko m -pile'- ted- 
nls. f. Firmnefs, deniity. 

COMPACTLY, kom-pak^t-ty ad. 
Clofely, denfely; with neat joining. 

COMEACTNESS, kotn-paiTt-nis. f. 
Firmnefs, clofenefs. 


COM- 
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COMPACTURE, kom-pik'-tfhur. f. 

Strufture, compagination. 

COMPAGES, kom-pa'-jes. f. A 
fyi’fem of many parts united. 

COM PAG l NATION, kdm-pa-jl- 

' f. Union, ftructure. 

C' A’.fTAMON, kum-pan'-yun. f. 
On<| with whom a man frequently 
converfcs; a partner, an affeciate ; 
a familiar term of contempt, a fel¬ 
low. 

COM P A MON A Bl.fi, ku m -pi n' - > 0- 
nt.bi. a. Fit for pood fcilowHiip, 
foc.d. 

COMP lNIONACl.y,hum-pan' yC- 
nA-b’y. ad. In a companionable 
manner. 

COM A\ MO \ SI T 1P,!. um-pi\i/-yun- 
flilp. f. Comnany, ttain ; feilow- 
lhip, aiTociatitu 1 . 

COMPANY, kum' pA-r.y . f. Per- 
fons a ift. mhleil t< pother; an aflem- 
bly ol pbafure ; perf^ns confidertci 
ascapab’e of cent erfation ; feliovv- 
fhip; a number of perfons united 
-.■‘or the execution of any thing, a 
band ; perfons united in a joint 
trade or partnership ; a body cor¬ 
porate, a corporation ; a fubdivi- 
finn of a regiment of foot ; To bear 
company, to allotiate with, to be 
a companion to; To keep com¬ 
pany, to frequent houfes t f enter¬ 
tainment. 

To COMPANY, l:um'-pJ-ny. V. a. 
To accompany, to be allbciatcd 
vvitl). i'o ; tiled. 

T<» COMPANY, Kim'-pa-ny. v. n. 
To aflcciate one’s leif with. Not 
tried. 

CO,'.! V AN ABLE, kW- r :WAbl. a. 
Worthy to be compared, cf equal 
regard. 

COM PA.RABLY, kom'-pa-rab-ly. 
ad. In a manner worthy to be 
c <mpared. 

COM PAR. A VIVE, kim-pur'-A-tiv. 
a. T‘, Hi mated by comparifon, not 
abfolute; tik-ing tile power of com¬ 
paring ; in grammar, the compara¬ 
tive degree exprofTes more of any 
quantity in one thing than in another, 

.. as the right hand is the itronger. 

COMPARATIVELY, kom-par'-A- 


tlv-ly. ad. Inaftateof compari- 
fon, according to eftimatemade by 
comparifon. 

To COMPARE, kim-pa're. v. a; 
To make one thing the meafure of 
another, to' ellimate the relative 
got J nefs or badnefs. 

COMPARE, kum-pa're. f. Com¬ 
parative eftimate, comparifon ; fi- 
mi!e, fimilitude. 

COMPARISON, kum-pai'-If-fun. f. 
I he ail of comparing; the Hate of 
being compared ; a comparative 
eftimate ; a f; mile in writing or 
fpeaking ; >n grammar, the form¬ 
ation of an adjective through its 
various degrees of fignification, as 
ftionr, Itron'U’r, fTongelh 

To COM (’ART, kom-pa'rt. v. a. 
To till :dc. 

CC Mi Ak' 1 iMT.NT, kom-pa'rt-y- 
ment. f. A divifion of a pifiure, 
or dcfign. 

Cc > Ivi P ART f T1 ON, kom-par-tlfh'- 
un. f. M he aft of comparting or 
dit icing; the parts marked out or 
Cparated, a feparate part. 

COM P ARTM ENTjkom-pA'rt-ment. 

f. Di.ilion. 

'fo COMPASS, kum'-pus. v. a. To 
encT :le, to environ, to furround ; 
to obtain, to procure, to attain; 
to take xncaiurcs preparatory to any 
thing, as to compafs the death of 
the king. 

COMPASS, kum'-pus. f. _ Circle, 
round; 1’pace, room, limits; en- 
clofure, circumference ; a departure 
f.oni the right line, an indirect ad- 
varcc; moderate fpace, moderation, 
deeiimiu; the poweref the voice to 
exprefs the notes of m click ; the in- 
fb ament viith which circles are 
drawn ; the inflrument compofed. 
of a needle and card, whereby ma¬ 
riners llcer. 

COMPASSION, kum-paflt'-un. f. 
Piry, commiferation, painful fvm- 
parhv. 

To COMPASSION, kim-pAfli'-in. 
v. a. 'To pity Not ufed. 

COM PASSION ATE, kum-pAih'-un- 
<’t. a. Inclined to pity, merciful, 
tender. 


To 
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COMPLTMENTALLY, kjm-ply- 
men'-tel-y. ad. In the nature of 
a compliment, civilly. 

COMPLIMENTER, k<W-ply-men- 
tvir. f. One given to compliments, 
a flatterer. 

To COMPLORE, kim-pl.Vrc. v. n. 
To make lamentation together. 

COMPLOT, kom'-plot. i\ A con¬ 
federacy in fome fee ret crime, aplot. 

To COMPLOT, kom-plot', v. a. 
To form a plot, to confpire. 

COMF1.OTTER, kom-pl&t'-t&r. f. 
A confpirator, one joined in aplot. 

To COMF1 Y, kom -pi f. v. n. To f 
yield to, to be obfequious to. 

COMPONENT, kf»m-p«V-nent. a. 
That which conftuutes the com¬ 
pound body. 

To COMPORT, kom .po'rt. v. n. 
To agree, to tint. 

To CCtoIPOkT, !-•’.m-p.Vrt. v. a. 
To bear, to endure. 

COMPORT, kom-po'rt. f. Beha¬ 
viour, conduit. 

COMPORT/. B LE, kom - P or- 1<!- bl. 

a. Confiftent. 

COMPORT ANCE, kom-pVr-tcnfe. 

1. Behaviour. 

COMPORT M E N 1’, k 6*t-po'rt- 
ment. f. Behaviour. 

To COMPOSE, kom-po'ze. v. a. 
To form amafs by joining differ¬ 
ent things together ; to place any 
thing in its proper form and me¬ 
thod ; to difpofe, to put in the 
proper ftate; to put together a dif- 
courfe or fentence; to conftitute 
by being parts of a whole; to calm, 
to quiet ; to adjull the mind to any 
bjufinefs; to adjull, to fettle, as to 
compofe a difference ; with print¬ 
ers, to arrange the letters ; in mu- 
lEk, to form a tune from the dif¬ 
ferent mufical notes. 

COMPOSED, kcm-p6'zd. part. a. 
Calm, ferious, even, fedate. 

COMPOSEDLY, kom-p-ozd-lf. ad. 
Calmly, feriouflv. 

COMPOSEDNESS, kim-p&'zd-nls. 
f. Sedateneis, ealmnefs. 

COMPOSER, koai-p<V-zur. f. An 
author, a writer; he that adapts 
the imjflck to words. 


COMPOSITE, kom-poz'-Jt. a. The 
Compofite order in architecture is 
the latt of the five orders, fo named 
becatife its capital is compofed out 
of thofe of the other orders ; it is 
alfo called the Roman and Italick 
order. t 

COMPOSITION, kom-pu-zJfli'-un. 
f. The ait of forming an integral 
of various difiimilar parts ; the ad. 
of bringing fimple ideas into com¬ 
plication, oppofed to analyfis; a 
mafs formed by mingling different 
ingredients ; the Rate of being 
compounded, union, conjunfti 
the arrangement of various figures 
in a picture ; written work ; the aft 
of difeharging a debt by paying 
part; coniillency, congruity; in 
grammar, the joining words toge¬ 
ther ; a certain method of demon 
ilvation in mathematkks, which is 
the reverfe of the analytical me¬ 
thod, or of reiblution. 

COMPOSITIVE, kom-p:'iz'-!-!;v. c. 
Compounded, or having the power 
of compounding. 

COMPOSITOR^ kum-poz'-j-tur. i’. 
He that ranges and adjuils the 
types in printing. 

COMPOS T, kom'-poft. f. Manure. 

COMPOSTURE, kbm-pos'-tlhur. f. 
Soil, manure. Not uled. 

COMPOSURE, kom-po'-zhur. f. 
'I'he aft of compofing or indifling ; 
arrangement, combination j order; 
the form ariiing from the difpoff- 
tion of the various parts ; frame, 
make; relative adjullmcnt; com 
pofition, framed difcourfe ; fedate- 
nefs, calmnef:., tranquillity; agree¬ 
ment, compolition, fettlemcr.t of 
differences. 

C O M P OT A T! O N, ho m -p<> -1IV -fh ’■ n. 
f. The aft of drinking together. 

To COMPOUND, KAm-pou'nd. v. 3. 
To mingle many ingredients toge¬ 
ther ; to form one.-rvord from one/ 
two, or more words; to adjuit a 
difference by receffion from the ri~ 

.• gour of claims; to difeharge a debt; 
.by paying only part. 

To COMPOUN D, kom-pou'nd -vTri. 
To come to terms of agreement by 
5 abating 
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abating lomething; to bargain In 

the lump. 

COMPOUND, k6m'-pound. a. Form¬ 
ed out of many ingredients, not 
iingle; compofcd of two or more 

words. 

'OMl’OUND, kom'-pound. f. The 
nafs formed by the union of many 
inprcdients. 

C( >M POUND ABLE, kom-pou'n- 

dabl. a. Capable of being com¬ 
pounded. 

COMPOUNDER, kom-pou'n-dur. 
f. One who endeavours to '.-.ring 
parties to terms of agreement; a 
mingler, one who mixes bodies. 

To COMPREHEND,kom-pre- fiend', 
v. a. '1 o comprife, to include; 
to contain in tfi* mind, to conceive. 

COMPREHENSIBLE, Um-pic- 
hen -iibl. a. intelligible, conceiv¬ 
able. 

COMPREHENSIBLY, kom-prd-- 
hen'-ilb-ly. ad. With great j owe/ 
of fignincation or underltunding. 

C< >MPRE1 IENSION ,kbin-pic -hen'- 
The adi or quality of 
coniprifing or containing, inclu- 
iion ; fummary, epitome, compen¬ 
dium ; knowledge, capacity, power 
of the mind to admit ideas. 

C. OMPREHKNbl VE, i.om-pre-hen- 
a. 1'laving the power to com¬ 
prehend or underftaml ; having the 
quality of comprifinp- much. 

COMPRE HEN6I VEL Y, kdm-rie- 
hcu'-siv-ly. ad. in a comprehen- 
five manner. 

O. )M PREHENSIVF.NESS, l.urn - 
pic-hen'-sir-nis. f. The quality 
of including much in a few words 
or narrow coin pais. 

To COMPRESS, kom-pres'. v. a. 
To force into a narrow compais ; 
to embrace. 

COMPRESS,‘korn'-pres. f. Bolllers 
of linen r; gs. 

COMPRESSIBILITY, kcSm-pref-fj-- 
bil'-l>'-ty. f. 4I’he quality of ad¬ 
mitting to be brought by force into 
a narrower compafs. .. 

COMPRESSIBLE, kom-pres'-Mbl. 

' d. Yielding to prefTure, fo as that 
one part is brought nearer to another. 


COMPRESSIBLENESS, fe&n-prkC. 
slbl-nls. f. Capability of being 
preiTed clofe. 

COMPRESSION, kom-prJdi'-un. f. 
The adt of bringing the parts of 
any body more near to each other 
by violence. 

COMPRESSURE, kom-prefh'-ur. f. 
The adl or force of the body preftk 
ing again ft another. 

To COMPRINT, kom-prlnt'. v. a. 
To print together; to print an¬ 
other’s copy, t-> the prejudice of the 
rightful pi oprietor. 

To COMPRISE, kom-prl'ze. v. a. 
To contain, to include. 

COM PROBATION, kom-pro-ba- 
fliun. f. Proof, atteftation. 

COMPROMISE, kom'-pro-mlze. f. 
A mutual prcrrdfe of parties at dif¬ 
ference, to refer their controverfies 
to arbitrators; an adjuftment of a 
difference between parties by mu¬ 
tual concefiions. 

To COMPROMISE, k6m'-pr5 mlze. 
v. a. Toadjufla compaft by mu¬ 
tual conceflions, to accord, to agree. 

COMPROM1SSORIAL, k6m-pi6- 
mif-so'-ryal. a. Relating to com- 
promife. 

COM PROVINCIAL, kJxn-prMviV- 
flial. f. Belonging to the fame 
province. 

COMFT, kou'nt. f. Account, com¬ 
putation, reckoning. Not ufed. 

To C’OMPT, kou'nt. v. a. To com¬ 
pute, to number. We now ufeTo 
Count. 

COMPTIBLE, kou'n-tlbl. a. Ac¬ 
countable, ready to give account. 
Obf. 

To COMPTROLL, k&n-ti&l. v. a. 
To controll, to over-rule, to op- 

COMPTROI.LER, k6n-tr6'-lir. f. 
DEedlor, fupervifor. 

COMPTROLLERSHIP, kon-tr&C 
lur-ftilp. f. Superintendence. 

COMPULSATIVELY, k6m- P iT- 
fa-tu-ly. ad. By conftraint. 

COM PULS AT OR Y, kom-pM'-fd- 
tur-y. a. Having the force of com¬ 
pelling. 

COMPULSION, kim-pui'-Ihun- f. 

Dd 2 The 
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The afl: of compelling to fome- 
thing, force; the Hate of being 
compelled. 

COMPULSIVE, kom-pitl'-tiv. a. 
Having the power to compel, for¬ 
cible. 

COM PULSTVELY.k&m-pui'-sIv-Jy. 
ad. By force, by violence. 

C 0 MPU LSIVENE S S, Pom -pul'- 

' slv-nls. f. Force, compnlfion. 

COMPULSORILY, him-pil'-fur-v- 
I) 1 -, ad. In a compulfory or forcible 
manner, by violence. 

COMPULSORY, kim-pul'-fur-y. a. 
Having the power of compelling. 

COMPUNCT! ON, kim -punIP 0iua. 
f. The power of pricking, ilimu- 
lation ; repentance, contrition. 

COMPUNCTIO US,* k6m - ptink'- 

fhu.i. a. Repentant. 

COMPUNC TJ VL, kim-pink'-Ev. 
a. Caufing remorL. 

COMPURG ATION , kim-gn r-g.Y- 
fhun. f. The practice of juliifving 
any man’? veracity by the tedimo- 
ny of another. 

COMPURGATOR, kim-pitr'-gi- 
tur. f. One who bears his tefti- 
mony to the credibility of another. 

COMPUTABLE, Lim-pu-tebl. a. 
Capable of being numbered. 

CO M PUT AT l O N, k 6 m - p d -1 a' Ihi’i n. 
f. The act of reckoning, calcula¬ 
tion ; the fum collected or iettled 
by calculation. 

To COMPUTE, kim-ph'te. v. a. 
To reckon, to calculate, to coant. 

COMPU PER, kim-pu'-tur. f. Rec¬ 
koner, accountant. 

COMPUTiST, kim'-pu-tkf. f. Cal¬ 
culator, or.e fkiiled in computation. 

COMRADE., kum'-r.’idc. f. One 
whjo dwells in the fame houfe or 
chamber; a companion, a partner. 

CON. korf. A Latin inseparable 
prepofuion, which, at the begin¬ 
ning of words, Signifies union, as 
concourfe, a running together. 

CON, kin', ad. On the oppofki 
fide, again! 1 , another. 

To CON, kon'. v. a. To know 
to iludy ; to fix in the menu ry. 

To CONGLOMERATE, kin-kam'-e- 
r&te. y.'a, To arch over, to vault. 


To CONCATENATE, kAn-kit'-S- 

n&te. v. a. To link together. 

.CON C ATEN ATI O N, kin - kAt'-A- 
n;V-fhun. f. A feries of links. 
CONCAVATION, kin - ka - v.Y- 
fliiln, f. The ad of making con 
cave. 

CONCAVE, kin'-kave. a. Hol¬ 
low, oppofed to convex. 

CONCAVKNFSS, kin'-ki.vc-nL. f. 
ITnllo-.vnefs. 

CONCAVI'i'Y, kin-kav' j-ry. f. In¬ 
terna! i’urface of a hollow Spherical 
or fpheroidical body. 

CONCAVO-CONCAVE, kin-ka - 
vi-k. r.''-k:b. e. a. Concave or hol¬ 
low on botli fives. 

CONCAVO-CONVEX, kin-kit' vi- 
kii»"-\-ex. a. Concave one way, 
and convex the other. 

CONCAYoUS, kin-ka' v:’is. a. Con¬ 
cave. 

CONCAYOUSLY, kin.kY-vuLly. 
ad. With hollownefs. 

To CONCEAL, kin-fel. v. a. To 
hide, to keep fecret, not to di¬ 
vulge. 

CONCHALADLE, kin-fel-Col. a. 
Capable of being concealed. 

CONCEALEDNESS, kin-E-led- 
nL. f. Privacv, obfeurity. 

CONCEALER, 'kin ie'-liu. f. He 

that conceals at v thing. 

CO N C E AL.M ENT, kin - f.-'l - men t.- 
f. 'J'he ad of hiding, fecrcfy ; the 
Hate of being hid, privacy ; hid¬ 
ing-place, retreat. 

To CONCEDE, kon-fe'de. v. a. To 
admit, to grant. 

CONCEIT, kon-fi’t. f. Concep¬ 
tion, thought, idea; underfktnd- 
irtg, readinefs of apprehe-'fion ; 
fancy, fantailical notion ; a fond 
opinion of one’s felf; a pleafant 
fancy ; Out of conceit with, no 
longer fond of. 

To CONCEIT, kin-fe't. v. a. To 
imagine, to believe,.- 

CONCEI TED, kdKi-fe'-tid. part. a.- 
Endowed with fancy ; proud, fond 
•of himfelf; opinionative. 

CONCEITEDLY, kin-fi'-tld-ly. 
ad. Fancifully, whimfically. *■ 

CONCEITEDNESS, koa-fe'-tld- 

_ f 
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nls. f. Pride, fondnefs of him- 
felf. 

CONCEITLESS, kon-fe'.t-lls. a. 
Stupid, without thought. 

CONCEIVABLE, kin-fe'-vAbl. a. 
That may be imagined or thought; 
that may be underitood or believed. 

CONCKIV ABLENESS, kin-fe • 
vabl-nis. f. The quality of being 
conceivable. 

C<>\CT.i VAR’ Y, kin-fe'-vab-Jy. 
ad. In a c< ceivable manner. 

To CONCEl v'E, kin-le've. v. a. 

.To admit in o the v.omb; to form 
in the mim ; to comprehend, to 
underlined ; to think, to be oI 
opinion. 

i’o CONCEIVE. kon-feVe. v. n. 
To mink, to hare an idea of; to 
iicoirue pi eg nan r. 

CO\l'EI V iv\, kin-fe’- vi’jr. f. One 
tn.il un.'e-da.;ds or .ippiehendp. 

,1 O’iCiiN'J', kin-fim:'. f. Concert 
orNoici:. harmony ; conli.it i:ey. 

To CoNCEN i R \ i b. kin-ei/- 
trhte. v. a. i'o drive into a nar- j 
io'.v c.ompafs ; to drive towards the 
' entre. 

C’ONCl 1 ' NTH AM’lON, kon-fin-tru- 
Jluin. f. Co lie.Mi on into it nar¬ 
rower fpace r >und me centre. 

To CONCLX ERE, kin-iiin'-tiir. 
v. n. To tend to one common 
centre. 

-Jo CONCENT!’, 1\ kin-fen'-tir. 
v. a. To emit towards one 
centre. 

CON-CENTRICAL, kin-fen'-tri- 7 
kid. i 

CONCENT PACE., kin-fen'-trlk. 3 
a. liavingone common centre. 

COEiCE’.’T'ACLE, kon’-fep- ti'.kl, f. 

'T hat in which any tiling is contain- 
e:i, a veil'd. 

CONCEP 1 TBLE, kin-fi.'p-tlhl. a. 
Intelligible; capable to be under¬ 
lined . 

CONCEPTION, kin-fip'-fliun. f. 
The act of conceiving, or quicken¬ 
ing with pregnancy; the Hate of 
being' conceived; notion, idea ; 

4 entiment, purpofe ; apprehepfton, 
inowledge ; conceit, l'en timer.!, 
pointed thought. 
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CONCEPTIONS, kon-fep'-flifis. a. 
Apt to conceive, pregnant. 

CONCEPTIVE, kinTcp'-tlv. a. 
Capable to conceive. 

To CONCERN, kin-fern', v. a. To 
relate to; to belong to ; to affeffc 
with feme paflion ; to interell, to 
engage by interell; to difturb, to 
make ur.eafy. 

CONCERN, kin-fern', f. Bufinefs, 
affair; interell, engagement; im¬ 
portance, moment; paffion, affec¬ 
tion, regard. 

CONCERNEDLY, kin-fer'-ned-ly. 
ad. Vv'ith affetlion ; with interelt. 

CONCERNING,kon-ler'-nlng. prep. 
Relating to, with relation to. 

CON L LRN MENT, kin-fern'-mint. 
f. The thing in which we are con¬ 
cerned or interfiled, bufinefs, in- 
teri.il; ir.tercourfe, importance! 
ir. terpofition, meddling; pailion, 
emotion of mind. 

To CONCERT’, kin-fert'. v. a. To 
fettle any taing in pri\ ate, by mu¬ 
tual communication ; to fettle, to 
contrive, to adjull. 

CONCERT, ki:i'-lert. f. Commu¬ 
nication of defigns ; a fymphonv, 
many performers playing to tlie 
fame tune. 

CONCEkTATION, kin-fer-ta'- 
ihun. f. Strife, contention. 

CONCERT'AM iVE, kin-fer'-tfi-tfv, 
a. Contentious. 

CONCESSION, kin-fe s'-fin;n. f. 
T lie acl of yielding ; a grant, the 
thing yielded. 

CONCESSIONARY, _ kin-ies'-ihi- 
iu'-r-v. a. Given by indulgence. 

C\ J N CESSIVELY, kin-fe»'-si\ -If. 
a.l By way of conccffion. 

CONCH, kink', f. A Ihell, a fea- 
iheil. 

CONCHOID, kink'-oid. f. The 
name of a curve. 

To CONCILIATE, kin-sli'-yate. 
v. a. To gain. 

CONCILIATION, kin-ril-ya'-ihin. 
f. The act of gaining or recon¬ 
ciling. 

CONCILIATOR, kin-t-II-yi'-t&r. f. 
One that make; peace between 
others, 

CON- 
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CONGILIATOR Y, k6n-sJl-y ; Y-tur- 
j 1 -. a. Relating to reconciliation. 
CONC1NNITY, kon-sin'-ni-ty. f. 
Decency, fitnefs. 

CONCINNOUS, kon-fln'-nus. a. 
Becoming, pleafant. 

CONCiON Ai OR Y, konflifi-nfl- 

t&r-ry-. a. Ufed at preachings, or 
pubhck aflemblies. 

CONCISE, kon-sl'ic. a. Brief, Ihort. 
CONCISELY, kon-.4fe-ly.ad. Brief¬ 
ly, fhortlv. 

COSC!SK&KSS, kan-A'fe-nls. f. 
Brevity, Ihortnef. 

CONCi Si ON, ko.j-iiz'-7.hun. f. 

Cutting cit, exciiion. 

CON Cl i A TJ ON, kon -fy - ti'- fhun. 

f. The aft of Hirring up. 
CONCLAMATJO.N, kou-kla-ma'- 
fliun. f. An outcry. 

CONCLAVE, icon'-kinve. f. Pri¬ 
vate apartment; the room in which 
the cardinal meet, or the affem-- 
hiy of the cardinals ; a clofc* affem- 
bly. 

To CONCLUDE, kon-klu'de. v. a. 
i o coileft by ratiocination ; to de¬ 
cide, to 'determine ; to end, to 
finilh. 

To CONCLUDE, k.Sn-klu'de. v. n. 
To perform the laic aft of ratioci¬ 
nation, to determine; to fettle 
opinion; linally to determine; to 
end. 

CON CLUDEN C Y, kon-khY-den - 

fy. f. Confequcnce, regular proof. 
CONCLUDENT, kin-khY-ddnt. a. 
Decilive. 

CONCLUSIBLE, kc’m-klu'-sfbl. a. 
Determinable. 

CONCLUSION, kon-k!u'-zhun. f. 
Determination, final decifion ; col- 
leftion from propoiilions piemifed, 
conietjuence ; the dole ; the event 
of experiment; the end, the up- 
fliot. 

CONCLUSIVE, kon-klu'-sfv. a. 
Decifive, giving the laft determi¬ 
nation ; regularly confequential. 
CONCLUSiV ELY, ktm-klu'-slv-ly. 
ad. Decisively. 

CONCLUSIVENESS, k3n-k!i'-4v- 
nh. f. Power of determining the 
opinion. - 
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To CONGOAGULATE, k.'m-k5- 
ag'-gii-late. v. a. To congeal one 
thing with another. 

CON CO A GUL ATi ON, kon -k«- ig- 
gu-la'-ftum. f. A coagulation by 
which different bodies are joined in 
one rnafs. 

j To CONCOCT, kon-kok't. a. 
To digeft by the llomach ; to pu- 
rify bv heat. 

COXCOC 1 ION, kon-koii'-fhi’n. f. 
Digeition in the ftomacii, matura¬ 
tion by heat. 

C' f.NCOLOUR, koii-kui'-Iiir. a. Of 
one colour. 

C O N CO M IT AN C E,kon -! 

{-t.inle. 

CON C (J M IT A N C Y, ku n - kom' - 

r i , i 

i-tan-iy. 

SuLfiftence together with another 
tiling. 

CON C( >\1 IT A N 1 \ lo n-kSn.'-1- t.‘. n t. 
a. Conjoined with, concurrent 
with. 

CONCOMITA \ i’,lo''n-!:o:n’ \ 'int. 
f. Companion, perfbn or thing 
collaterally connected. 

CON COM li ’.NTLY, kfn-kotr. ? 
tant-ly. ad. In company witn 
others. 

To CONCOMiTATE, kon-kiW :~ 
tate. v. a. To be connected with 
anv thing. 

CONCORD, kong'-kord. f. Agree¬ 
ment between perfons and thing--., 
peace, union, harmony, concent 
of founds ; principal grammati¬ 
cal relation of one word to an¬ 
other. 

CON CORD AN CE, kon-kd'r- d.m fc. 
f. Agreement ; a book which ihews 
in how many texts of fcripiur<j any 
word occurs. 

CONCORDANT, kon-ka'r-dant. a. 
Agreeable, agreeing. 

CONCORDA'l'E, kVn.-ka'r-dSte. f. 

A compaft, a convention. 

CONCORPORAL, kon-lta'r-po-ral. 
a. Of the fame body. 

To CONCORPORATE, kon-ki'r-- 
po rate. v. a. To unite in one 
mt^s or fubilance. 

CONCOR PO R ATI ON, kbn-kcr- 

ro-rj'-lhun. f, Union in one mala. 

CONN 
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CONCOURSE, kAng'-kurfe. f. The 
confluence of many perfons or 
things; the perfons aflembled ; the 
point of junction or interfedion of 
two bodies. 

CON CREMATION, kon-kre-ma'- 
ff.un. f. The ad of burning to¬ 
gether. 

CONCREMENT, kon'-kie-ment. f. 
The niafs formed by concretion. 

CONCAESCENCE, kon-kies'-senfe. 
f. The act or quality of growing 
by the union of feparate particles. 

To CONCRETE, kori-kre'te. v. n. 

' To coalcice inio one mat's. 

To CONCRE’l E, kon-krc'te. v. a. 
To form by concretion. 

CONCRETE, kon'-kiete. a. Form¬ 
ed by concreiion ; in logicJ:, not 
abilrad, applied to a fubjed 

CONCRETE, kou'-kicte. f. A mafs 
formed bv concretion. 

Concretely, kin krTtc-iy ad. 

' in a manner including the iuhject 
with the predicate. 

O jNCRETENESS, kon-krc’te-nis. 
f. Coagulation, c.dlcdion offluids 
into a fol’d mafs. 

CONCRETION, kon-kre'-lhfin. f. 
The ad of concreting, coalition ; 
the mafs formed by a coalition of 
feparate particles. 

CONCRETIVE, kon-kre'-tlr. a. 
Ccagulative. 

CiACkETURIi, kon-krc-tfliur. f, 
A mafs formed by coagulation. 

CON CURL N AG E, kin-kiV-bl- 
nlcizh. f. The act of living with 
a woman not married. 

CONCURS VE, konk'-u-blne. f. A 
ivcnrin kept in fornication, a 

T.o'ONCULCATi'., I Afi-kiM’-kdte. 
v.a. To tread or trample under foot. 

CON CUECATiO N, kon-ku 1 -k a'- 

ftiun. f. ’.Trampling with the feet. 

C ON CU PI SCIENCE, kbu-ku-pi f- 

fcnle. f. Irregular defire, libidi¬ 
nous wiih. 

CONCUPISCENT, kon-ku'-plf. 

fent. .a. Libidinous, lecherous. 

CONCU PISCENTIAL, kon-ku-plf- 

/^ien'-fhal. a. Relating to toncu- 
pilcence. 


CONCUPISCIBLE, fcAn-ki'-pfjl 
slbl. a. Impreffing defire. 

To CONCUR, kin-kur'. v. n. To 
meet in one point; to agree, to 
join in one adion ; to be united 
with, to be conjoined ; to contri¬ 
bute ro one common event. 

CONCURRENCE, kon-kur'-l 
renfe. 

CONCURRENCY, kon-kur'-- 




rcn-1 y. J 

Union, aflociation, conjundion ; 
combination of many agents or cir- 
cumllances ; affiilance, help ; joint 
right, common claim. 

CONCURRENT, kc'm-kui'-rAnt. a, 
Ading in conjundion, concomi¬ 
tant in agenev. 

CONCURRENT, k6n-khr'-r£nt, f. 
That which concurs. 

CONCUSSION, kon-kis'-fhun. f. 


'Ehe ad of Shaking, tremefudion. 
CONCUSSIVE, kon-bus'-siv. a. 
Having the power or quality of 
{haling. 

To CONDEMN, kon-dem'. v. a.. 
To And guilty, to doom to punifh- 
mrnt; tocenfure, to blame. 
CON.OJiM NABLE, kon-dom'-nahJ. 


a. lilaineanle, culpable. 

CONDKM NA’I ION, k on -dim -r.a' - 
iliun. f. The fentence by which 
any one is doomed to punifhment. 

CONDEMN ATOR Y, kon-dem'-ni- 
tur-y-. a. Faffing a fentence of 
condemnation. 

CONDEMNER, kun-dem'-nur. f. 
A blamer, a cenfurer. 

CONDENSABLE, kon-din'-fiM. a. 


That which is capable of conden- 
fition. 

Eo CONDENSATE, feAa-dAn'-tite. 
v. a. To make thicker. 


To CONDENSATE, ki-n-qen'-tate. 
v. n. To grow thicker. 

CONDENSATE, kon-dAn'-sfite. a. 
Made thick, compreffed into lefs 
fpace. 

CO N DENS ATION, kin-den-si'- 

fljun. f. The aft of thickening 
anybody; oppofite to n.rcf.idioti. 

To CONDENSE, kon-dens'e. v. a. 
To make any body more thick, 
clofe, and weighty. 

To 
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To CONDENSE, k< T m-d$ns'e. v. n. 
To grow clofe and weighty. 

CONDENSE, k6n-den'fe. a. Thick, 

. denfc. 

CONDENSER, kt’m-ddn'-f&r. f- A 
veflel," wherein to crowd the air. 

CCNDENSITY, kon-dcn'-H-ty. f. 

The ftate of lacing condenfed. 

To CONDESCEND, kon-de-fend'. 
v. n. 'To depart from the privi- 

, leges of fuperiority ; to confent to 
do more than mere jnilice can re¬ 
quire ; to flocp, to bend, to 
yield. 

_C»n 

denfe. f. Voluntary fubmiflion. 

CONDE S C EN DIN G L Y, k on - be 
fend'-Ing-lj-. ad. By way of vo¬ 
luntary humiliation, by way of kind 
conccflion. 

CONDESCENSION, fcftn-dfi-ftn'- 
Ihun. f. Voluntary humiliation, 
aefeent from fuperiority. 

CONDESCEN SI VE, kin-de-lSn*- 
siv. a. Courteous. 

CONDIGN, kon-di'n. a. Suitable, 
deferved, merited. 

CONDIGNNi-.SS, kon-di'n-nis. f. 
Suitablencls, agrecablenefs to de¬ 
fer ts. 

CONDIGN LY, kon-di'n-lyN ad. 
Dcfervedly, according to meiit. 

CONDIMENT, kon'-dy-ment. f. 
Scafoning, fauce. 

COND1SCIFLE, kon-dif-u'pi. f. A 
fchool-fellcw. 

To CONDITE, kon-di'te. v. a. To 
pickle, to preferve by flits. 

CONDITION, kon-eiih'-un. f. Qua¬ 
lity, that by which any thing is 
denominated good or bad ; natural 
quality of the mind, temper, tem¬ 
perament ; Hate, circumflances ; 
rank ; iiipulation, terms o 1 com¬ 
part. 

CONDITIONAL, kin-dlih'-un- 41. 
a. By way of ftipulation, not ab- 
folute. 

CONDITIONALITY, k.’m-dlfh-cV 
nSl'-l-ty. L Limitation by certain 
terms. 

CONDITIONALLY, kin-difli'-frn- 
ad. .With certain limitations, 
pn particular terms. 


CONDITION ARY, k&n-dlih'-fcn* 

ur-y. a. Stipulated. 

CON Dl l' I ON ATE, Un-dIlh'-5- 

natc. a. Eitablifhed on certain 
terms. 

CONDITIONED, kfin-dllh'-find. a. 
Having qualities or properties good 
or bad. 

To CONDOLE, kon-d.Vle. v. n. To 
lament with thole that are in mi'- 
fortune. 

To CONDOLE, kbn -dole. v. a. To 
bewail with another. 

CONDOLEMEN'J’, kon-dole-ment. 
1. Grief, for row. 

CONDOLENCE, Dm-cLY-Yufe. f. 
Grief for the iorrows of another. 

CONDOLEU, kon-uo'-lnr. f. Ones 
that compliments another upon his 
misfortunes. 

CONDONATION, Dm-d5-na'-ihun. 
f. A pardoning, a forgivint'. 

To CONDUCE, kon-dti'le. *v. m 
To promote an end, to contribute 
to. 

CONDUCiBLE, kou-du-dbl. a. 
Having the nower of conducing. 

CONDUCiBLE NESS, kbn-du' . ii.! - 
nls. f. The quality of contribut¬ 
ing to any end. 

CONDUCIVE:, kbn-bu-slv. a. That 
which may contribute to any end. 

CONDUC1V ENEoS, k6n-du'-si\ - 
nls. i. The quality of conduc¬ 
ing- 

CONDUCT, kbn'-dukt. f. Ma¬ 
nagement, ceconomy; the art of 
leading troops ; convoy ; a wai - 
rant by which a comoy is appoint¬ 
ed ; behaviour, regular life. 

To CONDUC i', r.un-dukt'. v. s. 
To lead, to direct, to accompany 
in order to Ihrw the way ; u at¬ 
tend in civility ; to manage, as To 
Condurt an affair ; to head an 
army. 

CONDU CTITIOUS, Lbn-duk- tlfnb 
us. a. Hired. 

CONDUCTOR, kon-duk’-tur. f. A 
leader, one who fllcws another the 
way by accompanying him ; a 
chief, a general; a manager, a 
dirertor; an inllrument to dir At 
the knife in cutting for the ftone. 

CON - 
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CONDUCTRESS, k6n-duk'-tHs. f. 
A woman that directs. 

CONDUIT, kon'-dwlt. f. A canal 
of pipes for the conveyance of wa¬ 
ters ; the pipe or cock at which wa¬ 
ter is drawn. 

CONDUPJLICATION, k6n-du-pl£- 

. ka'-ihun. f. A doubling ; a du¬ 
plicate. 

CONE, ko'ne. f. A foil'd body, of 
the bale is a circle, and 
which ends in a point. 

CONEY. See Cony. 

To ? CONFABULATE, k6n-fib'-5- 
late. v. n. To talk eafily together, 
to chat. 

CONFABULATION, k6n-f£b-fi-l£'- 
Ihun. f. Eafy converfation. 

CONFABULATORY, kin-f£b"-u- 
la-tur'-y. a. Belonging to talk. 

CONFARREATION, k6n-f£r-rfe-i'- 
Ihan. f. The Iblemnization of 
marriage by eating bread toge¬ 
ther. 

To CONFECT, kon-fekt'. v. a. To 
make up into fweetmeats. 

CONFECT, kon'-f/:kt. f. A fweet- 
meat. 

CONFECTION, kin-ftk'-Mn. f. 
A preparation of fruit with fugar, 
a iwectmcat ; a com politico, a 
mixture. 

CONFKCTIONARY, k6n-f£k'-lho- 
ncr-y. f. The place where fvveet- 
mcits are made or fold. 

CONFECTIONER, k6n-f£k’-lh6- 
nur. f. One whofe trade is to make 
fweetmeats. 

CONFEDERACY, k6a-f£d'-£-r£-ty. 
f. League, union, engagement. 

To CONFEDERATE, k6n-f£d'-Sr- 
ate. v. a. To join in a league, 
to unite, to ally. 

T 0j CONFEDERATE. kd>n-ffid'-£- 
rate. v. n. To league, tounicein 
a league. 

CONFEDERATE, kAn-fed'-£r-et. a. 
United in a league. 

CONFEDERATE„k&n-f2d'-£r-£t. f. 
One who engages to fupport an¬ 
other, an* ally. , 

CONFEDERATION, k&n-ftd-e- 
r£'-/h un. f. League, alliance. 

To CONFER, kon-ftr'. v. n. To 
Vot. I. 


difcourfe with another upon a Hated 
fubjeft, to cond uce to. 

To CONFER, k6n-ftr'. v. a. To 
compare ; to give, to bellow. 

CONFERENCE, kon'-fS-rSnfe. f. 
Formal dilcourle, oral difculGon of 
any quellion ; an appointed meet¬ 
ing for difculfing fome point; com¬ 
panion. In this laft fenfe little 
ufed. 

CONFERRER, kon-fer'-ir. f. He 
• that converfes ; he that bellows. 

To CONFESS, kin-fes'. v. a. To 
acknowledge a crime; to difclole 
the Hate of the confcience to the 
prieft; to hear the confeffion of a 
penitent, as a pried; to own, to 
avow ; to grant. 

To CONFESS, k6n-fcs\ v. n. To 
make confeflion, as he is gone to the 
prieft to confefs. 

CONFESSEDLY, kon-f£s'-s£d-l£. 
ad. Avowedly', indifputably. 

CONFESSION, kin-ft(h*-un. f. The 
acknowledgment of a crime ; the 
a£l of disburdening the confcience 
to a prieft ; a formulary in which 
the articles of faith are comprifed. 

CONFESSIONAL, k6n-felh'-fin-il. 
f. The feat in which the confeftor 
fits. 

CONFESSIONARY, k6n-f£(h'-o- 
ti&T-jr. f. The feat where the 
prieft fits to hear confelfions. 

CONFESSOR, kon'-tef-fur. f. One 
who makes profelfion of his faith 
in the face of danger; he that 
hears confelfions, and prefcribes 
penitence; he who confefies his 
crimes. 

CONFEST, k6n-ftft*. a. Open, 
known, not concealed. 

CONFESTLY, kon-f&t'-J^. ad. Un- 
difputably, evidently. 

CONFIDANT, k6n-f£-dint'. f. A 
perfon trailed with private affairs. 

To CONFIDE, kon*fl'de. v. n. To 
trull in. 

CONFIDENCE, k6n'-fl-dcnfe. f. 
Firm belief of another; trull in his 
own abilities or fortune; vitiou? 
boldnefs, oppofed to modefty ; ho- 
neft boldnefs, firmnefs of integrity ; 
trail in the goodnefs of another. 
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CONFIDENT, kin'-fi-dent. a. Af- 
fured beyond doubt; pofjtive, dog¬ 
matical ; fecure of fuccefs; with¬ 
out fufpicion, truiling without li¬ 
mits ; bold to a vice, impudent. 

CONFIDENT, kon'-fi-dint. f. One 
trolled with fecrets. 

CONFIDENTLY, k6n'-fi-d£nt-l£. 
ad. Without doubt, without fear; 
with firm truft; positively, dog¬ 
matically. 

CONFJDENTNESS, kon'-fl-dent- 
nfs. f, Aflurance. 

CONFIGURATION, kon -fig-u-ra'- 
Shun. f. The form of the various 
parts, adapted to each other; the 
face of the horofeope. 

To CONFIG U RE, kon-fig'-ure. v. a. 
To difpofe into any form. 

CONFINE, kon'-flne. f. Common 
boundary, border, edge. 

To CONFINE, kon-fi'ne. v. n. To 
border upon, to touch on different 
territories. 

To CONFINE, kon-fine. v. a. To 
limit; to imprifon; to retrain, to 
tie up to. 

CONFINELESS, kon-fi'ne-lis. a. 
Boundlcfs, unlimited. 

CONFINEMENT, kin-fi'ne-m^nt. 
f. Imprifonment, reftraint of li¬ 
berty. 

CONFINER, kon-fi'-nur. f. A bor¬ 
derer, one that lives upon confines ; 
one which touches upon two differ¬ 
ent regions. 

CONFINIT Y, kon-fln'-l-ty. f. Near- 
nefs. 

To CONFIRM, kon-ferm'. v. a. To 
put paft doubt by new evidence; 
to fettle, to eflablifh ; to ftrengthen 
by new folemnities or ties ; to ad¬ 
mit to the full privileges of a 
Chriftian, by impofition of hands. 

CONFIRMABLE, kAn-fer'-mahl. a. 
That which is capable of incontefl- 
ible evidence. , 

CONFIRM ATION, kcWfcr-ma'- 
Shiin. f. The adt of eftablifhing 
any thing or perfon ; evidence, 
additional proof; an ecclefiaflical 
rite. 

CONFIRMATOR, kon-ffir-ma'-t&r. 
f. Aq atteller, he that puts a mat¬ 
ter paft doubt. 


CON 

CONFIRMATORY, k6n-f£rm'-&- 
tur-y. a. Giving additional tetli- 
mony. 

CON FIRMEDN E S S, kin-fcrm'-dd- 
nls. f. Confirmed ilate. 

CONFIRMER, kon-fdrm'-ur f. One 
that confirms, an atteller, an efla- 
blifher. 

CONFISCABLE, kin-fi/k'-ibl; a. 
Liable to forfeiture. 

To CONFISCATE, kin-f^'-kSte. 
v. a. To transfer private property 
to the publick, by way of penalty. 

CONFISCATE, kin'-flf-kate. a. 
Transferred to thepublickas forfeit. 

CONFISCATION, kin-fif-ka'-fhim. 
f. 'I'he adl of transferring the for¬ 
feited goods of criminals to publick 
uSe. 

CONFITENT, kon’-fl-tint. f. One 
confe fling. 

CONFITURE, kin'-fy-ture. f. A 
fweetmeat, a confedtion. 

To CONFIX, kin-fiks'. v. a. To 
fix down. 

CON FLAGRANT, kin-fia'-gnint. 
a. Involved in a general fire. 

CONFLAGRATION, kon-?.i-gru'- 
fhun. f. A general fire ; it is taken 
for the fire which Shall confunte 
this world at the confummation. 

CONFLATION, kin-fla'-fhun. f. 
The adl of blowing many inflru- 
ments together; a calling or melt¬ 
ing of metal. 

CONFLEXURE, kin-flik'-fhur. f. 
A bending. 

To CONFLICT, kin-flik'c. v. n. 
To contefl, to flrugglc. 

CONFLICT, kin -filkt. f. A vio¬ 
lent collifion, or opposition ; a 
combat, ftrife, contention ; flruggle, 
agony. 

CONFLUENCE, kin'-flu-infe. f. 
The jundlion or union of Several 
ftreams; the adl pf crowding to a 
place; a concourfe ; a multitude. 

CONFLUENT,kin'-flu-ent. a. Run¬ 
ning one into another, meeting. 

CONFLUX, kon'-fluks. f. The 
union of feveral currents ; crowd, 
multitude colledled. 

CONFORM, kon-(p'rm. a. Afium- 
ing the fame form, refcmbling. 

To 
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To CONFORM, kon-fiVm. v. a. 
To reduce to the like appearance 
with fomething elle. 

To CONFORM, kon-fa'rm. v. n. 1 
To comply with. 

CON FORM A B LE, kon - fil'r-mabl. 
a. Having the fame form, fimi- 

. lar ; agreeable, fuitable; compli- 

t :|nt, obfequious. 

CONFORMABLY, k<WHr'-mi-bty. 
ndT'^With conformity, fuitably. 

CONFORMATION, kon-fbr-ma'- 
fhun. f. The form of things as 
relating to each other ; the adl of 
-producing fuitablenefs, or conform¬ 
ity. 

CONFORMIST, kon-fa'r-mlft. f. 
One that complies with the worlhip 
of the church of England. 

CONFORMITY, kon-fi'r-ml-ty. f. 
Similitude, refemblance; coniill- 
enev. 

'i'o CONFOUND, kon-fou'nd. v. a. 

/ To mingle things ; to perplex ; to 
throw into conllernation ; to ailo- 
nifh, toflupify; to deftroy. 

CON FOUNDED, kon-fou'n-did. 
pirrtTT. Hateful, deteftable. 

CON FOUND EDLY, kon-fou'n-dld- 
lv. ad. Hatefully, fhamefully. 

CONFOUNDER, kon-fou'n-dur. f. 
He who difturbs, perplexes, or de- 
ftroys. 

CON F R A TERNIT Y, kon-fn\-tdr'- 
nl-ty. f. A body of men united 
for iome religious purpofe. 

CON FRIC AT 1 ON, kon-frl-ka'- 
fhun. f. The adl of rubbing againft 
any thing. 

To CONFRONT, kin-front', v. a. 
To Hand againft another in full 
vietv ; to ftand face to face, in op- 
polition to another ; to oppofe one 
evidence to another in open court; 
to compare one thing with an¬ 
other. 

CONFRONTATION, kin-frin-ta- 
fhiin. f. The adl of bringing two 
evidences face rp face. 

To CONFUSE, kon-fu'ze. v. a. To 
diforden, to difperfe irregularly; 
to perplex, to obfeure; to hurry 
the mind. 

CONFUSEDLY, kin-fu'zd-ly-. ad. 


In a mixed mafs, without repara¬ 
tion ; indiftindlly, one mingled 
with another; not clearly, not 
plainly; tumultuoufly, haftily. 

CONFUSEDNESS, kin-fi'zd-m's.^ 
f. Want of diftindlnefs, want of 
cJearnefs. 

CONFUSION, kon-fa'-zhfin. f. Ir¬ 
regular mixture, tumultuous med¬ 
ley; tumult; indiftindl combina¬ 
tion ; overthrow, deftrudlion ; afto- 
nilhment, diitradlion of mind. 

CONFUTABLE, kin-fd'-Dbl. a. 
Poflible to be difproved. 

CONFUTATION, kin-fu-ta'-fhfin. 
£ The adl of confuting, dif. 
proof. 

To CONFUTE, kin-fu’te. v. a. To 
convidl of error, to difprove. 

CONGE, or CONGEE, ki'n-ji. f. 
Adl of reverence, bow, courtefy t 
leave, farewel. 

To CONGE, ki'n-je. v. a. To 

CONGE-D’ELIRE, ki'nje-di-lc'r. 
f. The king’s permiffion royal to 
a dean and chapter, in time of va¬ 
cancy, tochufe a bilhop. 

To CONGEAL, kin-je'l. v. a. 
To turn, by froft, from a fluid to 
a folid flate ; to bind or fix, as by 
cold. 

To CONGEAL, kin-jel. v. n. To 
concrete by cold. 

CONGEALABLE, k£n-jd'I-abl. a. 
Sufceptible of congelation. 

CONGF.ALMENT, kon-je'l-mint. 
f. The clot formed by congela¬ 
tion. 

CONGELATION, k6n-jS-D'-Ihun. 
f. State of being congealed, or 
made folid. 

CONGENER, kin-jS'-nfir. f. Of 
the fame kind or nature. 

CONGENEROUS, k6n-j£n'-Sr-rfis. 
a. Of the fame kind. 

CONGENEROUSNESS, kon-jJn'- 
ir-rfif-nls. f. The quality of be¬ 
ing from the fame original. 

CONGENIAL, kon-jd'-nyil. a. 
Partaking of the fame genius, cog¬ 
nate. 

CONGENIALITY, kin-j5-nyil‘-I- 
t£. f. Cognation of mind. 
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CONGENIALNESS, kfa-j?-nyU- CONGLUTINATIVE, kin-glfi'-tf. 

nfs. f. Cognation of mind. rti-tlv. a. Having the power of 

CONGENITE, k&n-jc'-nite. a. Of uniting wounds. 

the fame birth, connate. CONGLUTIN ATOR, kon-glu'-tf. 


CONGER, k6n'g-g6r. f. The fca- 

eel. 

CONGERIES, kin-jc'-ryes. f. A 
mafs of fmall bodies heaped up to¬ 
gether. 

To CONGEST, kcn-jeft'. v. a. To 
heap up. 

CONGESTIBLE, k6n jeft'-fbJ. a. 
That may he heaped up. 

CONGESTION, Mn-jelt'.-yun. f. A 
collrftion of matter, as in abfcefies. 

CONGiARY, kon’-ja-ry. f. A gift 
diflributed to the Roman people or 
foldicry. 

ToCONGLACIATE,fcon-g1a'-fyate. 
v. n. To turn to ice. 

CONGIjACIATION, kin-gla-fya'- 
Ihiin. f. Aft of changing into ice. 

To CONGLOBATE, kin-gl6'-batc. 
v. a. To gather into a hard firm 
ball. 

CONGLOBATE, kon-gl&'-bSte. a. 
Moulded into a firm ball. 

CONG LOB ATELY, k&n-gl&'-Mte- 
1 f. ad. In a fpherical form. 

CON GLOB ATION, k6n -gl6-ba’- 
Ihun. f. A round body. 

ToCONGLOBE, ktm ghVbe. v. a. 
To gather into a round mafs. 

ToCONGLOBE, kon g’&'be. v. n. 
To coalefce into a round mafs. 

ToCONGLOMER ATE, k o n -g! 6m'- 
S-rSte v. a. To gather into a 
ball, like a ball of thread. 

CONGLOMERATE, k6n-ghW-6- 
rit. a. Gathered into a round 
ball, fo as that the fibres are dif- 
tinct; collefted, twifted together. 

CONGLOMERATION, k6n-gl6m- 
e-ra' fhun. f. .Collection of mat¬ 
ter into a lobfe ball j intertexture, 
mixture. 

To G ONGLUTINATE, kbn-gliV- 
tLnate. v. a. To cement, to re- 
junite. 

To CON0LUTINATE, kon-ghV- 
ti-riace. 'v. n. To eoalcfce. v 

CONGLUT [NATION, kon-glu-tf- 
na'dWlP- f. The act of uniting 
bodies. 


na-tur. f. That which has the 
power of uniting wounds. 

CONGRATULANT, kon-grit'-u- 
Jant. a. Rejoicing in participa¬ 
tion. if 

To CONGRATULATE, k6n-nfeT~ 
u-late. v. a. To complinwwtmpon 
any happy event. 

To CONGRATULATE, kbn-grat'- 
u-1 Ate. v. n. To rejoice in parti¬ 
cipation. 

CONGRATULATION, k6n-gr£r- 
n-l&'-fhun. f. The aft of prefefl¬ 
ing joy for the happinefs or fuccefs 
of another ; the form in which joy 
is profefled. 

CON GR AT UL AT OR Y, kon-gr:V- 
u-la-tur'-^. a. Expreiling joy for 
the good of another. 

To CONGREET, kun-gre't. v. 

'I'o falute reciprocally. 

To CONGREGATE, k6ng'-gr6- , 
gate. v. a. To colleft, to a fie mbit-, 
to bring into one place. -** 

To CONGREGATE, kong'-grS- 
gate. v. n. To afiemble, to meet. 

CONGREGATE, k6ng'-gr6-gSie. 
a. Collefted, compaft. 

CONG REG ATION, k6ng-gr?- gi V- 
fbun. f. A collection, a mafs of 
various matters brought togethei ; 
an afiembly met to worfhip God 
in publick. 

CONGREGATIONAL, k6ng-grS, 
giifh’-un-niil. a. Publick, pertain¬ 
ing to a congregation. 

CONGRESS, kong'-gr£s. f. A meet¬ 
ing, a fhock, a conflict; an ap¬ 
pointed meeting foj fettlement of 
affairs between different nations. 

JONGRESSIVE, kon-gres'-slv. a. 
Meeting, encountering. 

CONGRUENCE, kAn'-grtVinfe. f. 
Agreement, fuitablenefs of one 
thing to another. 

CONGRUENT, kon'-gru-ent. a. 
Agreeing, correfpondent. 

CONGRUIIY, kbn-grb'-i-ty-. f. 
Soitabienefs, agrecabienefs ; fit- 
nefs; confillency, 

CON- 
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CONGRUMENT, kfin'-gift-mint, 
f. Fitncfs, adaptation. 

CONGRUOUS, k6n'-gi&-is. a. A- 
greeable to, confident with; fuit- 
able to. 

CONGRUOUSLY, kon'-giu-fif-l£. 
ad. Suitably, pertinently. 

CONICAL, kon'-y-kal. ) a. Hav- 

LpNlCK, k6u'-ik. J ing the 

'"*• farm of a cone. 

COe^ALLY, k6n'-j-kil-j\ ad. 
In form of a cone. 

CONIC ALNESS, kon'-y-kal-nls. f. 
The Haze or quality of being coni- 
‘ cal. 

CO NICK SECTIONS, k6n'-fk / 

fek'-fhunz. f f. 

CONICKS, kon'-lks. \ 

That part of geometry which con- 
fiders the cone, and the curves 
aiifing from its fedions. 

To CONJECT, kon-jekf. v. n. To 
guefs, to conjecture. Not-ufed. 

;C6nJECTOR, kon-jek'-tur. f. A 
guefier, a conjcdurer. 

CONJECTURABLE, kon-jek'-tfhu- 
rabl. a. Poflihlc to be guefled. 

CGNJECTUR AL, kon-jek'-tfhu-r&l. 
a. Depending on conjecture. 

CONJECTURALITY, kin-j^k- 
tfliu-ral'-l-ty\ f. That which de¬ 
pends upon guefs. 

CON J ECT Ul< ALLY, kc'm-j<Ik'-tfhu- 
ral-y. ad. By guefs, by conjecture. 

CONJECTURE, kon-jtlk'-tihfir. f. 
Guefs, imperfed knowledge. 

To CONJECTURE, kon-jek'-tfhir. 
v. a. To guefs, to judge by 
guefs. 

CONJECTURER, kon-jek'-tlhfir- 
ur. f. A guefter. 

CONIFEROUS, k6-nlf-e-rus. a. 
Sifth trees are coniferous as bear 
a fruit of a woody fubltance, and a 
figure approaching to that of a 
cone. Of this kind are fir, pine. 

To CONJOIN, kon-joi'n. v. a. To 
unite, to qfmfolidate into one; to 
unite in marriage j to aiTociate, to 
connect. 

To CONJOIN, kon-joi'n. v. n. To 
league, to unite. ' 

CONJOINT, kin-joi'nt. a. United, 
conneded. 
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CONJOINTLY, k&n-joi'nt-l*. ad. 
In union together. 

CONJUGAL, kin'-ji-gSl. a. Ma¬ 
trimonial, belonging to marriage. 

CONJUGALLY, k6n'-jfi-g41-j-. ad. 
Matrimonially, connubially. 

To CONJUGA;i E, kin'-jii-gite. v. a. 
To join, to join in marriage, to 
unite; to inflect verbs. 

CONJUGATION, ktSn-ji-gi'-fhun. 
f. The ad of uniting or compiling 
things together; the form of in¬ 
flecting verbs; union, aflemblage. 

CONJUNCT, kon-junkt'. a. Con¬ 
joined, concurrent, united. 

CONJUNCTION, koc-junk'-fhun. 
f. Union, aflbeiation, league; the 
congrefs of two planets in the fame 
degree of the zodiack; one of the 
parts of fpeech, whofe ufe is to join 
words or fentences together. 

CONJUNCTIVE, kon-jhnk'-tlv. a. 
Clofely united ; in grammar, the 
mood of a verb. 

CONJUNCTIVELY, kon-junk'-tiv- 
ty. ad. In union. 

CONJUNCTIVENESS, kon-j&nk'- 
tiv-nls. f. The quality of joining 
or uniting. 

CONJUNCTI.Y, kon-junkt'-ly. ad. 
Jointly, together. 

CONJUNCTURE, k6n-j&nk'-tMr. 
L Combination of many circum- 
ftances ; occafion, critical time. 

CONJURATION, k6n-ju-ra'-Mn. 
f. The form or ad of fummoning 
another in fomc facred name; an 
incantation, an enchantment; a 
plot, a confpiracy. 

To CONJURE, kon-jo'r. v. a. To 
fummon in a facred name ; to con- 
fpire. 

To CONJURE, kun'-jur. v. n. To 
pradife charms or enchantments. 

CONJURER, kun'-jur-ur. f. An 
impollor who pretends to fecret arts, 
a cunning man ; a man of ihrewd 
cortjedure. 

CONJUREMENT, k6n j&'r-mSnt. 
f. Serious injundion. 

CONNASCENCE,kon-nis'-senfe. f. 
Common birth,community ofbirth. 

CONNATE, k6n-na'te. a. Bom 
with another. 


CON- 
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■ -CONNATURAL, kon-nat'-tu-ial 
a. Suitable to nature; connefted 
by nature; participation of th 
fame nature. 

; CONN AT U R A L f T Y, ki’>n-n5t-u- 
r£!'-l-iy. f. Participation of the 
fame nature. 

CONN AT UR A L L Y, kon-nii'-ti- 

- ral-y. ad. By the aft of nature, 
originally. 

CONNA'iURALNESS, kon-nat'- 
tu-ral-nls. f. Participation of the 
fame nature, natural union. 

To CONNECT, fcon-nek't. v. a. 
To join, to Jink, to unite, as a 
cement; to join in ajuftferiesof 
thought, as the author connects his 
reafons well. 

To CONNECT, k<‘m-nek't. v. n. 
To cohere, to have juft relation to 
things precedent and fubfeejuent. 

CONNECTIVITY, _kcYn-nek'-tiv- 
lv'. ad. In conjunction, in union. 

To CONNEX, k&n-n&s'. v. a. To 
join or link together. 

CONNEXION, kon-rck'-Ihun. f. 
Union, jur.ftion ; juft relation to 
fotnething precedent or fubfequent. 

CONNEXIVE, kon-neks'-Iv.a. Hav- 

V- tmg the force of connexion. 

Connivance, kAn-ni'-vAnfe.. f. 

Voluntary biindnefs, pretended ig¬ 
norance, forbearance. 

T«? CONNIVE, kon-ni've. v. n. To 
wink; to pretend biindnefs or ig¬ 
norance. 

CONNOISSEUR, LcVnlf-fo'r. f. A 
judge, a critick. 

To CONNOTATE, k6n'-n6-tAte. 
v. a. To defignate fotnething be¬ 
tides itfclf. 

CONNOTATION. kon-n?»-ta'-fhun. 
f. Implication of fometbing bc- 
fides itfelf. 

To CONNOTE, kon-note. v. a. 
To imply, to betoken, to include. 

CONNUBIAL, kon-r.u'-by&k a. 
Matrimonial, nuptial, conjugal. 

CONOID, ko'-noid. f. J\ figure 
partaking of a cone. 

CONOIDICAL, k6 r.oi-dy kal. a. 
Approaching to a conick form. 

To CONQU ASS ATE, kon-kwas'- 
sate. v. a. To Ihake, to agitate. 


CONQUASSATION, k5n-kw5f-sl'- 
fliun. f. Agitation, enneuffion. 

To CONQUER, kouk'-ur. v. a. To 
gain by conquefl, to win ; to over¬ 
come, tofubdue; to furmount. 

To CONQUER, ktoik'-ur. v.n. To 

get the viftory, to overcome. 

CONQUERABLE, konk'-er-abl. a_, 
Poftible to be overcome. ” 

CONQUEROR, konk'-cr-ur. f. /K 
man that has obtained a v Muf , a 
vitlor; one that fubdues and ruins 
countries. 

CONQUEST, konfe'-kwift. f. T he 
aft of conquering, fubjeftion ; ar- 
quifition by viftory, thing gained; 
victory, fuccefs in arms. 

CON SANG UINEOUS, kon-fang- 
gvvin'-nyus. a. Near of kin, re¬ 
lated by birth, not affined. 

CONSANGUINITY, kon-fang 
gwfn'-I-tv. f. Relation by blood. 

CONS ARC! NATION, k.kn-iar-N- 
na'-ftiun. f. The aft of patching, 
together. 

CONSCIENCE, kbn'-fhen/e. f. The 
knowledge or faculty by which we, 
judge of the goodnefs or ivickcd- 
nefs of ourfelves ; juftice, the eili- 
tnate of confidence ; real fenti- 
ment, private thoughts; fcruple, 
difficulty. 

CONSC1ENTIOUS, kAn-dAn'-fbus. 
a. Scruoulous, exaftlyjuft, 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY", kon-Ihfn'- 
lhuf-ly. ad. According to the di¬ 
rection of confidence. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, kon- 
fhen'-lhiif-nis. f. Exaftncfs of juf¬ 
tice. 

JON SCIONAB LE, kin'-fhi’i n-abl. 
a. Reafonable, juft. 

CONSCIONABLENESS,k6n‘-(hun- 
ibl-nis. f. Equity, reafonaldenefs. 

CONSCIONABLY, kon'-lhun-ab-l j'. 
ad. Reafonably, jtiilly. 

JONSCIOUS, koii'-ftius. a. En¬ 
dowed with the power of knowing 
one’s own thoughts and aftions ; 
knowing from memory ; admitted 
to the knowledge of any thing. 

CONSCIOUSLY, kon'-lhuf-ly'. ad. 
With knowledge of one’s own ac¬ 
tions. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS, kSn'-Mf-nfs. 
f. The perception of what pafles 
in a man’s own mind ; internal 
fenfe of guilt, or innocence. 

CONSCRIPT, kon'-lknpt. a. Re- 
giftered, enrolled ; a term ufed in 
fpeaking of the Roman fenators, 
who were called Patres confcripti. 

CONSCRIPTION, kon &rlp'-fhun. 

* f. An enrolling. 

To* 'JfiNSECRATE, kJ.n'-fckrate. 
v. a. To make facred, to appro¬ 
priate to facred ufes; to dedicate 
inviolably to fome particular pur- 

' pofe ; to canonize. 

CONSECRATE, kon'-fe -krdte. a. 
Confe.rattd, facred. 

CONSECRATER, kin'-fS-kra-tur. 
f. One that performs the rites by 
which any thing is devoted to fa¬ 
cred purpofes. 

CON SECR ATI ON, kon-sc-kr;V- 

fhun. f. A rite of dedicating to the 
fervice of God; rhe adt of declar¬ 
ing one holy. 

CON SECTARY, kon'-ftk-ter-y. a. 
Confequent, confequential. 

CONNECT ARY, kon'-sek-ter-y. f. 
Deduction from premifes, corol¬ 
lary. 

CONSECUTION, kon-fe-ku'-fhun. 
f. Train of confequences, chain 
of dedudlions; fucceflson; in agro¬ 
nomy, the month cf confccution, 
is the fpace between one conjunc¬ 
tion of the moon with the fun unto 
another. 

CONSECUTIVE, kun-sck'-kii-tlv. 
a. Following in train ; conse¬ 
quential, regularly fucceeding. 

To CONSEMiNATE, kAn-fcn.'-I- 
nate. v. a. To fow different ieeds 
together. 

CONSENSION, kon-ft.a'-fltun. f. 
Agreement, accord. 

CONSENT, kon-fent'. f. The a& 
of yielding or cou : ating ; concord, 
agreement; coherence with, cor- 
refpondence ^ tendency to one 
point; the perception one part has 
of another, by means of fome fibres 
and nerves common to them bofh. 

To CONSENT, kon-fent'. v. it. To 
agree to ; to co-operate with. 
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CONSENTANEOUS, kAn-fStGrS^ 
nyis. a. Agreeable to, confiftefit ^ 
with. 

CONSENTANEOUSLY, k&n-£n- 
t3'-ny£if-ty. ad. Agreeably, cofljC 
fiftently, fuitably. 

CONSENTANEOUSNESS, kbn- 
fin-ta'-nyuf-nis. f. Agreement, 
confiflence. 

CONSENTIENT, kon-fen'-fluSnt. a. 
Agreeing, united in opinion. 

CONSEQUENCE, kon-fe-kwenfe. 
f. That which follows from any 
caufcor principle ; deduction, con¬ 
clusion; concatenation of caufes 
and effedfs; importance, moment. 

CONSEQUENT, kin'-fe kwdm. a. 
Following by rational deduction ; 
following as the effect of a cauie. 

CONSEQUEN T, kbn'-lc kwent. f. 
Confequence, that which follow* 
from previous propofitions ; effeft, 
that which foIlov.'s an acting caufe. 

CONSEQUENT!AL,l:on le-kwen'- 
fhil. a. Produced bv the necef- 
fary concatenation of effedts to 
caufes; conclusive. 

CON hEQUE NTIALLY, k6n-f5- 
kweu'-fbil-y. ad. With juft de¬ 
duction of confequences ; by confe- 
quence, eventually; in a regular 
I cries. 

CONS EQU ENTIALNESS, k<$n- 
pfi-kwen'-fliil-nls. f. Regular con- 
fecution of di/bourfe. 

CON i>EQU ENTL Y, kin'- ft-kwent- 
ly. ad. by confequence, necef- 
larily; in confequence, purfuant- 
ly- 

CONSEQUENTNESS, kSn’-sS- 
kwent-nfs. f. Regular connedtion- 

CONSERVABLE, kon-feP-vSbl. a. 
Capable of being kept. 

CONSKRVANCY, k6n-f£r'-vin-s£. 
f. Courts held by the Lord Mayor 
of London for the prefervation of 
the fifhery. 

CONSERVATION, k6n-fdr-v5'- 
iliun. f. The aft of preferving, 
continuance, protedtion; preferva¬ 
tion from corruption. 

CONSERVATIVE, k6n-fSr'-v5-tfv. 
a. Having the power of oppcfmg 
diminution or injury. 
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* CONSERVATOR, kon-fAr-va'-tAr. 
{* Preferver* 

CONSERVATORY, kon-fer'-vA- 
t&r-^. f. A place where any thing 
is kept. 

CONSERVATORY, kAn-ffir'-va- 
t&r-y. a. Having a preservative 
quality. 

To CONSERVE, kon-ferv'. v. a. 
To preferve without lots or detri¬ 
ment; to candy or pickle fruit 

CONSERVE, kon-ferv'. f. A Sweet¬ 
meat made of the juices of fruit 
boiled with Sugar. 

CONSERVER, kon-fer'-vur. f. A 
Jayer up, a repofitor ; a pireparer of 
conferves. 

CONSESSION, kon-fes'-fhun. f. A 
fitting together. 

CONSESSOR, kon-fes'-for. f. One 
that fits with others. 

To CONSIDER, kAn-sId'-fir. v. a. 
To think upon with care, to pon¬ 
der; to have regard to; to requite, 
to reward one for his trouble. 

To CONSIDER, kAn-sid'-ur. v. n. 
To think maturely ; to deliberate, 
to work in the mind. 

CONSIDERABLE, kAn-sid'-Ar-ibl. 
a. Worthy of confideration ; re- 
fpedtable ; important, valuable ; 
snore than a little, a middle fenfe 
between little and great. 

CONSIDERABLENESS, kAn-rld'- 
Ar-abl-nis. f. Importance, value, 
a claim to notice. 

CONSIDERABLY, kon-sid'-er-ib- 
ly. ad. In a degree deferving no¬ 
tice; importantly. 

CONSIDER ANCE,k6n-sId'-e-r£nfe. 
f. Confideration, reflection. 

CONSIDERATE, kon-sld'-S-ret. a. 
Serious, prudent ; having rcfpedt 
to, regardful; moderate. 

CONSIDERATELY,k6n-sid'-£-ret- 
lf. ad. Calmly, coolly, 

CONSIDERATENESS, kAn-sfd'-A- 
rAt-nfs, f. Prudence. 

CONSIDERATION, kAn-sid-A-rA'- 
Atua. f. The a Cl of confidering, 

sregard, notice; mature thought ; 

< meditation; importance, claim to 
notice ; equivalent, compenfation ; 
motive of action, influence ; rea- 


/on, ground of concluding; in 
law, Confideration is the material 
caufe of a contrail, without which 
no contract bindeth. 

CONSIDERER, fcAn-sfd'-A-rfir. f. 
A man of reflection. 

CONSIDERING, kAn-sfd'-Ar-fng. 
ad. If allowance be made for. 

To CONSIGN, kAn-sl'ne. v. a. To 
give to another any thing; to ap-"* 
propriate ; to make over ; tcsraflf- 
fer; to commit, to entruft. 

To CONSIGN, fcon-sJ'ne. v. n. To 
yield, to fign, to confent to. Obf. 

CONSIGNATION, kAn-slg-na'- - 
fhun. f. The aft of configning. 

CONSIGNMEN'I', kon-sl'nfc-mcnt. 
f. The a£l of configning; the 
writing by which any thing is con- 
figned. 

CONSIMILAR, kon-slm'-l-lar. a. 
Having one common refemblance. 

To CONSIST, kon-slft'. v. n. To 
continue fixed, without diilipation ; 
to be comprifed, to be contained 
in ; to be compofed of; to agree. 

CONSISTENCE, kAn-sls'-tenfe. I 

CONSISTENCY, kAn-sis'-ten-ff. f 
f. State with refpeCl to material 
exiftence ; degree of denfcnefs or 
rarity ; fubflance, form ; agree¬ 
ment with itfelf, or with any other 
thing. 

CONSISTENT, kAn-sL’-tAnt.a. Not 
contradictory, not oppofed ; firm, 
not fluid. 

CONSISTENTLY, k6n-sL'-tent-l£. 
ad. Without contradiction, agree¬ 
ably. 

CONSISTORIAL, kon-sif-to'-ryal. 
a. Relating to the ecclefiaftical 
court. 

CONSISTORY, kon'-slf-tur-y-; f. 
The place of juftice in the eccle- 
fiaftical court; the affembly of car¬ 
dinals ; any folemn aflembly. 

CONSOCIATE, kdn-f&'-lhAt. f. 
An accomplice, a confederate, a 
partner. 

To CONSOCI ATE.kon-f&'-fhAt. v. a. 
To unite, to join. 

To “ CONSOCIATE, kAn-fA'-fhat. 
v. it. To coalefce, to unite. 

CONSOCIATION, kin-fA'-fyi'- 

lhun. 
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(bun. f. Alliance; union, inti- 

. macy, companionfhip.. 

CONSOLABl.E, kon-so'-labl. a. 
That which admits comfort. 

• To CONSOL A IT, kin'-fo-kite. v. 3. 
'JO comfort, to confole. Little 
ni( d. 

CONSOLATION, kin-so-la'-fltun. 
f. Comfort, alleviation of rnifery. 

Ct/NSOLVTOR, kin'-fo-la-tur. f. 
A cun'Sorter. 

CONSOLATORY, kin-fi'-IA-tir-f. 
f. A fpeech or writing containing 
topicks of comfort. 

CON SOL ATORY, k i n - f<V-1 a -1 u r - y. 
a. Tending to give comfort. 

'I o CONSOi .K. koii-fu'le. v. a. To 
comfort, to cheer. 

CONSOLE, kin'-ioie. f. In ar¬ 
chitecture, a part or member pro¬ 
jecting in manner of a bracket. 

CONSOLER, koti-so-lur, t. One 
that fives comfort. 

CON SOLID AN'E, kon-fil'-i dint, 
a. That which has the quality of 
uniting wounds. 

To CONSOLIDATE, kin-fil'-l- 
tiate. v. a. To form into a com¬ 
pact and folid body ; to harden ; 
to combine two parliamentary bills, 
or two benefi.es into onct 

To CONSOLIDATE, kin-fil'-J- 
da:e. v. n. To grow firm, hard, 
or folid. 

CONSOLIDATION, kin-fil 1-da- 
flitn. f. The act of uniting into a 
foiid tnafs ; the annexing of one 
l>iJ! in parliament to another; the 
combining two benefices in one. 

CONSONANCE, kii.'-fi- nanfe. 1 

C ON SON AN CY, kon'-fO-nan-fy. ) 
f. Accord of found ; confiflency, 
congruence; agreement, ctmcord- 

CONSONAN T, koti'-jo-nant. a. 
Agreeable, according, confident. 

CONSONANT, kin'-‘6-r>ant. f. A 
letter which cannot be founded by 
itfelf. 

CONSONANTLY* kon'-so-nant-ly. 

> .ad. Confidently, agreeably. 

CONSON AN'l NESS, kin'-si-nan t 
nls. f. Agreeablenefs, confidency. j 

CON SONC3 US, kin'-fi-nus.a. A- 
greeing in found, fympbonious. 

VOL. I. 
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CONSOPIATION, kin-si-pf*!^ 
fbun. f. The aft of laying to 
fleep. 

CONSORT, kon'-fort. f. Compa¬ 
nion, partner; a number of in- 
ftfuments playing together, more 
properly written Concert; concur¬ 
rence, union. 

To CONSORT, kon-fa'rt. y. n. To 
affociate with. 

To CONSORT, kin-fa'rt. v. a. To 
join, to mix, to marry. He with 
his con/orted Eve. To accompany. 

CONSORTABLE, kAn-fiV-t&M. a. 

To be compared with, fuitable. 

CONTORTION, kon-fa'r-fhun. f. 
Partnerfhip, fociety. 

CONSPEC TABLE, kin-fpck'-tabl. 
a. Eafy to be feen. 

CONSPECTU1TY, kin-fpik-nV-f- 
ty. f. Senfe of feeing. Not ufed. 

CONSPERSION, kon-fper'-fhtin. f. 

A fprinkiing about. 

CONSPlCUI'i Y, kon-fpl-ku'-l-ty'. 
f. Brightnefs, obvioufnefs to the 
fight. 

CONSPICUOUS, kin-fplk'-i-us. 
a. Obvious to the fight, feen at 
diflance; eminent, didinguifhed. ' 

CONSPICUOUSLY, kifi-fpik'-ii- 
uf-ly. ad. O’avioufly to the view ; 
eminently, remarkably. 

CONST I u UOUSN ESS, kin- fpik'- 
u-ui-nls. f. Expofure to the view ; 
eminence, celebriry. 

CONSPIRACY, kin-fper'-a fy.f. A 
plot, a conceded ireafon ; an 
agreement of men to do any thing, 
in an evil frnfe ; tendency of many 
caufcs to one event. 

CON SPIRANT, kin-fpi'-rant. a. 
Engaged in a conlpiracy, plotting. 

CONSPIRATION, kon-fpi-ra'-fhun. 
f. A plot. 

CONSPIRATOR, kon-fp£r'-i-tikr. 
f. A man engaged in a plot, a 
plotter. 

To CON SPIRE, kin-fpl're. v. n. 
To concert a crime, to plot; to 
agree together, as all things con- 
fpire to make him happy. 

CONSPIKER, kin-fpl'-rur. f. A 

confpirator, a plotter. 

CONSTABLE, kfin'-Mbl. f. A 

F f peace-. 
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peace-officer, formerly one of the 
officers of the ftate. 

CONSTABLESHIP, kin'-fHbl-fhfp. 
f. The office of a conftable. 

CONSTANCY, hV-tffin-fy. f. Un- 

• alterable continuance; confiftency, 
unvaried ftate; refolution, fteadi- 
nefs ; lading affection. 

CONSTANT, ktW-ftanr. a. Firm, 
rot fluid; unvaried, unchanged ; 
firm, refoiute, free from change cl 
afFeflion ; certain, not various. 

CONSTANTLY, k<V-flint-Jy. ad. 

Unvariably, perpetually, certain • 
}y, fteadily. 

To CONST ELLATE, kon-flci'-lite. 
v. n. To ihine with one central 
light. 

To CONS TELLATE, Wn-fcT-llre. { 
v. a. 'I o unite feveral finning bo¬ 
dies in one fplrndcur. 

CONSTELL ATJCN, k.’.n- fhT-J.V- 
fliun. f. A duller of fixed flars ; 
an afitmblageof fplendours, or ex¬ 
cellencies. 

CONST ERNATION. k’.n-ttf r-ni'- 
fhfin. f. Atlonifhment, amaae- 
tnent, terrour, dread. 

To CONSTIPATE, kAn'-ftl-pite. 
v. a. To croud together into a 
narrow room ; to thicken, to con- 
denfe; to flop by filling up the 
pafi'ages; to make collive. 

CONSTIPATION, kon-lli-p?/-fhi\n. 
f. The aft oferouding any thing 
into lefs room ; ftoppage, obftruc- 
tion by plenitude. 

CONSTITUENT, kin-flh'-iWnt. 
a. Elemental, efiential, that of 
which any thing confifts. 

CONSTITUENT, kon-fnt'-iW-nt. 
f. The perfon or thing which con- 
fritutes or fettles any thing; that 
which is neceffary to the fubfillence 
of any thing; he that deputes an¬ 
other. 

To CONSTITUTE, kfin’-ftl-tAte. 
v. a. To produce, to appoint; to 
ereft, to eftablifn ; to depute. 

CONSTITUTOR/kOn'-fil-tfi-tur. f. 
He that conftitutes or appoints. 

CONSTITUTION, kon-fli-iu'-fhun. 
f. The aft of conftituting, enact¬ 
ing, eftabJifhing; ftate of being, 
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natural qualities; corporeal frame; 
temper of body, with refpeft to. 
health ; temper of mind ; eftablith- 
ed form of government, fyftem of 
laws and cutloms ; particular law, 
eitablilhment, inffitution. 

CONSTITUTIONAL, kon-M-f:. 
ftitm-ul. a. Fred in the confuta¬ 
tion, radical; confident with tuc__ 
corillitution, Jrpai. 

CON ST i TUT\i V A, ki.nJH:'-t«*i -t.-v. 
a. Elemental, efiential, prod tie 
tire ; having the power to enact v.i 
cihibliih. 

To CONSTRAIN, kon-ftrifn. vfs. 
To compel, to force to Icme ac¬ 
tion ; to hinder by force ; to iiv- 
ceffit.itr; to coniine, to pref’s 

CONSTRAJNAKLE, kon-iira'-naK- 
a. I.iable to conilraint. 

CONST RAINER, kou-ftrii'-nur. 1 
lie that conftrains. 

CONSTRAINT', l.on-ftr.i’nt. f. C&in- 
pultion, violence, confinement. 

To CONSTRICT, kon-firlkt*. . a 
T'o bind, to cramp; to contract, 
to caufe to (brink. 

CONSTRICTION, kAn-firik'-flffin. 
f. Contraction, comprefiion. 

CONST RICTOR, k«‘m-Ilrlk'-tur. f. 
That which com pi dies or con¬ 
tract.-. 

io CONST RINC.E, kt»n-llrii.'jc. 
v. a. To co nip re Is, to contrac., 
to bind. 

CONSTRINGENT, knn-ftritf-jdit. 

a. ITavini; the quality of binding 
or comprefiinr. 

To CONSTRUCT, kon-ftrukt’. v. a 
To build, to form. 

CON STRUCT! O N ,kon~fti ’ k’-f.i r. 
f. The aft of building ; the form 
of building, ftrufture ; the putting 
of words together in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to convey a complete fer.fr. ; 
the aft of interpreting, explana¬ 
tion ; the fenfe, the meaning ; the 
manner of delcribing a figure in 
geometry. 

C O NSTRUCTU R E, k.'.n - Rtukf- 

tfhVir. f. File, edifice-, fabrick. 

To CONSTRUE, kon'f-tur. v. a. 
To interpret, to explain. 

To CONSTUPRATE, kun'-fld 

prate= 
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prate, v. a. To violate, to de- 

, bauch, to defile. 

CONSTUPRATION, kc'm-ftu-pnV- 
flu’m f. Violation, defilement. 

- CON SUB ST ANTI AL, kon-fub- 

fian'-flial. a. Having the fame ef- 
fince or fubltance; being of the 
iiiroe kind or nature. 

CON SUBSTANTIALITY, fcon- 
iib-llan-fiial'-i-iv. f. Evidence of 
mt"C than one in flic fame fuldlance. 

To CONSO BS i’AN 1 i A’i E, kon- 
J .o-iinn'-ibAfe. v. a. To unite in 
one tommon f« hits nee or nature. 

t\ ■•,:'U;;STANTI.VnON, kon- 
f .';b- liAn-fha-fhun. f. The union 
ci the body of our hie fieri Saviour 
v ith the facra.nt'ntal element, ac- 
c. rfing to the J.u.hcians. 

' ' v:>lJL. loiT-iul. f. The chief 
riaci'M'.ite in the koman icpublick ; 

v iiWr commifn-ned in foreign i 
ft-'i* to judge betv. ecu the lliir- 
thant:- of hit nation. 

Ct-ASUI* \R, l.on'-flm-Ii’ir. a. Re¬ 
lating to the couful. 

Ct/CCLATE, kbn'-fhu-let. f. The 
rihee cA confui. 

CO \ U !. b H i iMCm'-fnl-flilp. f. The 
office of conful. 

To CONSULT, kon-iuk'. v. n. To 
take counfel togrthe: . 

'SL’ONSUi -T, Lon-full'. v. a. To 
r.A advice of, as he cctifulted Li- 
ft:cm! ; to regard, to art witn \ kw 
cr jtfprct to; in iearv.ii Miio, u. 
tx.'imiru, as to cotvli.lt an aurn-.r. 

Ck'd-ui,'!', Lon - {tMi. f. T lie ai; 
of con uiki ng ; the effect, of confnlt- 
ii#j’ , civic ■: ruination ; a council, a 
n tun bet of peiions aiienibltu in vie - 
liberal., n. 

ki - ,\ vlJi.TATlON, kun-fui uV- 
ihun. f. The art cif toiifultu'.;*, 
fvcret deliberation ; a number of 
per fin ns confubc..' tvt>e , h<“t. 

TON'bUi/JTK, koa-H.'-'-u'u. f. One 
that ccnfults or afk‘- cotinii-J. 

t\ii\SU?viABLE, Join lu'-mibl. a. 
f . f:ufeeptibiv of dcilri:v!i<in. 

To CONSUME, kou-lu'me. v. a.. 
To wade, to fpend, to destroy. 

Io CONS L-iViii, kon-fu'ir.e. v. n. 
To walle away, to be exhauiled. 
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CONSUMER, kin-ffl'-mir. f On» 
that fpends, wafles, or deftroys afoy 
thing. 

To CONSUMMATE, k&n-fum'-mdt. 
v. a. To complete, to perfeft. 

CONSUMMATE, kon-fum'-m£t. a. 
Complete, perfect. 

CONSUMMATION, k6n-fim-m5k 
fiiun. f. Completion, perfeflion, 
end ; the end cf the prefent fyftem 
of things; death, end of life. 
CONSUMEiTON, kon-him p'-fhiin. 
f. The act of con fuming, wafte; the 
/hue of ivafliiig or peri/hing ; a watte 
of mufcular (ic/h, attended with a 
hecti. fever. 

CONSUME J i Vi'i. kon-fump' tlv. a. 
Deflrndlivo, wafting, •■.'thanking; dif. 
eafed witfi a ct nf.i.option. 

CONUM:TI VLNEbS, kon- fump'. 
tk-r.is. f. A tendency to a con- 
i fumption. 

CONbU I 11, E, kon .ftV-rli. a. Sewed 
or ditched together. 

To Ct -/''TABULATE, iiia tib'-d- 
kite v. a. 'i o floor with boards. 

CON i AC T, kon'-tikt. f. Touch, 
clofe union. 

CON I ACTION, kon tik'-f,-vui. f. 
The avft of touching. 

CONTAGION, kAn-d'-jun. f. The 

cmiflion from body in bov.y by which 
e denies are communicated; infec¬ 
tion, propagation of mifehief; pef- 
lilenre, ' nic.nious emanations. 

CON’I AG 1GU J, kv.n-ta'-jCis. a. J 
tedious, cauglit by approach. 

CON fAGKJUSN hsS, kon-iil' juf- 
r.if. ’The tjuality of being con¬ 
tagious. 

To CO;N TAIN, LAn-ta'n. v. a. To 
hold as a vef.’el ; to comprife, as a 
writing ; toreftrairi, to with-hold. 

IN* CO s'j AIN, Lv'-n-ta'n. v. n. To 
live in c;>iiiinonet*. 

CONTAINABLE, kAn-d'-r.Abl. a. 

IVfiible to be contained. 

io CC.N i AMJ kon-tani'-I- 

t.ate. v. a To defile, to corrupt 
by bafe miyu-re. 

j^CON'i'AM 1N ATK, k An-t:\ni'-I-nate. 
a. Polluted, defiled. 

CON TAM 1N A I ION, kAn-timf- 
na'-fhAn. f. Pollution, defilement. 

X 1 ’ f a '1 o 
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To CONTEMN, kin-tSm'. v. a. To 

defpife, to fcorn, to ne- left. 

CONTEMNER, kon-tim’-nfir. f. 
One that contemns, a dcfpifer. 

To CONTEMPER, kon-tem'-pir. 
v. a. To moderate. 

CONTEMPER AMENT, kin-t^m'- 
pfi-ra-ment. f. The degree of any 
quality. 

To CONTEMPERATE, kt'm-iem'- 
pe-rate. v. a. To moderate, to 
temper. 

CONTEMPERATION, kAn-tSm- 
pe-ra'-fliun. f. The aft of mode¬ 
rating or tempering; proportionate 
mixture, proportion. 

To CONTEMPLATE, kon-t£m'- 
plate. v. a. To iludy, to medi¬ 
tate. 

To CONTEMPLATE, kAn-t£m'- 
plate. v. n. Tomufe, to think Ru- 
diouflv with long attention. 

CONTEMPLATION,kin-tem-pla'- 
fhun. f. Meditation, lludious 
thought on any fubjeft ; holy me¬ 
ditation ; Rudy, oppofed to aftion. 

CONTEMPLATIVE, kon-tAmp'-la- 
tlv. a. Given to thought, flu - 
dious, employed in Rudy ; having 
the power of thought. 

CON TEM PLATI VELY,kon-temp'- 
iu-tjv-ly. ad. Thoughtfully, atten¬ 
tively. 

CONTEMFLATOR, k6n'-tem-pla- 
tnr. f. One employed in Rudy. 

CON TEM HORARY, kon-tern'-pO- 
rer-y. a. Living in the fame age ; 
born at the fame time ; exifling at 
the fame point of time. 

CONTEMPORARY, kon-tem'-pA- 
rer-y. f. One who lives at the fame 
time with another. 

To CONTEMPORISE, kin-iAm'- 
pS-rlze. v. a. To make contem¬ 
porary. 

CONTEMPT, kAn-tAmpt'. f. The 
aft of defpifing others, fcorn ; the 
Rate of being defpifed, vilenefs. 

CONTEMPTIBLE, kon-temp'-tlbl. 
a. Worthy of contempt, deferving 
fcorn ; defpifed, fcorned, neglefted. 

CON TEM PTIBLKNHSS, kAn- 
temp'-tibl-nis. f. The Rate of being 
contemptible; vilenefs, cheapnefs. 


CONTEMPTIBLY, kAn-timp'-tlb- 
ly. ad. Meanly, in a manner de¬ 
ferving contempt. 

CON TEM PTUOUS, kon-tem p'-tu¬ 
ns. a. Scornful, apt to defpife. 

CONTEMPTUOUSLY, kAn-tAmp'- 
tu uf-ly. ad. With fcorn, with de- 
fpite. 

CONTEMPTUOUSNESS, kAn- 
temp’-tu-uf-nis. f. Difpofition to 


contempt. 

ToCONTEND, kon-tend'. v. n. To 
ftrive, to flruggle in oppoRtion ; to 
vie, to aft in emulation. 

ToCONTEND, kAn-t6nd'. v.'a- 
To difpute any thing, to conteR. 

CONTEMN DENT, kAn-ten'-d<hu. f. 
Antagoniil, opponent. 

CONTENDER, kon-ten'-dur. f. 
Combatant, champion. 

CONTENT, kon-tent'. a. Satif- 
fied fo as not to repine, eafy. 

To CONTENT, kon-tent'. v. a. To 
fatisfy fo as to Rop complaint; to 
pleafe, to gratify. 

CONTENT, kon-tent'. f. Mode¬ 
rate happinefs ; acquiefcence ; that 
which is contained, or included in 
anything; the power of contain 
ing, extent, capacity ; that which 
is comprifed in a writing—in this 
fenfe ufed only ii, the plural. 

CONTENTED, kon-ten'-tid. part, 
a. Satisfied, at quiet, not repin- 
ing. 

CONTENTION, kon-ten'-fliitn. f. 
Strife, debate, conteR ; emulation, 
endeavour to excel. 

CONTENTIOUS, kon-tcn'-fln'.s. a. 
Quarrelfome, given to debate, per- 
verfe. 


CONTENT l OUS LY, kon -ten'-Riuf- 
ly. ad. Perverfely, quarrelfoniely. 

CONTENTIOUSNESS, kon u’n'- 
fliuf-njs. f. Pronenefs to conteR. 

CONTENTI.ESS, kon-tent'-lls. a. 
Difcontented, diflatinfied, uncafy. 

CONTENTMENT, kon-rent'-inent. 
f. Acquiefcenpe without plenary 
fatisfaftion; gratification. 

.CONTERMINOUS, kAn-ter'-mi- 
nu$. a. Bordering upon. 

CbNTERRANEOUS, kAn-ter ra'- 


nyus. a. 


Of the fame country. 

To 
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To CONTEST, kAn-teft'. v. a. To 

difpute, to controvert, to litigate. 

To CON TEST, kon-telP. v. n. To 
ilrive, to contend ; to vie, to emu¬ 
late. 

CONTEST, kAn'-rell. f. Difpute, 
difference, debate. 

CONTESTABLE, kAn-tcE-tabl. a. 
Difputable, controvertible. 

CONTEST ABLE NESS, kAn-t 
t:ibl-nis. f. Poflibility of conrc !t. 

CON TEST ATlON.kon -tef-tii'- i'll u n. 
f. The att of contefting, debate, 
tlrife. 

To CONTEX, kAn-teks'. v. a. To 
weave together. 

CONTEX T, kon'-tekil. f. The ge¬ 
neral feries of a difeourfe. 

CONTEXT, kon-tektV. a. Knit to¬ 
gether, firm. 

CONTEX'l URE, koa-tekc'-tfliur. f. 
'The difpofition ct parts one among 
another, the fyfictn, the cnnllitution. 

CON TIG NAT I ON, kon-tfg-ni'- 

llu'in. f. A frame of beams or 
boards joined together; the ait of 
framing or joining a fabrick. 

CONTIGUI TY, kbn-ti-gu'-i-ty. f. 
Actual contait, nearneis of iitua- 
tion. 

CONTIGUOUS. kon-tig'-u-u S . a . 
JVIeeting fo as to touch, bordering 
upon. 

CONTIGUOUSLY, kAn-tlg'-fi-Af- 
ly. ad. Without any intervening 
(paces. 

CONTI G UO US N E S S, kAn-t fg'-fi - 
uf-nis. f. Clofe connection. 

CONTINENCE, kAn'-tl-nAnfe. 1 r 

CONTINKNCY,kon'-ti-ncn-fy. S 
Reltraint, command of one’s felf; 
challity in general ; forbearance of 
lawful pleafure; moderation in law¬ 
ful pleafures. 

CONTINENT, kon'-tl-nent. a. 
Chafte, abllemious in lawful plca- 
fures ; restrained, moderate, tem¬ 
perate. 

CONTINENT, kon’-ti-nent. f. Land 
not disjointed by the fea from other 
lands; that which contains any 
thing. 

To CONTINGE, kon-tinj'e.* v. a. 
'To touch, to reach. 


CONTINGENCE, k6n-,dtT- 

CONTINGENCY, kon-tln'- 
jen-fG 

The quality of being fortuitous, 
accidental poflibility. 

CONTINGENT, kin-tin'-jint. a. 
Falling out by chance, accidental. 

CONTINGENT, kon-tln'-jint. f. 

A thing in the hands of chance; a 
proportion that falls to any perfon. ' 
upon a division. 

CONTiNGENTLY, kon-tln'-jent- 
ly. ad. Accidentally; without any 
fettled rule. 

CONT1NG F.NTNESS, kAn-ttV- 

jcnt-nls. f. Accideiualoefe. . - 

CONTINUAL, kon-tiV-ual.. a. ; 
Inceflant, proceeding without inter-_ 
motion ; i i law, a continual claim 
is made from time to time, within - 
every year and day. 

CON TINUALLY, kin-iin'-i-itf. } 
ad. Without paufe, without inter- , 
ruption ; without ceafing. 

CONTINUANCE, kon-dn'-u-infe. 
f. Succeflion uninterrupted ; per¬ 
manence in one (late ; abode in a ,• 
place ; duration, lallingnefs ; per- 
feverance. 

CONTINUATF., kAn-tin'-u-ite. a. 
Immediately united ; uninterrupt¬ 
ed, unbroken. 

CONTINUATION, kAn-tk-u-3.’-- 
Ihun. f. Protradlion, or fuccefliow 1 , 
uninterrupted. 

CONTINU -Vi IVE, ’ kon-tin'-d-l- 
tiv. f. An exprefiion noting per-' 
manencc or duration. ; 

CONTI NUATOR, kon-tin’-ii-a-tirv; 
f. He that continues or keeps up 1 
the feries or fucceflion. 

To CONTINUE, kon-tiV-fi. v. n.' 
'To remain in the fame ftate; to- 
laft, to be durable ; to perfevere. 

To CONTINUE, kAn-tin'-fi. v. a. 
To protraft, or repeat without in-, 
terruption ; to unite without 
chafrn, or intervening fubftance. 

CONTINUEDLY, kAn-dn'-A-Ad-ty,: 
ad. Without interruption, without' 
ceafing. i 

CONTINUER,kAn-tln'-u-ur. f. Ond 
that has the power of perfeveranceJ 

con4 




Continuity, kin r. 

Connection uninterrupted, cohesion; 
the texture or cohefion of the parts 
of an animal bodv. 

CONTINUOUS, "kon- tln'-u-us. a. 

Joined together, without the inter- 

- vention of any fpnee. 

To CONTORT, kcm- tort'. v. a. To 
twift, to writhe. 

CONTORTION, KWtor'-Sbin. f. 
Twift, wry motion, He.vure. 

CONTOUR, kon-to'r. f. The out¬ 
line, the line by which any figuie is 
defined or te-niinatcd. 

CONTRA, kon'-tra. A Latin prepo¬ 
sition, ufed in composition, which 
Signifies, again#. 

CONTRABAND. kin’-trA-bAnd. a. 
Prohibited, illegal, unlawful. 

To CONTRACT, kon-t.Aki'. v. a. 
To draw together, to fiiorten ; to 
bring two parties together, to make 
a bargain ; to betroth, to affiance ; 
to get a habit of; to abridge, to 
epitomife. 

To CONTRACT, W>n-trAkt‘. v. n. 
To Shrink up, to grow Short; to 
bargain, as to contrail for a quan¬ 
tity of provisions. 

CONTRACT, kon'-trakr. f. A bar¬ 
gain, a compact; an alt whereby a 
man and woman are betrothed to 
oile another; a writing in which 
the terms of a bargain are included. 

SONTRACTEDNESS, k6n-trak'- 
ted nR. f. The Slate of being con¬ 
tracted. 

2QNTRACTIBIL1TY, Un-trAk-tl- 
bH'-I-ty’. f, PoSiibility of being 
contracted. 

CONTRACTIBLE, kon-rAk'-tlbl. 
a. Capa le of contrallion. ' 1 

:ONTRACTIBLENESS,k6n-trlk'- 
tibl-nls. f. The quality of Suffer¬ 
ing contrallion. 

CONTRACTILE, W>n-trA'k-tII. a. 
Having the power of Shortening ii- 
felf. 

IONTRACTION, Un-trAk'-Shin. f. 

’The all of contracting or Shorten¬ 
ing 5 the all of Shrinking or Shrivel¬ 
ling; the Rate of being con trailed, 
drawn into a narrow compafs; in 
grammar, the reduction of two vow- 
,l. . 
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els or fyllables to one; abbrevia¬ 
tion, as the writing is full of con¬ 
tractions. 

CONTRACTOR, kcWtrAk'-tur. f. 

■ One of the parties to a contrail fflr- 
bargain. 

To CONTRADICT, kon-trA-diktk 
v. a. To oppofe verbally, to deny ; 
to be contrary to. 

CON TR AD ICTE R, kAn - trA dI 
tur. f. One that con trad ills, an 
oppofer. 

CONTRADICTION. lYm-trAdJk - 
Shun. f. Verba] opposition, con¬ 
troversial aSIertion ; opposition ; iu- 
conSiftency, incongruity ; contra¬ 
riety in thought or efiefl. 

CON TR A DICTSOUS, kon-trr-dik - 
Shits, a. Filled with contradiHiop!-, 
inconfiftein ; incline! to contradict. 

C O N T R A DICTlOUoNES S, W. n - 

t:A-dIk'-ti'i:i'-njs. f. inconhltencv. 

CON’S RADIO'S OR1LY, i.-' n- tT- 

dik'-tir-j-iy. ad. inconilltently with 
himfelf; opnofitely to others. 

CONTRADJCTURY, kon -trA-dik'- 
tur-y. a. Oppotite to, inconSiilent 
with ; in logick, chat which is in the 
fulleil opposition. 

CON TRA DICTORY, kon - trA-d ik- 
tur-^. f. A proportion which op- 
pofes another in all its terms, in¬ 
con fiSlency. 

CONTRADISTINCTION, kon-tra 
dlf-tlnk'-Ihun. f. Dillinltion by 
oppofitc qualities. 

To CON'IRA DISTINGUISH, kon 
tra-d!f-t]ng'-gwilh. v. a. 'I’o dillin- 
guifh by oppoiite qualities. 

CONTRA FiSSU RE, kon ti A-fik- 

Ihi’ire. 1". A crack of the Skull, 
where the blow was in Hilled, is 
called fiSlure ; but in the contrary 
part, contrafiffure. 

To CONTRAINDICATE, kon-tra- 
in'-di-kace. v. a. 'I’o point out 
feme peculiar fytnptom, contrary to 
the general tenonr of the malady. 

CONTRAINDICATION, kon-tra- 
in-di-kA'-Shun. f. An indication or 
fymptom, which forbids that to be 
done, which the main fcope of a 
difeaie points out at firSl. 

CONTRaMURE, kon-tra-mu'r.e. f. 

An 



rcwn 

An out-wall built about the main 

wall of a city. 

CONTR AN ITENCY, kon-tri-n!'- 
ten-fy'. f. Re-adlion, a refiftency 
' againft preflure. 

CONTRAPOSITION, kon-tr£-po- 
ziih'-un. f. A placing over againft. 

CON T ft A REGULAR!T Y, kon-tra- 
rcg-tt -lir'-i-tj'. f. Contrariety to rule. 

CONTRAIU AW'J 1 , k6n-tra'-ry£nt. a. 
Inconfiflcnt, contradictory. 

CON Tit ARIES, kin'-tri-rj-z. f. 
'Things of oppofite natures or qua¬ 
lities; in logick, proportions which 
dfitroy each other. 

CONTRARIETY, koa'-tra-rl'ety. 
T. Repugnance, oppofition ; in- 
<nnfiflency, quality or polition de- 
ftruCtive of its oppefiie. 

CONTRARILY, kou'-tri-r^ ly. ad. 
In a manner contrary ; different 
w.i>s, in oppofite directions. Little 
ufed. 

C ONl'R ARlNESS, k<W~tr:i ry-nfs. 
f. Contrariety, oppoiition. 

CoNYRARIOUS, kin-tr&'-ryis. a. 
Oppofite, repugnant. 

CONTRARIOUSLY, kon-tia'-ryif- 
!y. ad. Oppofitely. 

CONTRARIWISE, kon'-tni-ry-wlfe. 
ad. Converfely ; on the contrary. 

CONTRARY, kon'-tra-iy. a. Op- 
p. iite, contradictory ; inconfiftenr, 
difagreeing; adverfe, in an oppofite 
direction. 

CONTRARY, kun'-tra-ry. f. A 
thing of c>ppofite qualities ; a pro- 
pofition contrary to feme other; 
in oppofition, on the other fide; to 
a contrary purpofe. 

CONTRAST, kon'-traft. f. Oppo¬ 
fition and diiSmilitude of figures, by 
which one contributes to the viabi¬ 
lity or effect of another. 

To CONTRAST, Un-trail*. v. a. 
'To place in oppoiition ; to fhew 
another fipure to advantage. 

CONTR AV ALL ATION, k’m-tra- 
vAl-la'-Ihun. , f. Tne fortification 
thrown up to hinder the Tallies of 
the garrilon. 

To CONTRAVT.NI',, kon-tr'-*c'ne. 
v. h. To oppofe, to obufuci, to 
baflle. 
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CONTRAVENER, k£a^Ujii. : 

f. He who oppofes another.■' - * • : 
CONTRAVENTION, k6n-tri-v4n'- 
lhun. f. Oppofition. 

CONTRECT ATION, k6n-trik-t4 e - 
fhun. f. A touching ; the adl of. 
handling. 

CONTRJ H UTARY, kon-trlb'-u t£r- 
f. a. Paying tribute to the fame 
lovereign. 

To CON 1'RlBUTE,kon-trlb'-fit.v.a. 
To give to fome common Hock. 

To CON TRIBUTE, 1: o n -1 ri b*-ft t.v.n.., 
To bear a part, to have a (hare in 
any aCl or cftefl. 

CONTRIBU TION, kin- tt l-bfi'-fhin. 

f. The acl of promoting fome de- 
fig n in eonjundlion with other per- 
fons ; that which is given by feve* 
ral hands for fome common pur- 
pufe ; that which is paid for the fup- 
port of an army lying in a country. 

CONTRIBU i’lVE, kin-trib'-u-rfr* 
a. That which has the power or 
quality of promoting any purpofe 
in concurrence with other motives. 

CONTRIBU rOR,k6u-trib'-u-tur. f. 
One that bears apart in fome com¬ 
mon defign. 

CONTRIJG UTORY, kAn-trfb'-u-tfir- 
y. a. Promoting the fame end, 
btinging afiiilance to fome joint 
deficn. 

To CONTRISTATE, kin-trL'-tite,- 
v. a. To fadden, to make forrow¬ 
ful. Not ufed. 

CON TRI STATION, kin-trlf-ti'- 
lhuu. f. The adl of making fad* 
the fiate of being made fad. Not 
ufed. % 

CONTRITE, kon'-trite, a. Bruifedfe 
much worn ; worn with forrow., 
ha railed with the lenfe of guilt, 
penitent. 

CONTRITENESS, kon-trl'te-nls. f. 
Contrition, repentance. 

CONTRITION, k&n-ttiih'-Sn. f. 

The aCt of grinding or rubbjng to 
powder ; penitence, forrow fot fin. 

CONTKIVABLK, fctm-trl-vibl/ aL 
Pofilble to be planned by tbe mind. 
CONTRIVANCE’, kon-trl'-vaiife. f.*! 
The adl of contriving ; fcheme,* 
plan ; a plot, an aitifice. 
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To CONTRIVE, kSn-trl've. v. a. 

To plan out; to find out means. 
To CONTRIVE, k6n-trf'vc. v. n. 

To form or defign, to plan. 
CONTRIVEMENT, kon-trf've- 
ment. f. Invention. 
CONTRIVER, kon-tri’-vur. f. An 
in venter. 

CONTROL, kon-trul. f. A regifier 
or account kept by another officer, 
_ t . that each may be examined by the 
Other; cheik, refiraint; power, au¬ 
thority, fuperir.trndence. 

;|To CONTROL, kcWtro'i. v. a. To 
"beep under check by a counter- 
reckoning; to govern, to reilrain, 
to confute. 

CON TR OLL A BL E, kAn -tro'I - ibl. a. 
Subjeft to control, fubjedt to be 
over-ruled. 

CONTROfeLER, kon-t.«Vl ir. f. 
One that has the power of govern¬ 
ing or reflraining. 

CONTROLLERSHIP, kon-trO'l-ir- 
fhlp. f. The office of a controller. 
CONTROLMENT, kun-tru'I-mdu. 
f. The power or aft of fuperin- 
tending or reftraining, refiraint; op- 
pofition, confutation. 

Controversial, kin-tr&-vjr'- 

fhal. a. Relating to difputes, dif- 
putatious. 

CONTROVERSY, kon'-tru-ver-fy’. 
f. Difpute, debate ; a fuit in law; 
a quarrel. 

To CONTROVERT, kin'-tnWrt. 

v. a. To debate, to difpute any 
r thing in writing. 
CONTROVERTIBLE, kon-trd- 
v&rt'-lbl. a. Dil’putable. 

CON 1 ROVER! 1ST, kin'-tr6-ver- 
lilt. f. Difputant. 
CONTUMACIOUS, k6n-t6~nuY- 
k flifis. a. Obfiinate, perverfe, fiub- 
v- born. 

Contumaciously, kin-tu-mY- 

fbis-iy. ad. Gbftinately, inllexi- 
bly, perverfely. 

CONTUMACIOUSNESS, kuii-ti- 
mY-fhif-nls. f. Obftinacy, per- 

Ip v*i pfp 

CONTUMACY, k&n'-td-mi-tf. f. 

Qbftinacy, perverfenefi,; in law, a 
wilful contempt and difobedience 
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to any lawful fummons or judicial 

order. 

CONTUMELIOUS, k6n-ti-me'* 
Jyus. a. Reproachful, farcaftick; 
inclined to utter reproach ; produtr*- 
tive of reproach, fliameful. 

CONTUMELlOUSLY, kon-tiV mc’- 
lyuf-ly. ad. Reproachfully, con- 
temptuoufly. 

CONTUMKLIOUSNESS, knn'-tii- 
me'-lyuf-nis. f. Rudenefs,reproach. 

CONTUMELY, k6n'-ui-m£-K'. f. 
Contemptuoufnefs, bitternefs of 
language, reproach. 

To CON 1TJSE, kon-tu'ae. v. a. To 
beat together, tobruife; to bruife 
the flelh without a breach of the 
continuity. 

CONTUSION,kbn-tii'-zhin. f. The 
aft of beating or bruifing ; the Hate 
of being beaten or bruifed ; a bruife. 

CONVALESCENCE, kon-%' 
les'-fenfe. 

CONVALESCENCY, kin-v 
liV-fen-fy. 

Renewal of health, recovery 
difeafe. 

CON V ALESCENT, kin-va-les'- 
fent. a. Recovering. 

To CONVENE, kon-ve'ne. v. n. To 
come together, to afiemble. 

To CONVENE, kin-ve'ne. v. a. To 
call together, to afiemble, to con¬ 
voke ; to fummon judicially. 

CONVENIENCE, kbn-ve'- 
nyenfe. 

CONVENIENCY, kon-vY- 

l r x 

nyen-ly. 

comniodioufnefs, caufe of eafe, ac¬ 
commodation ; fitnefs of time or 
place. 

CONVENIENT, kin-ve'-nyent. a. 
Fit, fuitablc, proper. 

CONVENIENTLY, kon-vY-nyrnt 
lv. ad. Commodioufly, fitly. 

CONVENT, k6n'-vent f. An af- 
fembly of religious perlons; a reli¬ 
gious houfe, a monaftery, a nun- 
nery. 

To CONVENT, konivent*. v. a. To 
call before a judge or judicature. 
Not in ufe. 

CONV-EN TICLE, kon'-ven-tlkl. f. 
An aftembly, a meeting.; an aflem- 

bly 
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bly for worftiip'j/ a fecret aflemblvi 
CONVENTICLER, k6n'-v£n-tlk- 
It'ir. f. One that fupports or fre¬ 
quents private and unlawful aflem- 
ulies. 

CONVENTION, k6n-ven'-fhun. f. 
The a£l of coming together, union, 
coalition ; an affembly ; a contrail, 
an agreement for a time. 
CONVENTIONAL, kon-v6n'-fli&n- 
iil. a. Stipulated, agreed on by 

comp aft. 

CON V KNTIONAR Y, kin-vin'- 

lliun-er-y. a. Ailing upon con¬ 
tract, fettled by iHpulations. 
CONVENTUAL, kon-ven'-tu-Al. a. 

Belonging to a convent, monallick. 
CO N V E N YU A L, kcSn-vin'-tu-AL f. 
A monk, a nun, one that lives in a 
convent. 

To CONVERGE, kon-ver'jc. v. n. 
To tend to one point from different 
places-. 

CON VER.GENT,kon-ver'.jent. > 
CONVERGING,kon-ver'-jlng. j a ' 
'fending to one point from different 
places. 

CONVERSABLE, kJm-vii'-sIbl. a. 
Qualified lor converfation, fit for 
company. 

CON VK KS ABLENESS, kon-ver'- 


CONVERSANT, 


5 hon'-vor-fen 
( kon-ver'-fer 


sibi-nls. f. The quality of being 
a pleating companion. 

CON VERsABLY, kon-ver'-slb-ly. 
ad. In a converfable manner. 

r-lent. 
'■nt. 

a. Acquainted with, familiar; hav¬ 
ing intercomfc with any, acquaint¬ 
ed ; relating to, concerning. 

CON VERS AT I ON, kon-ver-sa'- 
Eiun. f. Familiar difeourfe, chat, 
cafy talk ; a particular ail of dif- 
courfing upon any fubjeil ; com¬ 
merce, intercourfe, familiarity ; be¬ 
haviour, manner of ailing in com¬ 
mon life. 

To CONVERSE, kon-ver'fe. v. n. 
To cohabit with., to hold intercourfe 
with; to be acquainted with; to 
difeourfe familiarly upon any fqj>- 
jeft; to have commerce with a dif¬ 
ferent fex. * . 

CONVERSE, kon'-virfe. f. Man- 
Vol. I. 
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ner of difeourfing in familiar 
acquaintance, cohabitation, famili¬ 
arity ; with geometricians it meant ’ 
the contrary. 

CONVERSELY, k6n-v5r'fe-If. ad. 
With change of order, reciprocally. 

CONVERSION* kon-v£r'-fhun. f. 
Change from one Hate into another, 
tranfmutation ; change from repro¬ 
bation to grace ; change from one 
religion to another. 

CONVERSIVE, k<Sn-v£r'-s!v. a. 
Converfible, fociable. 

To CONVERT, kon-vert'. v. a. To’ 
change into another fubltan?e, to 
tranfmute ; to change from one re¬ 
ligion to another ; to turn from a 
bad to a good life ; to apply to any 
ufe, to appropriate. 

To CONVERT, kon-virt'. v. n. To 
undergo a change, to be tranfmuted. 

CONVERT, kon'-vert. f. A perfon. 
converted from one opinion to ano¬ 
ther. 

CONVERTER, kon-vert'-ur. f. One 
that makes converts. 

CONVERTIBILITY, kon-v4r-tf- 
,blI'-{-ty. f. The quality of being 
poffible to be converted. 

CONVERTIBLE, k6n-ver'-tlbl. a. 
Sufceptible of change, tranfmut- 
able; fo much alike as that one may 
be ufed for the other. 

CON VKRTIBL Y, k6.i-v£r'- t Ib-lf, 
ad. Reciprocally. 

CONVERTlTE, k.V-vir-iite. f. A 
convert. 

CONVEX, kin'-veks. a. Riting irt 
a circular form, oppofite to con¬ 
cave. 

CONVEX, kon'-veks. f. A convex 
body. 

CONVEXED, kon-vekft'. part, a. 
Protuberant in a circular form. 

CONVEXEDLY, k6n-v£k'-ftd-#. 
ad. In a convex form. 

CONVEXITY, k6n-v£ks'-f-tf. £ 
Protuberance in a circular form. 

CONVEXLY, kon-veks’-l^. ad. Itt 
a convex form. 

CONVEXNESS, kSn-viks'-nls. f. 
Spheroidical protuberance, convex- 

CONVEXO-CONCAVE,k6n'. v ikf- 
G g 6-k6n?'- 
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ft-k£rt"-klve. si. Hawing the hol¬ 
low on the iitfide, corrrefpOndirig to 
the external protuberance. 

To CONVEY, kon-vS'. v. a. To 
carry, to tranfport from one place 
to another; to hand from one to 
another; to movefecretly; to tranf- 
tnit; to transfer; to deliver to an¬ 
other ; to impart. 

CONVEYANCE, kon-vfc'-anfe. f. 
The adt of removing any thing; 
way for carriage or traniporration ; 
the method of removing fecretly ; 
the means by which any thing is 
conveyed; delivery from one to an¬ 
other ; adl of transferring property ; 
writing by which property is trans¬ 
ferred. 

CON VEYANCER.kon-ve' an-fur. f. 
A lawyer who draws writings by 
which property is transferred. 
CONVEYER, kon-vS'-ur. f. One 
who carries or tranfmits any thing. 
To CONVICT, k&n-vik'c. v. a. To 
prove guilty, to deteft in gu : lt ; to 
confute ; to difcover to be falfe. 
CONVICT, k6n-vik't. a. Couvicted, 
detedled in guilt. 

CONVICT, kon'-vlkt. f. A perfon 
call at the bar. 

CONVICTION, kon-vlk'-fhun. f. 
Detedtion of guilt; the aft of con¬ 
vincing, confutation. 
CONVICTiVE, kon-vlk'-tfv. a. 

Having the power of convincing. 
To CONVINCE, kon-vinTe. v. a. 
To force another to acknowledge a 
contehed pofition ; to convidt. 
CONVINCEMENT, kin-vln'fe- 
ment. f. Convidlion. 

CON VINCIBLE, kin-vin'-slbl. a. 
Capable of convidlion ; capable of 
being evidently difproved. 
CONViNCJNGLY, kon-vln'-sing- 
. 1^. ad. In fuch a manner as to 
leave no room for doubt. 
CONVINCINGNESS, kon-vin'- 
slng-nls. f. The power of con¬ 
i’ vincing. 

To CONVIVE, kon-vl've. v. a. To 
• entertain, to feail. Obfolete. 
CONVfVAL, k6n-vl'-val. 1 
^ONvivial, k&n-viv'-yii. f a - 
Relating-toaneatertainment, fefi.il, 

' ftrcial. 


CONUNDRUM, k?>-nun'-drfim. f. A 
low jell, a quibble. 

To CONVOCATE, kon'-v?, Late, 
v. a. To call together. 

CONVOCATION, k6n-v6- NY-lhun.^ 
f. The adt of calling to an afiembly ; 
an afiembly ; an afiembly of the 
clergy for confultation upon mat¬ 
ters ecclefinllical. 

To CONVOKE, l.&n-vo'ke. v. a. 
To cal] together, to fummon to an 
afiembly. 

To CONVOLVE, kon-v.Mv'. v. a. 
To roll together, to roll one part 
upon another. 

CONVOLUTED, k<'m-v<Vlu'-tiJ. 
part. a. Twilled, rolled upon it- 
felf. 

CONVOLUTION, Un-vi-KV-flum. 
f. The adt of rolling any thing 
upon itfelf; the Hate of rolling to¬ 
gether in company. 

To CONVOY, kon-voy". v. a. To 
accompany by land or fea, for the 
fake of defence. 

CONVOY, kon'-voy. f. Attendance 
at fea or on the road by wav of de¬ 
fence ; the adt of attending as a de¬ 
fence. 

CONUSANCE, kon'-ii-fanfe. f. 
Cognifancc, notice. A law term. 

To CONVULSE, kon-vul'fe. v. a. 
To give an irregular and involun¬ 
tary motion to the parts of any body. 

CONVULSION, kin-vfil'-flmn. f. A 
convulfion is an involuntary con. 
.tradlion of the fibres and mufcles ; 
an irregular and violent motion, 
commotion. 

CON VULSlVE.k&n-vftl'-sIr.a. Giv¬ 
ing twiches or fpaftns. 

CONY, kftn'-n^. f. A rabbit, ?n ani¬ 
mal that burroughs in the ground. 

CONY-BOROUGH, kfin'-n£-bAr-6. 
f. A place where rabbits make their 
holes in the ground. 

To CONY CATCH, kun'-n^-k&tch. 
v. n. To cheat, to bite, to trick. 
Now obfolete. . 

To COO, k&'. v. n. To cry as a 
■dove or pigeon. 

COQK, ko'k. f. One whofe profelfion 
is to drefs and prepare vidluals for 
the table. 


COOK- 
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COOK-MAID, k6'k-mad. f. A maid 
that dreiles provifions. 

COOK-ROOM, ktYk-rbm. f. A room 
in which provifions are prepared for 
the Ihip’s crew. 

To COOK, ko'k. v. a. To prepare 
victuals lor the table. 

COOKERY, kb'k-er-ry. f. The art 
of drcfiing victuals. 

COOL, kol. a. Somewhat cold, ap¬ 
proaching to cold ; not zealous, not 
fond. 

COOL, kiYI. f. Freedom from heat. 

To COOL, ko'J. v. a. To make 

cool, to allay heat ; to quiet paf- 
fion, to calm anger. 

To COOL, k.VL v. n. To grow lcfs 
hot ; to grow lefs warm with re¬ 
gard to paffion. 

COOLEis, ko'-lur. f. Thatwhich has 
the power of cooling the body ; a 
\efiel in which anything is made 
coo!. 

COOLLY, ko-!y. ad. Without heat, 
O'- lharp cold ; without palfion. 

COOLNESS, ku’l-nis. f. Gcntlecold, 
a io;t or mild degree of cold ; want 
of aired ion, difinclinalion ; freedom 
from paflion. 

COOM, kcYin. f. Soot that gathers 
over an oven’s mouth ; that matter 
that works out of the wheels of car¬ 
riages. 

COOMB, kcYm. f. A meafure of 
corn containing four bufitels. 

COOP, kiV,>- f. A cage, a pen for 
animals as poultry or llieep. 

To COOP, kcYp. v. a. To fliut up 
in a narrow com pal’s, to cage. 

('O' TEE, ko-pe'.. f. A motion in 
dancing. 

COOLER, ho'-pur. f. One that makes 
coop-, or barrels. 

COOPERAGE, ko'-pur-fdzh. f. The 
price paid for cocpcrs work. 

To COOPERATE, ko op'-er-Ate. 
v. n. To labour jointly with another 
to the fame end ; to concur in the 
fa rue efietf. 

COOPERATION, ko-op-er-a'-fliun. 
f. The' ad of contributing or con¬ 
curring to the fame end. , 

COOPERATIVE, k0-t>p'-er-i-tlv. a. 
Promoting the fume end jointly. 
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COOPERA7 OR, k6 6 P '-|r-S-tfifA £; 
He that, by joint endeavours, pro¬ 
motes the fame end with others. 

COOPTATION, ko-op-ta'-lhun. f. . 
Adoption, afiumption. 

COORDINATE, k6 iYr-dl-n*t. a. 
Holding the fame rank. 

C GORD J N ATE L Y, k6-a'r-di-n£t- 
ly. ad. In the fame rank. 

COORDINATENESS, ko-a'r-dl- 
net-nls. f. The Hate of being coor¬ 
dinate. 

COORDINATION, k6-6r-dl-na'- 
fiiun. f. 'l’he Rate of holding the 
fame rank, collateralnefs. 

COOT, ko't. f. A fmall black water' 
fowl. 

COP, kop'. f. The head, the top of 
any thing. 

COP A RC EN ARY, ko-pa'r-ft-n&vf. 
f. Jointfucceffion to any inheritance, 

COPARCENER, ko-pi'r-fe-mir. f. 
Coparceners are fuch as have equal 
portion in the inheritance of thean- 

COPARCENY, ko-pa'r-fe-n^. f. An 
equal lhare of coparceners. 

COPARTNER, ko-pa'rt-n&r. f. One 
that has a lhare in fome common 
Hock or affair. 

C O P A RTN E RS HIP, k&- P A'rt-nur r . 
Ihip. f. The Hate of bearing an 
equal part, or poflefling an equal 
Hiare. 

CO PAT AIN, ko'-pa-tan. a. High 
raifed, pointed. Obiblete. 

COPAYVA, ko-pa'-va. f. A gum 
which dillils from a tree in Brafil. 

COPE, ko'pe. f. Any thing with 
which the head is covered ; a facer- 
dotal cloak, worn in facred mini- 
ftration ; any thing which is fpread 
over the head. 

To COPE, ko'pe. v. a. To cover, as 
with a cope; to contend with, to 
oppofe. 

To COPE, ko'pe. v. n. To-contend* 
to Hruggle, to flrive. * v . Y 

COPIER, k&p'-py-ur. f. One. that 
copies, a tranfcribtr ; a -plagiary, 
an imitator. 

COPING, kS'-ping. f. The upper tire 
of mafonry which covers the wall. 

COPIOUS, k&'-pyus. a. Plentiful, 
G g z abundant* 
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abundant, abounding in words or 
Images. 

COPIOUSLY,' ku'-pyuf-ly. ad. Plen¬ 
tifully, abundantly, in great quan¬ 
tities ; at large, diffufclv. 
COPIOUSNESS, ko'-pyiif-nls. f. 

Plenty, abundance ; exuberance of 
■ ftiie. 

COPLAND, kop’-kind. f. A piece 
of ground which terminates with an 
acute angle. 

COPPED, kopt'. a. Rifirsg to a top 
or head. 

COPPEL, fcip'-pll. f. An inftrti- 
. meat ufed in chymiilrv. Its ufe is to 
try and purify gold and filver. 
COPPER, kop'-pur. f. One of the 
fix primitive metals. 

COPPER, k&p'-pur. f. A boiler larger 
than a moveable pot. 
COPPER-NOSE, kop' pur-nofe. f. 
A red nofe. 

COPPER-PL ATE,k6p'-pur-pla'te. f. 
A plate on which pictures are en¬ 
graven. 

COPPER-WORK, kop'-pur-wurk f. 

A place where copper is manufac- 
- tured. 

COPPERAS, kon'-per-as. f. A kind 
of vitriol. 

COPPERSMITH, kop'-pnr-fmiih. f. 

'■ One that manuf.idfures copper. 
CO.PPKRWORM, kop'-pur-wurm. f. 
A little worm in Ihips ; a worm 
breeding in one’s hand. 
COPPERY, kop'-pur-y. a. Contain- 
ing copper. 

COPPICE, kcV-pIs. f. Low woods 
cut at ftatec! times for fuel. 
COPPLE-DUS’T, kAp'l-dfin. f. Pow¬ 
der ufed in purifying metals. 
COPPLED, k6p'ld. a. Riling in a 
conick form. 

COPSE, kops'. f. Short wood. 

To COPSE, hops', v. a. To prefer ve 
underwoods. 

COPULA, kop' li la. f. The word 
Which unites the fubjedl and pre¬ 
dicate of a propofition. 

$To COPULATE, kop'-u-la:e. v. a. 

To unite, to conjoin. 

To -COtUL^TE, kop'-u-lare. v. n. 

To ctfgne together as different fexes 
COPUipTION, kop-u-ia-lhun. f. 
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The congrefs or embrace of the two 
fexes 

COPULATIVE, kop'-u-la-tlv. a. A 
term of grammar. 

COPY, kop'-y. f. A tranfeript from' 
the archetype or original ; an indi¬ 
vidual book, as a good and fair 
copy ; the original, the archetype ; 
a pi&ure drawn from another pic¬ 
ture. 

COPY-BOOK, kop'-py-hok. f. A 
book in which copies are written 
for learners to imitate. 

COPY-HOLD, kAp'-py-h&id. f. A 
tenure, for which the tenant hath 
nothing to fhew but the copy of the 
rolls made by the fteward of his 
lord’s court. 

COPY-HOLDER, fcAp'-pf-h&l-dfir. 
f. One that is pofTe/lcd of land in 
copy-hold. 

To COPY, kop'-py. v. a. To tran- 
feribe, to write after an original ; 
to imitate, to propofe to imitation. 

To COPY, koV-py. v. n. 'To do any 
thing in imitation of fomethinjr 
el!r. 

COP YEP-, kor/y- ur. 1 f. One who 

COPYIST, kop'-y Ill. J copieswuc- 
inp < r pidiurvs. 

To COQUET, ko-kc-t'. v. a. To treat 
with an appearance of amorous ten . 
dernefs. 

COQUETRY, l.o kei’-ry. f. Affec¬ 
tation of amorous .'ldvanres. 

COQUET]]-., ko-ket'. f. A gay, 
airy girl, who endeavours to am act 
n t > t It. e . 

CORACLE, k-V-aki. f. A boat ufed 
in Wales bv fibers. 

CORAL, k.V-u!. f. Red coral is a 
plant of great hardnefs and- Pony 
nature while growing in the wat< 
as it is after long eepofure to the 
air ; the piece of coral which chife 
riien nfe as a plaything. 
OKaLLINE, kor'-al line. a. Con- 
filling of coral. 

CORALLINE, krV-al-lloe. f. Co¬ 
ralline is a lla-plant ufed in me- 

•dicine. 

CORALLOID, or CORALLOID- 
AL, kor'-hl-loid. a. P.efemblir.g 
cqral. 


CORANT. 
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CORANT, ko-rant'. f. A nimble 
fprightly dance. 

CORBAN, kur'-bin. f. An alms- 
baiket, a gift, an alms, 

COR BEILS, kor'-belz. f- Little baf- 
kets ufed in fortification, filled with 
earth. 

CORBEL, kor'-bel. f. In architec¬ 
ture, the reprefentation of a bafket. 

CORD, ka'rd. f. A rope, a fixing ; 
a quantity of wood for fuel ; a pile 
eight feet long, four high, and four 
broad. 

CORD-MAKER, ka'rd-ma-kir. f. 
One whofe trade is to make ropes, a 
rope-maker. 

CORD-WOOD, ka'rd-wud. f. Wood 
piled up for fuel. 

To CORD, ka'ra. v. a. To bind 
with ropes. 

CORDAGE, ka'r-dldzh. f. a quan¬ 
tity of cords. 

CORDED, ka'r-dld.a. Muc’eofropes. 

CORDELIER, kor-de-le'r.f. AFran- 
tifean frier, fo named from the cord 
which ferves him for a cindture. 

CORDIAL, Ita'r-dy&l. f. A medicine 
that increafes the force of the heart, 
or quickens the circulation ; any 
medicine that increafes ftrength ; 
any thing that comforts, gladdens, 
and exhilarates. 

CORDIAL, ka'r-dyal. a. Reviving, 
invigorating; fincere, heartv. 

CORDIALITY, kor-dvalVJ-ty. f. 
Relation to the heart; fincerity. 

CORDIALLY, kar'-dyal-^. ad. Sin¬ 
cerely, heartily. 

CORDWA1N, ka'rd-wane. f. Spanifh 
leather. 

CORDWAINER, ka'rd-w3n-ur. f. 
A Jhoe-maker. 

CORE, ko're. f. The heart; the 
inner part of any thing ; the inner 
part of a fruit which contains the 
kernel ; the matter contained in a 
boil or fore. 

CORIACEOUS, ko-ry-3'-finis, a. 
Confifting of leather; of a fubftance 
rcfcmbling leather. 

CORIANDER, k6-r^-in'-dur. f. A 
plant. 

CORINTH, kur'-rin. f. A*fmall 
fruit commonly called currant. 
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CORINTHIAN, kS-nV-tfcyin. f. I* 
generally reckoned the fourth of the 
five orders of archite&ure. 

CORK, kd'rk. f. A glandiferous tree, 
in all refpe&s like the ilex, excepting 
the bark ; the bark of the cork tree 
ufed for floppies ; the ftopple of* a 
bottle. 

To CORK, ka'rk. v. a. To put 
corks into bottles. 

CORKING-PIN, ki'r-king-pin'. f. . 
A pin of the largeft fize. 

CORKY, ka'r-ky. a. Confiding of 1 
cork. 

CORMORANT, ka'r-mi-rant. f. A 
bird that prpys upon fifh ; a glutton. 

CORN, krt'rn. f. The feeds which 
grow in ears, not in pods ; grain 
unreaped ; grain in the ear, yet un- 
threfhed ; an excrefcence on the 
feet, hard and painful. * 

To CORN, ka'rn. v. a. To fait, to 
fprinkle with fait; to form into 
fimall grains. 

CORN-FIELD, ka'rn-fe'Id. f. A field 
where corn is growing. 

CORN-FLAG,kd'rn-flag. f. Aplant: 
the leaves arc like thofe of the fleur- 

CORN-FLOOR, te'rn-fibr. f. The 
floor where corn is ftored. 

CORN-FLOWER, kdrn'-flow-fir. f. 
The blue bottle. 

CORN-LAND, kd'rn-lind. f. Land .* 
appropriated to the produdlion of 
grain. 

CORN-MILL, ka'rn-mii. f. A mill 
to grind corn into meal. 

CORN-PIPE, ka'rn-plpe. f. A pipe 
made by flitting the joint of a green 
ftalk of corn. 

CORNCHANDLER, ka'rn-tfhlnd- : 
lir. f. One that retails corn. 

CORNCUTTER, ki'rn-kit-tfir. f. 

A man whofe profeffion is to extir- . 
pate corns from the foot. 

CORNEL, ka'r-nel. 

CORNELIAN-TREE, kir-ni'- 

lyin-tre. 

T he Cornel-tree beareth the 
commonly called the cornelian--; 
cherry. 

CORNEOUS, ka'r-nf is. a. Horny, 1 
of a fubftance refembling horn. 

COR- 
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* 'CORNER, .fei'f-nfifi f. An angle j a 

fecret or remote place ; the extre¬ 
mities, the utmoft limit. 

CORNER-STONE, ki'r-nur-ll&'ne. 
f. The Rone that unites the two 
walls at the corner. 

CORNER WISE, kar-nur-wlze. ad. 
Diagonally. 

CORNET, ka'r-nit. f. A mufical in- 
Rrument blown with the mouth ; a 

' r company or troop of horfe, in this 
fenfe obfolete j the officer that bears 
the ftandard of a troop; Cornet 
of a horfe, is the lowed: part of 
his pattern that runs round the 
coffin. 

CORNICE, ka'r-nls. f. The higheft 
projection of a wall or column. 

CORNICLE, kl'r-niki. f. A little 
horn. 

CORN IGEROUS, kir-nldzh'-e-j its. 
a. Horned, having horns 

CORNUCOITiE, ka'r-ni;-ko"-py£. f. • 
The horn of plenty. 

To CORNUTE, kor-nu'te. v..a. To 
bellow horns, to cuckold. 

CORNUTED, kor-nu'-tJd. a. Graft¬ 
ed with horns, cuckolded. 

CORNUTO, kor-nu-to. f. A man 
horned, a cuckold. 

CORNY, ka'r-nj r . a. Strong or hard 
like horn, horny ; producing grain 
or corn. 

COROLLARY, kcV-6-lir-^. f. The 
concluiion ; an inference. 

CORONAL, kor'-b-nal. f. A crown, 
a garland. 

CORONA.L, ko-r&'-oal. a. Belong¬ 
ing to the top of the head. 

.CORONARY, kor'-o-ner-y. a. Re- 

: lating to a crown j it is applied in 
anatomy to arteries fancied to en- 
compafs the heart in the manner of 
a.garland. 

CORONATION, kor-o-na'-lhun. f. 
The afi or folemnity of crowning a 
king; the pomp or aftembly pre¬ 
fect at a coronation. 

CORONER, kir'-i-nir. f. An offi¬ 
cer whofe duty is to enquire, how 
<any violent death was occalioned. 

CORONET, kor'-6-net. f. An infe¬ 
rior crown wprn by the nobility. 

CORPORAL, kl'r-po-rai. f. The 
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lowed officer of the Infantry; a low 

fea-officer. 

CORPORAL, ka'r-po-ral.^ a. Re¬ 
lating to the body, belonging to the 
body ; material, not fpiritual. 

CORPORALITY, kar-pb-ntl'-i-t^. f. 
The quality of being embodied. 

CORPORALLY, ka'r-po-ril-y. ad. 
Bodily. 

CORPOR ATE,ka'r-p6-rct. a. United 
in a body or community. 

CORPORATiON,kor-po ra'-fliun.f. 
A body politick. 

CORPOREAL, kor-po'-ryal. a. Hav¬ 
ing a body, not immaterial. 

CORPOREITY, kor-po-rc'-l-ty. f. 
Materiality, bodylinefs. 

CORPS, kb’re. J {. Ahody; a car- 

CORPSE, ka'rpfe. \ cafe, a dead 
body, a corfe ; a body of forces. 

CORPULENCE, kd'r-pu-lenfe. 1 r 

CORPU LENCY.ka'r- pu-lcn-ly. J 
liulkinefs of body, fleffiinef's. 

CORPULENT, ’kar-pii-ieut. a. 
Flcffly, bulky. 

CORPUSCLE, ka'r-putkl. f. A fmall 
body, an atom. 

CORPUSCULAR, kor-pis'-kd-i 
lcr. I 

CORPUSCULAR1AN,kor-pus- f a * 
ku-la'-ryan. J 

Relating to bodies, comprifing bo¬ 
dies. 

To CORRADE, kor-nYJe. v. a. To 
rub off, to ferape together. 

COR RADI AT I ON, k,',r-ra-dy-.i'- 

ffiun. f. A conjunction of rays in one 
point. 

To CORRECT, kor-rekt'. v. a. To 
puniih, to chauiie ; to amend ; to 
obviate the qualities of one ingre¬ 
dient by another. 

ORRLCT, kor-rekt'. a. Revifed or 
iinilhed with exactnefs. 

CORRECTION, kbr-rek'-lhun. f. 
Punilhment, difeipline; amend¬ 
ment ; that which is fubdituted in 
the place of any thing wrong ; re- 
prehenfion ; abatement of noxious 
qualities, by the addition of fome- 
thirjg contrary. 

CO'RRECTIONER, kor-rek'-ihurt- 
ur.^f. Ajayl-bird. Obfolete. 

CORRECTIVE, kir-rck'-tiv. a. 

Having 
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Having the poweF to alter or ob- 
. viate any bad qualities. 

CORRECTIVE, k6r-rek'-tiv. f. That 
which has the power of altering or 
obviating any thing amifs; limita¬ 
tion, reftridtion. 

CORRECTLY, kor-ickt'-iy. ad. Ac¬ 
curately, exadlly. 

CORRECTNESS, k&r-rekt'-nls. f. 
Accuracy, exadnefs. 

CORRECTOR, kor-rek'-tfir. f. He 
that amends, or alters, by punish¬ 
ment ; he that revifes any thing to 
free it from faults ; fuch an ingre¬ 
dient in a compofition, as guards 
againft or abates the force of an¬ 
other. I 

To CORRELATE, kor-re-Iake. v. n. i 
To have a reciprocal relation, as 
father and fon. 

CORRELATE, kcV-rS-late. f. One 
that Hands in the oppolite rela¬ 
tion 

CORRELATIVE, k6r-rdl'-i-tiv. a. 
Having a reciprocal relation. 

CORRELATIVENESS, kor-rdl'-i- 
tlv-nis. f. The Hate of being corre¬ 
lative. 

CORRUPTION, kor-rep'-fhun. f. 
Chiding, reprehenfton, reproof. 

To CORRESPOND, kor-ref-pond'. 
v. n. To /t«it, to anfwer, to fit; to 
keep up commerce with another by 
alternate letters. 

CORRESPONDENCE, kir-ref- -j 
pon'-diVnfe. / c 

CORRESPONDENCY, kor-rif- f *• 

pbn'-dcn -fy. J 

Relation, reciprocal adaptation of 
one thing to another ; intercourfe, 
reciprocal intelligence; 'friendlhip, 
interchange of offices or civilities. 

CORRESPONDENT, kor-ref-pon'- 
dent. a. Suitable, adapted, ani'wer- 
able. 

CORRESPONDENT, ktWf-p6n'- 
d£nt. f. One with whom intelli¬ 
gence or commerce is kept up by 
mutual mefiiiges or letters. 

CORRESPONSIVE, kir-r£f-pAn'- 
slv. a. Anfwerable, adapted to apy 
thing. 

CORRiDOR,.k6r-r£-d6're. f. ‘The 
covert way lying round the fortifi¬ 


cations ; a gallery Of lUnf 'SEt' 
round, about a building. 

CORRIGIBLE, k6/-tf jlbl. a. Thai: 
which may be altered ©r amended ; 
puniffiable. 

CORR1VAL, kir-rl'-vil. f. Rival, 
competitor. 

CORRIVALRY, k6r-ri'-v£!*.-r£. f. 
Competition. 

CORROBORANT, kor-rAb'A-rint. 
a. Having the power fo give firength. 

To s CORROBORATE, kor-i6b'-o- 
rafe. v. a. To confirm, to eila- 
bliffi; to ftrengchen, to make 
ftrong. 

CORROBORATION, k^r-rSb-ft-ri'- 
Ihun. f. The adt of ftrengchcntng 
or confirming. 

CORROBORATIVE, k6r-r£b'-5-rS- 
tiv. a. Having the power of in- 
creafing Hrength. 

To CORRODE, k6r-ro'de. v. a. To 
eat away by degrees, to wear away 
gradually. 

CORRODENT,k6r-r6'-dent. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power of corroding or waft¬ 
ing- 

CORRODIBLE,kor-ro'-dlbl. a. Pof- 
fibie to be confumed. 

CORROSJB1L1TY, k6r-r?>-ft-bll'-i- 
ty. f. Poflibility to be confumed by 
a menSrnum. 

CORROS1BLE, k6r-r6’-sibl. a. Pof- 
fible to be confumed by a men- 
lbuum. 

CORROSIBLF.NESS, k6r-r&'-slbl»' 
nis. f. Sufcepribity cf corrofion. 

CORROSION, kor-ro'-zhun. f. The 
pow er of eating or wearing away by 
degrees. 

CORROSIVE, kor-nV-sIv. a. Having 
the power of wearing away; having 
the quality to fret or vex. 

CORROSIVE, kor-rb'-slv. f. That 
which has the quality of wafting 
any thing away ; that which has 
the power of giving pain. 

CORROSIVELY, kir-r6'-sfv-l£. ad. 
Like a corrofive ; with the power of 
corrofion. 

CORROSIVENESS,. k6r-i<Y-sIv-nIs. 
f. The quality of corroding or eat¬ 
ing away, acrimony. 

CORRUGANT, koP-m-gint.a. Hav- i 

ing 
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* ing the power of contracting into 

wrinkles. , 

To CORRUGATE, k6r-'-r&,g&te. 
V. a. To wririkle or purfe op. 

CORRUGATION, kAr-rfi-ga'-fhin. 
f. Contraction into wrinkles. 

To CORRUPT, kor-rupt'. v. a. To 
tarn from a found to a pntrefcent 

i Rate, to infeCt; to deprave, to de- 
ftroy integrity, to vitiate. 

To CORRUPT, kor-rupt'. v. n. To 
become putrid, to grow rotten. 

CORRUPT, kor-rupt'. a. Vicious, 
tainted with wickednefs. 

CORRUPTER, kor-rup'-Lur. f. He 
that taints, or vitiates. 

CORRUP JTTBlLITY, kAr- rup - ti - 
bil'-l-ty. f- Poffibility to be cor¬ 
rupted. 

CORRUPTIBLE, kir-r6p'-tibl. a. 
Sufceptibilitv of coiruption ; poi- 
fible to be vitiated. 

CORRUPTIBLENESS, kAr-r&p'- 
tlbl-nis. f. Sufceptibilitv cf cor¬ 
ruption. 

CORRUPTIBLY, kAr-rfip'-tJb-tf. 
ad. In fuch a manner as to be cor¬ 
rupted. 

CORRUPTION, kor-rup' fhun. f. 
The principle by which bodies tend 
to. the leparation of their parts ; 
wick cchrefs, perver/ion of principle-; 
putrefcence; matter orpus in a lore; 
the means by which any thing is vi¬ 
tiated, depravation. 

CORRUP iT VE, kor-rup'-ti v. a. Hav¬ 
ing the quality of tainting or vi¬ 
tiating. 

;'F 

Infufceptible of corruption ; unde- 
caying. 

CORRUPTLY, kor-rupt'-ly. ad. 
With corruption, with taint; vi- 
cioufly, contrary to puritv. 

CORRUPTNESS, kor-rftpt'-nls. f: 
The quality of corruption, putref¬ 
cence, vice- 

CORSA1R, kor-far. f. A pirate. 

CORSE, ku'rfe. f. dead body, a 
•CBtcafe. 

CORSLET, kors'-lec. f. Alight ar- 

«,-• mour for the forepart of the body. 

CORTICAL, ka'r-tj-kil. a. Barky, 
belonging to the rind. 


CORTICATED, kilV-tl-k3-t{d. m 
Referiibling the bark of a tree. 
CORT1COSE, kar-ti-ko'fc. a. Full 
of bark. 

CORVETTO, kor-vet'-to. f. The 
curvet. 

CORUSCANT, k&-rfi%'-kAnt. a. 

Glitteiing by flaflies, flalhing. 
CORUSCATION, ko-ruf-ka'-lhun.f. 

Flafli, quick vibration of light. 
CORYM ill AT ED, iA-rim'-bf-a -iLL 
a. Garniihed with brandies of ber¬ 
ries. 

COB Y M B IF E P.OUS.ko-iim-blT-fc- 
rus. a. Bearing fruit or berries in 
bunches. 

CORYici ,;UJ, kb ilm'-bfis. f. A- 

nionpli Tucient bi'taniil.s, clutiers of 
berries: au.onglt modern botanilb., 
a componudr 1 difeous flower ; fuch 
are the iiowd-s r dailies, and com¬ 
mon marygoid. 

COS.'EL, ko'-sE cr. f. A botcher. Ob- 
folete. 

COSMETICK, kiz-met'-Ik. a. 
Beautifying. 

COSiVlICAL, kAz’-ml-kal. a. Re¬ 
lating to the world ; riling or fee¬ 
ling with the fun. 

COSiviiCALLY, koz'-ml-cal-y. ad. 
With the fun. 

COSMOGONY, koz-mog'-go-ny. f. 
The rife or birth of the world, the 
creation. 

COSMOGRAPPIER, koz-mog'-gri- 
fur. f. One who writes a defeription 
of the world. 

COSM OG RAPHICAL, k6z-m&- 
giaP-y-kal. a. Relating to a gene¬ 
ral defeription of the world. 

COSMOG RA FHICALLY, koz-mo- 

gra''-y-ka,’-y. ad. In a manner 
relating to the ftrutture of the 
world. 

COSMOG RAP.! IY, koz-mAg'-gra- 
fv. f. 'I he fcience of the general 
fylieni of the world ; a general de¬ 
scription of the univerfe. 

COSMOPOLITAN, kAz-m&-l 

poi-v-tan. I f 

CO$M0POLiTE,kAz-mop'-pA- f 

Yite. J 

A'citizen of the world, one who ia 
at home in every place. 

Cost, 
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COST, kM'. r. The price, of any 
thing ; charge, expence ; lofs, de¬ 
triment.' 

To COST, koil'. v.n. To be bought 
for, to be had at a price. 

COSTAL, kos'-t&l. a. Belonging to 
the ribs. 

COSTARD, kos'-tard. f. Ahead, an 
apple round and bulky like the head. 

COSTIVE, kos'-tlv. a. Hound in the 

> body; clofe. 

COSTIVENESS, k6s'-tfv-n{s. f. The 
ftate of the body in which excretion 
is obftrufted. 

COSTLINESS, koft'-W-nfs.f. Sump- 
tuoufnefs, expenlivenefs. 

COSTLY, koii'-ly. a. Sumptuous, 
expeniivc. 

COT, kui'. f. A fmall houfe, a hut, 
a mean habitation. 

COTANGENT, kb-tr\n'-j.'nt. f. The 
tangent of an arch which is the com¬ 
plement of another to ninety de¬ 
grees. 

COTEMPORARY, k.Wm'-pi-r&r- 
j . a. Living at the fame time, coe- 
tancous. 

CO'i LAND, kot'-Und. f. Land ap¬ 
pendant to a cottage. 

COTQUEAN, koc' kwen.-f. A man 
who buftes himfelf with women’s 
affairs. 

COT'J'AGE, kot'-tidzh. f. A hut, a 

mean habitation. 

COTTAGER, kot'- tS-jur. f. One who 
lives in a hut or cottage ; one who 
lives in the common, without pay¬ 
ing rent. 

CO'i TIER, kut'-yer. f. One who in¬ 
habits a cot. 

( O i l ON, k&t'n. f. The down of 
the cytton-tiee ; a plane. 

COTTON, k&t'n. f. Cloth or fluff 
made of cotton. 

To COTTON, kdt'n. v. n. To rife 
with a nap ; to cement, to unite 
with. 

To COUCH, kou'tlh. v. n. To lie 
down in a piace of repofe; to lie 
down on the knees, as a beaft to 
reft; to lie down, in ambufh; to 
ltoop or bend down, in fear,.in 
pain. 

To COUCH, kou'tlh. v. a. To lay 
Vojl. 1. 
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a place of repofe ; to Iay'ddwtt. 
any thing in a ftratum; to bed, 
hide in another body; to include 
fecretly, to hide; to ffx the fpear in 
the reff; to deprefs the fflm that 
overfpreads the pupil of the eye. 

COUCH, kou'tlh, f. A feat of re¬ 
pofe ; a layer, or ffratum. 

COUCH ANT, kiu'-tlhAnt. a. Ly¬ 
ing down, fquatting. 

COUCHEE, ku'-lh£. f. Bedtime, the 
time of vifiting late at night. 

COUCHER, kou'tlh-ur. f. He that 
couches or deprefles cataradls. 

COUCHFELLOW, kou'tlh-fel-16. f. 
Bedfellow, companion. 

COUCHGRASS, kuu'tlh-gris. f. A 
weed. 

COVE, ku've. f. A fmall creek or 
bay ; a Ihelter, a cover. 

COVENANT, kuv'-^-nint. f. Aeon- 
trad, a ftipulation ; a compadl; a 
writing containing the terms of 
agreement. 

To COVENANT, kfiv'-S-ninc. v. n. 
To bargain, to ilipuiate. 

COVENANTEE, kfiv'-e-n&n-t£'. f. 
A party to a covenant, a ftipulator, 
a bargainer. 

COVENANTER, kiv'-S-ndn-tfir. f. 
One who takes a covenant, A word 
introduced in the civil wars. 

To COVER, kuv'-uF. v. a. To over- 
fpread any thing with fomething 
eife ; to conceal under fomething 
laid over ; to hide by fuperfleial ap¬ 
pearances; to overwhelm, to bury; 
to Ihelter, to conceal from harm ; to 
brood on ; to copulate with a fe¬ 
male ; to wear the hat. 

COVER, kuv'-ur. f. Any thing that 
is laid over anochcr; a conceal¬ 
ment, a fereen, a veil; Ihelter, de¬ 
fence. 

COVERING, kuv'-ur-Ing. f. Drefs, 
vefture. >■ 

COVERLET, kuv'-fir-Ht. f. The 
outermoft of the bedcloaths. 

COVERT, kuv'-urt. f. A Ihelter, 
a defence; a thicket,or hiding-place. 

COVERT, kiv'-6rt. a. Sheltered, fe- 
cret, hidden, iniidious. 

COVERT-WAV, k&v'-urt-wa'. f. A 
ijpace of ground level with the Held, 
H h three 
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three or four fathom broad, ranging 
quite round the half-moons, or 
other works toward the country. 

COVERTLY, kuv'-urt-ly. ad.. Se¬ 
cretly, dofely. 

COVERTNESS, k&v'-hrt-nls. f. Se¬ 
crecy, privacy. 

COVERTURE, kuv'-ur-ture. f. Shel¬ 
ter, defence ; in law, the ftate and 
condition of a married woman. 

To COVET, kiv'-it. v. a. To delire 
inordinately, to defire beyond due 
bounds ; to defire earneftly. 

To COVET, kfiv'-It. v. n. To have 
a llrong defire. 

COVETABLE, kfiv'-lt-£bl. a. To 
be wiihed for. 

COVETOUS, kuv'-vS-tlhus. a. In¬ 
ordinately defirous; inordinately 
eager of money, avaricious. 

COVETOUSLY, kfiv'-v6-tlh&f-ty. 
ad. Avaricioufly, eagerly. 

COVETOUSNESS, kfiv'-vS-tfhiif- 
nls. f. Avarice, eagernefs of gain. 

COVEY, k6v'--v^. f. A hatch, an 
old bird with her young ones; a 
number of birds together. 

COUGH, kof'. f. A convulfion of 
the lungs. 

To COUGH, kof. v. n. To have 
the lungs convulfed, to make a 
noife in endeavouring to evacuate 
the peccant matter from the lungs. 

To COUGH, kof'. v. a. To eje£t by 
a cough. 

COUGHER, kof-fur. f. One'that 
coughs. 

COVING, k&'-vlng. f. A term in 
building, ufed of houfes that pro¬ 
ject over the ground-plot; a parti¬ 
cular form of cieling. 

COULD, kud'. The imperfeCt pre¬ 
terite of Can. 

COULTER, kou'l-tur. f. The lharp 
iron of the plough which cuts the 
earth. 

COUNCIL, kou'n-sil. f. An affem- 
bly of perfons met together in con- 
i * * fultation ; perfons called together 
to be confulted > the body of privy 
counfelJors. 

COUNCIL-BOARD, kou'n-sll-b&rd. 
i*. Council-table, table where mat- 
tCTs tof 'Hate are deliberated. 


COUNSEL, kou'n-f51. f. Advice, di¬ 
rection ; deliberation ; prudence ; fc- 
crecy; thefecretsintrufted inconfult- 
ing; fcheme, purpofe, defign; thofe 
that plead a caufe, the counfellors. 

To COUNSEL, kou'n-fel. v. a. To 
give advice or counfel to any per- 
fon ; to advife any thing. 

COUNSELLABLE, kou'n-fel-ebl. a. 
Willing to receive and follow ad¬ 
vice. 

COUNSELLOR, kcVn-fcl-lur. f. 
One that gives advice ; confidant, 
bofom frie.,d ; one whofe province 
is to deliberate and advife upon 
publick affairs ; one that is con full¬ 
ed in a cafe of law. 

COUNSELLORSH11’, kou'n-fel-lur- 
fhip. f. The office or poll of privy 
counfellor. 

To COUNT, kou'nt. v. a. To num¬ 
ber, to tell ; to reckon, to account, 
toconfider as having a certain cha¬ 
racter ; to impute to, to charge to. 

To COUNT, kou'nt. v. n. To lay 
■ a fcheme ; to depend on. 

COUNT, kou'nt. f. Number; rec 
. koning ; a law term. 

COUNT, kou'nt. f. A title of fo 
reign nobility, an earl. 

COUNTABLE, kou'n-tib]. a. That 
which may be numbered. 

COUNTENANCE, kou'n-td-nJnfe. 
f. The form of the face, the fyftem 
of the features, air, look ; confi¬ 
dence of mien, afpeCt of affurance ; 
affectation or ill-will, as it appeals 
upon the face ; patronage, fuppoit. 

To COUNTENANCE, kou'n-K- 
nanfe. v. a. To fuppoit, to pn - 
tronife, to make a fhevv of; to en¬ 
courage. , 

COUNTENANCER, kou'n- t£-nAi:- 
ffir. f. One that countenances or 
fupports another. 

COUNTER, kou'n-tfir. f. A falfe 
piece of money ufed as a means of 
reckoning; the form on which 
goods are viewed and money told in 
a (hop. 

COUNTER, kou'n-tur. ad. Con¬ 
trary to, in oppofition to ; the wrong 
way ; contrary ways. 

To COUNTERACT, koun-tur-ak't. 

v, a. 
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v. a. To hinder any thing from its 
efFe£l by contrary agency. 

To COUNTERBALANCE, koun- 
tur-'oal'-lanfe. v. a. To adt againlt 
with an oppoiite weight. 

COUNTERBALANCE, kou’n-tur- 
hal-linfe. f. Oppofite weight. 

'I oCOUNTKRBUFF.kou'n-tur-buf. 
a. To impel; to llrike back. 

Ci iUNTERBUFF, kou'n-tur-buf. f. 
A ilroke that produces a recoil. 

CO U NTERC ASTER.kou'n- tur-kif- 
tiir. f. A book-keeper, a caller of 
accounts, a reckoner. Not ufed. 

C<) LTNTERCHAN GE, ko'un-tir- 
tllai'nje. f. Exchange, reciproca¬ 
tion. 

To COUNTERCHANGE,koun-tur- 
tfliA'nje. v. a. To give and receive. 

COTJNTERCHARM, kou'n - tur- 
tlhirm. f. That by which a charm 
is diflbh ed. 

'i <_.• COUNTERCHARM, koun-tur- 
tlliiVrm. v. a. To dcltroy the elFcdl 
of an enchantment. 

To COUNTERCHECK, koun-tiir- 
tllu'-'v’. v. a. To oppofe. 

COUNTERCHECK, kou'n-n*- 
tinek. f. Stop, rebuke. 

To COUNTERDRAW, koun-titr- 
dra'. v. a. To copy a defign by 
means of an old paper, whereon 
the llrokes appearing through are 
traced with a pencil. 

COUNTEREVIDENCE, koun-uW 
ev' t-denle. f. Teilimony by which 
the depolition of Tome former wit- 
nefs is oppofed. 

To COUNTERFEIT, kou'n-tur-fit. 
v. a. To copy with an intent to 
pafs the copy for an original; to 
imitate, to rcfemble. 

COUNTERFEIT, kou'n-tur-fit. a. 
lorged, fidlitious; deceitful, hypo¬ 
critical. 

COUNTERFEIT, kou'n-tur-fit. f. 
One who perfonates another; an 
impollor; Something made in imi¬ 
tation of another ; a forgerv. 

COUNTERFEITER, kou'n'-tur-flt- 
ur. f. A forger. . 

COUNTERFEITLY, kou'n-tur-flt- 
ly. ad. Falfely, with forgery. * 
COUNTERFERMENT, kou'n-tur- 
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fer'-m£nt. f. Ferment oppofed . to v 

ferment. 

COUNTERFORT, kou'n-tfir-f&rt. f. 
Counterforts are pillars ferving to 
fupport walls fubjedt to bulge; 

COUNTERGAGE, koun-tir-gS'je. 
f. A method ufed to meafure the 
joints by transferring the breadth’ 
of a mortice to the place where the 
tenon is to be. 

COUNTERGUARD, kou'n-tur- 
gard. f. A fmall rampart with pa¬ 
rapet and ditch. 

To COUNTERMAND, koun-tur- 
ma'nd. v. a. To order the contrary 
to what was ordered before; to con- 
tradidl the orders of another. 

COUNTERMAND, kou'n-t&r- 
mand. f. Repeal of a former or¬ 
der. 

To COUNTERMARCH, koun-tur- 
ma'rtlh. v. n. To march backward. 

COUNTERMARCH, kou'n - tftr- 
martfh. f. Retroceffion, march back¬ 
ward ; change of features; altera¬ 
tion of condudt. 

COUNTERM ARK,kou'n-tir-roirk. 
f. A fecond or third mark put on a 
bale of goods ; the mark of the 
goldfmiths company. 

COUNTERMINE, kou'n-tir-mine.- 
f. A well or hole funk into the 
ground, from which a gallery or 
branch runs out under ground, to 
feek out the enemy’s.mine ; means 
ofoppolition ; aftratagem by which 
any contrivance is defeated. 

To COUNTERMINE, koun-tfir- 
ml'ne. v. a. To delve a paffage in¬ 
to an enemy’s mine ; to counter¬ 
work, to defeat by fecret meafures. 

COUNTERMOTION, koun - t4r- 
mo'-fhun. f. Contrary motion. 

COUNTERMURE.kou'n-tur-m&re. 
f. A wall built up behind another 
wall. 

COUNTERNATURAL, koun-tfir- 
nit'-tu-ril. a. Contrary to nature. 

COUNTERNOISE, kou'n-tur-noize. 
f. A found by which auy other noife 
is overpowered. 

COUNT EROPEN1NG, koun-tfir- 
6'pe-ning. f. An aperture on the 
contrary fide. 

Hh z 
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• COUNTERPACE, kou'n-tur-pife. f. 

Contrary meafure. 

COUNTERPANE, kou'n-tfir-pane. 
f. A coverlet for a bed, or any 
thing elfe woven in fquares. ‘ 

COUNTERPART, kou'n-tfir-part.f. 
The correfpondent part. 

, COUNTERPLEA, koon-tfir-ple'. f. 
in law, a replication. 

To COUNTERPLOT, koun-tfir- 
plit’. v. a. To oppofe one machine 
by another. 

COUNTERPLOT, kou'n-tfir-plfit. f. 
An artifice oppofed to an artifice. 

' COUNTERPOINTjkou'n-tur-point. 
f. A coverlet woven in fquares; a 
term in mufick. 

To COUNTERPOISE, koun-tfir- 
poi'ze. v. a. To counterbalance, to 
be equiponderant to ; to produce a 
contrary adtion by an equal weight ; 
to adt with equal power againft any 
.perfon or caufe. 

qOUNTERPOISE, kou'n-tfir-poize. 
f. Equiponderance, equivalence of 
weight; the Hate of being placed in 
the oppofite fcale of the balance; 
equipollenre, cquivalenceofpower. 

COUNTERED!SON, kcun-tfir- 

poi'zn. f. Antidote. 

COUNTERPRESSURE, koun-tur- 

m prfis'-flifir. f. Oppofite force. 

COUNTERPROJECT, koun-tir- 
prodzh'-Ikt. f. Correipondent part 
of a fcheme. 

COUNTERSCARP, kou'n-tur-lkarp. 
f. That fide of the ditch which is 
next the camp. 

ToCOUNTERSIGN,koun-tur-si'ne. 
v. a. To fign an order or patent of 
a fuperiour, in quality of Secretary, 
to render the thing more authen- 
tick. 

* COUNTERTENOR, koun-tfir-tfin'- 

nfir. f. One of the mean or middle 
parts of mufick, fo called, as it were, 
oppofite to the tenor. 

COUNTERTIDE, kou'n-tur-tlde. f 
Contrary tide. 

.COUNTERTIME, kou'n-tfir-t!rae. f. 

Defence, oppofition. 

; COUNTERTURN, kou'n-tfir-tfirn. 
f. The height and full growth of 
the play, we may call properly the 
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Counterturn, which deftroys expect¬ 
ation. 

To COUNTERVAIL, kou'n-tfir- 
va'Ie. v. a. To be equivalent to, 
to have equal force or value, to adt 
a gain It with equal power. 

COUNTERVAIL, kou'n-tfir-vale. f. 
Equal weight; that which has equal 
weight or value. 

COUNTERVIEW, kou'n-tfir-vfi. f. 
Oppofition, a pollure in which two 
perfons front each other; contrail. 

To COUNTERWORK, koun-tfir- 
wurk'. v. a. To counteract, to hin¬ 
der bv contrary operations. 

COUNTESS, kou'n-tis. f. The lady 
of an earl or count. 

COUNTING-HOUSE, kou'n-ting- 
houfe. f. The room appropriated 
by traders to their books and ac¬ 
counts. 

COUNTLESS, kou'nt-ils. a. Innu¬ 
merable, without number. 

COUNTRY, kun'-try. f. A trad of 
land, a region ; rural parts ; the 
place of one’s birth, the native foil ; 
the inhabitants of any region. 

COUNTRY, k&n'-tif. a Rullick, 
rural; remote from cities or courts ; 
peculiar to a region or people ; rude, 
ignorant, untaught. 

COUNTRYMAN, kiW-try-min. f. 
One born in the fame country ; a 
rufiick, one that inhabits the rural 
parts ; a farmer, a hufbandman. 

COUNTY, kou'n-tfi. f. A ihire; 
that is, a circuit or portion of the 
realm, into which the whole land 
is divided ; a count, a lord. Obfo- 
lete in this lalt fenfe, 

COUPEE, ko-pe 1 . f. A motion in 
dancing. 

COUPLE, kup'l. f. A chain or tye 
that holds dogs together; two, a 
brace; a male and his female. 

To COUPLE, kfip'l. v. a. To chain 
together ; to join one to another ; 
to marry, to wed. 

To COUPLE, kfip'l. v. n. To join 
in embraces. 

CpUPLE-BEGGAR, kup'l-bfig-fir. 
f. One that makes it his bufinefs to 
nf&rry beggars to each other. 

COUPLET, kup'-Ht. f. Twovqrfcs, 

a pair 
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a pair of rhimes; a pair, as of 
doves. 

COURAGE, kitr'-rldge. f. Bravery, 
a£tive fortitude. 

COURAGEOUS, kAr-rA'-jSs. 
Brave, daring, bold. 

COURAGEOUSLY, 
ad. 

COURAGEOUSNESS, khr-'rA'-jAf- 
nls. f. Bravery, boldnefs, fpirit, 
courage. 

COURANT, k&r-rAn'. ?f. A 

COU/vANTO, kur-ran’-fo. $ nimble 
dance; any thing that fpreads 
quick, as a pa^er of news. 

To COURJ3, ko'rb v. n. To bend, 

_ to bow. ObloJere. 

COURIER, ko'-ryer. f. A mefTen- 
gc •: lent in halie. 

COURSE, kb'rfe. f. Race, career ; 
paflhge from place to place ; tilt, 
a<R of running in the hits; ground 
on which a race is run ; track or 
line in which a fhip fails; fails, 
means by which the courfe is per¬ 
formed ; order of fucceflion ; feries 


pleafing, the art of Infin nati¬ 
on. 

To COURT, k&'rt. v. a. To woo. 


COURT-DAY, ko'rt-da'. f. Day on 
which juftice is folemnly admi- 
niltered. 

COURT-FAVOUR, kurt-fa'-vur. f. 
Favours or benefits bellowed h y 
princes, 

COURT- HAND, ko'rt-hAnd. f.. 
The hand or manner of writing 
ufed in records and judicial pro*, 
ccedings. 

COURT-LADY, kd'rt-lA'-d}, ' f. 

A lady converfant in court. 
COURTEOUS, kir'-tfhfis. a. Ele¬ 
gant of manners, well-bred. 
COURTEOUSLY, kfir'-tfhuf-ljL ad.' 

Refpeflfully, civilly, complaifantly. 
COURTEOUSNESS, k6r'-tftiAf-nfs. 


to folicit a woman ; to folicit, to 
a. feek ; to Batter, to endeavour to 

pleafe. 

kur-rA'-juf-ly. f COURT-CHAPLAIN, k&rt-tlhip'- 
Bravely, lloutly, boldly. lln. f. One who attends the king 

to celebrate the holy offices. 


of fucceflive and methodical proce¬ 
dure ; the elements of an art exhi¬ 
bited and explained in a methodical 
feries ; method of life, train of ac¬ 
tions ; natural bent, uncontrolled 
will; catamenia; number of dilhes 
fet on at once upon the table; emp¬ 
ty form 

To COURSE, ko'rlc. v. a. To hunt, 
to purfue; to purfue with dogs that 
hunt in view; to put to fpeed, to 
force to run. 

To COURSE, ko'rfc. v. n. To run, 
to rove about. 

COURSER, ko'r-fur. f. A fwift 
horfe, a war horfe; one who purfues 
the*fport of courling hares. 

COURT, ko'rt. f. The place where 
the prince refides, the palace; the 
ball or chamber where juilice is ad- 
niinifiered ; open fpace before a 
houfei a final! opening inclofed 
with noufes and paved with broad 
Bones ; perfons who compofe the 
retinue of a prince; perfons who 
are aftembled for the adminiftration 
of juftice; any jurifdiflion, mifitary, 
civil, or ecclefiaftical; tho art of 


f. Civility, complaifance. 


COURTESAN, 1 . , 
COURTEZAN, f K, ‘ 


te-ziln 



f. 


A woman of the town; a proftitute* . 
a drum pet. 

COURTESY, k&r'-tS-fyL f. Ele r 
gance of manners, civility, complai¬ 
fance ; an a£t of civility or relpeil j 
a tenure, not of right, but of the 
favour of others. 

COURTESY, kurt'-fj*. f. The re- 

verence made by women. 

To COURTESY, kurt'-fy. v. n. To 
perform an a£t of reverence; to 
make a reverence in the manner of 
ladies. 

COURTIER, ko'r-tftiur. f. One that 
frequents or attends the courts of 
princes ; one that courts or folicits 
the favour of another. 


COURTLJKE, k&'rt-llke. a. Ele¬ 
gant, polite. 

COURTLINESS, k6'rt-l£-nls- f. 
Elegance of manners, complaifance* 
civility. 

COURTLY, k6'rt-l£. a. Relating 
or appertaining to the court, ele¬ 
gant, foft, flattering. 

COURT- 
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COURTSHIP, ko'rt-ft.Ip. f. The 
ad of foliciting favour, the folicita- 
tion of a woman to marriage. 

COUSIN, kftz'n. f. Any one colla- 
teially related more rnnrteiy than 
a brother oi a ; a ti'le gvcn 
by the king to a nobleman, paiti 
cularly to thofe of the counc‘1. 

COW, kow'. 1 The fern be of the 
bull. 

To COW, kow'. v. a. To deprefs 
with frar. 

COW-HERD, kow'-herd. f. One 
whofe occupation is to tend cows. 

COW-HOUSE, kow'-houfe. f. The 
houfe in which kine are kept. 

COW-LEECH, kow'-letfh. f. One 
who profefles to cure diftempe^cd 

COW'. 

COW-WEED, kow'-wed. f. A fpe- 
cies of chervil. 

COW-WHEAT, kow'-hwet. f. A 
plant 

COWARD, kow'- fird. f. A poltron, 
a wretch whofe predominant paffion 
is fear ; it is fometimes ufed in the 
manner of an adjective. 

CO WARDlCE,kow'-ur-dL. f. Fear, 
habitual timidity, want of cou¬ 
rage. 

COWARDLINESS, kow'-fird-ly -nls. 
f. Timidity, cowardice. 

COWARDLY, k6w'-<ird-l£. a. Fear¬ 
ful , timorous, pufillanimoui ; mean, 
befitting a coward. 

COWARDLY, kow'-6rd-ly. ad. In 
the manner of a coward. 

To COWER, kow'r. v. n. To fink 
by bending the knees, to ftoop, to 
fhrink. 

COW1SIJ, kow'-lfh. a. Timorous, 
fearful. Not ufed. 

COWKEEPER, kow'-ki’-pur. f. One 
whofe bufinefs is to keep cows. 

COWL, kow'l. f. A monk’s hood; 
a veflel in which water is carried on 
ft pole between two. 

COWL-STAFF, kow’l-fUf. f. The 

^laflf on which a veflel is fupported 

^between two men, 

COWSLIP, kow '-flip. f. Cowflip is 
alfo called pagil, and is a fpecies of 
primrofe. 

COXCOMB, ko&'-kbm., f. The top 


of the head; the comb refembling 
that of a cock, which licenled fools 
wore foi merly in then caps ; a flow¬ 
er ; a fop, a fuperfkial pretender. 

COX COMICAL,! oks-kom'-ik-Al. *. 
Foppifli, conceited. 

CO_Y, koy'. a. Modefl, decent; ic- 
ferved, not acceffihle. 

To COY, koy'. v. n. To beb ive 
with referve, to rejedt familial it} , 
not to condefcend willingly. 

COYLY, ko}'-l}. ad. With tefetve. 

COYNESS, koy'-nls. f. Refute, 
unvvillingnefs to become familiar. 

COYSTRJ.L, koj's-nil. f. A fpecte,, 
of degeneiate hawk 

COZ, kuz'. f. A cant or famiUir 
word, contracted fiom coufin. 

To COZEN, kuiti. v. a. ’I o cheat, 
to trick, to d< fi. ud. 

COZENAGl,, kuz' n.V.zh. f. Fi„ud, 
deceit, tti<.J-, chi „t. 

COZENFR, k'i/ l.ur. f. Aclicatei, 
a defraudet. 

CRAE, ki.’.b'. f. A flitP flfh ; a u- 1 1 
apple, tl e tree th-r bears a wi-j 
rtfp! ; a peevnli, mou fe pti *o i , a 
wooden tugii e with three < h » 
launching of linos; a flgn of tna 
zodiack. 

OR ABB I D, k.nb'-bid a. Pecv'h, 
morofe; hjrfh, unpleafing; dii.i- 
cult, perplexing. 

CRABBERY, kr.’.b' bid l \. ad. 
Peevifhly. 

CRABBEDNE^S, k-ab' bil-nis. f. 
St urnefs of ta,le; fournels ol coun¬ 
tenance, afpciity of mannero; dif¬ 
ficult' . 

CRABLR, kra' ber. f. The water- 
rat. 

CRABS-EYES, krab'z-Izc. f. Small 
vvhitilh bodies found in the common 
crawfifh, refembling the eyes of a 
crab. 

CRACK, krak'. f. A fudden difrup- 
tion ; chink, fiflure, nairow breach ; 
the found of any body burlhng or 
falling; any ludden and quick 
found ; any breach, injuiy, or dimi¬ 
nution, a flaw ; craziuefs of intcl 
Ifcl; a man crazed; a whore ; a 
boaft; a boafter. Thefe laft are 
low and vulgar ufes of the word. 

To 
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To CRACK, krAk*. v. a. 'To break 
into chinks; to break, to fplit; to 
do any thing with quicknefs or 
fmartnefs ; to break or deilroy any 
thing ; to erase, to weaken the in- 
telled:. 

To CRACK, kr'ik'i v, n.. To biirft, 
to open in chinks ; to fall to ruin ; 
to utter a loud and fudden found j 
to boait, with Of. 

CRACK-BRAINED, krAk'-lnand. a. 
Crazv, without right reafon. 

CRACK-HEMP, kidk'-himp. f. A 
wretch fated to the gallows. Alow 
word. 

CRACKER, krak'-t'ir. f. A noify 

--Loafling fellow ; a quantity of gun¬ 
powder confined fo as to burft with 
gre at noife. 

To CRACKLE, krak'l. v. n. To 
make /light cracks, to make fmal! 
arid frequent Ihr.rp founds. 

'.’RACKNfiJkrak'-nel. f. A hard 
brittle cake. 

CRADLE, kra'dl. f. A moveable 
bad, co which children -or fick per¬ 
sons arc agitated with a fmooth mo¬ 
rion ; infancy, or the firll part of 
life ; with furgeors, a cafe foe a 
broken bone ; with fhipwrights, a 
frame of timber railed along the 
ouefide of a Ihip. 

To CRADLE, kra'dl. v. a. To lay 
in a ctadle. 

CRAD f.E-CLOATFIS, krA'dl-klSze. 
f. Bedcloaths belonging to a cradle. 

CRAFT, ktaft', f. Manual art, trade; 
fraud, cunning; small failing vef- 
lels. 

To CRAFT, kraft'. v. n. To play 
tricks. Obfolete. 

CR4FT1LY, kraf'-ty-ly. ad. Cun¬ 
ningly, artfully. 

CRAFTINESS, krif'-ty-nls. f. Cun¬ 
ning, ftratageir:. 

CRAi'TSMAN, krafts'-man. f. An 
artificer, a manufacturer. 

CRAFTSMASTER, krafts'-mif-tur. 
f. A man tkilled in his trade. 

CRAFTY, krAf'-t} - . a. Cunning, 
artful’. > 

CRAG, kragk f. A rough fteep rock; 
the rugged protuberances of rocks; 
(he neck. 
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pR'AGGED, krig'-gld. a. Fall ©f 
inequalities and prominences.' 

CRAGGEDNESS, krig'-gld-nls. f. 
Fulnefs of crags or prominent'' 
rocks. 

CRAGGINESS,kr;\g'-gy-nls. f. The.< 
Hate of being craggy. y 

CRAGGY, krag'-gj' . a. Rugged, 
full of protnittences, rough. 

To CRAM,*krnm'. v. a. To ftnilfj, 
to fill with more than can conve¬ 
niently he held ; to fill with food 
beyond fatiety ; to thruft in bjr 
force. 

To CRAM, krAm'. v. a. To eat be¬ 
yond fatiety. 

CRAMBO, krAm’-bo. f. A play in . 
which one gives a word, to Which 
anotaer finds rhyme. 

CRAMP, trim p'. f. A fpafm ory 
contraction of the limbs; a reftric- 
tion, a confinement; a piece of iron ' 
Lent at each end, by which two bo¬ 
dies are held together. 

CRAMP, krAmp'. a. Difficult, knot¬ 
ty : a low- term. 

To CRAMP, krAmp'. v. a. To pain 
with cramps or twitches; toreftrain, 
to confine ; to bind with cramp-* J 
irons. ' •' 

CRA.ViP-FISH, kramp'-flih. f. The ; 
torpedo, which benumbs the hand* 
of thofe that touch it. 

CRAMP1RON, krdmp'-l urn. f. See 
Cramp. * , . 

CRANAGE, kra'-nidzh. f. A liber- 1 
ty to ufie a crane for drawing up 
wares from the vefibls. 

CRANE, kra'ne. f. A bird with * i 
long beak; an infirument made with 
ropes, puliies, and hooks, by which 
great weights are raifed ; a crooked ! 
pipe for drawing liquors out of a ■■ 

CRANF.S-MLL, ktYnz-bll. f. "An' 
herb ; a pair of pincers terminating 
in a point, ufed by furgeons. “ ' J 

CRANIUM, kia'-nyum. f. Th< 
fkull. , 

CRANK, krAnk'. f. A crank is tfci 
end of an iron axis turned fquan 
down, and again turped fquare ft 
the firft turning down ; any bend 
ing or winding paifage; any con 
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^cit formed by twilling or changing 
a word. 

CRANK,krink\ a. Healthy, fpright- 
ly ; among Tailors, a fhip is faid to 
be crank when loaded near to be 
overfec. 

To CRANKLE, krink'l. v. n. To 
run in and out. 

To CRANKLE, kijbk'l. v. a. To 
break into unequal lurfaces. 

CRANKNESS, kiink'-nls. f. Health, 
vigour; difpofit'on to overfet. 

CRANNIED, kiin'-n^d. a. Full of 
chinks. 

CRANNY, kriii'-n^. f. A chink, a 
cleft, a fiffure. 

CRAPE, kr&'pe. f. A thin ftuffioofely 
wo\en. 

To.CRASH, krifli'. v. n. To make 
aloud complicated noife, as of many 
things falling. 

To CRASH, krifli'. v. a. To break 
or bruife. 

CRASH, krafh'. f. A loud mixed 
found. 

CRASS, kras’. a. Grofs, coarfe, not 
fubtle. 

CRASSITUDE, kris'-ty-tide. f. 
Groflnefs, coarfenefs. 

CR AS T1N ATI O N, kris-ty^-na'-fiiun. 
f. Delay. 

CRATCH, kratfli'. f. The palifad- 
ed frame in which hay is put for 
cattle. 

CRAVAT, kri-vat'. f. A neckcloth. 

To CRAVE, kr&'ve. v. a. To afk 
with earneftnefs, to afk with fubmif- 
lion ; to afk infauably ; to long, to 
wiih unreafonably ; to call for im¬ 
portunately. 

CRAVEN, kra'vn. f. A cock con¬ 
quered and difpiritcd ; a coward, 
a recreant. 

To CRAVEN, kra'vn. v. a. To 
foake recreant or cowardly. 

To CRAUNCH, krantfh'. v. a. To 
crufh in the mouth. 

CRAW, kr&'. f. The crop or firft 
ftomach.of birds. 

CRAWFISH, kja'-fifh. f. A final! 
fhell-fifh found in brooks. 

To CRAWL* -kri'l. v. n. To creep, 
to move WHjl \3 flow motion; to 
move w from the 
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ground, as a worm; to move 
weakly and flowly. 

CRAWLER, kia'-Iur. f. A creeper, 
any thing that creeps. 

CRAYFISH, kra'-flfh. f. The river 
lobfler. 

CRAYON, kr&'-un. f. A kind of 
pencil, a roll of pafte to draw lines 
with; a drawing done with a cray¬ 
on. 

To CRAZE, kifi'ze. v. a. To break, 
to crulh, to weaken ; to crack t.ie 
brain, to impair the imelleft. 

CRAZEDNESS, kr£' zW-nls. f. 
Decrepitude, brokennefs. 

CRAZINESS, kra'-zj^-nis. f. State 
of being crazy, imbecility, weak - 
ne fs. 

CRAZY, ki.V 7y . a. Broken, de¬ 
crepit ; bioken witted, fliattered in 
the intelkft ; weak, fliattered. 

To CREAK, kre'k. v. n. To make 
a harflx noife. 

CRF \M< kre'm. f. The umfluous 
or oily pan of milk. 

To CREAM, kie'm. v. n. To gather 
cieam ; to mantle or froth. 

CREAM-FACED, kie'm-fdft. a. 
Pale, coward-looking. 

CREAMY, kr«k my. a. Full ofcream. 

CREASE, kre'fe. f, A mark made 
by doubling any thing. 

To CRE \SE, kre'fe. v. a. To maik 
any thing by doubling it, fo as to 
leave the impreflion. 

To CREATE, ki£-i'ce. v. a. To 
form out of nothing, to caufe to 
exift ; to produce, to caufe, to be 
the occafion of; to beget; toinveft 
with any new character. 

CREATION, kie a'-fhhn. f. The 
a6l of creating or conferring exift- 
encc ; the a£l of in veiling with new 
charadler; the things created, the 
univerle ; t >ariy thing produced, or 
caufed. 

CREATIVE, kre-a'-tiv. a. Having 
the power to create; exerting th» 
aft of creation. 

CREATOR, kr4-&'-t£r. f. The being 
that bellows exigence. 

CREATURE, kr£'-tthur. f. A being 
creited ; an aaimal not human ; a 
word of contempt for a human be. 

i»gi 
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ing ; a word of petty tendern els; a 
perfon who owes his rife or his for¬ 
tune to another. 

CRKATURELY, kre'-tfhur-ty. a. 
Having the qualities of a creature. 

CREDENCE, kre'-denfe. f. Belief, 
credit; that which gives a claim to 
credit or belief. 

CREDE ND A, kre-den'-da. f. Things 
to be believed, articles of faith. 

CREDENT, k'c'-dent. a. Believing, 
eafy of belief; having credit, not 
to be qeellioncd. 

CREDENTIAL, kre'-den-flial. f. 
That which gives a title to credit. 

CREDIBILITY, kred-y-Kl'-i .y. f. 
Claim to credit, poflibiliry of ob¬ 
taining belief, {., ohability. 

CREDIBLE, kred'-ibl. a. Worthy 
of credit, having a juil claim to be- 
Pcf. 

CPADIBLENESS, krW'-Ibl-nis. f 
t. redibdity, worthinefs of beMef, 
jufl claim to h"lief. 

CREDIBLY, kriu'-Ib ly. ad. In a 
manner that claims belief. 

CiU'DtT, kred'-it. f. Belief; ho¬ 
nour, reputation ; good opinion ; 
L.ith, teftimony; truft repofed; 
promife given ; influence, power 
not compulfive. 

To CREDIT, kred'-it. v. a. To be¬ 
lieve ; to procure credit or honour 
to any thing ; to truft, to confide in; 
to admit as a debtor. 

CREDITABLE, kuld'-it-fld. a. 
Reputable, above contempt; efti- 
rnable. 

C.R EDITA BEEN ESS, kria'- it-ebl- 
nls. f. Reputation, eftimation. 

CREDITABLY, kred'-it-eb-ly'. ad. 
Repuuably, without difgrace. 

C RED!TOR, kied'-it-tir. f. Ho to-| 
whom 3 de! t is ow'ed, he that gives 
credit, correlative to debtor. 

CREDULITY, krg-drY-H-ty. f. Ea- 
linefs of belief. 

CREDULOUS, kred'-ii-lus. a. Apt 
to believe, unfufpefting, eafily de¬ 
ceived. 

CREDULOUSNESS ,kred'- u -1 u f- nl s .* 
f. Aptnefs to believe, credulity* 

CREED, kre'd. f. A form of words 
in which the articles of faith are 
Vol. I. 
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comprehended ; any folemn pro fctC- 
fion of principles or opinion. 

To CREEK, kre'k. v. a. To make a 
harlh noife. 

CREEK, kre'k. f. A prominence or 
jot in ,a winding coaft ,; afmall port, 
a bay,a cove. 

C REEKY, kre'-ky. a. Full of creeks, 
unequal, winding. 

To CREEP, kr£'p. v. n. Pret. and 
part. p. Crf.pt. To move with 
the belly to the ground without 
legs ; to grow along the ground, 
or on other fupports; to move for¬ 
ward without bounds or leaps, as 
iniefls; to move flowly and feebly; 
to move timoroufly without foaring, 
or venturing; to behave with fer- 
vilitv, to fawn, to bend. 

CREEPER, kre'-pur. f. A plant 
that fupports itfelf by means of 
fome ftronger body; an iron ufed 
to Aide along the grate in kitchens; 
a kind of patten or clog worn by 
women. 

CREEPHOLE, kre'p-hole. f. A 
hole ir.to which any animal may 
creep to cfcapc danger; a fubter- 
fuge, an excuse. 

CREEPING LY, kre'prfag-ly. ad. 
Slowly, afeer the manner of a rep¬ 
tile. 

To CREPITATE, krep' i-tate. v. n. 
To make a fmall crackling noife. 

CREPITATION, krep-l-ti'-lhun. 

A fmall crackiing ncife. 

CREPT,krep't. pa.-ticip.fromCR ehp. 

CREPUSCULE, kie-pus'-kuie. f. 
Twilight. 

CREPUSCULOUS, LS-pfis'-ku-l&s. 
a. Glimmering, In a Hate between 
light and dark fiefs. 

CRESCENT, krca'-fent. a. Increas¬ 
ing, growing. 

CRESCENT, kr<k'-f£nt. f. The 
moon in her Rate of increafe, any 
fimilitude of the moon incrcafing. 

CRESCIVE, kres'-siv, a. Increaf- 
ing, growing. 

CRESS, kres'. f. An herb. 

CRESSET, kres’-f^t. f, A great light 
fet upon a beacon, light-houfe, or 
watch-tower. 

CREST, kr£ft'. f. The plume of 
I i feathers 
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feathers on the top of the ancient 
helmet } the ornament of the hel¬ 
met in heraldry ; any tuft or orna¬ 
ment on the head ; pride, fpirit, 
fire. 

CRESTED, kris'-tiJ. a. Adorned 
with plume or crefl; wearing a 
comb. 

CREST-FALLEN, krcd'-LIIn. a. 
Dejected, funk, heartlefs, fpirit- 
lefs. 

CREjTLBSS, kreft'-lL. a. Not dig¬ 
nified with coat armour. 

CRETACEOUS, kre-ta'-flms. a. 
Abounding with chalk, chalky. 

CRE FATED, kre-ta-lid. 3 . Rub¬ 
bed with chalk, 

CREVICE, kicv'-is. f. A crack, a 
cleft. 

CREW, kro. f. A company of peo¬ 
ple afibciated for any purpofe ; the 
company of a fhip. It is now gene¬ 
rally ufed in a bad fenfe. 

CRBi W,kro'. The preterite of Cso\v. 

CREWEL, krcV-Il. f. Yarn twilled 
and wound on a knot or ball. 

CRIB, krib'. f. The rack or manger 
of a liable ; the Hall or cabbin of an 
ox; a fmall habitation, a cot¬ 
tage. 

To CRIB, krib'. v. a. To Hint up in 
a narrow habitation, to cage; to 
ileal. A low phrafe. 

CRIBBAGE, ktli.'-bldzh, f. A game 
sit cards 

CRIBRATION, kil-biiV-fiiun. f. The 
ail of lifting. 

CRICK, kii'k. f. The noife of a 
door; a painful flirt tiefs in the 
neck. 

CRICKET, knk'-klt. f. An infeft 
that fqueaks or chirps about ovens 
and lire-places; a fport, at which 
the contenders drive a ball with 
Iticks ; a low feat cr ttoo!. 

CRICKETING, ktIk'- 6 -ting. f. A 
fmall kind of apple. 

CRIER, ktl'-ur. f. The officer whofe 
bulinefs is to cry or make procla¬ 
mation. 

CRIME, krl'me. f. An ait contrary 
to right, an offence, a great fault. 

CRIMEFUL, kr!me-lul. a. Wicked, 
criminal. 


CRIMELESS, krl'me-lls. a. Inno¬ 
cent, without crime. 

CRIMINAL, Jcrlm'-in-nel. a. Faulty, 
contrary to right, contrary to duty; 
guilty, tainted with crime; not civil, 
as a criminal prnfecutioo. 

CRIMINAL,, kilm'-ln-ncl. f. A mnn 
accufed of a crime; a man guilty of 
a crime. 

CRIMINALLY, k.Im'-In-ncIT. ad. 
Wickedly, guiltily. 

CRIMINALNESS, krlm'-in-nN-r.Is. 
f. Guiltiuefs. 

CRIMINATION, ki i.n-In-r,a ■ fl.in. 
f. 'Ehe acl of accufing, arraign¬ 
ment, charge. 

CRIMINATORY, krlm' 1 -li-nti -tir- 
y. a. Relating to <IUC uiation, ac- 
cufing. 

CRIME NOUS, krlrn' dn-m’is. a.Wick¬ 
ed, iniquitous. 

CiUMlNOUoLY, ki im'-In-uf-if . nd. 
Very wickedlv. 

CR1M-NOUSMOS, krlm'-In- r.uf- 
nls. f. Wicked nef«, guilt, ciin,e. 

CRJMOSIN. See Ckimson. 

CRIME, krimp'. a. Crifp, brittle, 
eaiilv crumbled. 

ToCRIMPLE, krlmp'I. v. a. To 

contrail, to catife to fhrink, to cur!. 

CRIMSON, krim'zn. f. Red, feme- 
what darkened with blue ; leu in 
general. 

To CRIMSON, krim'zn. v. a. To 
dye with crimfon. 

CRINCUiVl, krlnk'-um. f. A. cramp, 
whimfy. A cant word. 

CRINGE, krinj'e. 1 . Bow, fervile 
civility. 

To CRINGE, krinj'e. v. a. To draw 
together, to con trail. Little ufed. 

To CRINGE, krinj'e. v. n. 'Jo bow, 
to pay court, to fawn, to flatter. 

CRINiGEROUS,krl-nfdzh'-e-rus. a. 
Hairy, overgrown with hair. 

To CRINKLE, kilnk'l. v. n. Togo 
in and out, to run in flexures. Cb- 
folete. 

CRIPPLE, krip'l. f. A lame man. 

To CRIPPLE, krip'l. v. a. To lame, 

. to make lame. 

jJRTPPLENESS, krlp'1-nls. f. Lame- 
nefs. 

CRISIS, kri'-sls. f. The point in 

w hich 
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which the difeafe kills, or changes 
to the better ; the point of time at 
which any affair comes to the height. 

CRISP, krlfp'. a. Curled ; indented, 
winding ; brittle, friable. 

To CRISP, krifp'. v. a. To curl, to 
contract into knots; to twill; to 
dent; to run in and out. 

CRTS RATION, knT-pY-fimn. f. The 
aft of curling ; the Hate of being 
curled. 

CRISP1MG-PIN, krls'-plng-pln. f. 
A curling-iron. 

CRISPNESS, krlfp'-nIs. f. Curled- 
neP. 

CRISPY, krL'-py. a. Curled. 

CRITERION, krl-te'-rj un ; f. A 
maik by which any thing is judged 
of. with rega;d to its goodnefs or 
1 ;.'id neR. 

(. iii'i'JCK, krlt'-lk. f. A man Ikilled 
in the art of judging of literature ; 
a ccnfurer; a man apt to find fault. 

C'RJTl'-K, krlt' ik. a. Critical, re- 
la'ing to criticifm. 

L AiTIYK, km'-tlk. f. A critical 
t rnmination, critical remarks; fei- 
ence of criticifm. 

CRITICAL, krh'-i-kal. a. ExacR, 
nicely jutlictous, accurate; reiating 
to criticifm ; captious, inclined to 
find limit ; comprifing the time at 
which a giest event is determined. 

CRITICALLY, kri.'-I-kal-y. ad. In 
a critical manner, exactly, curiotif- 
lv. 

CRITIC ’.L? • F.SS, krli'-l-kal-nis. f. 
KjraClneis, accuracy. 

To CRITICISE, !rrlt'-i-‘ize. v. n. 
To play the critide, to judge ; to 
animadvert upon as faulty. 

To CRITICISE, k-ii'-I -l/.e. v. a. 
To cenfure, to pafs judgment upon. 

CRITICISM, krk' 1 sdzm. f. Criti¬ 
cifm is a llandard of judging well ; 
remark, animadvcrlion, critical ob- 
ferva lions. 

To CROAK, kri'kc. v. n. To make 
a hoarfe low noife, like a frog; to 
caw or cry as a raven or crow. 

CROAK", kru'ke. f. The cry or voice 
of a frog or raven. , 

CACCKOUS, knV-fyus. a. Confid¬ 
ing offaffron, like faffron. 


CROCK, krik'. f. A cap, any'fef* 
fe 1 made of earth. 

CROCKERY, krbk'-h-f. f. Earthen ', 

CROCODILE, krok'-o-dll. f. An 
amphibious voracious animal, in 
fh.iperefembling a lizard,and found 
in Egypt and the Indies. 

CROCUS, kro'-kus. f. An early 
flower. 

CROFT, krof't. f. A little clofe 
joining to a houfe, that is ufed for 
corn or palture. 

CKOISADE, kroi-fa'de. f. A holy 
war. 

CROLSES, kroi'-ffiz. f. Pilgrims 
who carry a crofs; tbldiers who 
fight againlt infidels. 

CP-ONE, kro'ne. f. An old ewe; in 
contempt, an old woman. 

CRONY, kro'-ny. f. An old ac¬ 
quaintance. 

CROOK, kro'k. f. Any crooked or 
bent inllruinent; a flieephook; any* , 
thing bent. 

To CROOK, kro'k. v. a. To bend, 
to turn into a hook ; to pervert from 
reftitude. 

CROOKBACK, kio'k-bak. f. A man . 

that has gibbous lhoulders. 

CROOKBACKED, kr6'k-bfikt. a. 
Having bene lhoulders. 

CROOKED, knik' ld. a. Dent, not . 
llraight, curve; winding, oblique; 
perverfe, untoward, without redti- 
tude of mind. 

CROOKEDLY, krfik'-ld-ly. ad. Not 
in a llraight line ; untowardly, not 
compliantly. 

CROoKED.'• ESS, kruk'-ld-nfs. f. 
Deviation f om ftrr.ightnef«,curvity; 
deformity of a gibbous body. 

CROP, krop'. f. The craw of a 
bird. 

CROPFULL, krop'-fiil. a. Satiated 
with a full beliy. 

CROP SICK, kiop'-slk. a. Sick with 
excels ami debauJiery. 

CROP, krop'. f. The harveil, the 
corn gathered off the field ; any 
thing cut off. 

To CROP, kiop', v. a. To cut off 
the ends of any thing, to mow, to 
reap ; to cut off the ears. 
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To CROP, krfip'. v. n. To yield 

harveft. Not ufed. 

CROPPER, krop'-pur. f. A kind of 
pigeon with a large crop. 

CROSIER, kro'-zhir. f. The pafto- 
ral ftaff of a hi (hop. 

CROSLET, kros'-llt. f. A fmall 
crofs. 

CROSS, kros'. f. One flratght body 
laid at right angles over another; 
theenfign of the Chriilian religion ; 
a monument with a crofs upon it to 
excite devotion, fuch as were .an¬ 
ciently fer in market-places ; a lint- 
drawn through another ; any thing 
that thwarts or obstructs, misfor¬ 
tune, hindrance, vexation, oppofi- 
tion, mifadveature, trial of pa¬ 
tience; money fo called, becaufe 
marked with crois, 

CROSS, kiosk a. Trnnfverfe, fall- 
• ing athwart fomething elfe ; ad- 
verfe, oppofite ; prrverfe, untrait- 
able; peevifh, fretful, ill-humoured; 
contrary, contradiilory; contrary 
to with, unfortunate. 

CROSS, kros'. prep. Athwart, f > as 
to interfedt any thing ; over, from 
fide to fide. 

To CROSS, kros'. v. a. To lay one 
body, or draw one line athwart 
another ; to fign with the crofs ; to 
mark out, to cancel, as to crofs an 
article ; to pafs over ; to thwart, to 
iaterpofe obllrudtion ; to counter- 
ad! ; to contravene, to hinder by 
authority ; to contradict; to be in- 
con fiilenc. 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT,kri.'-bir-fliAt'. 
1". A round fint, or great bullet, ! 
with a bar of iron put through it. j 

To CROSS-EXAMINE, kros'-Ogz- 
am' in. v. a. 1 o try the faith of 
evidence by captious queilions of 
the contrary party. 

CROSS-STAID’, kros'-ftaf. f. An in- 
firument commonly called the fere- 
ftafF, ufed by fcamen to take the 
meridian altitude of the fun or liars. 

CROSSBl i E, krba'-bice. f. A decep¬ 
tion, a cheat. 

To CROSSBITE, kros'-bhe. v. a. To 
contravene by deception. 

CROSSBOW, kros'-bo. f. A miffive 
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weapon formed-by placing a bow 
athwart a itock. 

CROSSGRAINED, kro-s'-gri'nd. a. 
Having the fibres trarifverfe or irre¬ 
gular ; perverfe, trouUefcme, vex¬ 
atious. 

CROSSLY, kros'-ly. ad. Athwart, fo 
as to interfedt fomething elfe ; op- 
pofitely, adverfely, in eppofition to ; 
unfortunately. 

CROSSNESS, kros'nis. f. Tranf- 
verfenefis, intellection; perverfenefs, 
pecvifhncfi. 

CROSSROW, Jrro-'-nV. f. Alpha¬ 
bet, fo named becaule a crofs is 
placed at the beginning, to ITicw 
that the end of learning is piety. — 

CROSS WIND, kros'-wind.. f. Wind 
blowing from the riuht or left. 

CROSSWAY, kuV-wa. f. A fmall 
obfeure path inteifcdting the chief 
toad. 

CROSSWORT, kio.'-wurt. f. A 
plant. 

CROTCH, krotfY. f. A hook. 

CROTCHET, k.otfli' it. f. In mu- 
fick, one of the notes or vharadters 
of time, equal to half a minim ; a 
piece of wood fined into another to 
fupport a building ; in printing, 
hooks in Which words aic included 
[thus] ; a perverfe conceit, an odd 
fancy. 

To CROUCH, krou'tfh. v. n. To 
lloop low, to lie clcfe to the ground ; 
to fiwn, to bend iervihdy, 

CROU1’, kro'p. f. The rump of a 
fowl ; the buttocks of a horle. 

CROURADES, kro-pa'uz. f. ‘"re 
higher leaps than thole of curvets. 

CROW, kro. f. A Jarsre black bird 
that feeds upon the carcaifes of 
beads ; a piece of iron ufed as a 
lever; the voice of a cock, or the 
noife which Vie makes in hii gaiety. 

To CROW, knV. v. n. pret. Crew 
or Crowed. To make the noife 
which acock makes; to boalt, to 
bully, to vapour. 

CROWD, krow'd. f. A multitude 
.confuiculy preffed together; a pro- 
mifeuous medley ; the vulgar, the 
populace ; a fiddle. 

To CROWD, krow'd. v. a. To fill 

with 
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with confuted multitudes ; to prefs 
clofe together; to incumber by 
multitudes ; To crowd fail, a fea 
phrafc, to fpread wide the fails upon ■ 
the vards. j 

To CROWD, krow'd, v. n. To 
fivarm, to be numerous and confut¬ 
ed ; to thruft among a multitude. 

CROWDER, krow'-der. f. A fid¬ 
dler. 

CROWED, pret. of To Crow. 

CROWFOOT, kro'-fut. f. A flower. 

CROWKREPliR, kru'-ke-pur. f. A 
fc irecrow. 

CROWN, krow'n. f. The ornament 
.—of the head which denotes imperial 
and legal dignity; a garland; a 
reward, honorary diflin£tion ; regal 
power, royalty ; the top of the head; 
the top of any thing, as of a moun¬ 
tain ; part of the hat that covers 
the head ; a piece of money ; ho¬ 
nour, ornament, decoration ; com- 
ph tion, accompliflinient. 

CROWN - UV1PER1AJ., krown-Im- 
pe'-ry.il. f. A plant. 

To CROWN, krow'n. v. a. To in- 
vcll with the crown or regal orna¬ 
ment ; to cover, as with a crown ; 
to dignify, to adorn, to make illuf- 
tiiou.-. ; to reward, to rccompcnce ; 
to complete, to perfedl ; to termi¬ 
nate, to finiili. 

CROWNGLAbS,krow'n-g!as. f. The 
fine ft fort of window glnfs. 

CP.OWN POST, krow'n -poll. f. A 
poil, which, in fome buildings, 
itands uprignt in the middle, be¬ 
tween two principal rafters. 

CROWN-SC AS, krow'n-Arab. f. A 
llirtkinsr filthv fcal>, round a horfe’s 
hoof. 

CKOCVNWHKEL, krow'n-hwil. f. 
The upper wheel of a watch. 

CROWN WORKS, krow'n-wurks. f. 
In fortification, bulwarks advanced 
towards the field to gain lbmc hill 
or riling ground. 

CROWNET, krow'n-et. f. The fame 
with coronet; chief end, lalt pur- 
pofe. . 

CROWTOE, kro'-to. f. A plant*. 

CROYLSTONE, kroy'I-ftone.' f. 
Cryilallized cauk. 
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CRUCIAL, kro'-fyil. a. Tranfverfc, 
interfering one another. 

To CRUCIATE, kro'-fyate. v. a. To 
torture, to torment, to excruciate. 

CRUCIBLE, kro'-sxL>l. f. A chymift's 
melting pot made of earth. 

CRUCIFEROUS, kr6-sIf' r fS-r&s. a. 
Bearing the crofs. 

CRUCIFIER, kr6'-f^-fl-ur. f. He 
that infli&s the punilhment of era* 
cifixion. 

CRUCIFIX, krd'-ty-ffks. f. A re- 
prefentation in pi&ure orftatuaryof 
our Lord’s paflion. 

CRUCIFIXION, kro-fy-flk'-Ihun. f. 
The punifliment of nailing to a 
crofs. 

CRUCIFORM, kr&'-fy-form. a. Hav¬ 
ing the form of a crofs. 

To CRUCIFY, kro'-fy-fy. v. a. To 
put to death by nailing the hands 
and feet to a crofs fet upright. 

CRUD. See Curd. 

CRUDE, kro'de. a. Raw, not fub- 
duel by fire; not changed by any 
proccfs or preparation ; harfh, un¬ 
ripe ; unconcodled ; not well digeft- 
ed ; not brought to perfeflion, im¬ 
mature ; having indigetled no¬ 
tions. 

CRUDELY, kro'de-ly ad. Unripely, 
without due preparation. 

CRUDENESS, kio'de-nls. f. Un- 
ripenefs, indigeltion. 

CRUDITY, kro-di-ty. f. Indigef- 
tion, inconcottion, unripenefs, wane 
of maturity. 

CKUDY, krb'-dy. a. Concreted, co¬ 
agulated ; raw, chill. 

CRUEL, kro'-fl. a. Pleafed with 
hurting others, inhuman, hard¬ 
hearted, barbarous ; of things* 
bloody, mifehievous, deftrudtive. 

CRUELLY, kro-Il-ly. ad. In * 
cruel manner, inhumanly, barba- 
rouflv. 

CRUELNESS, kro'-il-nls. f. Inhu¬ 
manity, cruelty. 

CRUEL ! Y, krd'-U-ty. f. Inhuma¬ 
nity, favagenefs, barbarity. 

CRUENTATE, krb'-en-tate. a. 
Smeared with blood. 

CRUET, kro'-It. f. A vial for vine¬ 
gar or oil. 

CRUISE, 
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CRUISE, krb'fe. £ A fmall cup. 

CRUISE, kro'ze. f. A voyage in fearch 
of plunder. 

To CRUISE, kro'ze. v. n. To rove 

' over the fea in fearch of plunder; 
to wander on the fea without any 
certain courfe. 

•CRUISER, kro' zfir. f. One that 
roves upon the fea in fearch of 
plunder. 

CRUM, I ii, l f. Thefoft part 

: CRUMB, f Krum • { of bread, not 
the cruft ; a fmall particle or frag¬ 
ment of bread. 

To CRUMBLE, kruin'bl. v. a. To 
break into fmall pieces, to commi¬ 
nute. 

To CRUMBLE, kruin'bl. v. n To 
fall into finail pieces. 

CRUMMY, krum'-my. a. Soft. 

CRUMP, krump'. a. Crooked in the 
baclt • 

To CRUMPLE, krump'I. v. a. To 
draw into wrinkles. 

CRUMPLING, krump'-llng. f. A 
fmall degenerate apple. 

CRUPPER, krup'-pur. f. That part 
of the horfeman’s furniture that 
reaches from the faddlc to the tail. 

CRURAL, kro'-ral. a. Belonging 
to the leg. 

CRUSADE, kro-sa'de. ? f. Ancx- 

CRUSADO, kro-sa'-do. } pedition 
againft the infidels; a coin damped 
with a crofs. 

CRUSET, kro’-sft. f. A goldfmith’s 
melting-pot. 

To CRUSH, krufh'. v. a. To prefs 
between two oppofite bodies, to 
fqueeze; to prefs with vio’ence; 
to overwhelm, to beat down ; to 
fubdue, to deprefs, to difpirit. 

CRUSH, kr6(h'. f. A collifion. 

CRUST, krufl’. f. Any (hell, or ex¬ 
ternal coat; an ir.cruftation, collec¬ 
tion of matter into a hard body ; 

, the cafe of a pye m .de of meal, 
and baked ; the outer hard part of 
bread ; a walle piece of bread. 

fo CRUST, krfttt'. v. a. To envelop, 
to cover with a hard cafe ; to foul 
with cocfcretior.s. 

To CRUST, krult'. v. n; To gather 
or £ondr&& a crult. 


CRY 

CRUSTACEOUS, fcrJtf-ta'-fhus. a. 
Shelly, with joints; not tefta- 
ceous. 

CRUSTACEOUSNESS, kn’if-ta’- 
lhfif-nis. f. The quality of having 
jointed fhells. 

CRUSTILY, krus'-ti-l)'. ad. Pce- 
vilhly, fnappifhly. 

CRUSTINESS, krus'-tl-m's. f. The 
quality of a cruft ; peevifttnefs, mo- 
rofenefs. 

CRUS'l'Y, krus'-tj'. a. Covered with 
a cruft ; fturdv, niorofe, fnappilh. 

CRUTCH, krutlli'. f. Aiupport 
ufd by cripples. 

To CKU rt'H, krurfif. v. a. To ft>; 
port on crutches as a cripple. 

To CRY, kry'. v. n. To speak wbh 
vehemence and loudnefs; to call 
importunately ; to proclaim, to 
make publick ; to c.,claim ; to utter 
lamentation ; to Inna!!, as an in¬ 
fant; to-weep, to filed rears; to 
utter an inarticulate voice, as an 
animal ; to yelp, as a hound on a 
feent. 

To CRY, kip', v. n. To prod'dm 
publickly femething loft or found. 

To CRY DOWN, krv' dow'n. v. a. 
To blame, to depreciate, to decay ; 
to prohibit; to overbear. 

To CRY OUT, kr,-' ou't. v. n. To 
exclaim, to Icream, to clamour ; to 
complain loudly; to blame, to con¬ 
fute ; to declare loud ; to be in la¬ 
bour. 

To CRY UP, k*v' up', v. a. To np 
plaud, to exalt, to praile ; to raiie 
the price by proclamation. 

CRY, kty'. f. 1 .amenration, fhriek, 
feream ; weeping, mourning; cla¬ 
mour, outcry ; exclamation jaf tri¬ 
umph or wonder ; proclamation ; 
the hawkers proclamation of wares, 
as the cries of London ; acclama¬ 
tion, popular favour ; voice, utter¬ 
ance, manner of vocal exprefiion ; 
importunate call; yelping of dogs ; 
yell, inarticulate noife; a pack of 
dogs. 

CRYA.L, krj' :\l. f. The heron. 

CRYER, kry'-ur. f. The falcon 
gentle. 


CRYR- 
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CRYPTIC AL.krJp'-tLkal. ) a. Hid- 

CRYPTICK, krlp'-tik. J den, fe- 
cret, occult. 

CRYPTICALLY, krlp'-tl-kil-*. ad. 
Occultlv, fecret] y. 

C R Y P TOG R API IY, krj p- tog'-gra- 
fv. f. The aft of writing fecret 
characters; fecret characters, cy- 
phcrs • 

CRYPTOLOGY, krlp-til'-lo-tf. f. 
.'Enigmatical language. 

CRYSTAL, krL'-tul. f. Cryftals are 
hard, jvllucid, and naturally co- 
Jourlcfs bodies, of regularly angular 
figures; Cryfl.il is alio uftd fora fic¬ 
titious body call in the gl.ifs-houfes, 
called alfo cryil d p iaif, which is 
carried to a d'-give of pei fed I in be¬ 
yond the comm.in gl ifs ; Oryftris, 


CRYSTALLINE, 


in chyniilb ;, exp.-els hilts or other 
matters lliot cr congealed in manner 
of erv Hal. 

CRYSTAL, I.rL'-rui. a. Confifting 
of cryllal; bright,clear, iranfparent, 
lucid, pellucid. 

s k::-'-til-line. 
\ l:i 1 /-tai'-lin. 
a. Ccnfifting of cryftal ; bright, 
clear, pellucid, tranfparent. 

CRYSTALLINE HUMOUR, kuV- 
tal-linc u'-mt’tr. f. The fecotid 
humour of the eye, that lies imme¬ 
diately next to the aqueous behind 
the uvea. 

CRY-i’iffLLTZATJON, krn-tal-ly- 
x.V-ihun. f. Congelation into cryf¬ 
tals. The mafs formed by congela¬ 
tion or concretion. 


To CRYSTALLIZE, krls'-til-llze. 
v. a. To caufe to congeal or con¬ 
crete in cryftals. 

To CRYSTALLIZE, krL'-til-l!ze. 
v. ii. To coagulate, congeal, con¬ 
crete, or flioot into cryftals. 

CUB,*kubf f. The young of a beaft, 
generally of a bear or fox; the 
young of a whale; in reproach, a 
young boy or girl. 

To CUB, la'ib'. v. a. To bring forth. 
Little ufed. 


CUB AT ION, ku-ba'-fhun. f. The 
aft of lying down. 

•QJBATORY, ku'-bi-tir-y. a.' Re¬ 
cumbent. 


CUBATURE, kfi'-bi-ture. 
finding exaftly the folid contenCof 
any propofed body. 

CUBE, ku'be. f. A regular folH 
body, confifting of fix fquare ani 
equal faces or fides, and the angles 
all right, and therefore equal, 
CUBE ROOT, ku'be ro't. » f. 
CUBICK ROOT, ku'-bTk ro't. f The 
origin of a cubick number. 
CUBICAL, ku'-bl-kal. ) a. Having 
CUf'ICK, ku'-blk. j the form or 
properties of a cube ; it is applied 
to numbers: the number of four 
multiplied into itfelf, produceth the 
fquare number of f a teen, and that 
again multiplied by four produceth 
the cubick number of fixiy-four. 
CUBIC ALNESS, ku'-bi-kAl-m's. f. 


'i'he Hate or quality of beinp- cubical* 

CUBICULARY, ku-blk’- kiT-lur-^. a. 
Fitted for the pofture of lying down. 

CUBIFORM, ku'-by'-form. a. Of 
the fhape of a cube. 

CUBIT, ku'-bit. f. A meafure in 

' ufe among the ancients, which was 
originally the diliance from the el¬ 
bow, bending inwards,, to the ex¬ 
tremity of the middle finger. 

CUBITAL, ki'-bl-til. a. Contain¬ 
ing only the length of a cubit. 

CUCKOLD, kuk'-kuld. f. One that 
is married to an adultrefs. 

To CUCKOLD, kuk'- kuld. v. a. To 
rob a man of bis wife’s fidelity ; to-, 
wrong a hufband by unchaltity. 

CUCKOLDY, kuk'-kul-dy-. a. Havn ’ 
ing the qualities of a cuckold, poor, " 
mean. 

CUCKOLDMAKER, k6k'-ku!d-m3- 
kur. f. One that makes a practice 
of corrupting wives. 

CUCKOLDQM, kuk'-k&l-dum. f. 


The aft of adultery, the ftate of a 
cuckold. 


CUCKOO, kuk- kok f. A bird which 
appears in the fpring, and is faid to 
fuck the eggs of other birds, and 
lay her own to be hatched in their 1 ; 
place ; a name of contempt. 
CUCKOO-BUD, kik-kb-bAd. 
CUCKOO-FLOWER, hfik-ki'- 
flow ur. 

The name of a flower. 

CUCKOO-1 
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CUCKOO-SPITTLE, k4k-k6'-fpltl. 

f. A fpuirtous dew found upon 
plants, with a little infeft in it. 

CUCULLATF., ku-kul'-late. I 

CUCULLATED, ku-kul'-lS-tid. J a ‘ 
Hooded, covered, as with a hood or 
Cowl; having the resemblance or 
fhape of a hood. 

CUCUMBER, kou'-kiim 6r f. The 

' name of a plant, and fruit cf that 
plant. 

CUCURBIT ACEOUS, ku-kiir-bf- 
ti'-fhfis. a. Cucurbitaceous plants 
are thofe which relemble a gourd, 
inch as the pompion and melon. 

CUCURBITE, ku' kur-bite. f. A 
chymical veflel commonly called a 
Body. 

CUD, kud'. f. That food which is 
repofited in the fiifc ilomach, in 
ordei to be chewed again. 

CUDDLN, kfid'n. ) f. A clown, a 

-CUDDY, kiid'-tK. f itupid low dolt. 

To CUDDLE, kud'I. v. n. To lie 
dofe, to fquat. 

Cudgel, kiid'-jfi. f. a nick to 

ftrike w'ith. 

Xb CUDGEL, kud'-jil. v. a. To 
beat with a flick. 

CUDGLL-PROOF, k&d'-jil-prdf. a. 
Able to reflfl a flick. 

KED, kud'-wed. f. A plant, 
t, ku'. f. The tail or end of any 
King; the Iaft words of a Speech in 
ling, to be anfwercd by another; 
» hint, an intimation, a Short direc¬ 
tion ; humour, temper of mind. 

CUERPO, kwSr'-pd. f To be in 

1 cuerpo, is to be without the upper 
coat. 

CUfF, k&f'. f. A blow with the 
fifl, a box, a flrokc. 

IfoCUFF, kuf'. v. n. To fight, to 
fcuf&e. 

To CUFF, kuf'. v. a. To ftrike with 
t hft fift. to ftrike with talons. 

«P, kuf'. f. l*ai t of the llecve. 
^IIRASS, ku'-ras. f. A breaftplate. 

[JUiaassier, ku-rii-fev. f. a man 

if arms, a Soldier in armour. 

USH, kufli'. f. The armour that 
coders the thighs. 

CULDEES, kul'-dez. f. Monks in 

Scotland* 


CULINARY, kft'-H-nar-^. a. Relat¬ 
ing to the kitchen. 

To CULL, ku!'. v. a. To feledt from 
others. 

CULLER, kul' lur. f. One who 
picks or choofes. 

CULLION, kill' lyfin. f. A fepun- 
drel. 

CULLIONLY, kiil'-lyun-lj . a. Hav¬ 
ing the qualities of a cullion, mean, 
b.ife. 

CULLY, kul'-ly. f. A man deceived 
or impoSed upon. 

To CULLY, kul'-ly. v. a. To befool, 
to cheat, to impofe upon. 

CULM1FEROUS, kiil-mlf' fS 
a, Culmiferons plants are filth as 
have a Smooth jointed flalk, and 
their feeds are contained in chafly 
hulks. 

To CULMINATE, kid'-ml n/tte. 
v. n. To be vtitKal, to be in the 
meridi n. 

CULMINATION, kul-ml-n.V ftidn. 
S. The ti.imit of a planet through 
the meridian. 

CULPABlId IT, kul-pa-bli'-i ty. f. 
B'amcablenc's. 

CULPABLE, kid'-piiM. a. Ciimi- 
nal ; blamca'ole, olamtwoi thy. 

CULPABLLNLSS, kul'-piiLl-.ifs. f. 
Blame, gi.iir. 

CULPABLY, kiil'-piib-ly. ad. Elame- 
ably, crimin’!ly. 

CUI.PRIT, kill' rift. f. A man ar¬ 
raigned before tils judge. 

CULLER, k.VJ-tiir. f. The iron 
of the plow peipendicuiar to the 
fhare. 

To CULTIVATE, kid'-tl-wte. v. a. 
To forward or improve the product 
of the earth, by manual indu/lry; 
to improve, to meliorate. 

CULTIVATION, kil-tf-vi'-fliim. 
f. The art or pradlice of improving 
foils, and forwarding or meliorating 
vegetables; improvement in gene¬ 
ral, melioration. 

CULTIVATOR, kil'-tl-vii-tiir. f. 
One who improves, promotes, or 
meliorates. 

CULTURE, kul'-tfhur. f. The a ft 
of cultivation ; art of improvemes.: 
and melioration. 

6 To 
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To CULTURE, k&l'-tlhur. v. a. To- 
cultivate, to till. Not ufed. 

CULVER, kul'-ver. f. A pigeon. 
Old word. 

CULVER1N, k&l'-v£-rl n . f. A fpe- 
cies of ordnance. 

CULVERKEY, kul'-vir-ke. f. A 
fpecies of flower. 

To CUMBER, kim-bur. v. a. To 
etnbarrafs, to entangle, to obflruft; 
to croud or load with fomething 
ufelcfs ; to involve in difliculties 
and dangers ; to diflrefs ; to bufy, 
todiftraft with multiplicity of cares; 
to be troublefome in any place. 

CUMBER, kum'-bur. f. Vexation, 
embarraflment. Not ufed. 

CUMBERSOME, kum'-bur-lum. a. 
Troublefome, vexatious; burthen- 
■fome, embarraffing, unwieldy, un¬ 
manageable. 

CUMBERSOMELY, kum’-b&r-fum- 
ly. ad. in a troublefome manner. 

CUMBERSOMENESS, kiW-bhr- 
fum-nls. f. Encumbrance, hin¬ 
drance, obftruftion. 

CUMBRANCE,kiim'-brunfe. f. Bur¬ 
then, hindrance, impediment. 

CUMBROUS, kum'-brus. a. Trou¬ 
blefome, vexatious, dillurbing; op- 
preflive, burthenfome; jumbled, ob- 
itrufting each other. 

CUMFREY, kum'-fry. f. A medi¬ 
cinal plant. 

CUMIN, kum'-mfn. f. A plant. 

To CUMULATE, ku'-mu-late. v. a. 
To heap together. 

CUMULATION, kH-imVU'-lhfin. f. 
The aft of heaping together. 

CUNCTATION, kunk-ti'-Mn. f. 


Jfeilli hrtFul ; artfully deceitfaf, 
trickilh, fubtle, crafty. 

CUNNING, kfin'-ning. f. Artifice* 
deceit, flynefs, flight, fraudulent'' 
dexterity; art, feill, knowledge. 

CUNNINGLY, kin'-nlng-J^. ad. 

Artfully, flily, craftily. 
CUNNING-MAN, kWnlng-min'.- 
f. A man who pretends to tell for¬ 
tunes, or teach how to recover ftolen 
goods. 

CUNNINGNESS, kiV-ning-nls. f. 
Deceitfulnefs, flynefs. 

CUP. kip'. f. A fmall veflel to drink 
out of; the liquor contained in the 
cup, the draught; focial entertain¬ 
ment, merry bout; any thing hol¬ 
low like a cup, as the hulk of an. 
acorn; Cup and Can, familiar 
companions. 

To CUP, kup'. v. a. To fupply \yith. 
cups, Obfolete ; to draw blood by, 
applying cupping glafles. 

CUPBEARER, k&p'-bS-rir. f. An 
officer of the king’s houlhold ; an 
attendant to give wine at a feaft. 

CUPBOARD, k&b'-burd. f. A cafe 
with fhelves, in which viftuals or 
earthen ware is placed. 

CUPIDITY, ku-pid'-i-t^. f. Coa- 
cupilcence, unlawful longing. 

CUPOLA, ku’-po-la. f. A dome, 
the hemifpherical fummit of a build- 
ing. 

CUPPER, kip'-pfir. f. One who ap¬ 
plies cupping-glaffes, a fcarifler. 

CUPPING-GLASS, kfip'-plng-glis. 
f. A glafs ufed by fcarifiers to draw 
out the blood by rarefying th# 
air. 


Delay, procraflination, dilatorinefs. 

CUNCTATOR,kunk-ta'-tur. f. One 
given to delay, a lingerer. 

CUNEAL, ku'-ny-ul. a. Relating to a 
wedge, having the form of a wedge. 

CUNEATED, ku'-ny-a-tld. a. Made 
in form of a wedge. 

CUNEIFORM, kii-nd'-^-form. a. 
Having the form of a wedge. 

CUNNER, kW-m’ir. f. A kind of 
filh lefs than an oilier, that flicks 


dole to the rocks. 

‘JNNfclG, kfin'-ning. a. Skilful, 
KijSwing, learned ; performed with 
Vol. I. 


CUPREOUS, ki'-pr^-is. a. Cop¬ 
pery, confifling of copper. 

CUR, kur'. f. A worthlefs degene¬ 
rate dog; a term of reproach for a 
man. 

CURABLE, k&'-r&bl. a. That admits 
a remedy. 

CURABLENESS, k&'-ribl-nis. f. 
Poflibility to be healed. 

CURACY, k&'-rii- ty. f. Employment 
of a curate, employment which a 
hired clergyman holds under the 
beneficiary. ' 

CURATE, ku'-r£t. f. A clergyman 
K k hireffe 
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hiredio perform the duties of an¬ 
other ; a pari lb. prieft. 
QURATESHIP, ku'-ret-lhlp. f. The 
•; fanjeumh .Curacy. 

CURATIVE, li&'-ra-tiv. a. Relating" 
• to the cure of difcal'es, not preferv- 
.... ative. 

CURATOR, ku-ra'-t<\r. f. One that 
has the care and fuperintendence of 
£ auy thing. 

fsJjURB, kurb\ f. A curb is an iron 
V ;\ chain, made fart to the upper part of 
£ the branches of the bridle, running 
Over the beard of the horfe ; re¬ 
ft? .Rraint, inhibition, oppofition. 
yJc& CURB, kiirb'. v. a. To guide a 
J horfe with a curb; to reftrain, to 
inhibit, to check. 

CURD, kurd'. f. The coagulation 
of milk. 

To CURD, kurd'. v. a. To turn to 
. curds, to caufe to coagulate. 

‘To CURDLE, kurd'l. v. n. To co- 
f«gulate, to concrete. 

To CURDLE, kurd’l. v. a. To caufe 
to coagulate. 

CURDY, kur'-dy. a. Coagulated, 
concreted, full of curds, curdled. 
’“CURE, ku're. f. Remedy, rellora- 
. tive ; aft of healing ; the benefice 
or employment of a curate or cler- 
, gyman. 

To. CURE, ku're. v. a. To heal, to 
reftore to health, to remedy ; to 
- prepare in any manner, fo as to be 
preferred from corruption. 
CURELESS, ku're-Hs. a. Without 
-■ cure, without remedy. 

'<fU.RER, ku'-rur. f. A healer, a 
phyfician. 

CURFEW, kur'-fii. f. An evening- 
peal, by which the Conqueror will- 
. ed, that every man IhouSd rake up 
, i his fiie, and put out his light ; a 
cover for a fire, a fireplatc. 
iCURlALl l'Y, kii-iy-ai'-I-tv. f. The 
'^^ajdviieges, or retinue of a court. 
CmiOSlTY, ktWyiVfty. f." In- 
i \ t ‘. quifitivenefs, inclination to enquiry; 

nicety, delicacy; accuracy, exaft- 
•’*. nefs ; an aft of curiofity, nice rxpe- 
riment ; an objeft of curicfity, 
rarity. 

$URlOUS, ku'-ry us. a. Inquifitive, 
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• deiirous of information; attentive 
to, diligent about; accurate, care¬ 
ful not tomillake; difficult to pleafe, 
folicitous of perfection ; exaft, nice, 
fubtle ; elegant, neat, laboured, fi- 
nilhed. 

CURIOUSLY, ku'-ryuf-ly. ad. In- 
quifitively, attentively, ftudionfly; 
elegantly, neatly; artfully, exaftly. 

CURL, kurl'. f. A ringlet of hair ; 
undulation, wave, finuofity, flexure. 

To CURL, kurl'. v. a. To turn the 
hair in ringlets ; to writhe, to twill; 
to drefs with curls ; to raife in 
waves, undulations, or finuofities. 

To CURL, kurl'. v. n. To flir'-t- 
into ringlets; to rife in undulations; 
to twill itfelf. 

CURLEW, kur'-lu. f. A kind of 
water-fowl; a bird larger than a 
partridee, with longer legs. 

CURMUDGEON, tur-mud'-jun. f. 
An avaricious churlifh fellow, a 
mifer, a niggard, a griper. 

CURMUDGEONLY, kur-mud'-jun- 
ly. a. Avaricious, covetous, churl - 
ilh, niggardly. 

CURRANT, kin'-run. f. The tree ; 
a fmall dried grape, properly writ¬ 
ten Corinth. 

CURRENCY, kur'-ren-fy. f. Circu¬ 
lation, power of palfing from hand 
to hand ; geaeral reception ; fluen¬ 
cy, reaainefs of utterance; conti¬ 
nuance, conftant flow; general 
elleem, the rate at which any thing 
is t ulgarly valued ; the papers 
ftamped in the Englifh colonies by 
authority, and palling for mo* 
ney. 

CURRENT, kur'-ivnt. a. Circula¬ 
tory, palling from hand to hand ; 
generally received, uncontradicted, 
authoritative ; common, general ; 
popular, fuch as is eftablifhed by 
vulgar eltimation ; falhionable, po¬ 
pular ; paflhble, fuch as may be 
allowed or admitted ; what is now 
palling, as the current year. 

CURRENT,kAr'-rdnt. f. A running 
llream ; currents are certain progrel- 
five motions of the water of the fe 1 
m feveral places. * . 

CURRENTLY, kur'-rent-ty. ad,. Ia 

a cun- 
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a conftant motion j without oppo- 
fition ; popularly, feihionably, ge¬ 
nerally ; without ceafing. 

CURRENTNESS, kiir'-rent-nfs. f. 
Circulation ; general reception ; 
cafmefs of pronunciation. 

CURRIER, kur'-ty-ur. f. One who 
drefles and pares leather for thofe 
who make flioes, or other things. 

CURRISH, kur'-rlflw a. Having the 
qualities of a degenerate dog, brutal, 
four, quarrellome. 

To CURRY, kur’-ry. v. a. To drefs 
leather, to beat, to drub ; to rub a 
horfe with a fcratching inlhument, 
,f<>aS to fmooth his coat; To curry 
favour, to become a favourite by 
petty officioufnefs, flight kindncfles, 
or flattery. 

CURRYCOMB, kui'-ry-kbme. f. An 
iron inllrument ufed far currying 
horfes. 

To CURSE, kiir'fe. v. a. To wilh 
evil to, to execrate, to devote ; to 
afflift, to torment. 

To CURSE, kitrTe. v. n. To im¬ 
precate. 

CURSE, kur'fe. f. Malediftion, wifli 
of evil to another ; affliction, tor¬ 
ment, vexation. 

CURSED, kur'-sid. part. a. Under 
a curfe, hateful, cletcflable; unholy, 
unfanftificd; vexatious, trouble- 
fume. 

CURSEDLY, kur'-sid-Iy. ad. Mifer- 
ably, fliamefully. 

CURSEDNESS, kur’-.rid-nls. f. The 
itate of being under a curfe. 

CURSH1P, kur'-fhfp. f. Dogfltip, 
meannefs. 

CURS1TOR, kfir'-sl-tur. f. An of¬ 
ficer or clerk belonging to the 
Chaflcery, that makes out original 
writs. 

CURSORARY, kur'-fur- rer-ry. a. 
Curfory, hafty, carelefs. 

CURSOR1LY,kur'-iur-ll-y.ad. Haft- 
ily, without care. 

CURSORINESS, kur'-fur-fn-nfs. f. 
Slight attention. 

CURSORY, kiir'-fur-y. a. Hafty, 

, quick, inattentive, carelefs. 

|CU1<!>T, kurll'. a. Froward, peerilh, 
’’Tfralignant, malicious, fnarling. 


CURSTNESS, k&rft'-nfs. f. Peevijfc* 
nefs, frowardnefs, malignity. 1 *< 
CURT, kurt'. a. Short.* 

To CURTAIL, kur-ta'le. v. a. TV 
cut off, to cut fhort, to Ihorten. 
CURTAIN, kur'-tfn. f. A cloth', 
contrafted or expanded at pleafure; 
To draw the curtain, to clofe fo.as 
to (hut out. the light;, to open it fb 
as to difeern the objefts j in forti¬ 
fication, that part of the wall of 
rampart that lies between two baf-'; 
tions. • 

CURTAIN-LECTURE, kfir’-tln- 
lik'-tfliur. f. A reproof given by 
a wife to her hufbanci in bed. 

To CURTAIN, kur'-tfn. v. a. To 
• inclofe with curtains. 

CURTATE DIST ANCE, kfir'-tate. 
dis'-t^.nfe. f. In aftronomy, the 
diflance of a planet’s place from 
the fun, reduced to the eclipjjqk> 
CURTATTON, kur-ta'-fln'in.T. YhSe* 
interval between a planet’s diftatice* 
from the fun and the curtate diftance. : 
CURTSY, kurt'-fv. f. See CouRi 
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CURVATED, kur'-va-tld. a. Bent.- 
CURVATION, kur-va'-fhfin. f. The 
aft of bending or crooking. 
CURVATURE, ki’ir'-vi-tdre. f. 
Crookcdnefs, inflexion, manner.of 
bending. 

CURVE, kurv'. a. Crooked, bent,.; 
inflefted. 

CURVE, kurv'. f. Any thing bent, 
a flexure or crooked nefs. 

To CURVE, kurv'. v. a. To ben4: 

to crook, to infleft. 

To CURVET, kur-Vit*. v. n. TJ 
leap, to bound ; to frifk, to be 
centious. T 

CURVET, kur-v£t'. f. A leap, .« 

bound, a frolick, a prank. 
CURVlLINEAR,kir-v^-l^n'-yir. a, 
Confifting of a crooked line ; com- 
pofed of crouked lines. . , , 

CURVITY, kur'-vi-ty. 

ednefs. . *'• 7 

CUSHION, kulb'-fin. f. A pilleV 
for the feat, a foft pad placed uppp 
ssl chair. <*• 

CUSHIONED, kulh'-ind. a. Seated 
on a cufhion. . '« 

K. k 2 CUS& 



J » kifp*. F. A term ufed to ex* 
»' prds tiSe points dr horns of the 
moon, dt other luminary. 
CUSPATED, k&s'-pd-tid. ? 

1 CUSPIDATED, kis'-pl-di-tld. f a> 

• Ending in a point, having the leaves 
: of a flower ending in a point. 

iCUSTARD, kus'-turd. f. A kind of 
fweetmeat made tfy boiling eggs 

• with milk and fugar. ’ 
’CUSTODY, kis'-tud-^. f. Impri- 

fonment, reftraint ofliberty ; care, 
preservation, fecuriry. 

CUSTOM, kus'-tum. f. Habit, ha¬ 
bitual pradtice; fa/hion, common 
wayofadHng; eftabli/hed manner; 
practice of buying of certain per¬ 
sons; application from buyers, as 
this trader has good cuftom ; in 
latv, a law, or right, not written, 
which, being eftabli/hed by long 
ufe, and the confent of our ancef- 
tors, has been, and is, daily prac- 
tifed ; tribute, tax paid for goods 
imported or exported. 
CUSTOMHOUSE, kis'-tim-houfe. 
f. The houfe where the taxes upon 
goods imported or exported are col¬ 
lected. 

CUSTOMABLE, kis'-tim-ibl. a. 

? Common, habitual, frequent. 
CUSTOMABLENESS, kfis'-tim- 
dbl-nfs. f. Frequency, habit; con¬ 
formity to cuftom. 

CUSTOMABLY,kis'-tum-ib-ty. ad. 

According to cuftom. 
CUSTOMARILY, kis'-tim-ir-I-lf. 

ad. Habitually, commonly. 
CUSTOMARINESS, kis'-tim-ir-i- 
. r|s. f. Frequency. 

CUSTOMARY, kis'-tim-ir-£. a. 

, Conformable to eftabli(hed cuftom, 
according to prefeription; habitual; 
ufual, wonted. 

CUSTOMED, kus'-tumd. a. UAial, 
common. 

CUSTOMER, kis'-uW-ur. f. One 
who frequents any place of /ale for 
the fake of purchafmg. 

OB&TREL, kus'-trll. f. A buckler- 
dPkftarer ; a vefiel for holding wine. 

Pfo CUT, kilt', pret. Cut, part. pa/T. 
Cvt*jCTo penetrate with an edged 
in/lr unseat; to hew; to carve, to 


„ cnBrir 

make by fculpture; to form an] 
thing by cutting; to pierce witl 
any ‘uneafy fenfation ; to dividi 
packs of cards; to interfeCl, to crofs. 
as one line cuts another; To cu 
down, to fell, to hew down, to ex¬ 
cel, to overpower ; To cut off, tt 
leparate from th,e other parts, to de- 
ftroy, to extirpate, to put to death 
untimely ; to refeind, to intercept, 
to hinder from union, to put an end 
to, to take away, to withhold, tc 
preclude, to interrupt, to filence, tc 
apoftrophife, to abbreviate; To 
cut our, to lhape, to form, to 
fcheme, to contrive, to adap;,, tg 
debar, to excel, to outdo ; To" cut 
lhort, to hinder from proceeding 
by fudden interruption, to abridge, 
as the foldiers were cut lhort of 
their pay j To cut up, to divide an 
animal into convenient pieces, to 
eradicate. 

To CUT, kit', v. n. To make its 
way by dividing obftruCtions ; to 
perform the operation of cutting 
for the (lone. 

CUT, kit', part. a. Prepared for 
ufe. 

CUT, kut'. f. The aCtion of a /harp 
or edged in/lrument; the impreffion 
or feparation of continuity, made 
by an edge; a wound made by 
cutting; a channel made by art; a 
part cut off from the reft ; a fmall 
particle, a fhred ; a lot cut off a 
ftick; a near paffage, by which 
fome angle is cut off; a picture 
cut or carved upon a (lamp of wood 
or copper, and impreffed from it; 
the aCt or practice of dividing a pack 
of cards; faihion, form, lhape, 
manner of cutting into lht>pe ; a 
fool or cully ; Cut and long tail, 
men of all kinds. 

CUTANLOUS, ku-ta'-nyis. a. Re¬ 
lating to the (kin. 

CUTICLE, ku'-tikl. f. The firft 
and outermoft covering of the body, 
commonly called the fcarf-lkin ; a 
thin /kin formed on the.furface of 

' any liquor. 

‘DTICULAR, ki-tik'-i-lir. ’". Be¬ 
longing to the /kin. 

CUTLASS, 



CUTLASS, kfit'-fes. f. A broad 

cutting fword. 

CUTLER, kit'-l&r. f. One who 
makes or fells knives. 

CUTPURSE, kut'-purfe. f. One 
. who Reals by the method of cutting 
purfes; a thief, a robber. 

CU TTER, fcuc'-tfir. f. An agent or 
inftriiment that cuts any thing ; a 
nimble boat that cuts the water; 
the teeth that cut the meat; an of¬ 
ficer in the exchequer that provides 
wood for the tallies, and cuts the 
fum paid upon them. 

CUT-THROAT, kut'-thmtc. f. A 
."affian, a murderer, an affaflin. 

CUT-THROAT, ku t'-th rote. a. 
Cruel, inhuman, barbarous. 

CUTTING, kut'-tfng. f. A piece 
cut off, a chop. 

CUTTLE, kut'I. f. A fifh, which, 
when he is purfued by a fifh of prey, 
throws out a black liquor. 

CUTTLE, kut'I. f. Afoul-mouthed 
fellow. t 

CYCLE,*fy'kl. f. A circle; around 
of time, a fpace in which the fame 
revolution begins again, a period¬ 
ical fpace of time; a method, or ac¬ 
count of a method, continued till 
the fame courfe begins again; 
imaginary orbs, a circle in the hea¬ 
vens. 

CYCLOID, fy'-kloid. f. A geo¬ 
metrical curve. 

CYCLOIDAL, fylcloi'-dil. a. Re¬ 
lating to a cycloid. 

CYCLOPEDIA, f^-klo-pe-d^-a. f. 
A circle of knowledge, a courfe of 
the fciences. 

CYGNET, slg'-nlt. f. A young 
fwan. 

CYLINDER, sll'-ln-dur. f. A body 
having two flat furfaces and one 
circular. 


CYLINDRICAL,^-Hn'-drl'Id^liL,, 

CYLINDRICK, ff-Hn'-drik. 
Partaking of the nature of 
linder, having the form of a- eftf 
linder. . )% 

CYMAR, ff-mh'. f. A flight co¬ 

vering, a fcarf. 

CYMBAL, sim'-bdl. f. A mafickl 
inilrument. 

CYNaNTHROPY, f^-nin'-thrS- 
py. f. A fpecies of madnefs In 
which men havethequalitiesof dogs. 

CYNEGET1CKS, ty-nd-jet'-Iks. f. 
The art of hunting. 

CYNICAL, sln'-ik-al. ? a. Having 

CYNiCK, sin'-lk. J the qualities 
of a dog, churlifh, brutal, fnarling, 
fatirical. 

CYNICK, sin'-nik. f. A philofopher 
of the fnarling or currifh fort, a fol- ; 
lower of Diogenes; a fnarler, a 
mifanthrope. 

CYNOSURE, fy'-no-fure. f. The > 
flar near the north pole, by which* 
failors fleer. 

CYON. See Cion. 

CYPRESS-TREE, ff-prus-tre. f. A 
tall flrait tree : its fruit is of no ufe, 
its leaves are bitter, and the very 
fmell and ihade of it are dangerous ; 
it is the emblem of mourning. 

CYPRUS, fy'-prus. f. A thin trans¬ 
parent black fluff. 

CYST, sift'. ) f. A bag coiu- 

CYSTIS, sls'-tls. J taining fome mor¬ 
bid matter. 

CYsTiCK, sls'-tlk. a. Contained in 
a bag. , 

CYSTOTOMY, sis-t6t'-to-my-. f. 
The adl or practice of opening th- 
cyfted tumours. 

CZ AR, zi'r. f. The title of the em¬ 
peror of Ruflia. 

CZARINA, za-ri'-na. f. Them- , 
prefs of Ruflia. 
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T O DAB, dAb'. V. a. To ftrike 
gently with fomething foft or 
rorift. 

DAB, dAbV f. A fmall lump of any 
thing ; a blow tvith fomething mcift 
cr foft; fomething moift or ilimy 
thrown upon one ; in low Jan- 
... guage, an artift ; a kind of fmal! 

* flat fifh. 

DAB-CHICX, dab’-tfhlk. f. A wa¬ 
ter-fowl. 

To DABBLE, dab'l. v. a. Tofmear, 
to daub, to wet. 

To DABBLE, dab'l. v. n. To play 
in water, to move in water or mud ; 
to do any thing in a flight manner, 
to tamper. 

DABBLER,dab'-Iur.f. One that plays 
in water ; one that meddles with¬ 
out maftery, a fuperficial meddler. 
DACE, d.Yfc. f. A fmall river fifh, 
refembling a roach. 

DACTYLE, dak’-tll. f. A poetical 
foot confifting of one long fyllable 
and two fhort ones. 

• DAD, dia'. }f. Thechild’sway 
DADDY, dad'-dy. J of exprefling fa¬ 
ther. 

DAEDAL, de-dll. a. Various, varie¬ 
gated. 

DAFFODIL, dAP-f?>-d«. 
|3DAFFODILLY, dlf'-ft-dll'-lv. I - 
f©AFFODOWND;LLY,daf-fo- ? u 
down-dil'-lv. 

This plant hath a lily flower, con¬ 
i' lifting of one leaf, which is bell- 
: fhaped. 

To DAFT, dlft’. v. a. To tofs aflde, 
R. ’ tu throw away flightly. Obfolete. 
■;pAG, dig', f. A dagger; a hand- 
gun, a piflol. 

i DAGGER, dig'-ur. f. A fhort fword, 
, a poniard ; a blunt blade of iron 
tP&h a bftiket hilt, ufed for defence; 
Zjmfc Obdfbs, as [t]. 
IPJ^GERSDRAWING, dlg"-urz- 


dra'-ing. f. The a<5l of drawing 
daggers, approach to open vio¬ 
lence. 

To DAGGLE, dlg'i. v. a. To dip 
negligently in mire or water. 

To DAGGLE, dAg'i. v. n. To U* 
in the mire. 

DAGGLETATL, dlg'I-tlle. a. »B.e- 
mired, befpattered. 

DAILY, da'-ly. a. Happening every 
day, quotidian. 

DAILY, da'-ly. ad. Every day, very 
often. 

DAIN riLY, da’n-ti-Iy. ad. Ele¬ 
gantly, delicately, delieioufly, plea- 
fan tlv. 

DAINTINESS, da'n-ti-nis. f. De¬ 
licacy, fohneis ; elegance, nicety ; 
fqueamilhnefs, faftidioufnefs. 

DAINTY, da'n-tv. a. PJeaiing to 
the palate; delicate, nice, fqiiea- 
mifli; fcru'pulous; elegant; nice. 

DAINTY, da'n-tv. f. Something 
nice or delicate, a delicacy ; a word 
of fondnefs formerly in ufe. 

DAIRY, da’-ry. f. The place where 
milk is manufaftured. 

DAIRYMAID, dY-ry-madc. f. The 
woman fervant whofe bufinefs is to 
manage the milk. 

DAISY, da'-zy. f. A fpring flower. 

DALE, da'le. f. A vale, a valley. 

DALLIANCE, dal'-lyanfe. f. Inter¬ 
change of carefles, adls of fondnefs; 
conjugal converfation ; delay, pro- 
craftination. 

DALLIKR, dal'-Iy-ur. f. A trifler, 
a fondler. 

To DALLY, dal'-ly. v. n. To trifle, 
to play the fool; to exchange ca¬ 
rdies, to fondle ; to fport, to play, 
to frolick ; to delay. 

DAM.dAm'. f. Themothpr. 

DAM, dAm'. f. A mole or bank to. 
confine water. ■ 

To DAM, dam', v. a. - To confine, 

to 


t 
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DAM 

to fhut up water by jnolfes or 

dams. 

DAMAGE, d&m'-ldzh. f. Mifchief, 
detriment; lofs; the value of mif- 
chief done; reparation of damage, 
retribution ; in law, any hurt or 
hindrance that a man taketh in his 
eftate. 

To DAMAGE, d;W-fdzh. v. a. To 
mifchief, to injure, to impair. 

To DAMAGE, dam'-iJzh. v. n. To 
take damage. 

DAMAGEABLE, dam'-idzh-abl. a. 
'Sufceptible of hurt, as damageable 
goods ; mi/chievons, pernicious. 

DAMASCENE,d.W-zln. f. A final! 
black plumb, a dam Ton. 

DAMASK, diim'-iifk. f. Linen or 
fiik woven in a manner invented at 
Damascus, by which partrifes above 
the rell in flowers'. 

To DAMASK, dam'-Afic. v. a. To 
form flowers upon fluffs ; to varie¬ 
gate, to diverfifv. 

DAMASK-ROSli, diW'-Afk-rb'ze. f. 
A red rofe. 

DAME, du'me. f. A lady, the title 
of honour formerly given to wo¬ 
men ; miflrefs of a low family; 
women in general. 

DAMES-VIOLET, diV'mz-vl'-o-lit. 
f. Queen’s gillyflower. 

To DAMN, dam', v. a. To doom to 
eternal torments in a future Hate; 
to procure or caufe to be eternally 
condemned ; to condemn ; to hoot 
or !iifs any publick performance, 
to explode. 

DAMNABLE, d&m'-nabl. a. Dc- 
ferving damnation. 

DAMNABLY, dam'-nrl-biy. ad. In 
fuch a manner as to incur eternal 
purfllhment. 

damnation, d&m-niV-fhun. f. 

Excktlion from divine mercy, con¬ 
demnation to eternal punifhment. 

DAMNATORY, dani‘-i.a-tur-y. a. 
Containing a fentence of conuemn- 
ation. 

DAMNED, dam'-ned. part. a. Hate¬ 
ful, de.teflable. 

DAMNIF1CK, dam'-nif'-lk. a. Pto- 
ru/ing lofs, mifcliievous. • 

’ 10 DAMNIFY, ditn'-ni-fjE v. a. 


To endamage* i& iojur* 
to impair. 

. DAMNINGNESS, diro'-nfng-nfjJ 
Tendency to procure dampatio^ 

DAMP, damp', a. Moift, indioii 
to wet; dejedled, funk, deprefted 

DAMP, damp', f. Fog, moiil; aie. 
moiilure ; a noxious vapour eihaibgl 
from the earth ; deje£tion,.depreP 
lion of fpirit- 

To DAMP, damp', v. a. Tp wet, 
to moiften ; to deprefs, to dejeQ, tc 
chili, to weaken, to abandon. 

DAMPISHNESS, dAmp’-Ifli-n£s. C 
Tendency to wetnefs, moifture. 

DAMPNESS, damp'-m's. f. Moifture. 

DAMPY, damp'-y. a. Deje&ed, 
gloomy, forrovvfuF. 

DAMSEL, dam'-zlf. f. A young 
gentlewoman; an attendant of the 
better rank; a wench, a country 
lafs. 

DAMSON, dam'-zun. f. A fmaH 
black plum. 

DAN, dan', f. The old term of ho¬ 
nour for men. 

To DANCE, dan'fe. v. n. To move 
in meafure. 

To DANCE Attendance, dan'fe. v. 
To wait with fupplenefs and obf£- 
quioufnefs. 

To DANCE, dan'fe. v. a. To makd 
to dance, to put into a lively mc^> 
tion. 

DANCE, dan'fe. f. A motion of one' 
or manv in concert. 

DANCER, dan'-fur. f. One that 
prattifes the art of dancing. 

DANCING MASTER, dan'-sing- 
m.if-ttir. f. One who teaches the 
art of dancing. 

DANCING SCHOOL, din'-slng- 
fkol. f. 'The fchool where the art 
of dancing is taught. 

DANDELION, diVdfi-H'-un. f. The 
name of a plant. 

To DANDLE, dind'l. v. a. To fhak* 
a child on the knee; to fondle, fa 
treat like a child. 

DANDLER, dind'-lir. f. He that 
dandles or fondles children. 

DANDRUFF, dan'-drif. f. Scurf 
on the head. 

DANEYVORT, dS'ne-w&rt. f. 

fpecie? 



... jfpecles of elder, called alfo dwarf- 
eider, or wallwort. 

DANGER, da'n-jur. f. Rifque, ha¬ 
zard, peri!. 

To DANGER, di'n-jur. v. a. To 

^'put in hazard, to endanger. Not 
iti life. 

DANGERLESS,d2n'-j^r-!is. a. With¬ 
out hazard, without rifque. 

DANGEROUS, da'n-j5-rus. a. Ha¬ 
zardous, perilous. 

Dangerously, di'n-jS-rfif-ty. 

ad. Hazardouily, pcriloully, with 
danger. 

DANGEROUSNESS, di'n j£-rfif- 
n Is. f. Danger, hazard, peril. 

To DANGLE, di'ng-gl. v. n. To 
hang loofe and quivering ; to hang 
upon any one, to be an humble fol¬ 
lower. 

. DANGLER, di'ng-lir. f. A man 
that hangs about women. 

DANK, dink', a. Damp, moift. 

DANKISH, d&nk'-Kh. a. Somewhat 

.$ dank. 

DAPPER, dap'-pfir. a. Little and 
adtive, lively without bulk. 

■ DAPPERLING, dip'-pi’ir-llng. f. A 
dwarf. 

- DAPPLE, dip'I. a. Marked with 
various colours, variegated. 

To DAPPLE, dap'], v. a. Tollreak, 

*, to vary. 

DAR, da'r. If. A fifti found in thd 

DART, di'rt. J Severn. 

ToDARE, da're. v. n. pret. IDurft, 
part. I have Dared. To have cou¬ 
rage for any purpofe, to be adven¬ 
turous. 

ToDARE, di're. v; a. To challenge, 
to defy. 

ToDARE LARKS, da're li'rks. v. n. 
To catch them by means of a look- 
.ing-glafs. 

DARE, da're. f. Defiance, challenge. 
Not in ufe. 

CAREFUL, da're-ful. a. Full of 
.defiance. 

DARING, da'-rlng. a. Bold, adven- 
turous, fearlefs. 

DARINGLY, di‘-rlng-ty. ad. Bold- 
ly, courageoufly. 

DARINGNESS, da'-rlng-nls. f. 

■ Boldnels.. 
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DARK, di'rk. a. Without light } 
not of a fhowy or vivid colour; 
blind; opake; obfcflre; ignorant;., 
gloomy. 

To DARK, di'rk. v. a. To darken* 
to obfeure. 

To DARKEN, di'rkn. v. a. To 
make dark; to perplex, to fully. 

To DARKEN, di'rkn. v. n. To 

grow dark. 

DARKLING, d&'rk-llng. part. a. 
Being in the dark. 

DARKLY, di'rk-1^. ad. In a fitu- 
ation void of light, obfeurely, 
blindly. 

DARKNESS, di'rk-nls. f* Abfc^ce 
of light; opakenefs; obfeurity ; 
wicked nefs j the empire of Sa¬ 
tan. 

DARKSOME,da'rk-fum.a. Gloomy, 
obfeure. 

DARLING, di'r-ling. a. Favourite, 
dear, beloved. 

DARLING, di'r-ling. f. A favour¬ 
ite, one much beloved. 

To DARN, da'rn. v. a. To mend 
holes by imitating the texture of 
the ftufF. 

DARNEL, da'r-nll. f. A weed grow¬ 
ing in the fields. 

To DARRAIN, dar-ra’ne. v. a. To 
range troops for battle. 

DART, dart', f. A mifiile weapon 
thrown by the hand. 

To DART, dart', v. a. To throw of- 
fenfively ; to throw, to emit. 

To DART, dirt', v. n. To fly as a 
dart. 

To DASH, difli'. v. a. To throw any 
thing fuddenly again(l fomething ; 
to break by collifion ; to throw wa¬ 
ter in flafhes ; to befpatter, to be- 
fprinkle; to mingle, to change by 
Home fmall admixture; to form or 
print in haftc ; to obliterate, to crofs 
out ; to confound, to make alham- 
ed fuddenly. 

To DASH, dafli'. v. n. To fly off 
the furface ; to fly in flafhes with a 
loud noife ; to rulh through water 
fo as to make it fly. 

DASH, dilh'. f. Collifion; infufion; 
a mark in writing, a line ; 
ftroke, blow. 
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DAW 

DASH, d&fh’. ad. An expreffion of 
the found of water daflied. 

DASTARD, dAs'-tArd. f. A coward, 
a poltron. 

To DASTARDISE, dAs'-tAr-dfze. 
v. a. To intimidate ; to deje& with 
cowardice. 

DASTARDLY, dAs'-tArd-ty. a. Cow¬ 
ardly, mean, timorous. 

DASTARDY, das'-tar-dy. f. Cow¬ 
ard linefs. 

DATE, da'te. f. The time at which 
a letter is written, marked at the 
-•nd or the beginning ; the time at 
which any event happened ; the 
tin»- ,> ftipulatcd when any thing 
fhould be done ; end, conclufion ; 
duration, continuance ; the fruit of 
the due tree. 

D ATE-TREE, da'te-tre. f. A fpe- 
cies of palm. 

/To DATE, da'te. v. a. To note with 
the time at which any thing is writ¬ 
ten nr done. 

DATELESS, dA'ce-lis. a. Without 
any fixed term. 

DATIVE, uA'-'.iv. a. In grammar, 
the cafe that fignifies the perfon to 
whom any thing is given. 

To DAUB, da'i>. v. a. To linear with 
fomething atlhefive; to paintcoarfe- 
Jy ; to lay on any thing gaudily or 
ofientatiouflv ; to flatter grofsiy. 

DAUBER, dii'-bur. f. A coarfe low 
painter. 

DAUBY, da'-by. a . Vifcous, gluti¬ 
nous, adheflve. 

DAUGHTER, HA'-tur. f. The fe¬ 
male offspring,of a man or woman; 
in poetry, any defeendant; the pe¬ 
nitent of a confeflbr. 

To DAUNT, da'nt. v. a. To dif- 
couragf, to fright. 

DAUNTLESS, da'nt-Hs. a. Fear- 
lefs, not dejefled. 

DAUNTLESSNESS, dA'nt-lef-nls. 
f. Fearlefnefs. 

DAW, di'. f. The name of a 
bird. 

To DAWN, da'n. v. n. To begin to 
grow light; to glimmer obfeurely ; 
to begin, yet faintly, to give fome 

* jrorr>i.&s of luftre. 

OAwN, da'n. f. The time between 
Vol. I. 
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the firft appearance of light and the 
fun’s rife; beginning, firft rife. 

DAY, da', f. The time between the 
riling and fetting of the fun; the 
time from noon to noon; light, 
funfhine ; the day of conteft, the 
battle; an appointed or fixed time; 
a day appointed for fome comme¬ 
moration ; from day to day, with¬ 
out certainty or continuance. 

DAYBKD, da'-bed. f. A bed ufed 
for idlenefs. 

DAYBOOK, da'-bok. f. A tradef- 
man’s journal. 

DAYBREAK, dA'-brSk. f. The 
dawn, the firft appearance of 
light. 

DAYLABOUR, da'-!A'-bur. f. La¬ 
bour by the day. 

DAYLABOURER, dA'-IA'-bir-ir. f. 
One that works by the day. 

DAYLIGHT, dA'-lite. f. The light 
of the day, as oppofed to that of the 
moon, or a taper. 

DAYL1LY, dA-lIl'-^. f. The fame 
with afphodel. 

DAYSPRING, dA'-fprlng. f. The 
rife of the dav, the dawn 

DAYSTAR, dA'-ftir. f. The morn¬ 
ing ftar. 

DAYTIME, da'-tfme. f. The time 
in which there is light, oppofed to 
night. 

DAYWORK, dA'-wurk. f. Work 
impofed by the day, daylabour. 

To DAZE, da'ze. v. a. To over¬ 
power with light ; to ftrike with too 
llrong a luftre. 

DAZIED, da'-zjd. a. Befprinkled 
with dailies. 

To DAZZLE, daz'l. v. a. To over¬ 
power with light. 

To DAZZLE, dial. v. n. To be 
verpowered with light. 

ACON, de'kn. f. One of the low- 
eft prder of the clergy. 

DEACONESS, dc'kn-nis. f. A fe¬ 
male officer in the ancient church. 

DE ACONRY, d^'kn-r j-. 1 f.The 

DEACONSH1P, d^'kn-lhlp. J office 
or dignity of a deacon. 

DEAD, did*, a. Deprived of life ; 
inanimate’; fenfelefs ; motionlefs ; 
empty ; ufelefs j dull, gloomy; 

L,1 frigid; 
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frigid ; vapid ; fpiritlefs ; uninha¬ 
bited ; without the power of vege¬ 
tation ; in theology, lying under 
the power of fin. 

To DEADEN, ded'n. v. a. To de¬ 
prive of any kind offeree or fenfa- 
tion;' to make vapid, or fpiritlefs. 

DEAD-DOING, ded'-do-lng. part. a. 
Deftru&ive, killing, mifehievous. 

DEAD-LIFT, dW'-ilft'. f. llcpelefs 
exigence. 

DEADLY, ded'-Jy. a. Deftruflive, 
mortal, implacable. 

DEADLY, dcd'-Iy. ad. In a man¬ 
ner refembling the dead ; mortally; 
implacably, irreconcilably. 

DEADNESS, ded'-nls. f. Want of 
warmth; weaknefs of the vital pow¬ 
ers ; vapidnefs of liquors, iofs of 

D E’A I) N ETTLE, ded'-netl. f. A 

weed, the fame with archangel. 

D E AD -R Efc K ON 1N G, dcu'-rAk'- 

ning. f. That ellimation or con¬ 
jecture which the feamcn make of 
the place where a Ihip is, by keep¬ 
ing an account of her way by the 
og 

DEAF, def’. a. Wanting the fenfe of 
bearing ; deprived of tiis power of 
hearing ; obfetirely heard. 

To DEAFEN, def'n. v. a. To de¬ 
prive of the power of hearing. 

DEAFLY, def'-ly . ad. Without fenfe 
of founds; obfrurely to the enr. 

DEAFNESS, def'-nis. f. Want of 
the power of hearing; unwilling- 
r.efs to hear. 

DEAL, del. f. Great part; quan¬ 
tity, degree of mere or lefs ; the 
art or practice of dealing cards ; fir- 
won.!, the wood of pines. 

To DEAL, del. v. a. To difpofe to 
difFeren: per fens; todiflribute card >; 
to fcat'er, to throw about; to give 
gradually, or one after another. 

To DEAL, de'I. v. n. To traflitk, 
to tranfaSl bufinefis ; to act between 
two perfens, to intervene ; to be¬ 
have, well or ill in any tranfaflion; 
to sl& in any manner ; To deal by, 
to treat well or ill; To deal in, to 
have to do with, to be engaged in, 
to pAdlife } To deal with, to treat 


in any manner, to ufe well or ill, 
to contend with. 

ToDEALBATE, dS-Al'-bAte'. v. a. 
To whiten, to bleach. 

DEALBATION, dS-Al-bA'-fhfin. f. 
The a£t of bleaching. 

DEALER, de'-ltr. f. One that has 
to do with any thing ; a trader or 
trafficker; a perfen who deals the 
cards. 

DEALING, de'-llng. f. Practice, 
action ; intercourfe* ; meafures of 
treatment ; traffic.!-:, bufinefs. 

DEAMBU1 ,ATION, de-am-hfe 
fluin. f. The ad of walking abroad. 

DKAMBULATORY, de-am'AnV-lA- 
tur'-)‘. a. Relating to the practice 
of walking abroad. 

DEAN, dc'n. f. The fecond digni¬ 
tary of a diocefe. 

DEANERY, dt*'n-er-£. f. The office 
of a dean ; the revenue of a dean ;\ 
the houfe of a dean. 

DSANSlIIP, de'n-fhip. f. The of¬ 
fice and rank of a dean. 

DEAR, dtVr. a. Beloved, darling; 
valuable, coflly; fcarce ; fad, haie- 
ful, grievous, in this iaii fenfe ob- 
folete. 

DEAR, dt'r. f. A word of endear¬ 
ment. 

DEARBOUGIIT, de'r-bat. a. Pur- 
chafed at a high price. 

DEARLY, dc'r i£. ad. With great 
fondnefs; at a liigh price. 

To DbARN, da'rn. v. a. To mend 
deaths. 

DEARNESS, de'r-nls. f. Fondnefs, 
kindnefs, love; fcarcity, high price. 

DEARTH, derth'. f. Scarcity which 
makes food dear; want, famine; 
barrennefs. 

To DEARTICULATE, dc-Ar-tik'- 
u-late. v. a. To disjoint, to dif- 
member. 

DEA TH, dedi'. f. The extinction of 
life; mortality; the ftate of the 
dead ; the manner of dying ; the 
image of mortality reprefenied by a 
fkeleton ; in theology, damnation, 
eternal torments. 

DEATH-BED, doth'-bed. f. The 
bed to which a inan is corYnedJ- y 
mortal ficknefs. " / 

DEATH- 
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DEATHFUL, d£th'-f&l. a. Full of 
flaughter, deftrudtive, murderous. 

DEATHLESS, d£tii'-lls. a. Immor¬ 
tal, never-dying. 

DEATHLIKE, d<hh'-llke. a. Re- 
fembling death, ftill. 

DEATH’s-DOOR, d£th's-d&'r. f. A 
near approach to death. 

DEATHSMAN, ddth's-man. f. Ex¬ 
ecutioner, hangman, headfman. 

DEATH WATCH, deth'-wotlh. _ f. 
An infedt that makes a tinkling 
noife, fuperltitioufiy imagined to 
prognofticate death. 

To DEIIARK, dO-ba'rk. v. a. To 
dileinhark. 

r I'o DEBAR, de-bu’r. v. a. To ex¬ 
clude, to preclude. 

To DEBASE, dd-bi'fe. v. a. To re¬ 
duce from a higher to a lower (late; 
to link into meannefs ; to adulte¬ 
rate, to leffen in value by bafe ad¬ 
mixtures, 

DEBASEMENT, de-ba'fe-mint. f. 
The ail of debafing or degrad¬ 
ing. 

DEBASER, de-M'-fur. f. He that 
debafes, he that adulterates, he that 
degrades another. 

DEBATABLE, de-ba'te-abl. a. Dif- 
putable. 

DEBATE, de-lA'te. f. A perfonal 
difpute, a controverfy ; a quarrel, a 
conteit. 

To DEBATE, de-ba’te. v. a. To 
controvert, to difpute, to conteft. 

To DEBATE, dfe-ba'te. v. n. To 
Jeliberate ; to difpute. 

DEBATE!UL,de-ba'te-fui. a. Quar- 
relfome, contentious. 

DEBATEMENT, dfc-bA'te-mcnt. f. 
Coni^-ft, controverfv. 

DEBATER, de-ba'-i&r. f. A dif- 
putant, a controvertift. 

To DEBAUCH, dfe-ba'tfli. v. a. To 
corrupt by lewdr.efs ; to corrupt by 
intemperance. 

DEBAUCH, dc-ba'dh. f. A fit of 

ihtemperance, Jewdnefs. 

DEBAUCHEE,' ddb-6-fhf. A 
lecher, a drunkard. • 

• OEBA/JCHER, dS-ba't(h-fir. f. Pne 
" ’.o feduces others to intemperance 
or lewdnefis. 


DEBAUCHERY, di-bi'tfli-4-r^. C 
The pradlice of excefs, lewdnefs. 

DEBAUCHMENT, dfe-b4't(h-miot. 
f. The aft of debauching or vitiate 
ing, corruption. 

To DEBEL, d£-b41'. 1 v.a.To 

To DEBELLATE, di-bil'- f. con- 
late. 3 quer, 

to overcome in war. 

DEBELLATION, d6-bSl-!a'-fh&n. f. 
The adl of conquering in war. 

DEBENTURE, dft-Wn'-tfhir. f. A 
writ or note, by which a debt is 
claimed. 

DEBTLE, d^b'-ll. a. Feeble, languid. 

To DEBILITATE, dd-bll'-I-tite. 
v. a. To make faint, to enfeeble. 

DEBILITATION, dS-bll-^-d'-Mn. 
f. The adl of weakening. 

DEBTLITY, dfe-bil'-i-t^. f. Weak- 
nefs, feeblenefs. 

DEBONAIR, deb-6-na're. a, Ele¬ 
gant, civil, well bred. 

DEBONAIRLY, deb-6-n&'re-l£. ad. 
Elegantly. 

DEBT, ddt'. f. That which one man 
owes to another; that which any 
one is obliged to do or fuffer. 

DEBTED, det'-tid. part. a. Indebt¬ 
ed, obliged to. 

DEBTOR, ddt'-tur. f. He that owes 
fomething to another; One that 
owes money; one fide of an account 
book. 

DE C A CUMIN ATED, dS-ka-kfi'- 

ml-na-tld. a. Having the top 
cut off. 

DECADE,dik'-ad.f. The fumoften. 

DECADENCY, de-k&'-d6n-#. f. 
Decay, fall. 

DECAGON, dek'-a-gon. f. A plain 
figure in geometry. 

DECALOGUE, dek'-a-!6g. f. The 
ten commandments given by God to 
Mofes. 

To DECAMP, d5-kAmp'. v. a. To 
fhift the camp, to move off. 

DEC »MFMENT,de-kamp'-m£nt. f. 
The adl of Ihifting the camp. 

To DECANT, dS-kint’. v. a. To 
pour off gently, fo as to leave the 
fediment behind. 


DECANTATION, dh-kl n-tS'-fhutv 
f. The adl of decanting. 

L 1 z 
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DECANTER, dS-kin'-tfir. f. A glafs DECEPTIBLE, de-fdp'-tfbl. a. L»- 
veflel that contains the liquor after able to be deceived, 
it has been poured off clear. DECEPTION, de-lop'-fhun. f. The 

To DECAPITATE, dfe-kip'-I-tite. aft or means of deceiving, cheat, 
V. a. To behead. fraud ; the date of being deceived. 

To DECAY, dd-ka'. v. n. To lofe DECEPTIOUS, dc-tep'-flms. a. De- 
excellence, to decline. ceitful. 


DECAY, de-ki'. f. Decline from 
the /late of perfection ; declen/ion 
from profperity ; confumption. 
DEC AYER, de-ka'-ur. f. That which 
caufes decay. 

DECEASE, de-f<?'fe. f. Death, de¬ 
parture from life. 

ToDECEASE, de-fi'fe. v. n. To die, 
to depart from life. 

DECEIT, d£-fe't. f. Fraud, a cheat, 
a fallacy ; flratagem, artifice. 
DECEITFUL, d^-ld't-ffil. a. Frau¬ 
dulent, full of deceit. 
DECEITFULLY, dS-K't.ful-£. ad. 
Fraudulently. 

DECEITFULNESS, dS-fe't-ful-nis. 

f. Tendency to deceive. 
DECE1VABLE, dS-fe'v-ibl. a. Sub- 
jeft to fraud, expofed to impof- 
ture. 

DECEIVABLENESS, dS-G'v-;\bl- 
nls. f. Liablenefs to be deceived. 
To DECEIVE, de-fe'v. v. a. To 
bring into errour j to delude by 
flratagem. 

DECEIVER, dS-fil'-vfir. f. One that 
leads another into errour. 
DECEMBER, de-fem'-bur. f. The 
lail month of the vear. 
DECEMPEDAL, de-fcm'-p£-d&l. a. 
t* Having ten feet in length. 

DECEMVJRATE, d&-fem'-v£r-5t. f. 
The dignity and office of the ten 
governors of Rome. 

DECENCY, de'-fen-fy. f. Propriety i 
of form, becoming ceremony ; fuit- ! 
ablenefs to character, propriety; 
modcfly. 

DECENNIAL, d£-f£n'-nyal. a. What j 
■continues for the fpace of ten years, 
ip'BCE NT, dc'-fent. a. Becoming, 
I?-fit, fuitable. 

Recently, de'-^nt-i*. ad. in a 

M proper manner, with fuitable beha¬ 
lf viour. 

PECEPTIBILITY, dS-ftp-tl-bll'-i - 

t f.! 'Liablenefs to be deceived. 


DECEPTIVE, de-fep’-tlv. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power of deceiving. 

DECEPTORY, d& iep'-uir-f. a. 

Containing means.of deceit. 

DECERPT,de-firp't.;;a. Diminiflied, 
taken off. 

DECERPTIBLE, di-fiSrp'-tlbl. ‘ a. 
That may be taken off. 

DECKRPTION, de-fiirp'-lhfiVT f. ‘ 

The aft of leflening, or taking oft'. 

DECESSION, dc-ics'-iliun. f. A 
departure. 

To DECHARVT, di-'-tfliirm. v. a. 
To counteract a charm, to difin- 
chant. 

To DECIDE, cc-si'Je. v. a. To fix 
the event of, to determine; to de¬ 
termine a queilion or difpute. 

DEC1DENCE, des'-sy-dcnle. f. The 
quality of being (bed, or of falling 
off; the aft of falling away. 

DECIDER, dc-sl'-dur. f. One who 
determines caufes; one who de¬ 
termines quarrels. 

DECIDUOUS, de-sld'-u-us. a. Fall¬ 
ing, not perennial. 

DECIMAL, dcs'-i-mil. a. Num¬ 
bered by ten. 

To DECIMATE, dds'-im-ite. v. a. 
To tithe, to take the tenth ; to pu- 
nilh every tenth foldier bv lot. 

DECIMATION, dif-ff-mk'-ihfin. f. 

A tithing, a feleftion of every tenth; 
a feleftion by lot of every tenth fol¬ 
dier for punilhment. , 

ToDECIPHER, de-si'-ffir. v. a. To 
explain that which is written in 
epithets; to mark down in charac¬ 
ters ; to ftamp, to mark; to unfold, 
to unravel. 

DECIPHERER, dS-sl'-ffir-ir. f. One 
who explains writings in cipher. 

DECISION, de-sfzh' un. f. Deter - 

. mination of a difference ; 'determin¬ 
ation of aiTevent. , 

DECISIVE, dS-sl'-sIv.. a. Havih^lbe 
power of determining any differ¬ 
ence ; 
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encc; having the power of fettling 

any event. 

DECISIVELY, dS-sl'-sfv-ty. ad. In 
a conclulive manner. 

DECISIVENESS, de-sl'-sjv-nls. f. 
The power of terminating any dif¬ 
ference, as fettling an event. 

DECISORY, dS-sl'-fur-y. a. Able to 
determine or decide. 

To DECK, dek'. v. a. To overfpread; 
to drefs ; to adorn. 

DECK, dek'. f. The floor of a fhip; 
pack of cards piled regularly on 
each other. 

DECJLER, dek'-kur. f. A drefler. 

To DECLAIM, de kla'm. v. n. To 
harangue, to ljpeak fet orations. 

DECLAIMER, de-kla'm-ur. f. One 
who makes fpeeches with intent to 
move the pnflions. 

DECLAM ATI ON, dik-k1i-m&'- 

. (him. f. A difeourfe addrefled to 
the paffions, an harangue. 

DECLAM ATOR, dex - k! a-m;V - tur. 
f. A declaimer, ah orator. 

DECLAMATORY, deklAm'-mi- 
tur-y. a. Relating to the practice 
of declaiming ; appealing to the 
paflions. 

DECLARABLE,de-kla'-ribl. a. Ca¬ 
pable of proof. 

D E CL AR AT i ON, dek-kla- ra'-fh.i n. 
fi. A proclamation or affirmation, 
publication; an explanation of 
fomethingdoubtful ; in law, declar¬ 
ation is the (liewing forth of an 
aftion pcrional in any fuit, though 
it is uied fomeiimes for real ac¬ 
tions. 

DECLARATIVE, de-klir'-a-ifv. a. 
Making declaration, explanatory; 
malting proclamation. 

DE CL A R ATOR1LY, de - k!Ai"-A- 

tur'-i-ly. ad. In the form of a de¬ 
claration, not promiffively. 

DECLARATORY, dc-klAr'-A-tiir-y. 
a. Affirmative, esprelfive. 

To DECLARE, de-kla're. v. a. To 
^nake known, to tell evidently and 
openly ; to publifh, to proclaim ; 
to flieW in open view. . 

To i;ECLARE, dS-kla're. v. n. To 
•fake a declaration. 

DECLAREMENT, dc-kli're-mint. 

6 


f. Difcovery, declaration, tefll- 
mony. 

DECLARER, dS-klA'-rir. f.. On« 
that makes any thing known. 

DECLENSION, dc-klen'-fhin. f. 
Tendency from a great to a lefs de¬ 
gree of excellence; declaration, de¬ 
fcent ; inflexion, manner of chang¬ 
ing nouns. 

DECL IN AB LE, di-kll'- nibl. a. Hav¬ 
ing variety of terminations. 

DECL1 NATION, dSk-ktf-nA'-fhfin. 
f. Defcent, change from a better to 
a worfe ftate, decay; the aft of bend¬ 
ing down ; variation from reftitude, 
oblique motion, obliquity ; varia- , 
tion from a fixed point; in naviga¬ 
tion, the variation of the negdle 
from the true meridian of any place 
to the Eaft or Well ; in aftronomy, 
the declination of a liar we call its 
lhortelt diltance from the equa¬ 
tor. 

DECLINATOR, d£-klI-nS'-t6r. 7 
DECLINATORY, dc-kli'n-A- V f. 

tur-v. J 

An inllrument in dialing. 

To DECLINE, de-kli'ne. v. n. To 
lean downward ; to deviate, to run 
into obliquities ; to fhun, to refufe, 
to avoid any thing ; to be impaired, 
to decav. 

To DECLINE, dc-kL'ne. v. a. To 
bend downward, to bring down ; to 
fhun, to refufe, to be cautious of; 
to modify a word ty various ter¬ 
minations. 

DECLINE, dc-kli'ne. f. The Hate 
of tendency to the worfe, diminu¬ 
tion, decav. 

DECL1VI i V, d£-kliv'-l-ty. f. Incli¬ 
nation or obliquity reckoned down¬ 
wards, gradual defcent. 

DECLIVOUS, de-kll'-vus. a. Gra¬ 
dually delcending, not precipitous. 

To DECOCT, de-kok't. v. a. To 
prepare by boiling for any ufe, to 
digell in hot-water; to digeil by 
the heat of the ilomach ; to boil up 
to a confillence. 

DECOCT1BLE, de-kok'-tlbl. a. That 
which may be boiled, or prepared 
by boiling. -- - 

DECOCTION, dc-kok’-fhAn. f. The; 

■ v *£ 
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' aft of boiling any thing; a prepa¬ 
ration made by boiling in water. 
DECOCTURE, dS-kik'-tftmr. f. A 
.j>- fubftance drawn by decoftion. 
DECOLLATION, ce'-kol-ia"-fhun. 

f. The aft of beheading. 
DECOMPOSITE, dii'-kom-poz'-it. 

a. Compounded a fecond time. 
DECOMPOSITION, de'-kom-po- 
zlth"-fin. f. The aft of compound¬ 
ing things already compounded. 
/To DECOMPOUND, de'-kr 7 >m- 
pou"nd. y. a. To compofe of 
things already compounded. 
DECOjkO-POUND, de' -kom-pou"nd. 
-f a. Compofed of things or wortfif 
already compounded. 

To DECORATE, dek'-ko-rate. v. a. 

To adorn, to embellifli, to beautify. 
DECORATION, dek-ko-ra'-fhun. f. 

Ornament, added beauty. 
DECORATOR, dek'-k6-r&-t6r. f. 
An adorner. 

DECOROUS, df-ku'-rfts. a. Decent, 
fuitable to a charafter. 

To, DECORTICATE, d£-k<V-ti- 
kate. v. a. To diveft of the bark or 
hoik. 

DECORTICATION, dO-k6r-tI-kT- 

fliun. f. The aft of it ripping the 
1 bark or huik. 

DECORUM, d£-k&'-n’tm. f. De¬ 
cency, behaviour contrary to Iicen- 
tioufnefs, feemlinefs. 

- To DECOY, de-koy'. v. a. To lure 

into a cage, to in trap. 

DECOY, dS-koy'. f. Allurement to 
mifekiefs. 

• DECOYDUCK, de-koy'-duk. f. A 
duck that lures others. 

To DECREASE, dfLkre'fe. v.n. To 
grow lefs, to be diminiihed. 

To DECREASE, d£-kr<*'le. v. a. To 
make lefs, to dinnniih. 
DECREASE, dS-krc'fe. f. The ftate 
of growing lefs, decay; the wain 
of the moon. 

- T° DECREE, de-kre'. v. n. To 
/. make an edift, to appoint by edift. 

To DECREE, dJ-W. v.a. To doom 
or affign by a decree. 

DECREE, de-krd'. f. An edift, a 
law; an ellablifhed rule; a deter- 
Onmotion of a fuit. 

> . 


DECREMENT, d£k'-kr£-m£nt. f. 
Decreafe, the ftate of growing lefs, 
the quantity loft by decreafing. 

DECREPIT, dS-krep'-It. a. Wafted 
and worn out with age, 

ToDECREPITATE, dfi-krep'-f t5ie. 
v. a. To calcine fait till it has 
ceafed to crackle in the fire. 

DECREPITATION, de'-kr^p-I-tA"- 
fhun. f. Th^lcrackling noife which 
fait makes’over the fig*. 

DECREfTTNESS, d£-krep'-it-' 

nls. . r 

DECREPITUDE, dS-kr£p'-f- 
tude. 

The laft ftage of decay, tBe laft 
efFefts of old age. 

DECRESCENT, dS-kres'-£nt. a. 
Growing lefs. 

DECRETAL, dS-kre’-til. a. Ap¬ 
pertaining to a decree, containing a 
decree* 

DECRETAL, de-kre'-tal. f. A book 
of decrees or edifts; the colleftion 
of the pope’s decrees. 

DECRETIST, dS-knV-dft. f. One 
that ftudies the decretal. 

DECRETORY, dek'-kre-tur-^. a. 
Judicial, definitive. 

DECRIAL, dS-kri'-al. f. Clamorous 
cenfure, hafty or noify condemna¬ 
tion. 

To DECP Y, dS-krf. v. a. To cen¬ 
fure, to blame clamoroufly, to cla¬ 
mour again#. 

DECUMBENCE, dS-kum'- T f. The 
b£nfe. I aft of 

DECUMBENCY,de-kum'- f lying 
ben-ty. J down, 

the pofture of lying down. 

DECUMB1TURE, dS-kitn'-bLuire. 
f. The time at which a man takes 
to his bed in a difeafe. 

DECUPLE, dek'-upl. a. Ten¬ 
fold. 

DECURION,de-ku'-ryun. f. A com¬ 
mander over ten. 

DECURSION, dfe-kur'-fhun. f. The 
aft of running down. 

DECURTATION, dd'-ki 7 ir-ta"-fh.’n. 
f, T‘he aft of cutting Ihort. 

To DECUSSATE, dS-k&s'-s&te, v.a. 
To interfeft at acute angles. . 

DECUSSATION, dd'-kif- S a''-fhun. 

f. The 
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f. The a£t of crofting, ftate of be¬ 
ing croffed at unequal angles. 

To DEDECORATE, d&-dek'-feA- 
rate. y. a. To difgrace, to bring a 
reproach upon. 

DEDECORATION, de'-dek-ko-rd"- 
ihun. f. The a£l of difgracing. 

DEDECOROUS, de-ddk'-ko-rus. 
Difgraceful, reproachful. 

DEDENTITION, de'-t6n-tifh"-un 
f. Lofs or (hedding of the teeth. 

To DEDICATE, ded'-y-kate. v. a. 
To devote to fome divine power; 

--to appropriate folemnly to any per- 
fon or purpofe; to infcribe to a 
paVTon. 

DEDICATE, ded'-y-kate. a. Con- 
f.-crate, devote, dedicated. 

DEDICATION, ddd-£-ka'-(hfin. f. 
The a£l of dedicating to any being 
or purpofe, confecration ; an ad¬ 
ore fs to a patron. 

"DEDICATOR, ded'-y-ka-tur. f. One 
who infcribes his work to a patron. 

DEDICATORY, ded'-y-ka-tur'-y. a. 
Compofing a dedication. 

DEDIT ION, de-difti'-un. f. The 
ad of yielding up any thing. 

To DEDUCE, de-dd'fe. v. a. To 
draw in a regular conncfted feries; 
to form a regular chain of confc- 
quential propofitions ; to lay down 
iu regular order. 

INDUCEMENT, da-dd'fe-mdnt. f. 
The thing deduced, confequential 
propofition. 

DEDUC1BI.E, dc-du'-sibl. a. Col- 
leflible by reafon. 

DEDUC1VE, dd-du'-slv. a. Per¬ 
forming the ad of dedudion. 

To DEDUCT, dc-duk't. v. a. To 
fubdrad, to take away. 

DEDUCTION, d£-diik'-fhun. f. 
Confequential coliedion, confe- 
quonce ; that which is deduded. 

DvEDUCTIVE, de-duk'-tlv. a. De- 
id ucible. 

DEDUCT! VKLY,de-duk'- tiv- \f. ad. 

-,<Jonfcquentially, by regular deduc¬ 
tion 

IJLED* de'd. f. Adion, whether 
good or bad; exploit ; poweV of 
adion ; written evidence of any 
legal ad; fad, reality. 
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DEHDLESS, dM-lls. a. Ena®*. 

ToDEEM,de'm, v.n. Part.DEMPT* 
or Deemed. To judge, to con¬ 
clude upon confideration. 

DEEM, de'm. f. Judgment, OJ& 
nion. Obfolete. 

DEEP, dc'p. a. Meafured from tht 
furface downward; entering far. 
piercing a great way ; far from th< 
outer part; not fuperficial, not ob¬ 
vious ; fagacious, penetrating ; fuL 
of contrivance, politick, infidious 
grave, folemn; dark-coloured 
having a great degree of llilnefs o. 
gloom; bafs, grave in found. 

DEEP, dd'p. f. The fea, the maim 
the moil folemn or Hill part. T* 

To DEEPEN, dd'pn. v. a. To ms 1 
deep, to fink far below the furface 
to darken, to cloud, to make dark 
to make fad or gloomy. ^ 

DEEPMOUTHED,dc'p-mouthd. *, } 
Having a hoarfe and loud voice. 

DEEPMUSING, dS"p-md'-zing. a. 
Contemplative, loft in thought. 

DEEPLY, de'p-l}. ad. To a great 
depth, far below the furface; with 
great lludy or fagacity; forrowfully, 
folemnly ; with a tendency to dark—; 
nefs of colour ; in a high degree. 

DEEPNESS, dc'p-nis. • f. Entrant* 
far below the furface, profundity,' 
depth. 

DEER, de'r. f. That clafs of ani*' 
mats which is hunted for venifon. v 

To DEFACE, dfi-fa'fe. v. a. To de¬ 
ft roy, to raze, to disfigure. 

DEFACEMENT, dS-fa’fe~mSnt. f. 
Violation, injury ; erafement. 

DEFACER, dc fa'-sur. f. Deftroyer, 
aboliftier, violafer. 

DEFAILANCE.de-fa'-lans.f.Failure.. 

To DEFALCATE, de fdl'-kdce. v. a. 
To cut off, to lop, to take away 
part. 

DEF ALCATION, de'-fll-kd"-fljun. 
f. Diminution. 

DEFAMATORY, dS-fdm'-md-tfir-£. 
a. Calumnious, unjullly cenforious, 
libellous. 

To DEFAME, d^-fd'me. v. a. Tc 
cenfure falfely in publick, to dif- 
honour by reports. 

DEFAMER, dS-fd'-mur. f. On^ 

thK 
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that injures the reputation of an¬ 
other. 

To DEFATIGATE, di-fk'-I-gSte. 

v, a. To weary. 
DEFAT1GATION, 
fhun. f. Wearinefs. 
pEFAULT, dS-fc’r. f- OmiOion of 
that which wc ought to do, ne- 
gleft ; crime, failure, fault ; de- 
«ft, want; in law, non-appearance 
. in court at a dav aifigned. 
DEFEASANCE,d5-fe'-zanfe. f. The 
'//aft of annulling or abrogating any 
' contraft; the writing in which a 
defeafar.ee is contained. 
DEFEASIBLE, ci-fe'-zibl. a. That 
^faphich may be annulled. 

JflpLFEAT, di-fe't. f. The overthrow 
1 of an army ; aft of deilruftion, de¬ 
privation. 

To DEFEAT, d6-fc't. v. a. To 
overthrow, to fruflrate. 
DEFEATURE,d£-fe'-tlhur.f. Change 
of feature, alteration of counte¬ 
nance.- Not in ufe. 

To DEFECA’i E, d£'-fe-kace. v. a. 
To purge-, to cleanfe; to purify 
from any extraneous or noxious 
mixture. 

DEFECATE, dC-fS-Hte. a. Purged 
from lees or fculr.-fs. 
DEFECATION, dCft-ka'-fhun. f. 
Purification. 

DEFECT, dc-fek't. f. Want, ab- 
fence of fomethin" necetTarv : fail- 

, 9 o > j * 

ing ; a fault; a biemifii. 
DEFECTJBILITY, dS fck-ti-bli'-i- 
ty. f. The ilate of failing, imper- 
feftion. 

DEFECTJBLE, dS-fek'-dbl. a. Im¬ 
perfect, deficient. 

DEFEC1 ION, dS-fek'-lhi’m. f. A 
falling away, apollacy ; an aban¬ 
doning of a king or Hate, revolt. 
DEFECTIVE, dft-fik'-rfv. a. Full 
of defects, imperfeft, notfufHcient; 
faulty, blameable. 

DEFECTIVENt SS, dS-ftk'-tiv-nis. 

f. Want, faultir.efs. 

DEFENCE, de-fen'fe. f. Guard, 

, proteftion; vindication, jullifica- 
V tion, apology; prohibition; refin¬ 
ance ; in law, the defendant’s reply 
iftdr declaration produced ; in for¬ 


tification, the part that Hanks an¬ 
other work. 

DEFENCELESS, di-fin'fe-lfs. a. 
Naked, unarmed, unguarded; im¬ 
potent. 

To DEFEND, d£-f<Snd'. v. a. To 
Hand in defence of, to proteft ; to 
vindicate, to uphold, to fortify ; to 
prohibit; to maintain a place, or 

DEPENDABLE, dS-ffin'-dibl. a. 
That may be defended. 

DEFENDANT, d<§-fin'-d£nt. a. D;- 
fenfive, fit for defence, — 

DEFENDANT, de-fea'-dent. f He 
that defends again'd affailanSfa.; in 
law, the Derfon arcufed or fued. 

DEFENDER, dc-fen'-dfir. f. One 
that defends, a champion ; an af- 
ferter, a vindicator; in law, an 
advocate. 

DEFENS ATI VE, de-fen'-fi-tiv. f. 
Guard, defence; in forgery, a 
bandnpe, plainer, or the like. 

DEFENSIBLE, d4 ftn'-sibl. a. That 
may be defended ; juflifiable, capa¬ 
ble of vindication. 

DEFENSIVE, de-fen'-si'v. a. That 
lerves to defend, proper for de¬ 
fence; in a Hate or pdiure of de¬ 
fence. 

DEFENSIVE, de-fen'-siv. f. Safe¬ 
guard; fiat'- of defence. 

DEFENSIVELY, di-fen'-stv-ly. ad. 
In a dcfer.five manner. 

To DEFER, dc*-fdi'. v. n. To put 
olf, to delay to aft; to pay defe¬ 
rence or icgard to another’s opi¬ 
nion. 

To DEFER, d?-fir'. v. a. To with¬ 
hold, to delay ; to refer to, to leave 
to another’s judgment. 

DEFERENCE, def'-er-enfe. f. - Re¬ 
gard, i ftp eft ; complaifance, con- 
defeenfion ; fubmiflion. 

DEFIANCE, de-fl'-anfe. f. A chal 
lenge, an invitation to fight; a 
challenge to make any impeat a- 
ment good; expreflion of abh-r^- 
rence or contempt. 

DEFICIENCY, de-filh'-enfe. 7 ‘ 

DEFICIENCY, d£-fUh'-in-ty. J ’ 
Def&ft, failing, imperfeftion; want;, 
fomething lefs than is neceflary, 

DEFI- 
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DEFICIENT, dd-flfh'-int. a. Fail¬ 
ing, wanting, defective. 

DEFIER, de-fl'-ur. f. A challenger, 
a contemner. 

To DEFILE, d6 fi'le. v. a. To make 
foul or impure ; to pollute; to 
corrupt chaility, to violate; to 
taint, to vitiate. 

To DEFILE, de-fi'le. V. n. To go 
off, file by file. " 

DEFILE, dcf'-y-le. f. A narrow 
pafl'age. 

DEFILEMENT, d§ fl'le-md-nt. f. 
r I1v- Hate of being defiled, pollu¬ 
tion, ftTrruption. 

DEFiEfiR,. do-d'-jur. f. One that 
defiles, a corrupter. 

DEFINABLE, d£ fi'nc-Abl. a. Ca¬ 
pable of definition ; that which may 
be afeertained. 

.To DEFINE, dc-fl'ne. v. a. To 
cri ve th e^de fiiiitio n, to explain a 
thing by its qualities ; te circum- 
fciibe, to mark the limit. 

■ To DEFINE, de-f flue. v. n. To de¬ 
termine, to decide. 

DEFINER, de fi'-nur. f. One thar 
deferibes a thing by its quali ies. 

DEFINITE, det'-jn-it. a. Ceitain, 
limited ; ex aft, precife. 

DEFINITE, def'-In It. f. Thing 

explained or define-:. 

DEEi N lTENE:>.>, def'-In-lt-nls. f. 
Certainty, limiieoncfs. 

DEFINITION, def-y niff' un. f. A 
fhort defeription of atiy.tiiing by its 
properties ; in logic!:, the exp'ica- 
tion of the efl'oc.ce of a tiling by its 
kind and difference. 

DEFINITIVE, u& fiu'T-tiv. a. De¬ 
terminate, prdifivc, exprefs. 

D E FI N1TIV E Js Y, de-lin'-Ic-tlv-ly. 
ad. Pofitivelv, decifively, exprefsly. 

DE FI NT'FJ VEN EoS, de-f Ld-It-tiv- 
nls. f. ‘ Decifiven :fs. 

DEfi jlAGRABILITY, dfi-flA-grA- 
hi!'Y-ty. f. Combuftibilicy. 

DEFLAGRABLE, tie fla'-gtabl. a. 
'I■“ting the quality of wafting away 

* wh ily in fire. 

' .T; i*AGRATlON,dc-fla-gra'-lli6n.,j 
, f. Setting fire to feveral thingspn 
their preparation. 

/ To DEFLEC T, d£-fl£k't. v. n. To 
Vol. I. 


turn allde, to deviate from a true 
courle. 

DEFLECTION, dS-ftek'-fhfin. f. De¬ 
viation, the a£t of turning, afide ; a , 
turning afide, or out of the way. 

DEFLEXURE, dS-fldk'-Ihfir. f. A 
bending down, a turning afide, of 
out of the way. 

DEFLORATION, dc-flo-ra'-Ihun. f. 
The adt of deflouring ; the fele&ion 
of that which is moil valuable. 

To DEFLOUR, de-flou'r. v. a. To 
ravilh, to take away a woman's 
virginity ; to take away the beauty 
and grace of any thine. 

DEFLOUREk, de-flou'-,^. f. A 
ravifher. 

DEFLUOUS, def'-flu-us. a. That 
flows down ; that fails off. 

DEFLUXION, ce-liuk'-fliun. f. The 
flawing down of humours. 

DEFLY, def'-Iy. ad. Dexferoufly, 
Ikilfuily. Properlv, deftly. Obfolete. 
DEFOF.DATION', dS-fft-di'-Mu. f. 
The adl of making filthy, pollu¬ 
tion. 

DEFOR CEME N T, dS-fi'rfe-mSnt. 
f. A withholding of lands and te¬ 
nements by force. 

To DEFORM, Oc-ia'rm. v. a. To 
disfigure, to make ugly; to dilho- 
r.our, to make ungraceful. 

DEFORM, de-ik'nn. a. Ugly, dif- 
figured. 

DEFOAMATION, dS-for-ma’-lhun. 
f. A defacing. 

DEFORMED, dS-la'rmd. part, a. 
Ugly ; wanting natural beauty. 

]jEFORMEDLY,ue-fi'r-med-Iy’. ad. 
in an ugly manner. 

DEFORM EDNEsS,cic-fa'r-med-nIs. 
f. Uglincfs. 

DEFORMiT Y, de-fa'r-ml-tjE f. Ug- 
iinefs, ill-favourednefs; irregula¬ 
rity. 

DEFOIISOR, dfe-fu'r-fur. f. One 
that overcomes and cafteth out by 
force. A law .term. 

To DEFRAUD, dS-fr&'d. v. a. To 
rob or deprive by a wile or trick. 

DEFRAUDER, dS-fia'-dir. f. A 
deceiver. 

To DEFRAY, dS-fti'. v. a. To bear 
the charges of. 

M m DE- 
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DEFRAYER, d8-fri'-6r. f. One that 
difcharges expences. 

DEFRAYMENT, dS-fra'-mint. f. 
The payment of expences. 

DEFT, d£f't. a. Neat, proper, dex¬ 
terous. Obfolete. 

DEFTLY, d£f'c-l)'. ad. Neatly, dex- 
• teroufly; in a Ikilful manner. Ob¬ 
folete. 

DEFUNCT, de funkt'. a. Dead, 
deceafed. 

‘ DEFUNCT, de-f5nkt\ f. One that 
is deceafed, a dead man or woman. 

DEFUNCTION, dS-funk'-fliun. f. 
Death. 

To DEFY, dh-fj'. v. a. To call to 
combat, to challenge; to treat with 
contempt, to flight. 

DEFY, d b-ff. f. A challenge, an 
invitation to fight. Not in ufe. 

DEFYER, dd-fy-hr. f. A challen¬ 
ger, one that invites to fight. 

DEGENERACY, de-jen'-c-ra-fy. f. 
A departing from the virtue of our 
anceflors ; a forfaking of that which 
is good ; meannefs. 

. To DEGENERATE, dS-j£n'-£-r&te. 
v. n. To fall from the virtue of our 
anceAors; to fall from a more no¬ 
ble to a bafe ftate ; to fall from its 
kind, to grow wild or bafe. 

DEGENERATE, cc jcu'-e-ret. a. 
Unlike his anceilors; unworthy, 
bafe. 

DEGENERATE NESS, dS-jcV-d- 
rcr-nts.' f. Degeneracy, Ante of 
being grown wild, or out of kind. 

DEGENERATION, ct-jen b-ri'- 
fhun. f. A deviation from the vir¬ 
tue of one’s anc "ors ; a falling 
from a more excellent ftate to one 
of Irfs worth ; the thing changed 
from its prin^tive ftate. 

DEGENEROUS, de-jen'-e-rus. a. 
Degenerated, fallen from virtue; 
vile, bafe, infamous, unworthy. 

, DEGENEROUSLY, d£-j£n'-*-r&f- 
ly- ad. In a degenerate manner, 
T bafely, meanly. 

DEGLUTITION,de-glu-tffh'-un. f. 
The a& or power of fvvallowing. 

DEGRADATION, do-gri-di'-ftu'm. 

" * f. ^deprivation of an office or 
■> • dignity ; degeneracy, bafenefs. 
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To DEGRADE, d&-gr£de, v. a. To 
put one from his degree ; to lejfTen, 
to diminifh the value of. 

DEGREE, de-gre'. f. Quality, rank, 
ftation ; the llate and condition in 
which a thing is; a flop or prepa¬ 
ration to any thing; order of li¬ 
neage, defeenr of family ; meafure, 
proportion ; in geometry, the three 
hundred and fixtieth part of the 
circumference of a circle; in mu- 
fick, the intervals of founds. 

BY DEGREES, 1^ dS-gre'z. , ad. 
Gradually, by little and lin 1 ,*. 

DEGUSTATION, de-gufe'-ihun. 
f. A tailing. 

To DEIIORT, dc-hil'rt. v. a. To 
‘difluade. 

DEIIORT ATION, do -hor-t?t’-fhun. 
f. Difluafion, a counfelling to the 
contrary. 

DEl IO RT ATO R ¥-> :i- tir f. 

a. BeFonging to diiTuafion. 

DEHORTF.R, d£-hd'r-tfir. f. A dif- 
fuauer, an advifer to the contra¬ 
ry. 

DEICIDE, do'-y-tide. f. Death of 
our blcfied Sa\iour. 

To DEJECT, dS-jek't. v. a. To 
call down, to afliidl, to grieve ; to 
make to look fad. 

DEJECT, dAjNc't. a. Call down, 
afflitled, low-fpirited. 

DEJECTEDLY, d£-j<!-k'-tW-K\ ad. 
ina dejedled manner, afHidtedly. 

DE JECTEDNESS, de-jdk'-ted-nJs. 
f. Lownefs of fpfrits. 

DEJECTION, do jek'-ihun. f. A 
lownefs of fpirits, melancholy j 
weaknefs, inability ; a iloul. 

DEJECTURE, do-jok'-tfnur. f. The 
excrements. 

DEJER'ATION,de je-ra'-ftiun. f. A 
taking of a folemn oath. 

DEIFICATION, d<N*-fLia"-<Hn. 
f. .The ail of deifying, or treking 
a god. h 

DEIFORM, db'-f-fbrm. a. ...Of a 
godlike form. 

To DEIFY, db'-jr-ff. v.a. To-nake 

* a god of, to adore as go‘d; to'pi a „e 
e.cceffi vely. 

To DEIGN, d&'n. v. n. To vouch- 
fafe, to think worthy. 

To 
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To DEIGN, di'n.. v. a. To grant, 
to permit. Not in ufe. 

To DE1NTEGR ATE, dUn'-tS- 
grate v. a. To diminifh. 

DEIPAROUS, de-ip'-pa-ms. a. That 
brings forth a God, the epithet ap¬ 
plied to the bleffed Virgin. 

DEISM, de'-izm. f. The opinion of 
thofe that only acknowledge one 
God, without the reception of any 
revealed religion. 

DEIST, de'-Iil. f. A man who fol¬ 
lows no particular religion, but only 
jir'-nowledges the exitlence of God. 

DEISi'hCAL, do-is'-tl-kal. a. Be¬ 
longing to the herely of the deiftr. 

DEITY, de'-i-ty. f. Divinity, the 
nature and effence of God ; a fa¬ 
bulous god ; the fuppofed divinity 
of a heathen god. 

DELACERATION, _ dc'-h\f-sS-ra"- 
A tearing in pieces. 
MSntJNr-de'-lik-krl- 
nia"-fhun. f. The waterilhnefs of 
the eyes'. 

DELACTATION, de'-Dk-tA'-flum. 
f. A weaning from the bread. 

DELAPSED, de-lap'll, a. Bearing 
or falling down. 

To DELATE, do la'te. v. a. To 
carrv, to convey. Not in ufe. 

DELATION, de-ld'-lhun. f. A car¬ 
rying, conveyance ; an accufation, 
an impeachment. 

DELATOR, dC-la'-tur. f. An ac- 
cufer, an informer. 

To DELAY, dfi-la'. v. a. To defer, 
to put off; to hinder, to fruflrate. 

To DELAY, de Id', v. n. To flop, 
to ccafe from adion. 

DELAY, de-la'. f. A deferring, pro- 
crallination ; ftay, flop. 

DELAYER, dc-la'-ur. f. One that 
defers. 

DELECTABLE, de-leT-tebl. a. 

»pealing, delightful. 

DEi ECTABLENESS, dft-lek'-tibl- 
ni,.. f. Delightfulnefs, pleafantnef*. 

•I’- AECTABLY, d&-lek'-tab*-l£. ad. 
T Rightfully, pleafantly. 

T ..ECTATiON, dfi-lek-d'-lhig. 

, f. Plea fare, deiight. 

To DELEGATE, dil'-fe-gdfe. v. a. 
To fend upon an embafly ; to in¬ 
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trull, to commit to another; toojp- 

point judges to a particular caufe. * 

DELEGATE, d£l'-fe-glte. f. Ade* 
puty, a commiffioner, a vicar; in 
law. Delegates are perfons delegat¬ 
ed or appointed by the king’s com- 
miflion to fit, upon an appeal to 
him, in the court of Chancery. 

DELEGATE, ddl'-lS-gdte. a. De¬ 
puted. 

DELEGATES, Court of, del'-tf- 
giltes. f. A court wherein all 
caufes of appeal, from either of the 
archbifhops, are decided. 

DELEGATION, d£l-)S-ga-fhfin. f. 
A fending away ; a putting into 
commiffion ; the alignment of a 
debt to another. 

To DELETE, dS-l£'te. v. a. To 
blot out. 

DELETERIOUS, dSU-t£'-ryus. a. 
Deadly, dellrudive. 

DELETE AY, d<h'-i-ter-t. a. De-< 

flrudive, deadly. 

DELETION, de-l£'-fhun. f. Aft of 
ruling or blotting out; a deftruc- 
tion. 

DELF, 7 If. A mine, a 

DELFE, J ‘ \ quarry; earth¬ 
en ware, counterfeit china ware. 

To DELIBERATE, dMib'S-rlUe. 
v. n. To think in order to choice, 
to hefitate. 

DELIBERATE, d4-Hb'-4-rfit. a. 
Circumfped, wiry; flow. 

DELIBERATELY, di-Ilb'-£-r£t-ty. 

ad. Circumfpedlv, advifedly. 

DELIBERATENESS, dS-Hb'-£-rli- 
ris. f Circumfpeftion, warinefs. 

DELIBERA TION, de-lib-e-tS'-lhun.. 
f. The ad of deliberating, thought 
in or ler to choice. 

DELIBERATIVE, di-Hb'-S-ra-tiv. 
a. Pertaining to deliberation, apt 
to conlider. 

DELIBERATIVE, dS-Hb’-S-ri-tlv. 
f. The difeourfe in which a quef- 
tion is deliberated. 

DELICACY, dil'-y'-ki-fy. f. Dain- 
tinefs, nicenefs in eating; afiy 
thing highly pieafmg to ihe fenfes; 
foftnefs ; nicety ;, politenefs ; in¬ 
dulgence; tendernefs, fcrupulouf- 
nefs ; weaknefs of conflitution 
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jDELICATE, dil'-J-k4t. a. Fine, 
z confiding of fmall parts; pleafing 
■: to the eye ; nice, pleafing to the 
tafle ; dainty ; choice, felcdl; gen¬ 
tle of manners.; foft, effeminate; 
’= pure, clear. 

DELICATELY, dU'-f-kc t-iy. ad. 
Beautifully; finely; daintily; choice¬ 
ly ; politely; effcm>nareiv. 
DELICATENESS, del'-^-kit-nls. f. 

The ftate of being delicate. 
DELICATES, dcl'A'-kets. f. Nice¬ 
ties, rarities. 

DELICIOUS, de-Hfh'-us. a. Sweet, 
delicate, that affords delight. 
DELICIOUSLY, de-iiik'-fif-ly. ad. 

Sweetly, plcafantly, delightfully. 
DELICIOUSNESS, Ce-Iflh'-uf-nls. 

f. Delight, pleafure, jov. 
DELIGATION, de-ll-ga'-fhfin. f. 
A binding up. 

DELIGHT, di-H'te. f. Joy, plca- 

fure, fatisfattion ; that which gives 
delight. 

To Dl:,LIGHT, dc-ll'te. v a. To 
pleafe, to conten:, to fatisfv. 

To DELIGHT, oC-lf'te. v. n. To 
have deight or pleafure in. 
DELIGH'I FUL, de-li'te-ful. a. Plea- 
lant, charming. 

DELIGHTFULLY, dt-ll'te-f&l-lf. 
ad. Pleafantly, charmingly, with 
delight. 

DELIGHTFULNESS, de-ll'te-ful- 
nls. f. Pleafantneff, fatisfaGtioh. 
DELIGHTSOME, dc-li'te-fum. a. 

Pleafant, delightful. 
DELIGHTSOMELY, de-Ii'te-fum- 
ty. ad. Pleafantly, in a delight¬ 
ful manner. 

DELIGHTSOMENESS, dS-ll'te- 
ffim-i ■ Is. f, Fleaiantnefs, deligi t- 
fulnefs.. 

To DELINEATE, Go !In'-yare. v. a. 
To draw the liiil draught of a thing, 
dtp defign ; to paint in colours; to 
? ^egref ent a true Iikenefs ; to de- 

D£LINE ATI ON, <15 Mn.yi'.fliun. f. 
The dAd di aught of a thing. 

DELINQUENCY, di Uyk'-kw4n-ft. 

• f. A fctot:, fa lure in duty. 

DELINQUENT, dS-link'-kwent, f. 


To DELIQUATE, dilMI-kwlte. 
v. n S To melt, ti be diffolved. 

DELIQUATION, dil-li-kwl'-fliin. 
f. A melting, a diffolving. 

DELIQUIUM, di-Uk'-kwy-um. f. 
A dilhliation by the force of lire. 

DELIRIOUS, dc-lir'-yits. a. Light* 
headed, raving, doting. 

DELIRIUM, de-Ur'.yfim. f. Aliena¬ 
tion of mind, dotage. 

1 o DELIVER, de-liv'- 6 r. v. a. To 
give, to yield ; to call away ; to r ur- 
render, to put into one’s hands/, to 
fave, to refeue ; to relate, tnAitter; 
to di/burden a woman of 3 child ; 
To deliver over, to put into an- 

f other’s hands, to give from hand to 

[ hand ; To deliver up, to furrender, 
to give up. 

To DELIVER OVER, dS-llv'-fir o', 
vur.- v. a. To put into another’s 
hands; to leaved' nhfi^ifers-tbi. of 
anothcrT"' 

ToDELlVER UP, dg-lIiAftr-fip'. v.a. 
'I’o furrender ; to give up. 

DELIVERANCE, aG-iIv'-S-r£nfe. f. 
' 1 ’he adt of delivering a thing to an¬ 
other ; the adt of freeing from cap¬ 
tivity or any opprelfion, refeue ; the 
act of fpeaking, utterance,; the adl 
of bringing children. 

DELIVERER, dO-lL' d n’m. L A 
faver, a refeuer, a preferver ; a re - 
later, one that communicates fomc- 
tliing. 

DELIVERY, dd-llv'-fi-ry-. f. The 
adl of delivering, or gi\ mg ; releafe, 
refeue, faving ; a furrender, giving 
up ; utterance, pronunciation ; 
child-birth. 

DEi_,L, del', .f. A pit, a valley. 

DELPII, doff'. f. A fine fort of 
earthen ware. 

DELUDABLE, dS-ld'-dibl. a. Li¬ 
able to be deceived. 

To DELUDE, de-lu'de. v. a.II Tot 
b-guile, to cheat, to deceive. 

DELUpER, de-lu'-dfir. f. A Ejguil- 
cr, a deceiver, an impoflor. 

To DELVE, delv'. v. a. To din. to 

• open the ground with a*ipad£; ■ oar 
fathom, to lift. 

DELVE, d£lv\ f. A ditch, a pitfal, 
a den. 

DELVER, 
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DELVER, d£l'-viir. f. A digger. DEMESNE, d£-mi'ne. f. See DE- 
PELUGE, del'-luje. f. A general MAIN. 

inundation; an overflowing of the DEMI, dem'-^. . infcparable particle, 
natural bounds of a river ; any fud- Half, is Demigod, that is, half htt- 
den and refiftlcE calamity. man, and half divine. 

To DELUGE, del'-luje. v. a. To DEMI-CANNON, dem"-^-kin'-nfin, 
drown, to lay totally under water; f. A great gun. 
to overwhelm. DEMI-CULVERIN, d£m"-£-kul% 

DELUSION, dS-lu'-zhtm. f. A vi-rlni f. A fmall cannon, 
cheat, guile; a falfe reprefenta- DEMf-DEVJL, d£m"-y-d£v'l. f. 
tion, illulion, errour. Half a devil. 

DELUSIVE, dc-lu'-slv. a. Apt to DEMI-GOD, ddm'-/-god. f. Par- 
jdeceive. taking of divine nature, half a 

!)£.: TISORY, d£-lu'-fur-j^. a. Apt god. 

to deceive. DEMI-LANCE, dem'-^-l&nfe. f. A 

DEMAGOGUE, dem'-a gog. f. A light lance, a fpear. 

ringleader of the rabble. DEMI-MAN, dem'-y-m&n. f. Hall 

DEM AIN, I ,, ff. That a man. 

DEMESNE, J t)c inane - l land DEM I-WOLF, d^m'-^-wfilf. f. Half 

which a man holds originally of a wolf. 'j 

himfelf. It is fometimes ufed alfo DEMISE, de-mi'ze. f. Death, r dd*i 

(ev csl* < Ua^ :/ 'n between thofe lands ceafe. 

that the lord of the niaucr has in his To DEMISE, de-mi'ze. v. a. To 
own hands, or in the hands of his grant at one’s death, to bequeath.- 
leflee, and fuch other lands apper- DEMISSION, ce-mllh'-tin. f. De¬ 
taining to the faid manor as belong gradation, diminution of dignity, 
to free or copyholders. To DEMIT, de-mit'. v. a. To de- 

DEMAND, cS-ma'nd. f. A claim, a prefs. 

challenging; a queftion, an inter- DEMOCRACY, de-moki’-kra-ff - . C. 
rogation ; a calling for a thing in One of the three furms of govern- 

order to purchafe it; in law, the ment, that in which'the fovereigu 

alking of what is due. power is lodged in the body of the 

To DEMAND, de-ma'nd. v. a. To people. 

claim, to alk for with authority. DEMOCRATICAL, de'-mo-fcftt"-!- 
DEMANDADLE, dS-ma'n-dabl. a. LAI. a. Pertaining to a popular 

That may he demanded, alken for. government, popular. 
DEMANDANT, dc-ma'n-dant. f. To DEMOLISH, dfi-mil'-Ufh. v. a. 
He who is adtor or plaintiff in a To throw down buildings, to raze, 

real action. to deltroy. 

DEMANDER, do-ma'n-dur. f. One DEMOLISHER, de-nnM'-lllh-fir. f. 

that requires a thing with audio- One that throws down buildings; 

rity ; one that alks for a thing in a deflroyer. 

order to purchafe it. DEMOLITION, dc'-mo-H(h"-fin. f. 

DEMEAN, de-me'n. f. A mien. The adt of overthrowing buildings; 

prefence, carriage. Obfolete. deftrudljon. 

r l DEMEAN, dd-me'n. v. a. To DEMON, de'-mun. f. A fpirit, ge- 
ehave, to carry one’s felf; to left- nerally an evil fpirit. ‘ 
t.-a, to debafe. DEMONIACAL, dd’-m6-nl".i- 

-T/J'MEANOUR.dc-me'-nur. f. Car- kal. ' 

dage, behaviour. DKMONIACK, d5-mft'-nyik. 

“DEMEANS, de-me'r.z. f. pi. An belonging to the devil, deviliih^ 
• eftare in goods or lands. . influenced by the devil. 

DEMERIT, de-mcr'-it. f. The op- DEMONtIA‘CK,-dS-m6'-nyak. f. One 
polite to menu ill-deferving. poffeffcd by the devil. 

■ DEMO- 
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DEMONIAN, dS-m6'-ny&n. De- 
vilifil. 

DEM DNQLOGY, d£'-m&-n6!"-6-j*. 
f. Difcourfe of tbe nature of de¬ 
vils. 

DEMONSTRABLE.dc-mons'-llrlbl. 
a. That which may be proved be¬ 
yond doubt or con tradition. 
DEMONSTRABLY, ci-mons'-ftrA- 
> bl£. ad. In fuch a manner as ad¬ 
mits of certain proof. 

To DEMONSTRATE, de-mons'- 
firlte. v. a. To prove with the 
higheft decree of certaintv. 
DEMONSTRATION, dem-mun- 
ftra'-ihun. f. The highell degree 
of deducible or argumental evi¬ 
dence ; indubitable evidence of the 
ienfes or reafon. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, dS-mins'- 
ilra-ilv. a. Having the power of 
demonstration, invincibly conclu¬ 
sive; having the power of expreff- 
ing clearly. 

DEMONSTRATIVELY, d^-mons'- 
ftr«k-iiv-ty. ad. With evidence not 
to be oppofed or doubted ; clearly, 
plainly, with certain knowledge. 
DEMONSTRATOR, dim'-min- 
fbi-t&r. f. One that proves, one 
that teaches. 

DEMON STRATORY, d£-mons'- 
liri-tur-^. a. Having the tendency 
t> demon Urate. 

DEMULCENT. dS-mfil'-fSnt. a. 

Softening, mollifying, afluafive. 
To DEMUR, di-mfir'. v. n. To de¬ 
lay a procefs in law by doubts and 
objections; to doubt, to have fcru- 
ples. 

TP DEMUR, cc-ibui’. v. a. To 
' dc»?bt of. 

DEMUR, dc-rnur'. f. Doubt, hefi- 
• tatjon. 

DEMURE, tie mu're. a. Sober, de¬ 
cent ; giave, affeftedly modefl. 
DEMURELY, dfe-mu're-!^. ad. With 
affefted modeily, folemnly. 
pEMURENEiS, dS -mu're-nls. f. 

Me hefty, fobernefs, gravity of a f- 
, reft ; affi-fted modeily. 
DEMURRER, dS-rour'-iir. f. A kind 
of paufe upon a point of difficulty 
in $ a aCiion. 


DEN, .din', f. A cavern or hollow 
running horizontally j the cave of 
a wild bead; Den may fignify ei¬ 
ther a valley or a woody place. 

DENAY, de-ni'. f. Denial, refufal. 
Obfolete. 


DENDROLOGY, ddn-dioI'-16-jy. f. 

The natural hiltory of trees. 
DENIABLE, dfi-ni'-Abl. a. That 
which may be denied. 

DENIAL, d£-ni'-il. f. Negation, 
rtfufal. 

DENIER, dc-nl'-ur. f. A cont/a- 
diftor, an opponent; one that>#r>es 
not own or acknowledge ; Z'reruler, 
one that refafes. 

DENIER, de-ni'r. f. A fmall deno¬ 
mination of French money. 

To DENIGRATE, dS-nl'-grate. v.a. 
To blacken. 

DENIGRATION, d£-nI-gr.V-flnm. f. 

A blackening, or making bl ack. 
DENIZATION, dei?-ny-za'-fliun. f. 
The aft: of infranchifing. 


DENIZEN, I ,, , , , 

DENISON, [ d4n-y-zcn. 

man, one infranchifed. 




f. A 
free- 


DENOMINABLE, di-nim'-^-nAbl. 
a. That may be named or de¬ 
noted. 

To ^DENOMINATE, d£ n6m'-J- 
rilte. v. a. To name, to give a 


name to. 


DENOMINATION, d£-n6m-£-na'- 
Ihun. f. A name given loathing. 

DENOMINATIVE, d£-n«W-£-nA- 
tiv. a. That which gives a name ; 
that which obtains a diitinft appel¬ 
lation 


DENOMINATOR, de-nom'-y-na- 
tur. f. The giver of a name. 

DENOTATION, c!£-n6-tu'-lh6n. f. 
The aft of denoting. 

To DENOTE, de-no'te. v. a. To 
mark, to be a f:gn of, to betoken. 

To DENOUNCE, de-nou’nfe. v^a. 
To threaten by proclamation. 

DENOUNCEMENT, dS-noi^fe- 
mint. f. The aft of proclaim!, j 
any menace. \ 

DENOUNCER, dS-nou'n-fur. f. k...^ 
‘that declares fome menace. 

DENSE, den'fe. a. Clofe, compaft, 

approaching to folidity, 

DEN- 
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DENSITY, din'-si-tf. f. Clofenefs, 

compadtnefs. 

DENTAL, din'-til. a. Belonging 
or relating to the teeth ; in gram¬ 
mar, pronounced principally by the 
agency of the teeth. 

DKNTELLI, din-til'-li. f. Modil- 

lions. 

DENTICULATION, den-tlic-fi-ia'- 
Ihun. f. The ftatc of being let 
with final! teeth. 

DENTICULATED, din-tfk'-fi-ia- 
mJ. a. Set with final! teeth. 

Df‘:’TIER1CE, d£n'-ii-frls. f. A 
powder made to fccur the teeth. 

DENTITION, den-tifli'-in. f. The 
act of breeding the teeth ; the time 
at which children's teeth are bred, i 

ToDKNUDATK, de-nu'-date. v. a. | 
To iliveft, to firip. 

DENUDATION, do-nu-da'fliun. f. 
The -vA of ilrippir.g. 

To DENUDE, de riiidc. v. a. To 
(trip, to make naked. 

DENUNC1 ATI ON, ce-nun-fha'- 

lhun. f. The act of denouncing, 
a publick menace. 

DENU NCIA TOR, di-nun-<li£'- 1 fir. 
f. He that proclaims any threat; 
he that lays an information again! 
another. 

To DEN Y, dc nv'. v. a. To contra¬ 
dict an accu.ation; to refufe, no 
to grant; to difown ; to renounce 
to difregard. 

To DEOBSTKUCT, dc'-ob-llruk'c. 
v. a. To clear from imp">liments. j 

DROIISTRUENT, de-ob'-ftrii-int. J 
f. A medicine that has the power I 
to refedve vifeidmej. 

DEODAND, dc'-d fiiind. f. A thin^ 
givpn or foifeited to Cod for paci¬ 
fying his wrath, in cafe of any mil- 
fortune, by which any Chrifiian 
comes to a violent end, without the 
fault of any reasonable creature. j 

To DEoPPl LATE, do dp'-pi-ldtc. I 
\ a. To deobftruT, to clear a paf- 
fage. 

D .OPPILATION, d£-6p-pI-l.V- 
:hhn. • f. The ait of clearing pb- 
ilruciions. 

DEOPPILATIVE, d£ ip'-pl-li-tiv. 

a. Dcubltruent. 


DEOSCULATION, 

lhun. f. The ait of killing. 

To DEPAINT, dS-pi'nt. v. a. Tf 
pidture, to deferibe by colours j t4, 
deferibe. j 

To DEPART, di-p&'rt. v. n. To 
go away from a place; to deftft 
from a praftice; to be loft ; to de- 
fert, to apoftatife ; to deiift from «. 
refolution or opinion ; to die, tode- 
ceafc, to leave the world. 

To DEPART, d£ pi’rr. v. a. To 
quit, to leave, to retire from. 

To DEPART, de’-p&rt. v. a. To 
divide, to feparace. 

DEPART, de-fa'rt. f. The aft of 
going away; death ; with chymiffs, 
an operation fo named, becaufe the., 
particles of filver are departed Of 
divided from gold. 

DEPARTER, vc-pa’r-tfir. f. One 
that refines metals bv reparation. 

DEPARTMENT, di-pA'rt-ment. f. 
Separate allotment, bufinels affign- 
ei to a particular perfon. 

DEPARTURE, dc-pa'r-tlhur. f. A 
going away ; death, deceafe; a for- 
faking, an abandoning. 

DEP ASCENT, ce-pAx'-sint. a. Feed¬ 
ing greedilv. 1 

To DEPASTURE, de-pAs'-tlhur. 
v. a. To eat up, to confume by 
feeding upon it. 

To D EP A U PE R ATE,de-pil'-pe-rite. 
v. a. To make poor. 

DEPECTIBLK, dc-pek'-tibl. a. 
'i’ough, clammy. 

To DEPEND, di-pind’. v. n. To - 
ha’Tg from ; to be in a ftate of fer- 
vituvle or e pedfation; to be in 
fufpenfc ; To depend upon, to rely 
on, to truft to ; to be in a ftate of 
depeijdance; to reft upon any thing 
rt, its caafe. 

DEPENDANCE, di-pin'-"If. The 
danfe. I ftate of 

DEPENDANCY, di-pin'- f hairg- 
din-fv. J ing 

down from a fupporter; fomething 
hanging upon another ; concatena¬ 
tion, connexion, relation of one 
thing to another ; ftatc of berngw > 
th’e difpofal of another ; the thinga 
or perfons of which any men hi$r 



Btaqu^HHi; reliance, truft, cob* 
aence. 

iNt>ANT, de-pen'-dant. a. In 
‘jRQWerof another. 

|ND ANT, d£-pen'-dimt. f. One 
J^vfjs in fubjedion, or at the 
iioifcretionof another. 
DEPENDENCE, dS-pen'^T. A 

thing 


i, de-pen -1 
f, de-pen'- j 


or per- 
fon at 


cl£nfe- 

JDEPENDENjCY, 

• d£n-ty. 

:~ v the aifpofal or diferetion of an¬ 
other; flate of being fubordinate 
.or fubjed; that which is not prin¬ 
cipal, that which is fubordinate ; 
, concatenation, connexion ; relation 
of any thing to another; truft, re- 
' liance, confidence. 

DEPENDENT, de- F en'-dent. a. 
Hanging down. 

DEPENDENT, de-pen'-deut. f. One 
fubordinate. 

DEPENDER, dS-pen'-dfir. f. A de- 

E end ant, one that repofes on the 
indnefs of another. 

DEPERDITION, dS-per-dUh'-un. f. 
Lofs, deflmdion. 

DEPHLEGM ATION, de'-fl^g-ma"- 
ihun. f. An operation which takes 
away from the phlegm any fpiri- 
tUQus fluid by repeated diftilla- 
tion. 

To DEPHLEGM, d^-flem'. 

Jo DEPHLEGM ATE 
’ flig'-mSte 
To clear from phlegm, or aqueous 
inflpid matter. 

|>EPHLEGMEDNESS, d£-fleg'- 

med-nis, f. The quality of being 
freed from phlegm. *' 

To ,DEPICT, dc-pik't. v. a. To 
j ./paint, to portray; to deferibe to 
\. the mind. 

.DEPILATORY, W-pl'-Ii-tiKf. f. 
H|, An application ufed to take away 
.hair. 

-DEPJEOUS, dfe-pl'-lfis. a. Without 
|r. ' 

PLANTATION, d^-plin-ti"* 
■f. ’«■§§/ The adl of taking plants 

^p-fisia the bed: 

^PLETIpN, dS-pld'-fhhn. f. The 
. atit of emptying. * • 

DEPLORABLE, d£-pl&'-rabl. a. 


ie-flem'. S 
1TE, de-j-v. a. 


Lamentable, fad, cfttjgji^oaV'&g* 
'fpicable. 

DEPLORABLENESS, dS-plSCr^d- 
nis. f. The flate of being deplora¬ 
ble. 

DEPLORABLY, dc-plo-rib-ly. ad. 
Lamentably, miferably. • 

DEPLORATE, dc-pl&'-rate. a. La¬ 
mentable, hopelefs. 

DEPLOR ATION, dS-plo-ra'-fhun. 
f. The ad of deploring. 

To DEPLORE, dS-pl&'re. v. a. To 
lament, to bewail, to bemoan. /; 

DEPLORER, dc-pKV-rur. f. A.ki- 
menter, a mourner. * 

DEPLUMATION, de-pIu-miMlum. 
f. Plucking off the feathers; in 
forgery, a lwelliog of the eyelids, 
accompanied with the fall of the 
hairs. 

To DEPLUME, dS- P lu'me. v. a. 
To ftrip of its feathers. 

To DEPONE^44-pt>'ne.- vTi. “To 
lay down as a pledge or fecurity ; 
to rifque upon the fuccefs of an 
adventure. 

DEPONENT, de-po'-nent. f. One 
thatdepofes his teflimony in a court 
of juflice; in grammar, fuch verbs 
as have no adive voice are called 
deponents. 

To DEPOPULATE, dS-pip'-ii-Utc. 
v. a. To unpeople, today wafle. 

DEPOPULATION, de'-pop-u-la^ 
fhun. f. The ad of unpeopling, 
havock,wafle. 

DEPOPULATOR, d£-p6p'-ft-lS-tfir. 
f. A difpeopler, a deftroyer of 
mankind. 

To DEPORT, dS-p5'rt. v; a. To 
carry, to demean. 

DEPORT, de-po'rt. f. Demeanour, 
behaviour. 

DEPORTATION, dft-pbr-td'-fhfin. 
f. Tranfportation, exile into a re¬ 
mote part of the dominion; exi’e 
in general. 

DEPORTMENT, dfi-p&'rt-m^nt.jr f. 
Con dud, management, demeanour,, 
behaviour. 

To REPOSE, ^- P 3'ze. v.,a. 7 

lay’ down ; to degrade from a 
threfne; to take away, to diveft; 
to give teflimony, to atteft. 

To 



To. DEPOSE, d£-pd'ze. v. n. "T< 

beat witnefs. 

DEPOSITARY, <U-pdz'-I-tfr-f f. 
One with whom any thing is lodg 
ed in truft. 

ToDEPOSlTE, de-p6z'-!t. v.a. To 
lay up, to lodge in any place; to 
lay up as a pledge, or fecurity ; to 
lay aiide. 

DEPOSITE, de-pdz'-ft. f. Any thing 
committed to the'truft and care of 
another; a pledge, a pawn, the ftate 
f a thing pawned or pledged. 

DEPOSITION, dip-po-zEh'-in. f. 
The of giving publick teftimony; 
the aft of degrading a prince from 
fovereignty. 

DEPOSITORY, dfi-F&z'-I-t&r-f. f. 
Tlic place where any thing is lodg¬ 
ed. 

DEPRAVATION, dS-pri-vi'-fhAo. 
f. The aft of making any thing 
had ; degeneracy, depravity. 

ToJDEPRAVE, do-pra'vc. v. a. To 
violate, to corrupt. 

DEPRAVEDNESS, dS-pri'vd-nis. 
f. Corruption, taint, vitiated tails. 

DEPRAVEMENT, de-pra've-ment. 
11 A vitiated ftate. 

DEPRAVER, de-pra'-vur. f. A cor- 
i upter. 

DEPRAVITY, de-prav'-I-ty. f. Cor¬ 
ruption. 

ToDEPRECATE, dip'-pri-hlte.v.a. 
To implore mercy of; to beg off; 
to p;ay deliverance from. 

DEPRECATION, dep-pre-ka'-fliun. 
f. Prayer agalntl evil. 

DEPRECATIVE, dep'-pte ki- ] 
tiv. (. 

DEPRECATORY, dep"-p^- 
ka-tCir'-y. 

That Serves to deprecate. 

ToDEPRECIATE.de-pre'-lhate.v.a. 
To bring a thing down to a lower 
p.’.ce; to undervalue. 

ToD' f PREDATE, dep'-pre-date. v. a 
To -ob, to pillage; to ijpoil, to de¬ 
vour. 

DEPREDATION, dep-prS-dS'-lhun. 

. r A robbing, a ipoiling; vora- 

‘city, wafte. 

DEPREDATOR, dcp'-pr5-da-tir.* f. 
A robber, a devourer. 
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To DEPREHEND, 
v.a. To catch one, to take tta a ffl fl B j B 
to difeover, to.find out a j&n|§ 
Little uled. ' w - 

DEPREHENSIBLE, 
sfbl. a.: That niay be caught jP 
that may be underftood. - , 

DEPREHENSIBLENESS, d£p-pr&- 
. h^n'-slbl-nfs. f. Capablenels 
being caught; intelligiblenefs. * 
DEPREHENSION, _ dep-pre-h£n'- 
Ihun. f. A catching or takingr 
unawares; a difeovery., 

To DEPRESS, d£-pr6s'. v. a. To 
prefs or thruft down ; to let fall* 
to let down ; to humble, to dejeft, 
ro fijik. 

DEPRESSION, d£-pre(h'-un. f. The 
aft of prefting down ; the finking 
or falling in ot afurface; the aft of 
humbling, abatement. 
DEPRESSOR, de-pres'-sur. f.^ He 
that keeps or prifles down. . 
DEPRIVATION, dep-prf-vS'-fhfin. 
f. The aft of depriving or taking 
away from ; in law, is when a cler¬ 
gyman, as .a bifliop, parfon, vicar, 
or prebend, is depoied from his' 
preferment. 

To DEPREv E, de-pri've. v. a. To 
bereave one of a thing;, to put out 
of an office. 

DEP EH, cep'tli. ft Deepnefs, the 
meafure of any thing from the fur- 
face downwards ; deep place, not a 
flioal; the abyfs, a gulph of infinite 
profundity ; the middle or height 
of a feafon ; abllrufenefs, obfeurity. 
To DEP THEN, dep'-th6n. v.a. To 
deepen. ■ 

9E PULSION, d£-pil'-lhfin. f. A" 
beating or thruiiing away. 
DEPULSORV, d5-pfir-ffir.^. a. 

Putting or driving away. 

I'o DEPURATE, ,d£p'- u-rate. . v. a. 

'i’o purify, to' cleanie. 

DEPURATE, dep'-fi-r^te. a. Cleanf- 
cd, freed from dregs; pure, not 
contaminated. 

DEPURATION, d^p-fi-r&'-lh&n. f,- 
The aft of feparating the pure frpm 
the impure part of any thing. . V 
To DEPURE, de-pil're. v. a. "''To 
free from impurities ; to purge. 

N a ■ DEPU- 
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DEPUTATION, dip-pl-tl'.ftln. f. ] 

• The aft of deputing, or fending | 
With a fpecial commiffion; vice- j 
gerency. 

To DEPUTE, d£-pu'te. v. a. To 
fend with a fpecial commiffion, to 
impower one to tranfaft inftead of 
another. 

DEPUTY, d<y-p&-t£. f. A lieu- 

# tenant, a viceroy ; any one that 
tranfafts bufinefs for another. 

To DEQUANT1TATE, de-kwin'- 
tj-tate. v. a. To diminifh the 
quantity of. 

To DERACINATE, dS-rAs'-ty-nAte. 
v. a. To pluck or tear up by the 
roots. 

ToDERAIGN, 

To DERAIN, 
to juftify. 

DERAY, dS-ru'. f. Tumult, difor- 
der, noife. 

DERELICTION, dg-rS-lik'-lhAn. f. 

An utter forfaking or leaving. 

To DERIDE, dg-ri'de. v. a. To 
‘ laugh at, to mock, to turn to ridicule. 
DERIDER, de-ri'-dur. f. A mocker, 
a fcoffer. 

DERISION, de-rl/.h'-un. f. The 
aft of deriding or laughing at; 
contempt, fcorn, a laughing-flock. 
DERISIVE, dS-ri'-siv. a. Mocking, 
fcolfing. 

DERISORY, dfe-rl'-fur-^. a. Mock¬ 
ing, ridiculing. 

DERIVABLE, deri've-Abl. a. At¬ 
tainable by right of dcfcent or deri¬ 
vation. 

DERIVATION, der-> r -va'-fhun. f. 
The tracing of a word from its ori¬ 
ginal ; the tracing of any thing 
from its fource ; in medicine, the 
., drawing of a humour from one part 
of the body to another. 
DERIVATIVE, dS-rlv'-A-tlv. a. De¬ 
rived or taken from another. ’ v 
.DERIVATIVE, de-rlv'-A-rlv. f. The 
,v ' thing or word derived or taken 
from another. 

DERIVATIVELY, dg-nV-A-tlv-ty. 

ad. In a derivative manner. 

To DERIVE, dS-rl've. v. a. To turn 
the courfe of any thing; to deduce 
from its original ; to communicate 


to another, as from the origin and 
fource; in grammar, to trace a 
word from its origin. 

To DERIVE, d£-ri've. v. n. To 
come from, to owe its origin to; to 
defeend from. 

DERIVER, dfe-rlVe-ur. f. One that 
draws or fetches from the original. 

DERNIER, dern-ya're. a. Lafl. 

To DEROGATE, der'-5-gate. v. a. 
To lefien the worth of any perfoo 
or thing, to difparage. 

To DEROGATE, dft'-6-gite. v n. 
To detraft. * 

DEROG ATE, dir’-6-gfue. «. Lef- 
fened in value. 

DEROGATION, d£r-6-gA'-fhin. f. 
A difparaging, leflening or taking 
away the worth of any perfon or 

DEROGATIVE, dg-r6g'-I tlv. a. 
Derogating, leflening the value. 

DEROGATORILY, de-rc.g''-a-tiir'- 
f-lf. ad. In a detracting manner. 

DEROGATORINESS, dC- rAg"-i- 
tur'-y-ius. f. The aft of derogat¬ 
ing. 

DEROGATORY, dc-rug'-A-tur-y. a. 
That leflens the value ol. 

DERVIS, der'-vls. f. A Turkifli 
prieft. 

DESCANT, des'-kiint. f. A fong or 
tune; a difeourfe, a deputation, a 
difquifuion branched out into feve- 
ral divifions or heads. 

To DESCANT, def-l:Ant\ v. n. To 
harangue, to difeourfe at large. 

To DESCEND, de fend', v. n. To 
come from a higher place to a lower; 
to come down ; to come fuddenly, 
to fall upon as an enemy ; to make 
an invafion ; to proceed from an 
original ; to fall in order of inhe¬ 
ritance to a fucceffor; to extend a 
difeourfe from general to particular 
confiderations. 

To DESCEND, de fend', v. a. To 
walk downward upon any pb'.ce. 

DESCENDANT, de-fen'-dAnt. f. 
The offspring of an anceltor." 

DESCENDENT, d6-fSiV-d£nf, 
falling, linking, coming down; 
proceeding from another as an ori¬ 
ginal or anceftor. 


J dc-ra'ne. | 


v.a.To 

prove, 
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DESCENDIBLE, dS-ftn'-dlbl. a. 
Such as may be defcended ; tranf- 
mifiible by inheritance. 

DESCENSJON, dS-fen'-lh&n. f. The 
atl of falling or finking, defcent; 
a declenfion, a degradation. 

DESCENT, de-fent'. f. The ad of 
palling from a higher place; pro- 
grefs downwards ; invafion, holtile 
entrance into a kingdom ; tranf- 
miffion of any thing by fucceflion 
and inheritance ; the Hate of pro¬ 
ceeding from an original or proge¬ 
nitor^ birth, extraction, procefs of 
lineage; offspring, inheritors; a 
fingle Hep in the fcale of gene¬ 
alogy ; a rank in the fcale or order 
of being. 

To DESCRIBE, dlf-krl'be. v. a. To 
mark out any thing by the mention 
of its properties ; to delineate, to 
make our. as a torch waved about 
the head defciibes a circle ; to dif- 
tribute into proper heads or divi- 
fions ; „b define in a lax man¬ 
ner. 

DiiSCRIBER, dff-krl'-bfir. f. He 
that deferibes. 

DESCR1ER, dlf-kri'-ur. f. A dif- 
coi erer, a detedcr. 

DESCRIPTION, dif-krlp'-lhun. f. 
The ad of deferibing or making 
out any perfon or thing by percep¬ 
tible properties ; the fentence or 
palfage in which any thing is 
defcribed ; a lax definition ; the 
qualities expreiled in a deferip- 
tion. 

To DESCRY, dlf-kry'. v. a. To 
fpy out, to examine at a diitance ; 
to dii’cover, to perceive by the eye, 
to Ige any thing diHant or ab- 
fent. 

DESCRY, dlf-kry'. f. Difcovery, 
thing difeovered. Not in ufe. 

To DESECRATE, des'-se-krite. v.a 
T r divert from the purpoic to which 
any thing is confecrated. 

DESECRATION, def-fS-kra'-lhun. 
f. The abolition of cdnfecration. 

ajE-SRR 1*, dez'-ert. f. WilJcrneli, 

■ wafle country, uninhabited place. 

DESER'l', dez'-ert. a. Wild, wafte, 
folitary. 


To DESERT, dl-z£rt'. v. a. T« 
forfake ; to fall away from, to quit, 
meanly or trcacherouily ; to leave,; 
to abandon ; to quit the army, or 
regiment, in which one is enliH- 
ed. 

DESERT, dfe-zdrt'. f. Qualities or 
condud confidered with refped to 
rewards or punifhments, degree of 
merit or demerit; excellence, righl 
to reward, virtue. 

DESERTER, do-zdr'-tir f. He that 
has forfaken his caufe or his poft ; 
he that leaves the army in which he 
is etiliHcd ; he that forfakes an¬ 
other. 

DESERTION. d5 -zd-'-fh&n. f. The 
ad of for/iiking or abandoning a 
caufe or pofi. 

DESERTLESS, dS-zdt'-lis. a. With¬ 
out merit. 

To DESERVE, de-z£rv\ v. a. To 
be worthy of either goed or ill; to 
be worthy of reward. 

DESERVEDLY, de-zer'-v£d-ty. ad. 
Worthily, according to deferr. 

DESERVER, d£*-z4r'-vur. f. A man 
who merits rewards. 

DESICCANTS,dfe-slk'-kAnts. f. Ap¬ 
plications that dry up the How of 
fores, driers. 

To DESICCATE, d£-slk'-kdte. v.a. 
To dry up. 

DESICCAT ION, d£-sik-M'-fhin. f. 
The ad of making drv. 

DESICCATIVE, u£-slk'-kd-tlv. a. 
That which has the power of dry¬ 
ing. 

To DESIDERATE, dfe-sId'-S-rate. 
v. a. To want, to mifs. Not in 
ufc. 

DESIDERATUM, d£-sid-5-ra'-tfim. 
f. Somewhat which enquiry has 
not yet been able to difeover, or 
fettle. 

♦To DESIGN, de-zi'ne. v. a. To 
purpofe ; to form or order with a 
particular purpofe; to devote in¬ 
tentionally; to plan, to projed; 
to mark out. 

DESIGN, dd-sl'ne. f. An intention, 
a purpofe ; a lcheme, a plan of ac¬ 
tion ; a fcheine formed to the detri¬ 
ment of another; the idea which 
N u z an 
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an artift endeavours to execute or 
exprefs. 

PESIGNABLE, d£-s!'ne-Jbl. a. Dif- 
tinguilhable, capable to be parti¬ 
cularly marked out. 

PE SI G N ATI ON, dcs- slg-na'-lhfin. 

f. The aifl of pointing or mark¬ 
ing out; appointment, dircdtion ; 
import, intention 

Designedly, de-zi'-ned-ty. ad. 

Purpofely, intentionally. 
PES1GNER, <j£-zi'-nur f. A plot¬ 
ter, a contriver ; 'one that firms tilt 
idea of any thing in painting or 
fcuipture. 

DESIGNING, dt~zi'-r,ing. part. a. 

Infidious, treacherous, deceitful. 
DESIGNLESS, dfi-zi'nc-Hs. a. Un¬ 
knowing, inadvertent. 
DESIGNLESSLY, dS zi'ne-Hs-K-. 
ad. Without intention, ignorantly, 
inadvertently. 

DESIGN ME NT, dfi-ai'ne-ment. f. 
A plot, a malicious intention; the 
idea, or (ketch of a work. 
DESIRABLE,dfi-sd're-ib!. a. Pleaf- 
ing, delightful ; that which is to 
be wilhed with earnellncfs. 
DESIRE, dfi-zl're. f. Wilh, eager- 
nefs to obtain or enjoy. 

To DESIRE, de-zi're. v. a. To 
wilh, to long for ; to exprefs wifhes, 
to long ; to afk, to intreat. 
DKS1RER, di-zl'-iftr. f. One that 
is eager after any thing. 

DES3ROUS, dS-zi'-rus. a. Full of 
delire, eager, longing after. 

DESIROUbNESS, ce-zi'-iu('-r,Is. f. 
Fulnefs of defirc. 

DESIROUSLY, dZ zi’-rif-U. ad. 

Eagerly, with defire. 

To DESIST, < e-ztIt'. v. n. To ceafe 

from any thing, to flon- 
DESISTANC E, de-zls'-tenfe. f. The 
a£l of defdciug, reflation. 
DES1ST1\ E, du-zls'-tlv. a. Ending, 
T concluding. 

jlfDESK, delk’. f. An inclining table 
1 , for the ufe of writers or^ read¬ 
ers. 

DESOLATE, dei'-to-lSte. a. With¬ 
out inhabitants, uninhabited ; de¬ 
prived of inhabitants, laid walte ; 
fplitary", without fociety. 
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To DESOLATE, des'-s6-15te. v. a. 
To deprive of inhabitants. 

DESOLATELY, des'-s6-14te-]£. ad. 
In a defolate manner. 

DESOLATION, d£f-s&-IJ'-Aifin. f A 
Dellruflion of inhabitants ; gloom- 
inefs, melancholy; a place wafted 
and forfaken. 

DESPAIR, dlf-pa're. f. Hopelofn'-ff. 
deipnndtncc ; that which caufes 
defpair, that of which there is no 
hope; in theology, lofs of confi¬ 
dence in the nicicy of God. 

To DliSl AIR, dif-pa're. v y r:. To 
be without hop", to defpond. 

DESPAIRED, dil* pS'-rur. f. One 
w'iciiout hope. 

DP. SPA lie. IN GI.Y, d If- pii're-Ing-D. 
ad. In a manner betokening hope- 
lefnefs. 

To DESPATCH, dif-patfli'. v. a. do 
fend away haftily ; tc fend out c5 
the world, to put to death ; to per¬ 
form a hufinefs quickly; to con¬ 
clude an afl.iir with another. 

DESPATCH, dif-nitfl,'. f. Hally 
execution ; exprcls, hally mefllnger 
or mefiage. 

DESPATCHFUL, dlf-pltfh'-ful. a. 
Bent cn hade. 

DESPER ATE, ded-pe-nh. a. With¬ 
out hope ; without care of fafetv, 
rafh; irretrievable; mad, hot-brain¬ 
ed, furious. 

DESPERATELY,dcs'-pD^t-U. ad. 
Furiouily, tnadly ; in a great de¬ 
gree : this fenfe is ludicrous. 

DESrERATr.Ni'.SS, d.V-pe-ret-r.;s. 
f. Madnefs, futy. precipitance. 

DESPERATION. dAf-pfi-ii’-ihuu. f. 
Hopelefnefs, defpair. 

DESPICABLE, de»'-pf- k-ib’.n. Ccn- 

temptible, mean, worthlefs. 

DESPrC ABLENESS, ddT-p^-kibl- 
nls. f. Meannefs, vilenefs. 

DESPICABLY, d&'-jtf Jtdb-ty. ad. 
Meanly, ford idly. 

DESPICABLE, dlf-pl'-zabl. a. Con¬ 
temptible, regarded with con- 
tern ot 

'Fo DESPISE, dlf-pl'ae. v. a. To 
fciorn, to contemn. 

DESPLSER, cif-pi'-zur. f. Contemn¬ 
er, fcorner. 

DESPITF, 
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DESPITE, dlf-pl'te. f. Malice, an¬ 
ger, defiance ; act of malice. 

DESPITEFUL, dlf-pi'te-ful. a. Ma¬ 
licious, full of Ipleen. 

DESPITEFULLY, dlf-pEte-ful-ty. 
ad. Malicioufly, malignantly. 

DESPITE E U LNE S S, di VTte-fu I - 
mV f. Malice, hate, malignity. 

To DESPOIL, dif-poi'l. v. a. To 
rob, to deprive. 

PF.SPOITAHON, dif-p6-Iy;V-fhun. 
f. The aft of defpoiiing or ftrip- 

To DISBOND, dlf-r p 6nd'. v. n. To 
defpsjr, to lofe hope; in theology, 
to lofe hope of tiie divine merev. 

DESPONDENCY, dif-fpoa'-den- fy. 
f. Defpair, hopelefnels. 

DESPONDENT, dlf-pon'-dent. a. 
Demurring, hopclefs. 

'Io DESPONSATE, do-foon'-fate. 


v. a. To betroth, to affiance. 

D FSi’ONSATlON.de-Ron-sa -fhun. 
f. 'f he betrothing perfons to each 
other. 

DESPOT, dC-pot. f. An abfgjute 
prince. 

DKSPoTICAL, clcf-p&t'-I-kil. 1 

DEopOTlCK, def-pot'-fk. 1 a " 
Absolute in power, unlimited in au¬ 
thority. 

PE S POTlC ALNESS, def- p.n'-I-kal- 
nls. f. Abfolute authority. 


DESPOTISM, dcs'-po-tizm. f. Ab¬ 
folute power. 

To DL SP U M ATF., dc - fpu'- ma te. v.n. 


To throw off parts in foamto 
froth ; to work. 

Pj■.SPU.'vLATION, dd-fpu-ma'-fh&n. 
f. The ail of throwing oft" excre- 
ntutitious parts in feum or foam. 

DESfiERT, cc-zcri'.. f. The lait 
crurfe of an entertainment. 

To DESTINATE, dcs'-ti-natc. v. a. 
To defigu for any particular end. 

DESTINATION, def-tf-na'-fhhn. f. 


The purpofe fur which any thing is 
appointed. 

Io DESTINE, des'-tln. v. a. To 
doom, to appoint unalterably to any 
r “ftate ;'to appoint to any ufe or pur¬ 
pofe ; to devote, to doom to ppnilh- 
ment or mifery ; to fix unalter¬ 
ably. 


DESTINY, dis'-tl-n^-. f- The power 
that fpins the life, and determines 
the fate; fate, invincible ncceftity; 
doom, condition in future time. 

DESTITUTE, des'-d tfite. a. For- 
Taken, abandoned ; in want of. 

DESTITUTION; dif-tl t&'-fhlto. f. 
Want, the Hate in which fomething 
is wanted. 

To DESTROY, dif-troy'. v. a. T» 
overtuin a city, to raze a building; 
to lay waRe, to make defolate ; to 
kill ; to put an end to, to bring to 
nought. 

DESTROYER, dif-troy' fir. f. The 
perfon that deilroys.. 

DESTRUCTIBLE, dL-truk'-tlbl. a. 
Liable lo dellruction. 

DESTRUCTION, dlf-trfik'-Mn. f. 
The a£V of d. flroying, wafte ; mur¬ 
der, mafiacre; the It ate of being 
deftroyed ; in theology, eternal 
death. 

DESTRUCTIVE, dlf-trfik'-tlv. a. 
That which deftroys, walteful, cauf- 
ing ruin and devaflation. 

DESTRUCTIVELY, dlf-tr&k'-tlv- 
ly. ad. Ruinoufly. mifehievoufly. 

DESTRUCTIVENESS, dlf-trik'- 
tlv-nls. f. The quality of dellroy- 
ing or ruinine. 

DESTRUCTOR, dlf-cruk'-tur. f. 
Dellrover, con Aimer. 

DESUDATION. de-ihb-di'-fhun. f. 

A profufe and inordinate fweat- 
iiig. 

DE S UETUDE, de'-fwe - Clide, f. Cef- 
fatlon from being aocultomed. 

DESULTORY, uiL'-ul-tiir-f. 1 

DESULTORIOUS, d*f-ui-t&'-C a. 
ryus. _ _ J 

Removing from thing to thing, un* 
fettled, ini methodical. 

To DESUME, de-iho'me. v. a. To 
take from any thing. 

To DETACH, dS-tdt'fh. v. a. To 
feparate, to difengage; to fend out 
part of a greater body of men on an 
expedition. 

DE TACHMENT, dS tii'Ih-ment. f. 
A body of troops fent out from the 
main army. 

To DETAIL, dS-d'le. v. a. To re¬ 
late particularly, to particularife. 

DETAIL, 
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DETAIL, d£-ti'le. f. A minute and 
particular account. 

To DETAIN, d£-t4'ne. v. a. To 
keep that which belongs to another; 
. to withhold, to keep back ; to re- 
iirain from departure; to hold in 
cuflody. 

DETAINDER, dfi-tl'ne-dur. f. The 
name of a writ for holding one in 

, cuftodv. 

DETAINER, de-ta-nur. f. He that 
holds back any one’s right, he that 
detains. 

ToDETECT.dc-tek't. v.a. To difco- 
ver, to find out any crime or artifice. 

DETECTER, dc-tck'-tiir. f. A dif- 
coverer, one*that finds out what an¬ 
other defires to hide. 

DETECTION, dfi-tek'-fhfin. f. Dif- 
covery of guilt or fraud ; uifcovery 
of any thing hidden. 

DETENTION, d^-ten'-fhun. f. The 
aft of keeping what belongs to an¬ 
other ; confinement, reftraint. 

To DETER, d£- tcV. v. a. To dif- 
courage from any thing. 

DETERMENT, d£-tfir'-meat. f. 
Caufe of difcouragement. 

To DETERGE, rie-ter'je. v. a. To 
cleanfe a fore. 

DETERGENT, do-ter'-jent. a. That 
which clearsfes. 

DETERIORATION, d£- tS'-rycVrS" 
ftiun. f. The aft of making any 
thing worfe. 

DETERMINABLE, d£ tfir'-ml-n&bl. 
a. That which may be certainly 
decided. 

DETERMINATE,d£-tfir'-ml-nfit. a. 
Limited; cftablilhed ; conclulive; 
fixed, rofolute. 

DETERM INATELY, dS-ter'-mi- 

n£t-!y. ad. Refolutely, with fixed 
refolve. • 

DETERMINATION, d£-tfir ml-j,a'- 

fhfin. f. Abfolute drreftion to a 
certain end ; the rrfult of delibera¬ 
tion ; judicial decifion. 

DETERMINATIVE, d£ tei'-ml-na 
tiv. a. That which uncontrollably 
direfts to ascertain end; that which 
makes a limitation. 

DETERMINATOR, de-ter'-ml-na- 
tfir. f. -One who determines. 
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To DETERMINE, dS-tir'-mlo. v.a. 
To fix, to fettle ; to fix ultimately; 
to adjuil, to limit; to influence the 
choice; to refolve; to decide; to 
put an end to, to deftroy. 

To DETERMINE, dd-ter'-mln. v. n. 
To conclude ; to end ; to come to 
a decifion; to refolve concerning 
any thing. 

DETERRAJION, d4'-t# r -ri"-fhAn. f. 
Difcovery of any thing by removal 
of the earth. 

DETERSION, de-ter'-fhfin. f. The 
aft of cleanfing a /ore. 

DETERSIVE, og-ter'-siV. a! Hav¬ 
ing the power to cleanfe. 

DETERSIVE, ciftttV-Hv. f. An 
application that has the power of 
cleanfing wounds. 

To DETEST, dc-tert'. v. a. To 
hate, to abhor. 

DETESTABLE, dfi tes'-tabl. a. 
Hateful, abhorred. 

DETESTABLY, cie-tes'-tab-lv. ad. 
Hatefully, abominably. 

DETESTATION, cle tcf-t.V-fi.fin. f. 
ITStred, abhorrence, abomination. 

DLTESTER, dfi-teV-tur. f. One 
that hates. 

To DETHRONE, dfi-tn.6'ne. v. a. 
To diveft of regality, to threw 
down from the throne. 

DETINUE, be-tln'-u. f. A writ 
that lies agaitifl him, who, having 
goods or chattels delivered hint to 
keep, refufes to deliver them again. 

DETONATION, de-to-na'fl.fin. f. 
SY;mewhat more forcible than the 
ordinary crackling of falts in calci¬ 
nation, as in the going off of the 
pulvis or aurum iulminans, or the 
like. t 

To DEIONIZE, dc'-to-nJze. v.a. 
'I’o calcine with detonation. 

To DETORI', de-tort’, v. a. To 
wreft from the original import. 

To DETRACT, de-trak't. v. a. To 
derogate, to take away by envy and 
calumny. 

DETRACTER, de-trik'-tur. f. One 
that takesawayanother’s reputation.., 

DETRACTION, de-tiak'-lhun. f. 

< 

The aft of taking off from any 
thing; fcandal, calumny. 

DETRAC- 
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DETRACTORY, d£-tr&k'-tiir-£. a. 
Defamatory by denial of defert; de¬ 
rogatory. 

DETRACTRESS, d£-trik'-tr£s. f. 

A cenforious woman. 
DETRIMENT, d£t'-tr£-m£nt. f. 

Lofs, damage, mifchief. 
DETRIMENTAL, dit'-tr^-meri'-t&l. 

a.M ifchievou%harmful,caufing lofs. 
To DETRUDE, de-tr6'Je. v. a. To 
thru)! down, to force into a lower 
place. 

To DETRUNCATE, dS-trfink' ite. 

v. a. To lop, to cut, to fhorten. 
DETRUNCATiON, dfi-trimk-a'- 
fhun.'f. The aft of lopping. 
DET’RUSION, de-tro'-zhun. f. The 
aft of thrufting down. 
DEVASTATION', de-vif-ta’-lhun. f. 

Wade, havock. 

DKLU-’K, du'fe. f. Two. 

To DF.VELOPE, dS-vii'-&p. v. a. 
To difengage from fomething that 
enfolds and conceals. 
DEVERGENCE, de-ver'-jens. f. 

Declivity, declination. 

To DEVEST, de-veiV. v. a. To 
ftrip, to deprive of cloaths; to take 
away any thing good ; to free from 
any thing bad. 

DEVEX, dc'-veks. a. Bending down, 
declivous. 

DLVEXITY, de-vck'-sl-t^. f. In : 

enrvation downwards. 

To DEVI ATE, de'-vvatc. v. n. To 
wander from the right or common 
way ; to go allray, to err, to fin. 
DEVIATION, de-vya'-fhun. f. The 
aft of quitting the right way, erro 
variation from ellabliHied rule; of¬ 
fence, obliquity of conduft. 
DEVICE, de-vi'fe. f. A contrivance, 
a lfr-atagem; a defign, a fchenie 
formed ; the emblem on a fltield ; 
invention, genius. 

DEVIL, dev'l. f. A fallen angel, 
the tempter and fpiritual enemy of 
mankind; a wicked man or wo¬ 
man. 

DEViLTSH, devI-Kh. a. Partaking 
^ of the qualities of the devil; # an 
epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 
DEVILISHLY, dev'l-ilh-ly. a<l. In 
a manner fuiting the devil. 


B Sir 

DEVIOUS, d4'-vy5s. a. oi^SFflB' 
common track; wandering, ro$$n 
rambling; erring, going aftray* 
fromreftitude. 

To DEVISE, dS-vi’ze. v. a. To con* 
trive, to invent; to grant by will. 

To DEVISE, dft-vl'ze. v.n. To con- 
fider, to contrive. 

DEVISE, dS-vi'ze. f. The aft of 
giving or bequeathing by will. 

DEVISE, de-vi'fe. f. Contrivance* 

DEVISEE, de-vi-zd'. f. He to whom 
fomething is bequeathed by will. 

DEVISER, de-vl'-fur. f. A contri¬ 
ver, an inventer. 

DEVJTAJBLK, dev'-f-tSbl. a. Pof- 
fible to be avoided. 

DEVITATION, dd-vi-ta'-fhun. f. 
The aft of e fen ping. 

DEVOID, dd-voi'd. a. Empty, va¬ 
cant ; without any thing, whether 
good or evil. 

DEVOIR, de-voi'r. f. Service ; a £k 
of civility or obfcquioufnefs. 

To DEVOLVE, dS-v&lv'. v. a. To 
roll down ; to move from one hand 
to another. 

To DEVOLVE, de-volv'. v.n. To 
fall in fuccefficn into new hands. 

DEVOLUTION, dS-vi-lu'-fh&n. f. 
The aft of rolling down ; removal 
from hand to hand. 

To DEVOTE, de-vote. v.a. To de¬ 
dicate, to confecrdte ; to addift, to 
give up to ill; to curfe, to execrate. 

DEVOTEDNESS, dS-v6'-ted-nIs. f. 
The ftate of being devoted or de¬ 
dicated. 

DEVOTEE, dcv-v&-td'. f. One er- 
voneoufly or fuperilitioufly reli¬ 
gious, a bigot. 

DEVOTION, de-vo'-flu'm. f. Piety, 
afts of religion ; an aft of external 
worlhip; prayer, expre/Iion of de¬ 
votion ; the ftate of the mind undei 
a ftrong. fenfe of dependence upon 
God; an aft of reverence, refpeft, 
or ceremony; ftrong afFeftion, ar¬ 
dent love; difpof.il, power. 

DEVO i'IONAL, de-vo-lh6-nAl. a. 
Pertaining to devotion. 

DEVOTIONAL1ST, d4-v6'-fh5-ni. 
Hit. f. A nnan zcaious withou 
knowledge. 

T» 
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To DEVOUR, de-vou'r. v. a. To 
• eat up ravenoufly ; to deftroy or 
confume with rapidity and violence; 
to fwallow up, to annihilate. 

.. DEVOURER, de-vou'-rur. f. A con- 
Turner, he that devours. 
DEVOUT, dfi-vou't. a. Pious, re¬ 
ligious, devoted to holy duties; 
,• filled with pious thoughts; expref- 
five of devotion or pietv. 

' DEVOUTLY, dd-vou'r-l'y. ad. Pi- 
ouliy, with ardent devotion, reli- 
giou/ly. 

DEUMi, du'fe. f. The devil. 

DE UTE K OG A MY,do t dr- ug'-k-my. 

f. A fecond in.itriage. 
DEUTERONOMY, dii-t£r-on'-i- 
xr.y. f. ’i'he fee end bool; of the 
hiiv, being the fifth book of Mofes. 
DEW, du'. f. The moifeure upon 
the ground. 

To DEW, du'. v. a. To wet as with 
dew, to rnoiften. 

DEWBERRY, diY-ber-ry. f. The 
fruit of a fpecies of bramble. 

D E WB Is S PR I. NT, du'-1 >e- fp: e n t". 

part. Sprinkled with dew. 
DEWDROP, du'-dioo. f. A drop 
of dew which /parities at fun-rife. 
DEWLAP, du'-Jap. f. The flefn 
that hangs down from the throat of 
oxen, 

’DEWLAPT, du'-Japt. a. Purnifiicd 
with dewlaps. 

DEW WORM, du'-v-urm. f. A vverni | 
found in dew. 

DEWY, du'-y. a. Refcmbliug dew', 
partaking of lew; rauift with dew. 
DEXTER, cel:s'-tCr. a. The right, 
not the left. 

DEXTERITY, _ ddkf-ter'-I-tT f. 
Readinefs of limbs, activity, rradi- 
nefs to obtain (kill; readinefs cf 
contrivance. 

DEXTEROUS, deka'-te-rus. a. Ex¬ 
pert at any manual employment, 
aftive, ready; expert in manage¬ 
ment, fubtle, full cf expedients. 
DEXTEROUSLY,d4ks'-tc-ruf ly .ad. 

Expertly, fkilfullv, artfully. 
DEXTRAL, deks'-trdl. a. The 
right, not the left. 

DEXTRALITY, dikC-trid'. 1-ty. f. 
The Hate of being on the right tide. 
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DIABETES, d!-i-b£'-tfs. f. A mor¬ 
bid cooioufnefs of urine. 

DIABOLICAL, dl-A-b.M'-i-kal. 1 
DIABOL1CK, dl-a-bo '-ik. f 
Devililh, partaking of the qualities 
of the devil. 

DIACOD1UM, dl a-ko'-dyum. f. The 
fyrup of poppies. 

D1ACOUSTICKS,dDUtou'f-tlks. f. 
The doctrine of founds. 

DIADEM, di'-a-dem. f. A tiara, 
an enkgn of royalty bound about 
the head of eallern monarchs ; the 
mark of royalty worn on the heau. 
the crown. » 

DIADEMED, di’-a-demd. a. •Adorn¬ 
ed with a diadem. 

DiADkOAl, di'-a-drom. f. The time 
in which any motion is performed. 

DLtEK.ESiS, vi-c'-ii -sls. f. 'i'he fe- 
pnratiofi or dKiunction of fyllablcs. 

DIAGN'Ob TICK, cii-ag-noA-tiit. f. 

A lymptom by which a diieaic is 
diftinguHhcd from others. 

Di AGO:\:\L,di-;\g'-6-nil. a. Reach¬ 
ing ft-'-m one angle to another. 

DIAGONAL, ui ag'-h-nal. 1. A 
line drawn from anplo to anpie. 

DJ AGON ALLY, dUg'-6-.iil A. ad. 
in a diagonal direction. 

Di AG'L-\?vJ, cii'-a-g—tm. f. 
ovation of geometrical 
mathematical ft he me. 

DiAL, ui' A!, f. A plate marked 
with lines, where a hand or fhadow 
fhews the hour. 

DIAL-PL ATE, dl'-al-plate. T. That 
on which hours or lines are mark¬ 
ed. 


A dcli- 
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figuies. 


DIALECT, cH'-a-Ickt. f. The fub- 
divilion of a'language ; llile, man- 
ncr of expreflion ; language, fpeech. 

DHLECriCAL, di a-lcT-ti-hil. a. 
Logical, argumcntal. 

Di ALECTJCK, cii-A-lek'-tilt. f. Lo- 
giek, the art of reafoning. 

DIALING, di'-al-ling. f" The. art 
of making dials ; the knowledge of 
jfhadows. 

DLALLST, di'-al-lftl. f. A conilrufler 
of dials. 

DAU.OGIST, dl-Al'-lo-jift.' f. A 
fpe&ker in a dialogue or confer¬ 
ence. 
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DIALOGUE, di'-a-I&g. f. A con¬ 
ference, a conversation between 
two or more. 

DIALISIS, dl-ir-i-sls. f. The figure 
in rhecorick by which Syllables or 
words are divided. 

DIAMETER, dl-am'-S-tur. f. The 
line which, palling through the cen¬ 
ter of a circle, or other curvilinear 
figure, divides it into eijual parts. 

DIAMETRAL, di-&m'md-t»ai. a . 

Deicribing the diameter. 

DiAMETR ALLY, di-dm'-nH-tH! y. 
ad. According to the direction of 
a diamLer. 

DIAMETRICAL, dlAm-mSt'-trl- 
kal. a. Defcribing- a diameter; 
observing the direction of a dia¬ 
meter. 

DIAMETRICALLY, di-Am-mei'- 
t:l kal-v. ad. In a diametrical di- 
redtinn ; diredtly. 

DIAMOND, di' nu’tnd. f. The moft 
valuable and hardefi of all the 
gems. 

DIAPASON, dla-pa'-zon. f. A term 
in mufick ; an odtave, the moA 
perfedt concord. 

DI APER, di'-a-pur. f. Linen cloth 
woven in figures ; a napkin. 

To DIAPER, di'-a-pur. v. a. To va¬ 
riegate, to diverfify ; to draw flow¬ 
ers upon cloaths. 

DIAPHANEITY, dLi-fd-ne' i-R f. 
Tranfparcncy, pellueidnefs. 

D1APIIAN1CK, di-a-fitn'-Ik. a. 

Tranfpaient, pellucid. 

DIAPHANOUS, dl if'-fi-r.us. a. 
i ranfparenr, clear. 

DlAPHORE i lCK,dl-i-f6-rei'-ik.a. 
Sudorifick.promoti ng a perfpiration. 

DIAPHRAGM, dl'-i-frim. f. The 
midriff which divides the upper ca¬ 
vity of the body from the lower; 
any divifion or partition which di¬ 
vides a hollow body. 

DIARRHOEA, dl 4r-re'-i. f. A flux 
of the belly. 

DIARRHOET1CK, dl-ir-rii'-ik. a. 
Promoting the flux of the belly, fo- 
Xmive, purgative. . 

pFARY, dl'-&-r^. f. An account of 
every day, a journal. 

DIASTOLE, cfl-As'-t6-l£. f. A figure 
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in rhetorick, by which a Short ly!^ 
lable is made long } the dilatation 
of the heart. . 

D1ATESSERON, dl-i t^'-s^-rin. f. 
An interval in mufick. 

DIBBLE, dlu'J. f. A fmall fpade. 

DICACITY, dl Us'-sLt£. f. Pert- 
nefs, faucinefs. 

DIBSTONE, dlb'-A&ne. f. A little 
Aone which children throw.at an¬ 
other Aone. 

DICE, dl'ie. f. The plural of Die. 
See Die. 

DICE BOX, di'fe-bdks. f. The box 
from whence the dice are thrown. 

DICER, dl'-lur. f. A player at dice* 
a gameAer. 

DICKENS, dlk'-Unz. A kind of 
adverbial exclamation, as, what the 
dickens! much the fame as, what 
the devil ! 


To DICTATE, dlk' -tlte. v. a. To 
deliver to another with authority. 

DICTATE, dlk'-tate. f. Rule or 
maxim delivered with authority. 

DICTATION, dlk-ta'-lhiin. f. 'The 
adl or pradtice of dictating. 

DIC TATOR, dik-ta'-t6r. f. A ma- 
giArate of Rome made in times of 
exigence, and inveAed with abfolute 
authority ; one inveAed with abfo- 
lute authority; one whole credit or 
authority enables him to diredl the 
condudl or opinion of others. 

DICTATORIAL, dlk-ti-td'-ryAI. a. 
Authoritative, confident, dogma¬ 
tical. 

D!CTATORSI-IIP, dik-ta'-tur-IMp. 
f. The office of a dictator ; autho¬ 
rity, infolent confidence. 

DICTATURE, dlie-i&'-tlL&r. f. The 
office of a didlator. 

DICTION, dlk'-lhun. f. Stile, lan¬ 
guage, expreflion. 

DICTIONARY, dIk'-fh5-n£r-$-. f. 
A book containing the words of any 
language, a vocabulary, a word¬ 
book. 


DID, did'. The preterite of Do j 
the fign of the preter-impexfedt 
tenfe. 


DIDACTICAL, dl-dik'-tl-k&l. 7 
DIDACTICK., dl-dik'-tik. J a ‘ 
Preceptive, giving precepts. 

O o DIDAP- 
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DIDAPPER, dF-dip-pur. f. A bird 
that dives into the water. 


DIDASCALiCK, di-dis'-ki-Hk* a. 
f. Preceptive, dida&ick. 

'DIDST, did'tl. 'l'he fccond perlon 
of the preter tenfe of Do. See Dm. 

v D1DUCTION, d!-duc'-fliun. f. Se¬ 
paration by withdrawing one part 
from the other. 

To DIE, df. v. a. To tinge, to co- 
lour. 

DIE, dy'. f. Colour, tindlure, ftain, 
hue acquired. 

To DIE, df. v. n. To lofe life, to 
expire, to pafs into another Hate of 

• exiftence ; to perifh, to come to no¬ 
thing ; in theology, to perifh ever- 
laftingly ; to languifh with pleafure 
or tendernefs; to wither as a ve¬ 
getable ; to grow vapid, as liquor. 

DIE, df. f. pi. DICE, di'fe. A fatal 1 
cube, marked on its faces with num¬ 
bers from one to fix, which game- 
fters throw in play; hazard, chance; 
any cubick body. 

DIE, df. f. pi. DIES, dize. The 
{lamp ufed in coinage. 

DIER, df ur. f. One who follows 
the trade of dyin^. 

DIET, dl'-ct. f. Food, virtuals; 
food regulated by the rules of me¬ 
dicine. 

To DIET, di'-et. v. a. To give 
food to j to board, to fupply with 
diet. 

To DIET, dl'-et. v. n. To eat by 
rules of phvfick; to eat, to feed. 

DIET, dV-li. f. Ah affembly of 
princes or cflates. 

DIET-DRINK, di'-et-drink, f. Me¬ 
dicated liquors. 

DIETARY, di'-et-ta-if. a. Pertain¬ 


ing to the rules of diet- 
DIETER, df-et-tur. f. One who 
preferibes rales for eating. 
D1ETET1 CAL, di-4-tit'-i-kil. 7 
DJETETICK, dl-S-tet'-jk. J a ’ 
Relating to diet, belonging to the 
» medicinal cautions about the ufe of 
• food. 


To DIFFER, dlf'-fiir. v. n. To be 
diltinguifhed from, to have proper¬ 
ties and qualities pot the fame with 
thefe of another; to contend, to 


be at variance; to be of a con- 

trary opinion. 

DIFFERENCE,dif'-fe-renfe. f. State 
of being diftinft from fomething ; 
the quality by which 6ne differs 
from another; the difproporrion 
between one thing and another; 
difpute, debate, quarrel ; diftinc- 
tion ; point in qucllion, ground of 
controverfy ; a logical dillination. 

DIFFERENT, dif'-f<Crent. a. Dif- 
tind, not the fame; of many con¬ 
trary qualities ; unlike, diffimi- 

DIFFERENTLY, dif'-f£-rent-lv. ad. 
In a different manner. 

DIFFICiL, dif'-ff-sll. a. Difficult, 
hard, not eafy ; fcrupulous. Not 
in ufe. 

DIFFICULT, dlf'-fl-Wilt. a. Hard, 
not eafy ; troublefome, vexatious ; 
hard to pleafe, peevifh. 

D1F.F1 CULTI.Y, dlf'-fi-kult-Jv. ad. 

Hardly, with difficulty. 

DIFFJ CULT Y, dlf'-f 1-k hl-tf. 
Hardnefs, contrariety to eatincA 
that which is hard 
diilrefs, oppofition ; perplexity in 
affairs ; objection, cavil. 

To DIFFIDE, dif-fi'de. v. n. To 
diftruH, to have no confidence in. 

DIFFIDENCE, dif'-fl-dcnfe. f. Dit- 
truff, want of confidence. 

DIFFIDENT, dlf'-fi-d^nt.’ a. Not 
confident, not certain. 

To D1FFIND, dlf-find', v. a. To 
cleave in two. 

DIFFUSION, dif-flih'-tin. f. The 
ait of cleaving. 

DIFFLATION, dlf-fia'-fhun. f. The 

act of fcattering with a blait of 
wind. 

D1FFLUENCE, dlf'-fli-infe. 7 

D1VFLUENCY, dif'-flii-en-ft. f 
The quality of falling away on all 
fides. 

DIFFLUENT, dff’-flu-ent. a. Flow¬ 
ing every way, not fixed. 

D1FFORM, dlf'-fi&rm. a. Contrary 
to uniform, having parts of differ¬ 
ent ftrudture, as a difform fio , ..-c, 
one, of which the leaves are unlike 
each other. 

DIFFORMITY, dif-fa'r-ml-ty. f. 

Diverfity 
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Diverfity of form, irregularity, dif- 
fimilitude. 

To DIFFUSE, dif-fu'ze. v. a. To 
pour out upon a plane j to fpread, 
to fcatter. 

DIFFUSE, dlf-fu'fc. a. Scattered, 
widely fpread; copious, notconcife. 

DIFFUSED, dlf-fu'zd. part. a. 
Wild, uncouth, irregular. 

DJFFUSEDLY, dif-fu'zd-lj’'. • ad. 
Widely, difperfedly. 

DIF FUSED NESS, dif-AYzd-nls. f 
'l'he ftate of being dilfufed, dif- 
perflon. 

DIFFUSELY, dlf-AVfe-^. ad. Wide- 
lv, extenfively ; copiouily. 

DIFFUSION, dlf-AV-zhun. f. Dif- 
perfion, the Hate of being fcattered 
every way ; copioufnefs, exuberance 
of itite. 

DIFFUSIVE, dlf-AV-ftv. a. Having 
the quality of fcatteiing any thing 
every way ; frittered, difperfed ; 
extended, in full extenfion. 

DIF FUS1V ELY, dif-fu'-slv-ty-. ad. 
Widely, extenfively. 

Di r FUSI VENESS, dlf-fu’-slv-nis. f. 
Extenfion, difperAon; want of con- 
cfenel’s. 

To DIG, dig', v. a. prefer. Dug or 
DiochD. part. paff. Dug or Dis¬ 
ced. To pierce with a Ipade; to 
cultivate the ground by turning it 
with a fpade; to pierce with a lharp 
point. 

To DIG, dig', v. in. To work with 
a fpade. 

DIG AMY, dig'- j-my. f. Marriage to 
a fecond wife after the death of the j 
f.rlt. j 

DIGEST, dV-jeli. f. The pandefl j 
of tlw civil law. 

To DIGEST, dy-jcll'. v. a. To at¬ 
tribute into various dalles or repo- 
Atories, to range methodically ; to 
concodt in the liomach ; to (after, 
by heat, as in a boiler, a chffilfeal 
term ; to range methodicalljjMphc 
mind; to reduce to anwHptn, 
fcheme, or method ; in chirijpgery, 
,o difp&fe a wound to generate pas 
in order to a cure. • 

To DIGEST, dy-jdV. v. n. To ge¬ 
nerate matter as a wound. 


DIGESTER, dy-jis’-tbr. f; He. fat 
dige/ts or con cods his food a 
llrong veil'd, wherein to boil, with 
a very llrong heat, any bony fob- 
fiances, fo as to reduce them into a 
fluid Hate; that which caufes or 
llrcngthens the concodive power. 

DIGESTIBLE, d^-jds'-tibl. a. Ca¬ 
pable of being aigefted. 

DIGESTION,.dy-jes'-tlh&n. f. The 
adl of con codling food ; the prepa-f 
ration of matter by a chemical heat; 
reduction to a plan ; the ad of 
difpoling a wound to generate mat¬ 
ter. 

DIGESTIVE, dy’-j6/-t!v. a. Hay¬ 
ing the power to caule digeftioc -; 
capable by heat to /often and fub- 
due ; confideraring, methodifing. 

DIGESTIVE, dy-jes'-rlv. f. An 
application which dilpofes a wound 
to generate matter. 

DIGGER, dig'-gur. f. One that 
opens the ground with a fpade. 

To DIGFIT, di'te. v. a. To drefs, 
to deck, to adorn. Not in 
ufe. 

DIGIT, dldzh'-It. f. The meafure- 
of length containing three fourchsy 
of an inch ; the twelfth part of tins', 
diameter of the lun or moon j .*ny 
of the numbers exprefled by flngi# 

DIGITATED, dfdzh'-i-d-tid. a. 
liianched out Into divifions like fin- 

DKjLADIATION, di-gla-dya'-fliuii. 
f. A combat with fwor.Js, any 
quarrel. 

DIGNIFIED, dlg'-n^-fld. a. In- 
veiled with fome dignity. 

DION UTC ATION, dlg-n } *<-fi-kaT 
lhuo. f. Exaltation. 

To DIGNIFY, dlg'-nl-fy. v. a. Ta 
advance, to prefer, to exalt; to ho¬ 
nour, to adorn. 

DIGNITARY, dlg'-n^-ter-v. f. A 
clergyman advanced to fome dig¬ 
nity, to fome rank above that of a 
parochial pried. 

DIGNITY, dfg'-n^-t^. f. Rank of 
elevation ; grandeur of mien ; ad- 
vancement, prdfexjnent, high place; 
among eccle§al«^, that promotion 
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or preferment to which any jurif- 

diftion is annexed. 

DlGNOTfON, d!g-n6'-lh&n. f. Dif- 
tinftion ; diftinguifhing mark. 

To DIGRESS, df-gris'. v. n. To 
depart from the main deiign ; to 
wander, to expatiate. 

DIGRESSION, df-grilh'-in.. f. A 
paiTage devi lling from the main te- 
nour; deviation. 

DIJUDICATION, dl jo-di-ka'-lhfin. 
f. Judicial diftinftion. 

DIKE, di ke. f. A channel to receive 
water ; a mound to hinder inunda¬ 
tions. 

To DrLACERATE, dl-Iis'-sS-rate. 
v. a. To tear, to rend. 

DILACERATION, dl- lis'-iS-ri"- 
Ihin. f. The aft of rending in 
two. 

To DILANIATE, dl-ia’-nyAte. v. a. 
To ruin, to throw down. 

DlLAPIDATJON.dl-lAp-y^da'-fln'in. 
f. The incumbent’s fuffering any 
edifices of his ecclefiaftical living to 
go to ruin or decav. 

DILATABILITY, dl-li-ti-fcll'-i-tj-. 
f. The quality of admitting ex- 
tenfion. 

DILATABLE, df-ld'-tSbl. a. Ca¬ 
pable of extenfion. 

DILATATION, dl-la-ta'-lhun. f. 
The aft of extending into greater 
fpace; the Bate of being extend¬ 
ed. 

To DILATE, di-Ji'te. v. a. To ex¬ 
tend, to fpread out; to relate at 
large, to tell diffufely and co- 
pioufly. 

To DILATE, di-la'te. v. n. To 
widen, to grow wide; to fpeak 
largely aad copioiifly. 

DILATOR, dl-la'-t&r. f. That which 
widens or extends. 

DILATORINESS, dIi"-A-tir'-£-nIs. 
f. Slownefs, fluggifiinefs. 

DILATORY,dll'-d-tdr ^. a. Tardy, 
fluggiih. . 

LECTION, di-tek'-lh&n. f. The 
aft of loving. 

DILEMMA, dl-lem'-mJ. f. An ar¬ 
gument. equally conclufive by con- j 
traryfuppofitions; a didicolt or 
doubtful choice. 


DILIGENCE, dll'-^-jfinfe. f. I n - 

duftry, affiduity. 

DILIGENT, a. Cendant 

in application ; affiduous; confiant- 
ly applied, profecuted with afti- 
vity. 

DILIGENTLY, dl!'£-jent-l£. ad. 
With afliduity, with heed and per- 
feverance. 

DILL, dll', f. An herb. 

DILUCJD, dl-UY-sld. a. Clear, net 
opaque ; clear, not obfeure. 

To DILI C1DATE, di-UY R-date. 
v. a To make clear or^lain, to 
e-.plain. 

Dl LUCID ATION, dl-la-fy-d.Y- 
Ihun. f. The aft of making 
clear. 

DILUENT, dii’-lii e"t. a. Having 
the power to thin Cither matter. 

DILUENT,dli'-hi-out. f. That which 
thins other matter. 

To DILUTE, dy-lu'te. v. 3 . To 
make thin ; to make weak. 

DILUTER, dy-liY-tur. f. That 
which makes any thing eife 
thin. 

DILUTION, dj-lu'-lhiin. f. The 
aft of making any thing thin or 
weak. 

DILUVIAN, dv-Iu'-vyan. a. Relat¬ 
ing to the deluge 

DIM, dim', a. Not having a quick 
fight; doll of apprehenfion ; not 
clearly feen, oblcurc; obrtrufting 
the aft of vifion, not lumi¬ 
nous. 

To DIM, dim', v. a. To cloud, to 
darken; to make lefs bright, to 
obfeure. 

DIMENSION, dij’-men'-lhun. f. 
Space contained in any thing, bulk, 
extent, capacity. 

DIMENSIONLESS, dy-men'-fln'm- 
11s. a. Without any definite 
bulk. 

DIMENSIVE, d^-men’-slv. a. That 
which marks the boundaries or out¬ 
lines. 

DIMIDIATION, dl-mid-ya'-Ihun. f. 
The aft of halving. ‘ *■— „ 

To-DIMINISH, dim-mln'-I(h. v. a# 
To make lefs by any abfeiffion, or 
deftruftion of any part; to impair, 

to 
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to leflfen, to degrade; to take any 
thing from that to which it belongs, 
the contrary to add. 

To DIMINISH, dlm-tnlc'-Ifh. v. n. 
T o grow lefs, to be impaired. 

DTM1NI SHINGLY, dlm-mln'-ith- 
Ing-Iy. ad. In a manner tending 
to vilify. 

DIMINUTION, dim m^-nu'-fh’jn. f. 
The -dt of making lefs; the ftate 
of growing Ids; difcredit; in ar- 
chitcdlure, the contraction of a di¬ 
ameter of a column, as it afeends. 

DIMINUTIV E- dim-mfn'-nii-tlv. a. 
bmnli, 

DIMINUTIVE, ■iim-mln'-nu-ilv. f. 
A word formed r.-exprefs littlenefs 
at roaniken, in Engliih, a little 
man a fmail thing. 

DIMINUTIVELY, dlm-mln'-rfi- 
tJv-lv. ad. In a diminutive man¬ 
ner. 

D tMJNUTIVF.NKSS, d!m-m ?nfi¬ 
tly-Ms. f. Smallncfs, littlenefs, 
petty nefs. 

DIMiSU, dim'-mlfh. a. Somewhat 
dim. 

DIMISSORY, dl-irb'-'o-ry'. a. That 
by which a mart is dilniified to an¬ 
other jurifdidtion. 

Dl M ITY, dim'-I-t)'. f. A fine kind 
of fuflian, or cloth of cotton. 

DIMLY, dim'-i\’'. ad. Not with a 
quick fight, not with a clear percep¬ 
tion ; not brightly, not luminoufly. 

DIMNESS, dim'-nls. f. Dulnels of 
fight ; jvant of apprehenfion, flu- 
pidity. m 

DIMPLE, dimp'l. f. Cavity or de- 
pretiion in the cheek or chin. 

To DIMPLE, cxmp'l. v. n. To fink 
in rfrnall cavities. 

DIMPLED, dlmp'ld. a. Set with 
dimples. 

DIMPLY, dlmp'-ty. a. Full of 
dimples. 

DIN, din', f. A loud noife, a vio¬ 
lent and continued found. 

To DIN, din', v. a. To ftun with 
noife; to imprefs with violent and 
'continued noife. • 

To DINE, di'ne. v. n. To eat the 
chief meal about- the middle of the 
day. 
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To DINE, di'ne. v. a. To give it 
dinner to, to feed. 

DINETICAL, di-nicM-k&l. a. 
Whirling round, vertiginous. 

To DING, ding'. V. a. To daft 
with violence; to imprefs with 
force. 

To DING, ding', v. n. To blotter,, 
to bounce, to huff. 

DING-DONG, ding-ding', f. A 
word by which the found of bells 
is imitated. 

DINGLE, dlng'l. f. A hollow be¬ 
tween hills. 


DINING-ROOM, dJ'-nlng-rim. f. 
The principal apartment of the 
houfe. 

DINNER, dln'-nur. f. The'chief 
meal, the meal eaten about the 
middle of the day. 

DINNER-TIME, dln'-nfir-tlme. f. 
The time of dining. 

DINT, dint', f. A blow, a ftroke; 
the mark made by a blow; violence, 
force, power. 

To DINT, dint', v. a. To mark 
with a cavity, by a blow. 

DINUMERATION, di-ni-mg-rA'- 


The adt of numbering 


A 

his 


a. 


fiiun. f. 
out fingly 

DIOCESAN, di-6s'-se-san. f. 
bifhop as he (lands related to 
own clergv or flock. 

DIOCESS, dl'-o-sL. f. The circuit 
of every bifhop’s jurifdidtion. 

DIOPTRICAL, dl-op'-trl-kAl. 

DIOPTRICK, d!-op'-ti Ik. 

Affording a medium for the fight, 
afitting the fight iu the view of dis¬ 
tant objedT. 

DIOPTRICKS, d!-6p'-trlks. f. A 
part of opticks, treating of the dif¬ 
ferent refradtions of the light. 

DIORTHROSIS, di-6r-thr6'-sls. f. 
An operation by which crooked 
members are made even. 

To DIP, dip', v. a. To immerge; 
to put into any liquor; to moiften, 
to wet; to engage in any affair; to 
engage as a pledge. 

To DIP, dip', v. n. To immerge; 
to pierce; to enter flightly into any 
thing ; to drop by chance into any 
mafs, to chufe by chance. 

DIPCHICK 
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PIPCHICK, dfp'-tfblfc. f. The 
name of a bird. 

jgIPETALOUS, dl-pet'-i-I&s. a. 
i"'' Having two flower leaves. 
I^IPPER, dlp'-pfir. f. One that 
’ dips. 

PIPPING NEEDLE,dip'-plng-nedl. 

' f. A device which {hews a particu- 
' lar property of the magnetick nee¬ 
dle. 

DIPHTHONG, dlp'-tiiong. f. A 
coalition of two vowels to form one 
found. 

DIPLOMA , df-pJ&'-mi. C A letter 
or writing conferring fomc privi¬ 
lege. 

D IPSAS, drp'-fas. f. A ferprnt whofe 
bite produces unquenchable thirft. 
DIPTOTE, dlp'-tote. f. A noun 
confirtirg of two cafes only, 
DIPTYCH, dip'-tik. f. A regifter 
of bifliops and martyrs. 

DIRE, dllre. a. Dreadful, difmal, 
horrible. 

DIRECT, dl-rekt'. a. Straight, rot 
crooked ; not oblique ; not colla¬ 
teral ; apparently tending to fame 
end ; open, not ambiguous ; plain, 
exprefs. 

ToDIRECT, dl-rikt'. v. a. To aim 
in a ftraight line; to point a gain ft 
as a mark ; to regulate, to adjuft ; 
to prefcribe certain meafure, to 
mark oot of a certain courfe ; to 
order, to command. 

DIRECTER, dl-rSk'-tSr. f. One 
that directs; an inftrument that 
ferves to guide any manual opera¬ 
tion . 

DIRECTION, dl-rek'-fhun. f. Aim 
at a certain point; motion imprefi*- 
ed by a certain impulfe; order, 
command, prefcription. 
DIRECTIVE, dl-rek'-tlv. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power of direction; inform¬ 
ing, {hewing the way. 

DIRECTLY, di-rekt'-l^. ad. In a 
ftraight line, re&ilineally; imme- 
. diately, apparently, without cir¬ 
cumlocution. 

DIRECTNESS, dl-rckt'-nls. f. 
Straightnefs, tendency to any point, 
the neareft way. 

DIRECTOR, dLrSk'-tir. f. One 
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that has authority over others, a fu- 
perintendent; a rule, an ordinance; 
an inftruftor; one who is con full¬ 
ed in cafes of confcience; an inftru- 
ment in furgery, by which the hand 
is guided in its operation. 

DIRECTORY, di-i£k'-tur y. f. The 
book which the faftious preachers 
publiflu-d in the rebellion for ihe 
direction of their feft in acts of 
wnrihip. 

DIREFUL, dl'ie-ful. a. Dire, dicad- 
ful. 

DIKE NESS, dl're-nJs. f. Di/pialnefs, 
horror, hidccufncfs. 

D1REPTJON, di-tep'-lhun. f. The 
aft of plundering. 

DIRGE, der'je. f. A mournful ditty, 
a fong of lamentation. 

DIRK, derk'. f. A kind of dagger. 

DIRT, durt*. f. Mud, filth, mire { 
mean nets, forciidnefs. 

To DIRT, dun’, v. a. To foul, to 
bemire. 

DIRTPiE, dun'-py. f. Forms mould¬ 
ed by children of clay. 

DiRTILY, dfirt'-I-ly. ad. Naftily ; 
meanly, fbrdidlv. 

DIRTINESS, durt'-I-nls. f. Nafti- 
nefs, filthinefs, foulnefsj meannefs, 
bafenels, fordidnefs. 

DIRTY, durt'-^. a. foul, nafty; 
mean, defpicable. 

To DIRTY, durt'-y. v. a. To foul, 
to foil; to difgrace, to fcandalize. 

DIRUPTION, dl-rup'-fhun. f. The 
aft of burfting, or breaking; the 
ftate of buriting, or breaking. 

DIS ABILITY, clf-a-bll'- i-ty. i. Want 
of power to do any thing, weak¬ 
ness ; want of proper qualifications 
for any purpofc, legal impediment. 

To DISABLE, diz-i'bl. v. a. To 
deprive of natural force; to deprive 
of ufefulnefs or efijcacy ; to exclude 
as wanting proper qualifications. 

To DISABUSE, dlf-i-bu'ze. v.a. To 
fet free from a miftake, to let right, 
to undeceive. 

D1SACCOMMODATION, djV-3c- 
.com-m&-da"-lhun. f, Theftatc-^f, 
bei t ng unfit or unprepared. < 

To DISACCUSTOM, dlf-dk-kfis'- 
tunw v. a. To deftroy the fource 

of 
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of habit by difufe or contrary prac¬ 

tice. 

DIS ACQUAINTANCE, dlf-ak- 

kwa'n-tans. f. Difufe of familia¬ 
rity. 

DISADVANTAGE, d!f-Ad-v.V- 
tadzh. f. Lofs, injury to intereft; 
diminution of any thing defirable ; 
a Hate not prepared for defence. 

DIS AD VANTAGE ABLE, dif-ad- 
via'-ta-jabl. a. Contrary to p’rofit, 
producing lofis. 

DISADVANTAGEOUS, dlf Ad- 
v.'n-ta'-jus. a. Contrary to intereft, 
contrary to convenience. 

Di SAD Van TAG ROUS LY, dlf-id- 
ian-ta'-juf-ly. ad. in manner 
contrary to intereft or profit. 

D1S A D V A NT A G EOU SN ESS, dlf- 

id-van-ta-juf-nis. f. Contrariety 
to profit, inconvenience. 

n: SAD VENTUROUS, dIf-Ad-ven'- 
td-nis. a. Unhappy, unprofper- 
ous. 

DlSAFFECT, dlf-Af-fek't. v. a. 
To fill with difeoutent. 

DIS AFFECT ED, dlf- af-fek'-tid. 
part. a. Not difpofed to zeal or 
aftetlion. 

DISAFFECTF.r/LY, dlf-if.fik'-tid- 
Jy. ad. After a oifaffefted man¬ 
ner. 

DiS AFFECTEDNESS, dif-Af-fek'- 
ted-nis. f. The quality of being 
difaffefted. 

DISAFFECTION, diT-Af-ftk'-(h6n. 
f. Want of zeal for the reigning 
prince. 

DISAFFIRMANCE, dlf-af-fcr'- 
mans. f. Confutation, nega¬ 
tion. 

To DISAFFOREST, dlf-af-for'-nft. 
v. a. To throw open to common 
purpofes, from the privileges of a 
fore ft. 

To DISAGREE, dlf-i-grc'. v. n. To 
differ, not to be of the fame opi¬ 
nion; to be in a Hate of oppofi- 
tion. 

DISAGREEABLE, dlf-a-gre'-abl. a. 
Contrary, unfuitable; unpleafiqg, 
cffenftve. , 

DISAGREEABLENESS, dlf-a-gre'- 
Abl-nls. f. Unfuitablcnefs, con- 
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trariety; nnpleafantnefs ; o&eaGfo4i 
nefs. £ 

DIS AG REEMENT, dIf-A- g r£.miftt.! 
f. Difference, diffimilitude; dif¬ 
ference of opinion. A 

To DISALLOW, dif-il-low'. v. is 
To deny authority to any; to con- 
fider as unlawful; to cenfure by 
feme pofterior adt. 

To DISALLOW, dif-Al-low'. v. n. 
To refufe permilfion, not to grant. 

DISALLOW ABLE, dlf-AWow'-ibl. 
a. Not allowable. 

DJSALLO vVANCE, dif-A1 - low'-Ans. 
f. Prohibition. 

To D IS AN CHOR, dlf-ank'-kur. v.a. 
To deprive a (hip of its anchor. 

To DIS AN 1 MATE, difi An'^-mite. 
v. a. To deprive of life ; to dif- 
courage, to dejedl. 

D IS A M M ATI ON, d If-An-y-ma'- 

(liiin. f. i’rivation of life. 

To DISANNUL, dif-An-nuT. v.a. 
To annul, to deprive of authority i 
to vacate. 

DIS ANNULMENT, dif-An-nul'- 
nient. f. The a£l of making void. 

To DISAPPEAR, dif-ip-pc'r. v‘. n. 
To be lott to view, to vanifh out 
of fight. 

To DISAPPOINT, dlf-ap-poi'nt. 
v. a. To defeat of expe&ation, to 

balk. 

DIS APPOINTM ENT. dlf-ap-poi'nt- 
ment. f. Defeat of hopes, mis¬ 
carriage of expectations. 

DISAPPROBATION, dff-Ap-pro- 
ba'-ftuin. f. Cenfure, condemna¬ 
tion. 

To DISAPPROVE, dif-Ap-pro'v. 
v. a. To diflike, to cenfure. 

To DISARM, diz-aTm. v.a. To 
fpoil or divert of arms. 

To DISARRAY, dlf-ar-ra'. v.a. To 
undrefs any one. 

DISARRAY, dif-ar-ra'. f. Diforder, 
confufion ; undrefs. 

DISASTER, diz-As'-tur. f. The 
blail or ftroke of an unfavourable 
planet; misfortune, grief, milhap, 
mifery. 

To DISASTER, dlz-As'-tiir. t. a. 
To blaft by an unfavourable ftar 
to affliit, to mifehief. 
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DISASTROUS, dh-tt'-frSj. *. On 
lucky; unhappy, calamitous 
gloomy, threatening misfortune. 
DISASTROUSLY, diz-is'- ti ufly 
ad. In a difmal manner. 
DISASTROUSNESS, diz-As'-trif- 
nls. f. Unluckincfs, unfortunace- 
' nefs. 

To DIS A VOUCH, dlf-a-vou'tfh. v.a. 

To retract profeffion, to difuwn. 

To DISAVOW, dif-i-vow'. v.a. To 
difown, to deny knowledge of. 
DISAVOWAL,dff-a-vow'-al. f. Pe¬ 
nial. 

DI S A VOWMENT, dlf-a-vow'- mint, 
f. Denial. 

to DiSAUTHORISE, dlf-a'-tfc6- 
rfze. v. a. To deprive of credit or 
authority. 

To DISBAND, dlf-band'. v. a. To 
difmifs from military fervice. 

To DISBAND, tiil-band'. v. n. To 
retire from military fervice ; to fe- 
parate. 

To DISBARK, dlf-ba'rk. v.a. To 
land from a fiiip. 

DISBELIEF, dlf-IA-HT. f. Refufal 
of credit, denial of belief. 

To DISBELIEVE, dif-bS-HV. v. a. 

Not to credit, not to hold true. 
DISBELIEVER, dif-bi-li'-vfir. f. 

One who refufes belief. 

To DISBENCH, dif-bentih'. v. a. 

To drive from a feat. 

To DISBRANCH, dff-brantfli'. v. a. 

To feparate or break off. 

To DISBUD, dif-bud. v. a. To take 
' away the fprirs newly put forth. 

To l -ISBURDLN, dlf-bir'-dln. v. a. 
To unload, to diiencumber; to 
throw oft"a burden. 

To DISBURDEN, dlf-Hir'-dfn. v.n. 
To eafe the mind. 

To DISBURSE, dif-blir'fe. v. a. To 
fpend or lay out money. 
DISBURSEMENT, dif-Wus'-mSnt. 

f. A dilburfing or lading out. 
DISBURSER, dlf-bitr'-fur. f. One 
that dilburfes, 

DISCALCEATED.dif Ul'-se-a-tld. 

a. Stripped of (hoes. 

DISC ALCEA'i’ION, dif-Idl-sSA'- 
Ihun. f. The ad of pulling off the 
Ihoes. 


To DISC ANDY, dlf-kAn'-df. v. n. 
To diffolve, to melt. 

To DISCARD, dlf-ki'rd. v. a. To 
throw out of the hand fuch cards as 
are ufelefs; to di(charge or eject 
from fervice or employment. 

D1SCARNATE, cilf ka'r-nace. a. 
Stripped of fleih. 

To DLSCASE, dlf-ka'fe. v. a. To 
ftrip, to undre/’s. 

To DISCERN, dlz-zern'. v.,a. To 
defery, to fee; to judge, to have 
knowledge of;- to uidinguifh; to 
make the difference between. 

To DISCERN, dlz-zern'. vt'n. To 
make diilinction. » ' 

D1SCERNKR, dlz-zer'-nur. f. Dif- 
coverer, he that deftries; judge, 
one that has the power of diltm- 
guilhing. 

DISCERNIBLE, dlz zer'-tilbl. a. 
Difcoverable, perceptible, diilin- 
gudliable, apparent. 

DISCE RN1BL F.N ES S, dlz - zer'-n 1 bl- 
nis. f. Vifibicnefs. 

D1SCERNIBLY, dlz zer'-nlb-ly. ad. 
Perceptibly, apparently. 

DISCERNING,dlz-zer'-nlng. part.a. 
Judicious, knowing. 

DISCERN 1NGLY, diz r zer'-r.Iag-ly. 
ad. Judick-ully, rationally, acute¬ 
ly- 

DISCERNMENT, dlz z.W-ment. f. 
Judgment, power of diltinguiihing. 

To J>1SCERP, uif-ferp'. v. a. 'i’o 
tear in pieces. 

DISCERPJBLK, dlf-fdr'-plbl. a. 
Frangible, feoarable. 

DISCERPJBI LITY,clif-fer-py-bli'-i- 
ty\ f. Liahlenefs to be dellrojcd 
by difunion of parts. 

DISCERPTiON, dif-fiL-rp'-fliun. f. 
The act of pulling to pieces.'" 

To DISCHARGE, dif-tlh&'rje. v. a. 
To dilburden; to difembark; to 
give vent to any thing, to let fly; 
to let off a gun; to clear a debt by 
payment; to fet free from obliga¬ 
tion ; to abfolve; to perfoi m, to 
execute; to put away, to obliterate; 
to diveft of any office or .employ- 
Inent ; to difmifs, to releafe. 

To DISCHARGE, dlf-tlha’rje. v. n. 1 
To difmifs itlelf, to break up. 

DIS- 



DISCHARGE, dir-tfhdVje. f. Vent, 
explofion, emiffion; matter vented; 
diimillion from an office; relealV 
from an obligation or penalty ; 
performance, execution ; an acquit¬ 
tance from a debr. 

DISCHARGER, ulf-tflii'r-jAr. f. He 
that ditcharges in any manner ; he 
ihrit fireji a gun 

DlSCINCT, tils sfikt'. a. Ungird- 
cd, loofrly drcffid. 

ToDISClND, di-Jndk v. a. To 
divide, to cut in pieces. 

Disciple, d,v -i'p/. f. a fchohr. 

DJSCiPLESHiP, dls-si'pl-llup. f. 
The date oF function cf a dif- 
ciple. 

DISCIPLINABLE, dL'-ry-plIn-ebl. 

a. Capable of inilruction. 

D3 SCIP i, 1N ABLE NESS, _ diV-sy 
’ plla-^bl-nis. f. Capacity of in- 
ftruftion. 

D1 SCiFL1NAR1 AN, dlf-fy-pHn-a'- 
rvin. a. Pertaining to dilcipline. 
DISCIPLINARIAN, diffy-piia-a'- 
ryan. f. One who rules or teaches 
with great ftrictncfs ; a follower of 
the pre/byterian lift, fo called from 
their clamour about difciolinc. 
DISCIPLINARY, dL'-fy->piin-cr-ry. 

a. Pertaining to dilcipline, 
DISCIPLINE, biV-fy-piln. f. Edu- 
I cation, inflruftion ; rule of govern¬ 
ment, order ; military regulation ; 
a Hate of ful-jeftion ; chaitifement, 
correction. 

To DISCIPLINE, dls'-ty-plin. v. a. 
To educate, to inllruft ; to keep in 
order; to ccrreft, to challife; to 
reform. 

To DISCLAIM, dif-kla'm. v. a. To 
difown, to deny any knowledge of. 
DISCLAIMER, dlf-kla'-mur. f. 
One that difclaims, difowns, or re¬ 
nounces. 

To DISCLOSE, dif-ki&'ze. v. a. To 
uncover, to produce from a hidden 
Rate to open view; to open ; to re¬ 
veal, to tell. 

DISCLOSER, dlf-klo'-zur. f. One 
thauxveals or difeovers. 
DISCLOSURE, dlf-kl6'-zhur. . ^ f* 

Difcovery, production into view; 
ad of revealing any fecret. 
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DISCOLORATION, dif-feAl*&-rISi| 
fluin. f. The aft of changing the 
colour, the aft of ftaining'; change' 
of colour, ftain, die. 

To DISCOLOUR, dif-kul'-lir. y. a. 
r l o change from the natural hne,. to • 
ILii'l. 

To DISCOMFIT, dif-kum'-flc. v. a. 
To defeat, to vanauifir. 

DISCOMFIT, dif-k6in'-Ht. f. De¬ 
fy ir, overthrew. 

DISCOMFITURE, olf-kim'-flt- 
lhiir f. Defeat, rout, overthrow. 

D io COM i'URT, dll-kum'-furt. f. 
Uneafinc/s, melancholy, gloom. 

To D ISCOMi’ORT, dif-kiW-lurt. 
v. a. To grieve, to fadden, to de- 
jcd. 

DL> COMFORT A BiE, dif-kum'- ■ 

fur-t.ibl. a. One that is melan¬ 
choly and refufes comfort ; that 
caufes fadnefs. 

1 'oDJ S CO M M END, dif-ku m-miad\ 
v. a. To blamr, to cenfure. 

1)1 S C OM ME N D A BLE, d if-k im - 

men’-debl. a. Blameable, cenlur- 
able. 

DISCOMMENDABLENESS, dif- 
kum-rm-n' debl-nfs. f. Blarne- 
ahlenefs, ILblencfs to cenfure. 

DISCO MM END All ON, dlf-kbm- 
men-da' inun. f. Blame, cenfure. 

DI SCO M MONDE R, dif-kum-men'- 
diir. f. One that difeommends. 

'I'oDISCOM MODE, clf-kom-niode. 
v. a 'Po put to inconvenience, to 
mold. 

DISCuMMODlOUS, dif-kom-m&C 
dyu<. h: Inconvenient, trouble- 
fome. 

DISCOMMODITY, d!."-iC-m-mod'- 
I-t} 1 '. f Inconvenience, disadvan¬ 
tage, hurt. 

To DlSCOMPOME, dif-kom-p&'ze. 

V, a. To dm,Her, to unletrle ; to 
ruffie; to dithirb rhe temper; to ' 
offend ; to difplaoc. 

DISCOMPOSURE, dlf-k6m-p5'- 

zhir. f. Diforder, perturbation. 

To DISCONCERT, dff-k&n-ibrt'. 
v. a. To unfettle- the mind, to 
difcompole. 

DISCONFORMITY, dlf-kin-fi'r- 
ml-ty. f. Want of agreement. 

P p DIS- 
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PISCfINGRUITY, dlf-kon-gro-f- 

t^. f. Difagreement, inconfiftency. 

DISCONSOLATE, dif-kcV-fo-le't. 
a. Without comfort, hopclefs, for- 
rowful. 

DISCONSOLATELY, dlf-k6n'-s&- 
l£t-ty. ad. Jn a difconfolate man¬ 
ner, comforclefsJy. 

J)IS CONSOL A TKNESS, dif- kon'- 
sA-let-nfs. f. The ftate of being 
difconfolate. 

DISCONTENT, dlf-kun-tent'. f. 
Want of content, uneafincfs at the 
prefent Hate. 

DISCONTENT, dif-k'in-icnt'. a. 
Uneafy at the prefent Hate, diffa- 
tisfied. 

To DISCONTENT, dif-kfin-tint'. 
v. a. To difiatisfy, to make un- 
eafy. 

DISCONTENTED, dif-kun-ten'- 
tld. part. a. Uneafv, dilTatisfied. 

DISCONTENTEDNESS, dlf-kfm- 
t^n'-ted-nis. f. Unealinefs, diffa- 
tisfaftion. 

DISCONTENTMENT, dlf-kun- 
tAnt'-mAnt. f. The ftate of being 
difeontented. 

DISCONTINUANCE, dif-kon-tln'- 
u-ans. f. Want of cohelion of 
parts; a breaking off; collation, 
intermiifion. 

DISCONTINUATION,dIf-k5n-tIn- 
ix-a'-ihun. f. Difruption of conti 
nuity, feparation. 

'To DISCONTINUE, cUf-kon- tin'- u. 
v.n.To lofe the cohelion oi parts; to 
lofc an eltablilhed or prtferiptive 
cuftom. 

To DISCONTINUE, dif-kon-tln'-u. 
v. a. To leave off, to ceafe any 
praftice or habit. 

DISCONTINUITY, dlf-kin-d-ni'- 
I-ty'. f. Difunity of parts, want of 
cohelion. 

* DISCON VENIENCE, dif-k6n-vd'- 
nyens. f. Incongruity, difagree- 
ment. 

DISCORD, dL'-kord. f. Difagree- 
ment, oppolition, mutual animofity; 
difference, or contrariety of qua¬ 
lities ; in mufick, founds not of 
themfelves piealing, but neceffary 
to. be iStixed with others. 


To DISCORD, dif-ka'rd. v. n. To 
difagree, not to fuit with. 

DISCORDANCE, dlf-ka'r-} f.Dif- 
dans. I agree- 

D1SCORDANCY, dif-ki'r- f ment, 
dAn-fy. J op.po- 

lition, inconfiftency. 

DISCORDANT, dff-kA'r-dAnt. a. 
Inconfillent, at variance with itfclf ; 
oopolite, rontrarious. 

DISCORDANTLY,dif-ka'r-dant-J}'. 
ad. InconlilientJy, in difagree- 
ment with itfelf; in difagreexnent 
with another. 

To DISCOVER, dlf-ky v'^ur. v. a. 
To difclofe, to briffg to light ; to 
make known ; to find out, to efpv. 

DISCOVERABLE, dIf-kuv'-hr-Abl. 
a. That which may be found out; 
aoparent, expofed to view. 

DISCOVERER, cljT-kuv'-cr-ur. f. 
One that finds any thing not known 
before; a lcout, one who is put to 
defery the enemy. 

DISCOVERY, dil-kuv'-cr-^. f. The 
aft of finding any thing hidden ; 
the aft of revealing or difcloiing 
any fecret. 

DISCOUNT, dls'-kount. f. The 
fum refunded in a bargain. 

To DISCOUNT, dlf-kou'nt. v. a. 
To count back, to pay back again. 

To DISCOUNTENANCE, dlf- 
kou'n-te-nans. v. a. To difeourage 
by cold treatment; to abalh, to put 
to fhame. 

DISCOUNTENANCE, difkou'n- 
te-nans. f. Cold treatment, un¬ 
friendly regard. 

D1SCOUNTENANCER, dlf-kou'n- 
tc-nan-fur. f. One that difeourages 
by cold treatment. 

To DISCOURAGE, dif-k'ur'-idzh. 
v. a. To deprefs, to deprive of 
confidence ; to deter, to fright 
from any attempt. 

DISCOURAGER, dlf-kur’-rldzh-ir. 
f. One that impreffes diffidence 
and terror. 

DISCOURAGEMENT, dlf-khr’- 
rldzh-ment. f. The aft of deter¬ 
ring, or depreffing hope; the caufe 
of depreflion, or fear. 

DISCOURSE, dif-ku'rfe. f. The 

aft 
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a& of the underftanding, by which 
it partes from premifes to confe- 
quences; converfation, mutual in- 
tercourfe of language, talk ; a crea- 
tife, a diflcrtacion either written or 
uttered. 

To DISCOURSE, dif-k&'rfc. v. n. 
To converfe, to talk, to relate; to 
treat upon in a folemn or let man¬ 
ner; to reafon, to pafs from pre- 
mifes to conlequencf-s. 

DiSCOURSKR, dif-ko'r. fur. f. A 
fpeaker, an haranguer; a writer on 
any fuhjeft. 

DlSCOUlU-iyE, dif-k&’r-rlv. a. Pair¬ 
ing by intermediate Heps from pre- 
ife<] 

di dogue, interlocutory. 

n: SCOURTEQUS, dlf-kiu'-tlhus. a. 

Uncivil, uncomplaifant. 

DISCOURTEOUSLY, dlf-kur'- 
tfii-'if-U'. ad. Uncivilly, rudely. 

DISCOURTESY, dif-k&r'-tC-fy. f. 
Incivility, rudencfs. 

D.1SCOUS, dL'-kus. a. Broad, flat, 
wide. 

DISCREDIT, dlf-kred' It. f. Igno¬ 
miny, reproach, difgrace; want of 
trull. 

To DISCREDIT, dlf-kred'-ic. v. a. 
To deprive of credibility ; to dif¬ 
grace, to Ihame. 

DiSCREET, dif-kre't. a. Prudent, 
cautious, fober; modell, notforward. 

DISCREETLY, dif-kre't- Ijr. ad. Pru¬ 

dently, cautioufly. 

DISCREETNESS, dlf-krd't-nls. f. 
The quality of being difcreot. 

DISCREPANCE, cfs'-kiO-p:\ns. f. 
Difference, contrariety. 

DISCREPANT, dL'-kie-pant. a. 
Different, difagreeing. 

DISCRETE, dis'-kr£te. a. Diflinft, 
not continuous ; disjunctive. 

DISCRETION,dtf-krelhi-un. f. Pru¬ 
dence, knowledge to govern or di- 
reft one’s felf; liberty of acting at 
pleafure, uncontrolled and uncon¬ 
ditional power. 

D ISC R ETION AR Y, dlf- kr cflT- u n - 
ti=-y*r tr. I.eft at large, unlimited, 

• unrellrained. . , 

DECRETIVE, dls'-kre-tlv. a. The 
fame as Discrete. 


DISCRIMINABLE.dif-kn’mLf-nibf* 
a. Diftinguifhable by outward 
marks or tokens 

To DISCRIMINATE, d{f-kr!m'-l- 
nate. v. a. To matk with notes of 
difference; to feleft or feparate from 
others. 

DISCRIMINATE NESS, dlf-krlm'- 
I-nSre-r.is. f. Diltinc'lnefs. 

DISCRIM IN ATION,dlf-krf,n-l-na'- 
lhun. f. The Hate of being diflin- 
guifhed from other perfons of 
things; the aft of dillinguilhing 
one from another, difiinClion; the 
marks of dillinftion. 

DISCRIMINATI VE.dlf-krlm'-I-na- 
tly. a. 'That which makes the 
mark of dillinftion, charafterillical ; 
that which oblerves diflinftion. 

DISCRIMlNOUS,dIf-krIm'-I-nus. a. 
Dangerous, hazardous. 

DJSCUBITORY, dif-ku'-bl-t&r-^. a. 
Fitted to the pofturc cf leaning. 

DJSCUMBENCY, dif-kum'-bCn-f^. 
f. The aft of leaning at meat. 

To DISC UMBER, dif-kitfn'-b&r. v.a. 
To difengage from any troublefome 
weight or bulk. 

DISCURSIVE, dlf-kfir'-slv. a. Mov¬ 
ing here and there, roving; pro¬ 
ceeding by regular gradation from 
premiles to confequences. 

DISCURSIVELY.dlf-kur'-siv-ty.ad. 
Bv due gradation of argument. 

DISCURSORY, dlf-kur'-fur-^. a. 
Argumental. 

DISCUS, dls'-kif>. f. A quoit. 

To DISCUSS, dlf-kus'. v. a. To ex¬ 
amine ; to difperfe any humour or 
fwelling. 

DISCUSSER, dlf-kus'-sfir. f. He 
that difcufll-s. 

DISCUSSION, dlf-kus'-lhin. f. Dif- 
quifition, examination. 

DISCUSS1VE, dif-kus'-slv. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power to difeufs. 

DISCUTIENT, dlf-ku'-fh£nt. f. A 
medicine that has power to re- 

T<?DISDAIN, dif-dS'ne. v. a. To 
fcorn, to conlider as unworthy of. 
one’s character. 

DISDAIN, dli-da'ne. f. Scorn, con¬ 
temptuous anger. 

P o 2 DIS- 
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DISDAINFUL, dlf-dl'ne-ffil. .a. 
Haughtily fcornful, indignant. 

DISDAINFULLY, dlf-di'ne-fAI-f. 

ad. With haughty fcorn. 

DISDAINFULNESS, dlf-di'ne-ftl- 
nls. f. Haughty fcorn. 

DISEASE, (JE-cz. f. Diftemper, 
malady, ficknefs. 

To DISEASE, cilzY'z. ' v. a. To 
affliifl with difeafe, to torment with 
ficknefs ; to pain, to m Ke unea 

DISEASEDNESS, diz-c -zid-nis. l. 

• Sicknefs, ma/adt*. 

DlSEDGED, dif-edzhd'. a. Blunted, 
dulled. 

To DISEMBARK, diYim-bi'ik. v. a. 
To carry to land. 

To DISEMBARK, dlf-im-fci'rk. v. n. 
To land, to go on land. 

To DISEMJTf TER, dif-Im-biY-tur. 
v. a. To lwceten, to free from 
birternefs. 

DISEMBODIED, dlf-Im-bod'^d. a. 
Diverted of their bodies. 

To DISEMBOGUE, dlf-im-fc&'g. 
v. a. To pour out at the mouth of 
a river. 

ToDISEMBOGUE. dlf-lm-b£s'g. v. n. 
To pain a vent, to flow. 

DISEMBOWELLED. dlf-Jm-how'- 
Ild. part. a. Taken from out the 
bowels. 

To DISEMBROIL, dlf-Im -broi'l. 
v. a. To difentangle, to free from 
perplexity 

To disenable, dif-Mbi. v. a. 

To depri% r e of power. 

To DISENCHANT, .dif-ln-tfhant'. 
v. a. To f ee from the force of an 
enchantment. 

To DISENCUMBER, dlf-In-ktW- 
bur. v. a. To discharge from in¬ 
cumbrances, to dilbuiden ; to free 
from ohftruflion of any kind. 

DISENCUMBRANCE, clf-in-kum'- 
brans. f. Freedom from incum¬ 
brance. 

To DISENGAGE, dlf-ln-g£t'je. v. a. 

■ To feparate from any thing with 
which it is in union ; to difentangle, 
to clear from impediments or dif¬ 
ficulties ; to free from any thing 
that pQwerfuliy feizes the atten¬ 
tion. . 


To DISENGAGE, dlf-!n-g5'je. v. n* 
To fet one’s felf free from. 

DISENGAGED, dlf-ln-g&'jd. part. a. 
Vacant, at leifure. 

DISENGAG EDNKSS, dlf-In-ga'jd- 

nis. f. The quality of being uif- 
engaped, vacuity of attention. 

DISENGAGEMENT, dlf-In-gS’je- 
ment. f. Keleafc from any engage¬ 
ment or obligation ; f reedom of at¬ 
tention, vacancy. 

TcDlSL NT A N G I. E, d If- f n - ta ng'-g J. 
v. a. To fet free, from impeoi- 
ments, to clear from perjjlexity or 
difiiculty ; to unfold- .he parts of 
any thing interwoven ; to difen- 
gage, to feparate. 

To DISENTERRE, dlf-In-ter'. v. a. 
'I'o on bury. 

To DISENTHRAL, dlf In-thrTI. 
v. a. To fet free, to reflore to li¬ 
berty, to refeue from flaverv. 

ToDlSENTHRONE, dll In-tfcoVnc. 
v. a. T'o depofe from fovereigntv, 

To DISENTRANCE, dlf-ln-tiin'fe. 
v. a. To awaken frem a trance, or 
deep fleer*. 

To DISESHOUSE, dif-ef- pou'z. v. a. 
To feparate after faith pliphted. 

DISESTEEM, dif ef-te'm. f. Slight 
diflike. 

To DISESTEEM, dif-ef-td'm. v. a. 
To Uigur. to diflike. 

DISKSTJM AT.ION, dlf-df-ty-ma'- 
fhtin. f. DifrefpefI, difelteem. 

DISFAVOUR, dlf-fa'-vur. f. Dif- 
countenance; a ftate of ungracicuf- 
nefs, or unacceptablenefs ; want of 
beauty. 

To DISFAVOUR, alf-fa'-vur. v. a. 
To clifcountenance, to withhold or 
withdraw kindr.efs. 

DISFIGURATION, dlf-flg u-r.Y- 
fhun. f. The aft of disfiguring ; 
the Bate of being disfigured ; de¬ 
formity. 

To DISFIGURE, dlf-fiV-f.re. v. a. 
To change any thing to a worfe 
form, to deform, to mangle. 

DISFIGUREMENT, dif-f Jg'-ftre- 

. meat. f. Defacement of Cewuty, 
change of a better form to a worle..’ 

To DISFOREST, dlf-for'-rirt. v. a. 
To reduce land from the privilege 

of 
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of a foreft to |1ie ftate of common 

land. 

To DISFRANCHISE, dlf-frln'-tlhlz. 
v. a. To deprive of privileges or 
immunities. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT, dlf-Mn'- 
tfhlz-ment. f. The adl of depriv¬ 
ing of privileges. 

To D1SI UR N1SH, dif-fur'-n flh. v.a. 
To unfurr.ilh, to ftrip. 

r i’oDI SG A RN (S H,dff-ga'r-r.tih. v.a. 
To ftrip of ornaments ; to take guns 
from a forrrefs. 

To DIS.GLORJFY, dif-glo'-ry-/y. 
v. a. .1 r.».deprive of glory, to treat 
with indignity. 

To DISGORGE, dlf-ga'rie.* v. a. To 
din-barge by the mouth; to pour 
out with violence. 

DISGRACE, dif-gra'fe. f. Shanve, 
ignominy, difhonour ; ftate of dil’- 
litnour; ltate of being out of favour. 

To DISGRACE, cif-gra'fe. v.a. To 
bring a reproach upon, to dilho- 
nour ; to put out of favour. 

DISGRACEFUL, dif-gri'fe-ful. a. 
Shameful, ignominious. 

DISGRACEFULLY, d I f- gri'fe- 

fuad. In disgrace, with in¬ 
dignity, ignominicufty. 

DI SGR AC E FULNESS, dif-gra'fe- 
ftil-nis. f. Ignominy. 

DISGRACKR, dif-gra'-fiir. f. One 
that expofes to lhame. 

Di SGR A CIOUS, dif-gni'- Fitts, a. 
Unkind, unfavourable. 

To DISGUISE, dff-gyi'ze. v.a. To 
conceal by an unufual drefs; to 
hide by a counterfeit appearance; 
to disfigure, to change ihe form ; 
to deform by liquor. 

DISGJLJISE, dlf-gyi'ze. f. A drefs 
connived to conceal the perfon that 
wears it; a counterfeit JIiow. 

DISGUISEMEN1', dlf-gyi'zc-ment. 
f. Drefs of concealment. 

D1SGUISER, dif-gyi'-zur. f. One 
that puts on a difguife ; one that 
conceals another by a di/guife, one 
that disfigures. 

PiiXiUS'i'^ dlf-guft'. f. Averfion .of 
the palate from any thing; ill-hu- 
^mour, malevolence, offence con¬ 
ceived. 
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To DISGUST, dlT-g&ft'. V,a. -'T*. 
railie averfion in the ftomach, to dif* k 
tafte; to lfrike with diflike, to of.*' 
fend ; to produce averfion. 

DISGUSTFUL,dlf-guft'-fii!. a./ 
Nau/eous. * 

DISH, dllh'. f. A broad wide veflel, 
in which folid food is ferved up at. 
the table*; a deep hollow veflel for 
liquid food ; the meat ferved in a 
difh, any particular kind of food. 

To DISH, dllh'. v. a. To ferve in a' 
d./h. * 

DISH-CLOUT, cftfh'-kJout. f. The 
cloth with which the maids rub 
their dilhes. 

DISH-WASHER, dllh'-w6lh-ir. f. 
The name of a bird. 

DISHABILLE, riif-ha-bd*'l. f. Un- 
drefs, loofe drefs. 

To DISH ABIT, dlf-hAb'-ft. v.a. To 
throw out of place. 

To DISHEARTEN, dlf-hi'rtn. v. a. 
To difeourage, to dejedt, to terrify. 

DISHERISON, dif-her'-I-zun. f. The 
adt of debarring from inheritance. 

To DISHERIT, dlf-her'-it. v. a. To 
cut off" from hereditary fucceflion. 

To DISHEVEL, dlf-ihev'J. v.a. To 
fpread the hair diforderly. 

DISHONEST, dk-An'-W. a. Void 
of probity, void of faith; difgrace- 
ful, ignominious. 

DISHONESTLY, dlzon'-Ift-]^. ad. 
Without faith, without probity; 
unchallely. 

DISHONESTY, dIz-6n'-nlLt£. f. 
Want of probity, faithleflhefs; un- 
chaftity. 

DISHONOUR, dlz-on'-nftr. f. Re¬ 
proach, difgrace, ignominy; re¬ 
proach uttered, cenfure. 

To DISHONOUR, diz-on'-nir. v.a,; * 
To difgrace, to bring lhame upon, 
to blail with infamy; to. violate 
chaftity; to treat With indignity. 

DISHONOURABLE, dlz-6n'-nfir- 
abl. a. Shameful, reproachful, ig¬ 
nominious. 

DISHONOURER,dlz-An'-nir-fir. f. 
One that treats another with indig- y 
nity ; a violator of chaftity. 

To DISHORN, dif-ha'rn, v. a. To. . 
ftrip of horns. 

DIS- 
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DIS HUMOUR, -dlf-u'-mfir. f. Pee- 
* viftmefs, ill-humour. 
PISrMPROVEMENT, dff-Im-pr&'v- 
ment. f. Redu&ion from a better 
to a. worfe ftate. . 

To DISINCARCERATE, dff-In- 
ki'r-Ife-rate. v. a. To fet at li¬ 
berty. 

DISINCLINATION, dff-fn-kH-ni'- 
Ihun. f. Want of affedtion, flight 
dillike. 

o DISINCLINE, dlf-in-kll'ne. v.a. 
To produce dillike to, to mfhke dif- 
affetted, to alienate affedtion from. 
DISIN GENUITY, dlLIn-jd-nfi'-I- 
ty. f. Meannefs of artifice, un- 
fairnefs. 

.DISINGENUOUS, dlf-In-jSn’-u-f.s. 
a. Unfair, meanlv artful, illiberal. 

DISINGENUOUSLY, dlf-jn-jdn'-u- 
itf-ty. ad. In a difingenuous man¬ 
ner. 

DISINGENUOUSNESS, dlf-In- 
j£n'-u-fif.nls. f. Mean fubtilty, 
low craft. 

DISINHERISON, dlf-Jn-Wr'-i-fim. 
f. The act of cutting off from any 
hereditary fucceflion ; the Hate of 
being cut off from any hereditary 
right. 

To DISINHERIT, dff-In-her’-It. v. a. 

To cutoff from an hereditary right. 
To DISINTER, dlf-In-tdr'. v. a. 
To unhury, to take out of the 
grave. 

DISINTERESSED, dlf-In'-tSr-if- 
ftd. a. Without regard to private 
advantage, impartial. Not ufed. 
DISINTERESSMENT, dlf-In'-ter- 
ef-indnt. f. Difregard to private 
advantage, difinterefi, difinterefi- 
ednefs. Not ufed. 

. DISINTEREST, dlf-in'-tir-dfh f. 
What is contrary to one’s wilh or 
profperity ; indifference to profit. 
DISINTERESTED, dff-In'-t£r-ef- 
Jf 'tld. a. Superior to regard of pri- 
advantage, not influenced by 
'^private profit; without any concern 
in an affair. 

PlSINTERESTEDLY, dlf-In'-t^r- 
Af-t£d-l£. ad. In a difinterelled 
■„ manner. 

DISINTERESTEDNESS, dlfin'- 
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t£r-£f-t£d-nls. f. Contempt of pri¬ 
vate interefl. 

ToDISINTRICATE,dIf-in'-trikatc. 

v. a. To difentangle. 

To DISINVITE, dlf-In-vi'te. v. a. 
To retradl an invitation. 

To DISJOIN, dffjoi'n. v.a. To fe- 
parate, to part from each other, to 
funder. 

To DISJOINT, dif-joi'nt. v. a. To 
put out of joint; to break at junc¬ 
tures, to feparatc at the part where 
there is a cement; to carve a fowl ; 
to make incoherent. 

To DISJOINT, dif-joihyi.'T. n. To 
fall in pieces ; to feparate. 

DISJUNCT, dif-junkt'. a. Disjoint¬ 
ed, feparate. 

DISJUNCTION, dlf-junk'-lhun. f. 
Difunion, reparation, parting. 

DISJUNCTIVE,dif-junk'-tlv. a. In¬ 
capable of union ; that which marks 
reparation or oppofition. 

DISJUNCTIVELY, dlf junk'-tlv-ly. 

ad. Diftindtly, feparately. 

DISK, dilk'. f. The face of the fun 
or planet, as it appears to the eye ; 
a broad piece of iron thrown in the 
ancient fports, a quoit. 

DISK1NDNESS, cii-kyl'nd-nls. f. 
Want of kindnefs, want of affedtion; 
ill-turn, injury. 

DISLIKE, dfl-ii'ke. f. Difinclin- 
ation, abience of affedtion, difguft, 
difagreement. 

To DISLIKE, dff-H'ke. v. a. To 
difapprove, to regard without af¬ 
fection. 

DISLIKEFUL, dlf-lJ'ke-ful. a. Dif- 
afledted, malign. 

To DISLiKEN, dlf-11'kn. v. a. 'i'o 
make unlike. 

DISLIKENESS, dlf H’kc-nls. f. Dif- 
fimilitude, unlikenefs. 

DISL1KER, dif-ll'k-ur. f. A dif- 
approver, one that is not pleated. 

To DISL1MB, riif-Hm'. v. a. To 
tear limb from limb. 

To DISLIMN. dlf-lint'. v. a. To 
unpaint. Not ufed. 

To DISLOCATE, db'-16-kat». a. 
To ( put out of the proper place; to.,’ 
put out of joint. i 

DISLOCATION, dif-16-ka’-lhfin. f. 

The 
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The aft of fhifcing the places of 
things; the Hate of being difpla- 
ced ; a joint put out. 

To DISLODGE, dif-lSdzh'. v. a. 
To remove from a place; to re¬ 
move from an habitation j to drive 
an enemy from a ftation ; to remove 
an army toother quarters. 

To DISLODGE, dlf-16dzh’. v. n. To 
go away to another place. 

DISLOYAL, dlf-loy'-al. a. Not true 
to allegiance, faithlefs ; not true to 
the marriage-bed; falfe in love, 
not conftant. 

DISLOYALLY, dif-loy'-al-iy. ad. 
Not faithfully, difobediently. 

DISLOYALTY, diY-loy'^!-ty. f. 
Want of fidelity to the fovereign ; 
want of fidelity in love. 

DISMAL, diz'-mul. a. Sorrowful, 
uncomfortable, unhappy. 

DISMALLY, clz'-mal-Jy. ad. Hor¬ 
ribly, forrowfully. 

DISMALNESS,dIz'-nu\l-nis. f. Hor¬ 
ror, forrow. 

To DISMANTLE, dlf-mant’l. v. a. 
To throw off a dreis, to llrip ; to 
loofe; to llrip a town of its out¬ 
works ; to break down any thing 
external. 

To D1SMASK, dlf-mafk'. v. a. To 
divcll of a mafic. 

To DISMAY, dlz-ma'. v. a. To 
terrify, to difeourage, to affright. 

DISMAY, dlz-m’T. f. Fall of cou¬ 
rage, terror felt, defertion of mind. 

DLSM AYKDNKSS, dk-ma'd-nls. f. 
Dejection of courage, difpiritednefs. 

DISME, di'me. f. [French.} A 
tenth ; tythe. 

To D ISM EMRER,dlf-mem'-bur.v.a. 
To divide member from member, 
to cut in pieces. 

To DISMISS, dlz-mls'. v. a. To 
fend away ; to difeard. 

DISMISSION, diz-mlih'-An. f. Aft 
. of fending away ; deprivation, obli¬ 
gation to leave any port or place. 

To DISMORTGAGE, dlf-ma'r-g-tje. 
v. a. To redeem from mortgage. 

To.DJLSMOUNT, dif-mou'nt. v. a. 
To throw any one from on liorfe- 
'"'T’ back ; to throw cannon from its 
carriage. 


To DISMOUNT, dif-mou'nt. vAlU 
To alight from a horfe j to defceod 
from an elevation. 

To DISNATURALIZE, dif-nit'-6- 
ra-ll'ze. v. a. 'i'o alienate, to make 
alien. 

D1SNATURED, dlf-n&'-tfhfird. a. 
Unnatural, wanting natural tender- 
nefs. 

DISOBEDIENCE, dff-6-b£'-dy6nfe. 
f. Violation of lawful commands 
or prohibition, breach of duty due 
to fuperiors ; incompliance. 

DISOBEDIENT, dlf-6-b^'-dy4nt. a. 
Not obfervant of lawful authority- 

To DISOBEY, dlf16-16'. v. a. 'To 
break commands or tran/grefs pro¬ 
hibitions. 

D1SOBL1GATION, dlf-6b-l£-ga'- 
fbun. f. Offence, caufe of dif- 

To 8 DISOBLIGE. { } £ 

To offend, to difguft, to give of¬ 
fence to. 

DISOBLIGING, dif-o-bli'-jlng. part, 
a. Difgufting, unpleafing, offenfive. 

DISOBLIGINGLY, d{f-6-bli'-j{ 0 g- 
1 ad. In a difgufting or offenfive 
manner, without attention to pleale. 

disobligingness; dif-6-bir. 

jlng-nls. f. Ofienfivenefs, readi- 
nefs to difguft. 

DIsORBED, dif-a'rbd. a. Thrown 
out of the'proper orbit. 

DISORDER, dlz-a'r-dur. f. Irregu¬ 
larity, confuiion; tumult, difturb- 
ance ; irregularity; ficknefs, dif- 
temper; difeompofure of mind. 

To DISORDER, dlz-a'r-dur. v.a. To 
throw into confuiion, to difturb, to 
ruffle ; to make fick. 

DISORDERED, dlz-a'r-durd. a. Ir« 
regular, vicious, loofe, difeafed. 

DISORDERLY, dlz-i'r-dfir-ty. a. 
Confuted, irregular, tumultuous; 
contrary to law, vicious. 

DISORDERLY, dfz-a'r-dir-lf. ad. 
Irregularly, confuledly; without 
law, inordinately. 

DISORD1NATE, dlf-u'r-df-r.&ce. a. 
Not living by the rules of virtue. 

DI SORDIDATELY, dlf-ii'r-dy-n^t* 
ly. ad. Inordinately, vicioully. 

' To 
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To DISOWN, dfz-d'n. v. a. To 
deny, to renounce. 

DISPANSION, dif-p5n'-lhfin. f. The 
aft of fpreading ; diffufion, dila¬ 
tation. 

ToDISPARAGE, dlf-pir'-rldzh. v. a. 
To match unequally, to injure by 
union with fomething inferiour in 
excellence ; to injure by companion 
with fomething of lefs value. 
DISPAR AG EMENT,dir-p:u'-r!Jzh- 
ment. f. Injurious union or com¬ 
parison with fomething of inferior 
excellence* 

DISPARAGER, dlf-pai'-ridzh- ur. f. 
One that difgraces. 

DISPARITY, dlf-pir'-I-t^-. f. Ine¬ 
quality, difference in degree, either 
of rank or excellence; diffimiiitude, 
un’Iikenefs. 

To DISPARIv, dif-pa'rk. v. a. To' 
throw open a park ; to fet at large 
without enclofure. 

To DISPART, dlf-pa'rt. v. a. To 
divide in two, to feparate, to break. 
DISPASSION, dif-pAfh'-ftn.. f. Free¬ 
dom from mental perturbation. 
DISPASSION A rE,dif-pi(h-o-net. a. 

Cool, calm, temperate. 

To DISPEL, « jif-pel '. v. a. To drive 
by fcattering, to diflipate. 
DISPENSARY, dlf-pen'-fi-r^. f. 
The place where the medicines are 
difpenfed. . 

DISPENSATION, dlf-p£n-fa'-fh& a . 
f. Diftribution, the aft of dealing 
out any thing ; the dealing of God 
with his creacures, method of Provi¬ 
dence; an exemption from fome law. 
DISPENSATOR, dlf-pen-fl'-tfir. f. 
One employed in dealing out any 
thing, a ciflributer. 

DISPENSATORY, dif-pen'-fi-tfir-^. 

f. A book in which the compo¬ 
sition of medicines is deferibed and 
directed, a pharmacopoeia. 

To DISPENSE, dif-pen'fe. v. a. To 
, deal out, to diftribute; To difper.fe 
with, to excufe, to grant difpenfa- 
tion for. 

DISPENSE, dlf-p6n'fc. f. Difpen- 
fation, exemption. 

DISPENSER, dif-pAn'-fitr. f. One 
that difpenfes, a diflributer. 
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To DISPEOPLE, dif-pS'pl. v. a. To 
depopulate, to emptv of people. 

DISPEOPLER, dif-pe'pl-ir. f. A 
depopulator. 

ToD1SPERGE,dif-perdzh'. v.a. To 
fprinkle. 

To DISPERSE, djf-per'fe. v. a. To 
fcatter, to drive to different parts ; 
to difiipate. 

DISPERSEDLY, dlf-perll'-ly. ad. In 
a difperfed manner. 

DlSPERSENESS, dlf-pir'f-nls. f. 
Thiimcfs, featteredneis. 

DISPERSER, dii-per’-fur. f. A fcat- 
terer, a fpreader. 

DISPERSION, cilf-per'-fhtin.’ f. The 
a£t of fcattering or fpreading ; the 
Hate of being fcatiered. 

To DISPIRIT, dif-fpei'-jt. v.a. To 
difeourage, to deprefs, to damp j 
toexhauit the fpirits. 

DISPIRITEDNESS, dlf-fpcr'-ic-tid- 
nls. f. Want of vigour. 

To DISPLACE, dll-pla'fe. v. a. To 
put,out of place; to put out of any 
ftate, condition, or dignity ; to dif- 
orcter. 

D1SPLAGENCY, dif-plY-fen-ty. f. 
Incivility, difobligation ; any thing 
unpleafing. 

To DISPLANT, dlf-plant'. v. a. To 
remove a plant; to drive a people 
from the place in which they have 
fixed. 

DISPLANT ATION, dlf-plAn-td'- 
fhin. f. The removal of a plant j 
the ejection of a people. 

To DISPLAY, dif-pla'. v. a. To 
fpread wide; to exhibit to the fight 
or mind ; to fee out offentatioufly 
to view. 

DISPLAY, dif-pla'. f. An exhibi¬ 
tion of any thing to view. 

D1SPLE AS ANT, dif-pl&s'-Ant. a. 
Unpleafing, often five. 

To DISPLEASE, dlf-pM'ze. v. a. To 
offend, to make angry ; to difguft, 
to raife averfion. 

To DISPLEASE, dif-plS'z. ▼. a. To 
difguft ; to raife averfion. 

DISPLEASINGNESS, dlf-pl&gfng- 
hls. f.> Offenfivenefs, quality of 
offending. . “ 

DISPLEASURE, dif-pldzh'-hr. f. 

U neafinefsy 
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Uneafinefs, pain received ; offence, 
phin given ; anger, indignation; 
ftate of difgrace. 

To DISPLEASURE, dif-pldzh'-ftr. 
v. a. To difpleafe, not to gain fa¬ 
vour. 

To DISPLODE, dif-plo'dc. v. a. To 
difperfe >with a Joud noife, to vent 
with violence. 

PISPLOSION, djf-plo'-zh&n. f. The 
aft of difploding, a fudden burlt 
with noiie. 

DISPORT, dif-port. f. Play, fjport, 
paftime. 

To DISPORT, dif-po'rt. v. a. To 
divert. * 

To DiSPORT, dif-po'rt. v.-n. To 
*plav, to toy, to wanton. 

DISPOSAL, dif-ptV-zil. f. The aft 
of difpoling or regulating any thing, 
'regulation, diftribution ; the power 
of dilbibution, the right of bellow - 
ing. 

To DISPOSE, d!f-pb'ze. v. a. To 
give, to place, to bellow; to adapt, 
to form for any purpofe ; to frame 
the mind; to regulate, to adjuft; 
To difpofe of, to apply to any pur¬ 
pofe, to transfer to any perlbn, to 
give away, to fell ; to place in any 
condition. 

DISPOSE, dlf-po'ze. f. Power, ma¬ 
nagement, difpoial ; call of mind, 
inclination, 

DISPOSER, dff-po'-zur. f. Diftri- 
buter, giver, beftower; governor, 
regulator. 

DISPOSITION, dif-po-zilh'un. f.' 
Other method, diilribution ; natural 
fitnefs, quality; tendency to any 
aft or Hate ; temper of mind ; af¬ 
fection. of kindneis or ill-will; pre¬ 
dominant inclination. 

DISPOSITIVE, dif-poz' I-tiv. a. 
That which implies difpofal of any 
property. 

DISPOSmVELY, dff-poz'-l-tlv-ly. 
ad. Dillributively. 

To DISPOSSESS, dif-poz-zes'. v. a. 
To put out of pofleffion, to deprive, 
to dUTej ze : 

DISPOSURE, dif-p&'-zhfir. f. Dif-’ 
jlffal, government, management; 
Hate, pofture. 

Vot.. I, 
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DISPRAISE, dif-pra'ze. f. Blamed 
cenfure. 

To DISPRAISE, dif-pra'ze. v. a. To 
blame, to cenfure. 

DISPRAISER, dif-pia'-zfir. f. Acen- 
furer. 

D1SPR AISIBLE,dff-pra'-zlbI.a. Un¬ 
worthy of commendation. 

j DISPRAISINGLY, dif-pm'-zlng-l*. 
ad. With blame. 

ToDrSPREAD, dif-fpr*d'. v.a. To 
fpread different ways. 

DISPROOF, dl'-prA'f. f. Confuta¬ 
tion, conviftion of error or falfe- 
hood. 

DISPROPORTION, dff-pri-pS'r- 
fliun. f. Unfuitablenefs in quan¬ 
tity of one thing to another, wane 
of fymmetry. 

ToD ISPROPORTION, dlf-prcVpo'r- 
fht'in. v'. a. To mifmatch, to join, 
things unftiitable. 

DISPROPORTIONABLE, dlf-pro- 
pu'r-ffio-nabl. a. UnTunable in 
quantity. 

DI S PROPORTIONAB LENES S, 
dif-pro-por-fho-nAbl-nis. f. Un¬ 
fuitablenefs to fonietbing elfe. 

D! S PROPORTION ABLY, dlf-pri- 
pu'r-lho-nab-ly. ad. Unfuitably, 
not fvmmctricallv. 

D1SPROPORT ION AL,d If-pro-po'r- 
fho-nal. a. Difproportionable, not 
fvm metrical. 

DISPROPORTIONALLY, dxf-pr&- 
piVr-flio-nal-ly. ad. Unfuitably 
with refpeft to quantity or value. 

DISPROPORTIONATE, dlf-pr6- 
pu'r-lho-net. a. Unfym metrical, 
unfuitabie to fomething elfe. 

DISPROPORTIONATELY, dif* 
pro-po'r-lho-nAt-ty. ad. Unfuit- 
ably, unfymmetrically. 

DISPROPORTIONATENESS, dif- 
pr6-p6'r-lh6-net-nis. f. Unfuit¬ 
ablenefs in bulk or value. 

To DISPROVE, dif-pro've. v. a. To 
confute an affertion, to convift of 
error or falfchood. 

DiSPROVER, dif-pro'-v&r. f. One 
that confutes. 

DISPUNISH AB LE, dlf-pAn'-flb-ubJ. 
a. Without penal reliraint. ' 

To DISPURSE. See Disburse/-- 

Q^q PIS- 
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DISPUTABLE, dh'-pi-tSbl. a. Li¬ 
able to conteft, controvertible; 
lawful to be contefted. 

DISPUTANT, dL'-pu-tant. f. Con- 
trovertift, an arguer, a reafoner. 

DISPUTANT, dis'-pfl-rAnt. a. Dif- 
puting, engaged in controverfy. 

DISPUTATION, dff-pu-ta'-Jhun. f. 
Thelkill of controverfy, argument¬ 
ation ; controverfy, argumental 
conteft. 

DISPUTATIOUS,dli-pu-ta'-lhus. a. 

. Inclined to difpute, cavilling. 

DISPUTATIVE, dlf-pu # -ta-liv. a. 
Difpofed to debate. 

To DISPUTE, dlf-pu'tc. v. n. To 
contend by argument, to debate, 
to controvert. 

To DISPUTE, dlf-pi'te. v. a. To 
contend for; to oppofe, to qucf- 
tion ; to difcufs. 

DISPUTE, dif-pu'te. f. Conteft, 
controverfy. 

DISPUI ELESS,dif-pu'te-Hs. a. Un- 
difptited, uncontrovertioic. 

DISPUTER, dif-pu-tur. f. A con- 
trovertift, one given to argument. 

DISQUALIFICATION, dif kwal 

, ^-f Lka'-Ihun. f. That which dif- 
qualifies. 

To DISQUALIFY, dif-kwAi'-i-f?. 
v. a. lo make unfit, to rliiable by 
fome natural or legal impediment; 
to deprive of a right to claim by 
fome politive reftriftion. 

DISQl/IET, dif-kwl'-et. f. Un-' 
ca/incfs, reftleiTnefs ; vexation, 
anxiety. 

To DISQUIET, dif-kwi'-et. v. a. To 
difturb, to make uncafy, ro vex, to 
frer. 

DISQJJIETER, dif-kwi'-c-t’ir. f. A 
difturber, a harafier. 

DISQUIETLY, dlf-kwi'At-ty. ad. 
Without reft, auxioefty. 

DJSQUJETNESS, dxf-kwi’-et-nls. f. 

. Uneafinefs, reitleftnefs, anxiety. 

DISQUIETUDE, bif-kwi'- c-tude. f. 
Uneaftncfs, anxiety. 

DIS QpioITi UN, d If-kwl-zl (It'. Un. 

. f. h. Examination, difputative en- 

jaSrREG-ARP, dif-rc-gi'rd, f. Slight 

-^WDtice, neglect. 


To DISREGARD, dlf-rf-gAVd. v. a. 
To flight, to contemn. 

DISREGARDFUL, dlfrS-gA'rd-fdl. 
a. Negligent, contemptuous. 

D1SREGARDFULLY, dlf-rS-gA'rd- 
ful-vN ad. Contemptuoully. 

DISRELISH, di'f-rcl'-Ilh. f. Bad 
tafte, naufeoufnefs ; dillike, fquea- 
mifhnefs. 

To DISRELISH, dlf-rfl'-Ifli. v. a. To 
infeft wish an unpleafant tafte ; to 
want a tafte of. 

DISREPUTATION, dlf rep-u-ta- 
fhun. f. Difgrace, dijJvonour. 

DISREPUTE, dU-rir- pu'tel f. Iil 
ch a rafter, difhonour, want of repu¬ 
tation. 

DISRESPECT, dlf-ref-pckt’. f. In¬ 
civility, want of reverence, ruuc- 
nefs. 

DISRESPECTFUL, dlf-ref-peki - 

fill. a. Irreverent, uncivil. 

D1 SR ES PF CTFUl. LY, dlf-ref-pekt’ 
lul-lv. ad. Irreverently. 

To DISROBE, dii-r6’be. v. a. To 
undrefs, to uncover. 

DISRUPTION, dif-rup'-fhun. f. The 
aft of breaking afunder, breach, 
rent. 

DISS ATISF ACTION,dif-fit If-fak'- 
fliun. f. The ftate of being difl’acif- 
fied, difeontent. 

DlSSATISFACTORINESS, dlf-fA- 
if-fak'-tur-F-nls. f. Inability to 
give content. 

DISSATISFACTORY, dlf-fiLt-iJi' 
lik'-uir-y. a. Unable to give 
content. 

To DISSATISFY, dlf-fAi'-If-fy. v. a. 
To difeontent, 10 difpleafe. 

To DISSECT, dlf-fckt*. v. a. To 
cut in pieces; to divide and examine 
minutely. 

DISSECTION, dlf-fek'-fliun. f. The 
aft of feparating the parts of animal 
bodies, anatomy. 

DISSEISIN, dlf-fezn. f. An unlaw¬ 
ful difpofiefiing a man of his 
land. 

To DISSEISE, dlP-fc'zc. v. a. To 

*_ difpofleis, to deprive. 

DISSEIZOR, dlf-Ie'-zor. 
that difpoflefiTes another. 

To DISSEMBLE, dif-GWcL v. a. 

To 
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To bide under falfe appearance, to 
pretend that not to be which really 
is ; to pretend that to be which is 
not. 

To DISSEMBLE, dif-fem'bl. v. n. 

r? ’o play tile hypocrite 

DISSEMBLER, <iiT-h:m'-b3ur. f. Aji 
hypocrite, a man who concealsliiris 
true difpolition. W I 

i)IS?>EMELtNGLY, d ?f-fem'-blfng- 
i). ad. With diifimniation, hypo- 
c; iticallv. 

To DISSEMINATE, dlf-fcm'-T rate, 
v. a. To fcatter as iced, to ip read 
cvcrv vay. 

3D I SoF. M 1 NATION, di s'-sc m - l-ni"- 
iliun. f. The act cf leathering like 

• feed. 

DISSE MTNATOR, dif-fcn»'-I-na- fur. 
f. He that lea tiers, a fpreader, 

•Di SSi: N o fON , dlf-feu'-fho n . f. D :r - 
agreement,ilrife, contention,breath | 
of union. 

/"■‘ISSENSIOUS, dlf-fen'-ilius. a. Dif- 
pofed to difeord, contentious. 

'I o DISSENT, dii-ient'. v. n. To 
difagree in opinion ; to differ, to be 
of a contrary nature. 

DISSENT, dif-ietu'. f. Difagree- 
ment, difference of opinion, decla¬ 
ration of difference of opinion. 

DISSENTANEOUS, dif-fen-tu'- 
nyus. a. Difagreeable, incontin¬ 
ent, contrary. 

DISSENTER, dlf-fen'-tur. f. One 
that difagrees, or declarer, his oil- 
agreement from an opinion ; one 
who, for whatever reafon.% rcfules 
the communion of the Engiiih 
church. 

DISSENTIENT, dif-fen'-flient. a. 
Declaring diflent. 

DISSERT A'EION, dif-fer-ta'-fliun. 
f. A difeourfe. 

To DISSERVE, dlf-fcrv'. v. a. To 
do injury to, to narm. 

DISSERVICE, dii-ftr'-vis. f. In¬ 
jury, mifehief. 

DISSERVICE ABLE, oil-fcr'-vl- fibl. 
a. Injurious, mifehievous. 

DISSERVICE ABLE NESS, till -fe-'- 
vi"JaSI-ni*. f. injm y, harm, him. 

IT© DISSETTJLE, aii-iih'i. v. a. i\ 

1 unfettle. 
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To DISSEVER, d!f-ffv'-5r. via. 
cut in two, to break, to divide, to 
difunite. 

D1SSIDENCE, diV-sI-dens. f. Dif- : 
cord, difagreement. 

DISSIL1ENCE, dls-sll'-yens. f. The 
a£t of darting afunder. 

DISSILIENT, dis-sil'-ycnt. a. Start¬ 
ing afunder, buriting in two. 

DISSlLITJON, dls-sii-i'.'h'-un. f. The 
ad of burking in two ; of darting 
different ways. 

DISSIMILAR, dvf-Mm'-i-I&r. a. Un¬ 
like, heterogeneous. 

DISSIMILARITY, dls-sim-l-lAr'-l- 
ty. f. Uulikenefs, ditiirgilitude. 

DISSIMILITUDE, dL-sim-mii'-I- 
tiide. f. Unlikcncfs, want of re- 
femhlance. 

D l ‘-.SIM ULATION, dis-sim-u-15’- 
iliun. f. The adl cf diffembling,’ 
hypocr" 

DJSSIPABLE, dL'-;y-p.\bl. a. Eafily 
lcattcred. 

To DISSIPATE, dis'-ry-pate. v. a. 
To fcatter every where, to difperfe; 
to fcatter the attention ; to fpend a 
fortune. 

DISSIPATION, d!f-ly-pa-flnin. f. 
'The ail of difperiion ; the llate of 
being difpcrf-c!; fcattered attention. 

To D IS.SO Cl ATE, dif-fi'-fliSte. v. a. 
To feparat.-, U> difu> ice, to part. 

DISSOLVABLE, diz-za'1-vabl. a. 
Capable of diffolution. 

DISSOLUBLE, c!L'-so-lubI. a. Ca¬ 
pable of fepatation of one part from 
another. 

DISSOLUBILITY, dlf-fil-li-bll'-f- 
ty. f. Liablcnefs to fuffer a dif- 
union of parts. 

To DISSOLVE, dlz-z61v'. v. a. To 
dedroy the form of any thing by. 
uifuniting the parts; to loofe, to, 
break the ties of any thing; m 
,,r cak up ademblies; to break an 
enchantment; to be relaxed by 
plt-aiuie. 

fu DISSOLVE, dlz-zolv'. v. n. To 
be mebed ; to fall to nothing; to 
melt away in pleafure- 

DINSOLVENT, ciiz-zul’ vent. a. 
Having the power of djdoiving or 
melting. 

UiJl 2 DIS«; 
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DISSOLVENT, dlz-zol'-vent. f. The 
power of difuniting the parts of any 
thing. 

DISSOLVER, diz-zol'-vur. f. That 
which has the power of diflblv- 
ing. 

DISSOLVIBLE, diz-zi’.i'-vIM. a. 
Liable to periffi bv diflolution. 

DISSOLUTE, diV-so-lute. a. Loofe, 
wanton, debauched. 

DISSOLUTELY, dL'-scVlfite-ly. ad. 
Loofely, in debauchery. 

DISSOLUTENESS, dL'-nVlfite-nls. 
f. Lcofenefs, laxity of manners, de¬ 
bauchery. 

DISSOLUTION, dif-fo-lu'-fhun. f. 
The aft of liquefying by heat or 
moifture; the ftate of being lique¬ 
fied ; deftruftion of any thing by the 
feparation of its parts ; death, the 
jefolution of the body into its con- 
Hituent elements; deftruftion ; the 
aft of breaking up an aflembly; 
loofenefs of manners. 

DISSONANCE, dis'-sb-n&ns. f. A 
mixture of harlh, unharmonious 
founds. 

DISSONANT, dls'-so-nant. a. Harfli, 
unharmonious; incongruous, dil- 
agreeing. 

To DISSUADE, dif-fwft'de. v. a. To 
divert by reafon or importunity from 
any thing. 

DISSUADER, dif-fwa'-dur. f. lie 
that diffuades. 

DISSUASION, dif-fwa'-zhun. f. Ur¬ 
gency of reafon or importunity 
again!! any thing. 

DISSUASIVE, dif Ava'-slv. a. De- 
hortatory, tending to perfuade 
againft. 

DISSUASIVE, djf-fvvfi'-dv. f. Ar¬ 
gument to turn the mind oiF from 
any purpofe. 

DISSYLLABLE, dis'-sll-ldbl. f. A 
word of two fyllables. 

DISTAFF, dls’-taf. f. The ftaft' from 
which the flax is drawn in fpinning; 
it' is ufed as an emblem of the fe¬ 
male fex. 

To DISTAIN, dlf-ta'ne. v. a. To 
il$in, to tinge; to blot, to fully 
wjth infamy. 

DISTANCE, dls'-tin#,- f» Diftancq 
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is fpace confidered between any two 
beings ; remotenefs in place ; the 
fpace kept between two antagonifts 
in fencing; a fpace marked on the 
courfe w'here horfes run ; fpace of 
time; remotenefs in time; refpeft, 
dillant behaviour ; retraction of 
kindnefs, referve. 

To DISTANCE, dis'-tans. v a. To 
place remotely, to throw off from 
the view; to leave behind at a race 
the length of a diflance. 

DISTANT, dis'-tant. a. Remote in 
place; remote in time either paft or 
future; referved ; not envious, 

DISTASTE, dif-ta'fte. f. Difgufl; 
diflike ; alienation of affeftion. 

To DISTASTE, dlf-d'ite. v. a. To 
fill the mouth with naufeoufnefs ; 
to diflike, to loath ; to offend, to 
difguft. 

DISTASTEFUL, dlf-ta'fte-fol. a. 
Naufeous to the palate, dilgufting ; 
oftenfivc, unpleafing. , 

DISTEMPER, dlf-tem'-pfsr. f. A 
difeafe, a malady ; bad conilitution 
of mind ; depravity of inclination ; 
uneafinefs. 

To DISTEMPER, dlf-tem'-pur. v. a. 
To difeafe; to diforder; to ditlurb; 
to deftroy temper or moderation. 

DISTEMPER ATE, dif-tem'-pe-rate. 
a. Immoderate. 

DISTEMPERATURF, dlf-tCm'-pb- 
ra-turc. f. Intemperajcuefs, ex- 
cefs of heat or cold ; perturbation 
of the mind. 

To DISTEND, dif-t*nd'. v. a. To 
ftretch out in breadth. 

DIS'i ENT, dif tent', f. The f P -. C e 
through which any thing is fpread. 

DISTENTION, dlf-ten'-fljim./. The 

aftofliretchingin breadth; breadth, 
fpace occupied. 

DISTICH, dL'-tik. f. A couplet, a 
couple of lines in verfe. 

To DISTIL, dif-tll'. v. n. To drop* 
to fall by drops; to flow gently ar»d 
filently ; to ufe a Hill. 

To DISTIL, dlf-dP. v. a. To let fall 
. in drops; to draw by difttUation. 

DISTILLATION, dif-tll li'-fh&n. £ . 
The aft of dropping, or falling-m ' 
drops; the aft of pouring out in 

drops j 
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drops ; that which falls in drops ; 
the a£l of diftilling by fire; the fub- 
fiance drawn bv the Hill. 

DISTILLATORY, dff-tll'-H-tur-*. 
a. Jjelonping to dillillation. 

DISTILLER, dii-iL'-Iiir. f. One 
who praclift-F the trade of diftiflirig; 
one who makes pernicious inflam¬ 
matory fpirirs. 

DiSTlLMhNT,dif-t]T-ment f. That 
which is drawn bv diftillation. 

DISTINCT, dff-tliikt'. a. Different; 
apart ; clear, unconfufed ; marked 
out, fpccified. 

DISTINCTION, dlf-tlnk'-fln’in. f. 
Note of difference; honourable 

. note of faperiority ; that - by which 
oru- differs from another ; diviflon 
into different parts ; notation cf 
dTerence between things feemingly 
the fame. 

D i'jTiNCTIVE.dlf-tlnk'- tlv.a.That 
which makes cktinfticn or differ- 
cr.ae; having the power to diltin- 
g/ilh. 

DJ oTlNCTI\’ELY, dlf-tlnk'-tlv-l 
ad. In rich: order, not confuledly. 

DISTINCTLY, dif-tlnkt'-l^. ad. 
Not confufedly ; plainly, clearly. 

DISTINCTNESS, dlf-tinkt'-nls. f. 
Nice obfervation of the difference 
between things ; fuch reparation of 
things as makes them eaiy to be 
obferved. 

r i'o DISTINGUISH, dif-tlng'-gwlflt. 
v. a. To note the diverfity of thing:; 
to feparate from others by fome 
mark of honour ; to divide by pro¬ 
per notes of diversity ; to know one 
from another by any mark ; to dif- 
,cern critically, to judge; to con di¬ 
lute difference, to fpecificate ; to 
notice known or eminent. 

To DISTINGUISH, dif-ring'-gwllh. 
v. n*. To make diftindlion, to find 
or Ihew the difference. 

DISTINGUISHABLE, dlf-tlng'- 
gwllh-ebl. a. Capable of being 
diftinguilhed; worthy of note, wor¬ 
thy of regard. 

DlSTINGUiSHED.dlf-tlng'-gwKht. 
part. a. Eminent, extraordinary. 

DfsTIN GUIS HER, dlf-tlng'-gwllh- 
ftr. f, A judicious obfemr, one 
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that accurately difeerns one thing 
from another ; he that feparates one 
t/iing from another by propermarks 
of diverfity. 

DISTJNGUJSHINGLY, dif-tlng'- 
gwlfli-lng-ly. ad. With diftinc- 
lion. 

DISTINGUISHMENT, dlf-ting'- 
gwllh-m^nt. f. Diltinition, obfer¬ 
vation of difference. 

T-> DISTORT, dif-tart. v. a. To 
writhe, to twill, to deform by irre¬ 
gular motion?; to put out of the 
tine direction or pollute; to wreft 
from the true meaning, 

DISTORTION, djf-ta'r-lhun. f. Ir¬ 
regular motion by which the face 
is writhed, or the parrs difordered. 

To DISTRACT, dif-tiAkt'. v. a. 
part. paff. Di st« Acte n, anciently 
Distraught. 'To pull different 
ways at once ; to feparate, to di¬ 
vide ; to perplex ; to make mad. 

DISTRACTEDLY, clf-trAk'-ted-l^. 
ad. Madly, frantickly. 

DISTRACTEDNF.SS, diI-trak'-1£d- 
nls. f. The Bate of being diftrad- 
ed, madnefs. 

DISTRACTION, dlf-trak'-lhun. f. 
Contufion, Bate in which the atten¬ 
tion is called different ways ; per¬ 
turbation of mind ; fant>cknefs; 
lofs of the wits ; tumult, difference 
of fentiments. 

DETRACTIVE, dif-trak'-tlir. a. 
Caufing perplexity. 

To DIS TRAIN, dlf-tra'ne. v. a. To 

fri/.e. 

To DISTRAIN, dlf-tra'ne. v. n. To 
make feizure. 

DISTRAINER, dlf-tia'-nur. f. He 
that feiz.es. 

DISTRAINT, dlf-t.-a'nt. f. Seizure. 

DISTRAUGHT, dif-tra't. part. a. 
iDiltratted. Little ufed. 

DIS i RESS, dlf-tres'. l". The a£t of 
making a legal feizure ; a compuK. 
lion, by which a man is affured to 
appear in court, or to pay a debt ; 
the thing leized by law; calamity, 
mifery, misfortune'. 

To DISTRESS, dif-tr£ s '. v. a. To 
profecute by law ton feizure; to 
harals, to make uiiferablc. 

DIS- 
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DISTRESSFUL, dlf-tres'-ffil. a. Full 
of trouble, full of mifery. 

To DISTRIBUTE, dlf-tiin'-fite. v. a. 
To divide amongil more than two, 
to deal out. 

DISTRIBUTION, dir- irMuV-Bfi-.. 
f. The acl «f diiiributiug o derJu.v 
out to others; act of giving in 
charity. 

DISTRIBUTIVE. c?sf-trlb;-ii-ilv. a. 
Affigning to tacit their proper 
portions. 

DiSTRJBUTFVSLV, Clf-n .To'- 1 . C . - 
Jy. ad. By diitiibiulou ; iir.giy, 
particularly. 

DISTRICT, dla'-trfkt. f. The cir¬ 
cuit within which a man may be 
compelled to appearance; circi.i’ 
of authority, province ; region, 
country, territory. 

To DISTRUST, cif-nuft'. v. a. To 
regard with diffidence, not to trull. 

DISTRUST, dli-nth'. f. Lots of 
credit, lofs of confidence, fufpi- 
cion. 

DISTRUSTFUL, diCufi.i'-ffil. a. 
Apt to dirtrii'd, iufpicious ; diffident 
ofhimfffif, timorous. 

DISTRUSTFUI.LY,dif-triVH'-ful-ly. 
ad. In a diilrulllul manner. 

DiSTRUSTFULNTSs.dif.t) NT-ffii - 
nls. f. Tlse hate of being dillrult- 
ful, want of confidence. 

To DISTURB, dlf-rurb'. v. a. To 
perplex, to difquiet; to put into ir¬ 
regular motions; to interrupt, to 
hinder. 

DISTURBANCE, dlf-tfijr'-buns. f 

Interruption of tranquillity ; con 
full.- Ti, diforder ; tumult. 

DISTURBER,dlfi-t&r'-bur. f. A vi¬ 
olator of peace, he that, c.iuies tu¬ 
mults ; he that caufes perturbation 
of mind. 

To DISTURN, dif-turn'. v. a. To 
turn off. Not ufed. 

DEVALUATION,dif-vil-fiA'-fhun. 
f, Difgrace, diminution of repu¬ 
tation. 

3?p DJS VALUE, dif-v’d'-u. v. a. To 

' undervalue. 

DISUNION, clf-iV-njun. • f. Sepa¬ 
ration ; disjunction ; breach of con¬ 
cord. 


To DISUNITE, dlf-ti-ni'te. v. a. To 
iVoaram, to divide; to part friends. 

To i S T J NT i E, c) {f- it - n fte v. n.*i !) 
f.l! afunder, to become feparate. 

Di t’Y, c-ii'-u'-iu ty. f. A Hate 

of r.Ciual reparation. 

i.'iSL'SAvlil, clil-d'-zi'izh. f. The 
gradual eolation cf ule or cullom. 

DISUSE, ciif-u'fe. f. Ceffation of 
ufie, want of practice ; ceiffition of 
ciiit hu. 

To DiSUSE, dlf u'ze. v. a. r Eo ceafe 
to make u'e of; to difaccuhom. 

To DfSVOUCli, dlf-vcu'tfli. v. a. 
To, dellroy the credit of, to con- 
trarllifb. ’ *• 

DITCH, dliffi'. f. A trench cut in 
the ground ufually between fields ; 
ary lo”g narrow receptacle of iva- 
t< r ; the moat with which a town 
is fur rounded. 

To DiTCJl, bi:!h.' v. a. To make a 
ditch. 

DiTc-HF.R, citili'-ur. f. One who 
digs dire he>.. 

DI TC H- DELI VE RED, ditfl; '-di: - 

liv'-jrcl. a. B ought forth in a diten. 

Dfl’H YRAivlkiCK, dhh-T ri.n'- 
lli;. f. A long in honour of Bac- 
chi*;,; any poem wiitten with wild- 
nefs. 

DI TTANY, clit'-td-ny. f. An herb. 

DiTTKD, dv.'-tyd. a. Sung, adapt¬ 
ed to n:ufii k. 

DITTY, dlt'-ty. f. A poem to be 
fung, a loop. 

DI VAN, di-van', f. The council of 
the oiiental princes; any council 
a iffi milled. 

To DIVARICATE,. di-No'-Nkite. 

' v. n. To be'parted into two. 

DIVARICATION, di var-y-k.Y- 
fhun. f. Partition into two ; divi- 
fiion of opinions. 

To DIVE, di've. v. n. To fink vo¬ 
luntarily underwater; to go deep 
into any quehion, or fcience. 

To DIVEL, di-vel'. v.a. To feparate;* 
to pull afunder. 

DIVER, di'-vur. f. One that finks 
voluntarily under water ; one that 

'goes under water to 
thing; he that eni 
knowledge or ftudy. 

To 


fcarcli'for any^ 
ters deep «e*ei - 
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To DIVERGE, dl-vcr'je. v. n. To 
tend various ways from one point. 

DIVKRGENT,dl-\fV-jcnt. a. Tend¬ 
ing to various parts from one pi-Nt. 

DIVERS, cli'-vdrz. a. Several, lun- 
dry, more than one. 

DT ERSE, di'-verfe. a. Dill-rent 
front another; different from itfelf, 
multifortn ; in different dirtc- 
ti-'ns. 

D1VERG]F!CATION, cl 

It.V-ihun. f. Tiie aft of changing 
for : s or qualities ; variation, vaii- 
egation ; variety of forms, multi¬ 
formity ;* rjtange, alter-'t on. 

.To DIVERSIFY, dy-vdr'-fy-ly. v.a. 

— Tv> make rnifereni from a-icth-i, to 
fiiitiiu-.uiih ; u. make diiTAent from 
itfelf, to variegate. 

-DIVERSION liv-vc.'-fisiin. f. The 
aft ol tu.ning anv thing n,T front its 
iourfe; the c mil* by which any 
thing is torned f:nn ns proper 
c /a t i a or tendency; feoi t, foine- 
jming that unbends the mind ; in 

s’ war, the act or purpofe t f drawing 
the enemy of]' from fotne def.gn, by 
threatening or attacking a ditlar.t 
par t. 

Di VERSTTY, dy-t er'-sl-ty. f. Dif¬ 
ference, diflimilitude, variety. 

DI VERSE Y, di'-t erf-iy. ad. 'in dif¬ 
ferent wavs, variouflv. 

To DIVERT, di v. a. To 

tui n oiFfrom any direAmn or rou. f. ; 
to draw forces to a different pirt ; 
to withdraw the mind ; to pleafc, 
to exhilarate. 

DIVERTER, c’i v'R-'ur. f. Any¬ 
thing that divert: or alleviates. 

DI VERT.t SEX'! ENT, <il -.or' tlz- 

mint. f. Div'rfion, delight. 

D1VERT1VE, el-vA'-ur. a. Re¬ 
creative, nmufive. 

To DIVF.ST, ex- oil', v.a. To {hip, 
to make naked. 

Di VESTURE, di-vee'- tfliur. f. The 

aft of putring off. 

DIVID ABLE, di-vl'-dabl. a. That 
may be feparated. 

DIVIDAN • , di-vi'-dant. a. Dif- 

.^ferent, feparate. Not ufed. 

To DIVIDE, cl-vl'de. v. a. To 
part one whole into different pieces; 
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to feparate ; to difunite by dilcbfcf j 
to deal out, to give in fhares. 

To DIVIDE, dl-vi'de. v. n. To part; 
to funder, to break frierdfhip. 

DIVIDEND, div'-f-dond. f. A Ann*, 
th.- part aliened in divifon ; divi¬ 
dend is the number given to. fc<! 
parted or divided. 

DIVE R R, di-vl' bur. f. That which 
p ets .my thing into pieces; a dif- 
tributer, he who deals out to each 
his fliare ; a difuniter; a particular 
kind of com na Acs. 

DIVIDUAL, ‘ol-viV u JJ. a. Di¬ 
vided, fh.ired or participated in 
common wl:h others. 

DIVJN Vl'IbN, til-, -y-na’-fliun. f, 
J’icii-.-n or foretelling of future 
thins:*. 

DIVi , E, dl-.-\7ne. a. Partaking 
the nr.tc.e t-f God ; proceeding 
fr -m bo '-, u >t na'iitrd, not human ; 
e;;-.e!Icnt in a fujirtme degree; pre- 
f:,-etcl. 

DIVINE, f.Iv-A'ne. f. A minifier 
of the gofyei, a p< i -ft, a clergyman ; 
a man fkilled in divinity, a theolo¬ 
gian . 

To DIVINE, dlv-vi'r.e. v. a. To 
fo ret el, to foreknow. • 

To DlVJNE, clv-ii'.ie. v. n. To 
utter prognoiliention ; to feel pre- 
f-ges ; to conjeftore, io guef-. 

DIVINELY, d:v-vI'ne-h 1 -. ad. By 
the ig.-ncy or influence of God; 
exc'litntly, in the fupreme degree ; 
in a mani-er noting a deity. 1 

DI* INMvESS, dlv-vl'ne-nfs. f. Di- 
vi-iity, participation of the divine 
nature ; excellence in the fupreme 
degree. 

DIVINER, dlv-G'-tiur. f. One thal 
pro ft fie s divinatio ■, or the art of re¬ 
vealing occult ttfngs by fuperna- 
tural means; conjecturer, guefler. 

DIVfNERESS, div-vl'ne-res. f. A 
prophetefs. - , -, 

DIVINITY, dlv-vff. Par¬ 
ticipation of the nature and excel¬ 
lence of God, deity, godhead; th^ : 
Deity, the Supreme Being; ce- 
Jcfiial being; the fcience of divine 
things ; theology*. 

til VISIBLE, div-viV-fbl. a. Ca¬ 
pable 
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pable of being divided into parts, 
feparable. 

DIVISIBILITY, dlv-vlz-y-bll'-l-ty. 
f. The quality of admitting divifion. 

DIVISIBLENESS, div-vlz'-Ibl-nes. 
f. Diviiibility. 

DIVISION, dlv-vizh'-iin. _ f. The 
a£I of dividing any thing into parts; 

. the ftate of being divided ; that by 
which any tiling is kept apart, par¬ 
tition ; the part which is feparated 
from the reft by dividing ; difunion, 
difference ; parts into which a dif- 
courfe is diftributcd; fpace between 
the notes of mufick, juft time ; in 
arithmetick, the fepaiatton or part¬ 
ing of any number or quantity 
given, into any parts aftigned. 

DIVISOR, ■: iv-vi'-zur. f. The num¬ 
ber given, by which the dividend is 
divided. 

DIVORCE, dlv-vt/rle. f. The le¬ 
gal reparation of huiband and wife; 
reparation, difunion ; the fcntence 
by which a marriage is tliftblved. 

To DIVORCE, div- vb'rfe. v. a. To 
feparate a huiband or wife from the 
other; to force afunder, to feparate 
by violence. - 

DIVORCEMENT, diy-vcVrfe-mbnt. 
f. Divorce, reparation of mar¬ 
riage. 

DIVORCER, div-vb'r-fur. f. The 

■ perfon or caule which produces di¬ 
vorce or reparation. 

DIURETJCK, di-ii-rdt'-i’c. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power to orovoke urine. J 

DIURNAL, dl-ur'-nil. a. Re¬ 
lating to the day ; conftituting 
the day ; performed in a day'; 
dailv. 

DIURNAL, dl-ur'-nal. f. A jour¬ 
nal, a day-book. 

DIURNALLY, di ur'-nal-y. ad. Dai¬ 
ly, every day. 

DIUTURNITY, di-u-tur'-nl-ty. f. 
Length of duration. 

To DIVULGE, div-vdl'je. v. a. To 
publifli, »make publick ; to pro¬ 
claim. 

PIVULGER, div-vul'-jur. f. A 
zftibliiher. 

DIVULSION, dl-vil'-flibn. f. The 
of plucking away. * 
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I To DIZEN, dl'zn. v. a. To drefs, 
to deck. 

DIZZINESS, dlz'-z^-nfs. f. Gid- 
dinefs. 

DIZZY, dlz'-zjL a. Giddy, caufing 
giddinefs ; thoughtlefs. 

To DIZZY, diz'-zy. v. a. To whirl 
round, to make giddy. 

To DO, do', v. a. To pradlife or 
afl any thing good or bad ; to per¬ 
form, to atchieve ; to execute, to 
di (charge; to fir.iih, to end; to 
conclude, to fettle. 

To DO, do', v. n. To afl or behave 
in any manner well or ill; to make 
an end, to conclude ; to ceafc to be 
concerned with, to ceafe to care 
about; to fare, to be with regafd to 
iicknefs or health, as, how do you 
.do ? To do is ufed for any verb to 
fave the repetition of the word, as, 
I (hall come, but if I do not, go 
away, that is if 1 come not ; Do is 
a word of vehement command, or 
earned requcli, as help me, lo; 
make hafte, do. 

To DO AT. See To Doth. 

DOC) RLE, dos'-slbl. a. Traflable, 
docile, cafy to be taught. 

DOCI13LENESS, dbs'-tibl-nis. f. 
Teachablenefs, docility. 

DOCILE, d.V-tll. a. Teachable, 
eufily inftructed, tractable. 

DC Cl LIT'/, db-oll'-H -ty. f. Apt- 
nefs to be taught, readinefs to 
learn. 

DOCK, dbk'. f. An herb. 

DOCK, dbk'. f. The ftump of the 
tail, which remains after docking, 

DOCK, dbk'. f. A place where 
water is let in or out at pleafure, 
where fliips are built or laid up. 

To DOCK, dbk'. v. a. To cutoff a 
tail; to cut any thing ftiort; to cut 
off a reckoning ; to lay che Ihip in 
a dock. 

DOCKET, dok'-it. f. A direflion 
tied upon goods, a iummary of a 
larger writing. 

DOCTOR, dbk'-tfir. f. One that 
has taken the higheft degree in the 
faculties of divinity, law, or phy- 
fick^ in fome univerfities they have 
doctors of mufick ; a phyfician, one 

whs 
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►ho undertakes the cure of dif- 

CeifcS • 

To DOCTOR, dok'-tur. v. a. To 
phvfick, to cure. 

DOCTORAL, dok'-to-r&l. a. Re¬ 
lating to the degree of a doflor. 

DOCTORALLY, dok'-io-rai f. ad. 
In manner of a doctor. 

DOCTORSHIP, Cok'-tur-ftnp. f. 
'Fhe rank of a dodlor. 

DOCTRINAL, dok'-tri-nal. a. Con¬ 
taining doctrine ; pertaining to the 
adt or *ncans of teaching. 

DOC FRINALLY, dik'-td- b4I-^. 

ad. In the form of dodtrine, pofi- 
tiveiy* * 

DOCTRINE, dok'-trln. -f. The 
principles or poiitions of any fcdt or 
mailer; the act of teaching. 

DOC^JMENT,dok'-u-ment. f. Pre- 

* cept, inltrudlion, diredtion. 

DODDER, did'-dur. f. A plant 
which winds itfclf about other 
plants, and draws the chief part of 
it* nourishment from them. 

i><D ecagon, d6-dck'-i- g 6n. f. 

A figure of twelve fides. 

To DODGE, dod'zh. v. n. Toufe 
craft; to fhift place as another ap¬ 
proaches ; to play fad and Ioofe, to 
raife expeditions and difappoint 
them. 

DODM AN, dou'-man. f. The name 
of a fifh. 

DOE, do. f. A Ihe-deer, the female 
of a buck. 

DOER, do'-ur. f. One that does any 
thing good or bad. 

DOES, duz'. The third perfon from 
Do, for Doth. 

To DOFF, d&f'. v. a. To (trip ; to 
put away, to get rid of; to delay, 
to ifcfer to another time. Obfo- 
Iete. 

DOG,.dog', f. A domeflick animal 
remarkably various in his fpecies; 
a condellation called Sirius, or Ca¬ 
nicula, riling and fetting with the 
fun during the dog days; a re¬ 
proachful name for A man. 

To DOG, d6g'. v. a. To follow, iny 

r one, watching him with an infidious 
defign. ' 

DOG-TEETH, ddg'-rftfc. f. The 
Vou I. 


teeth in the human head next to the 
grinders, the eye-teeth. 

DOG-TRICK, dog'-trlk. f. An iU-i 
turn, furly or brutal treatment. 

DOGBANE, doC-bune. f. An herb., 

DOG-BRIAR, dog'-brl-ur. f. The 
briar that bears the hip. 

DOGCHEAP, dog'-tflie'p. a. Cheap^ 
as dogs meat. 

DOGDAYS, dog'-dSz. f. The days 
in which the dogilar rifes and lets 
with the fun. 

DOGE, d6'je. f. The title of the 
chief magillrate of Venice and 
Genoa. 

DOGFISH, dog'-fifh. f. A lhark. 

DOGFLY, dog'-fly. f. A voracious 
bi.ing fly. 

DOGGED, dog'-gld. a. Sullen, four, 
mornfr, ilLhumoured, gloomy. 

DOGGEDLY, dog'-gld-!^. ad. Sul¬ 
lenly, gloomily. 

DOGGEDN IfSS, dog'-gid-nls. fl 
Gloom of m ; nd, fullennefs. 

DOGGER, dog'-gur. f. A fmall 
fhip with one mad. 

DOGGEREL, d6g'-grll. f. Mean, 
vvorthlefs verfes. 

DOGGISH, dog'-glfh. a. Currilh, 
brutal. 

DOG HEARTED, d6g'-hir-tld. a. 
Cruel, pitilefs, malicious. 

DOGHOLE, dog'-hole. f. A vile hble, 

DOGKENNEL, dog'-ken-nil. f. A 
little hut or houfe for dogs. 

DOGLOUSE, dog'-loufe. ~f. An in¬ 
fect that harbours on dogs. 

DOGMA, dog - -mi. f. Eftablifhdd 
piinciplc, fettled notion. 

DOGMATICAL, dog-mit'-I- J 
kil. > a. 

DOGMATICK, d6g-mat'-fk. J 
Authoritative, magiderial, pofitive. 

DOGMATICALLY, dog-mii'-f- 
k&l-^. ad. Magifterially, pofitively. 

DOGMATICALNESS, d6g-mit'-l- 
kil-nls. f, Magifterialnefs, mock 
authority. 

DOGMATIST, d6g r -mi-tlft. f. A 
magiderial teacher, a bold advancer 
of principles. 

To DOGMATIZE, ddg'-mS-tize. 
v. n. To a Acre pofitively; to teach 
magifterially. 

Rx DOG* 
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DOGMATIZE R, dig'-mi-ti'-z&r. f. 
An afferter, a magifterial teacher. 

BOGROSE, d6g'-r&ze. f. The 
flowfer Of the hip. 

DOGSLEEP, dig'-fl4p. f. Pretend¬ 
ed fleep. 

BOGSMEAT, d6g'z-mgt. f. Refufe, 
vile ftuff. 

DOG STAR, d6g'-ftar. f. The liar 
which gives name to the dog- 
days. 

BOGSTOOTH, dSg'z-t&ifc. f. A 
plant. 

Dogtrot, d6g'-tr6t. f. a gemie 

trot like that of a dog. 

DOG WEARY, dAg-w6'-rf. a. Tired 
as a dog. 

DOGWOOD, d6g'-wud. f. Sec 
CoRNELl AN-CheRRV. 

DOILY, doi'-l^. f. A fpecies of 
woollen ftuff. 

DOINGS, do'-ingz. f. Things done, 
events, tranfaftions j feats, a&ions 
good or bad ; ftir, buftle, tumult. 

DOIT, doi'c. f. A frnail piece of 
money. 

DOLE, d&'le. f. The aft of diftri- 
bution or dealing; any thing deair 
oat or diftributed ; provifions or 
money diftributed in charity ; grief, 
forrow, mifery. 

To DOLE, di'le. v. a. To deal, to 
diilribute. 

DOLEFUL, d&'le-f&l. a. Sorrowful, 
exprefllug grief; melancholy, afflict¬ 
ed, feeling grief. 

DOLEFULLY, di'le-ffil-ty. ad. In 
a doleful manner. 

DOLEFULNESS, d&'le-ful-nfs. f. 
Sorrow, melancholy; difmalnefs. 

D0LESOME, do'le-fiim. a. Melan¬ 
choly, gloomy, difmal. 

BOLESOMELY, d&'le-fum-R. ad. 
In a dolelome manner. 

DOLESOMENESS, do'le-fim-nls. f. 
Gloomy, melancholy. 

iDOLL, d61'. f. A little girl’s puppet 
or baby. 

DOLLAR, dol'-lfir. f. A Dutch and 
German coin of different valued 
from about two fhillings and iix- 

.'"pence to four and fixpence. 

^DOLORIFICK, dM6-rff'-Ik. a. 

That which caufes grief or pain. 


DON 

DOLOROUS, dil'-S-rfis. a. S'or- 

rowful, doleful, difmal; painful. 

DOLOUR, dft'-lir. f. Grief, forrow; 
lamentation, complaint. 

DOLPHIN, o61'-Hn. f. The name 
of a fi£h. 

DOLT, d&'Jt. f. A heavy ftupid 
feilow, a thickfcul. 

DOLTISH, d&'It-Iih. a. Stupid, 
mean, blockifli. 

DOMAIN, dA-ml'tie. f. Dominion, 
empire ; pofttflion, eltafe. 

DOME, d&’me. f. A building, a 
houfe, a fabrick ; a hcmifpherical 
arch, a cupola. 

DOMESTICAL, d6-mcs'-ti- > 

kal. ‘ «: 

DOMESTIC*, do-mi.,'-tlk. S 
Belonging to the houfe, not resting 
to things publick ; private, not 
open ; inhabiting the houfe, not 
wild ; not foreign, inteftine. 

To DOMESTICATE, d6-mes'-ri- 
kate. v. a. 'lo make do two dick, 
to withdraw from tke publicl*. 

DOMINANT, dom'-y nant a. 1'>'?- 
dominant, preftding, nfeendant. 

To DOMINATE, dom' y-nate. v. a. 
To predominate, to prevail over the 
reft. 

DOMINATION, dAm-^-nfi'-lhun. f. 
Power, dominion ; tyranny, infolent 
authority ; one highly exalted in 
power, a fed of aneelick beings. 

DOM IN ATOR, d'-W-Mnu-ior. f. 

'1 he preliding power. 

To DOMINEER, dom-y'-ne'r. v. n. 
To rule with infolence, to adl with¬ 
out controul. 

DOMINICAL, d&-m!n'-yr-kil. a. 
That which notes the Lord’s day, 
or Sunday. 

DOMINION, drVraln'-yin. f. So¬ 
vereign authority ; right of pof- 
feflion or ufe, without being ac¬ 
countable ; territory, region, di- 
llridl; predominance, afeendant-; 
an order of angels. 

DON, don', f. The Sp&nilh title for 
, a gentleman. 

To DON, d&n'. v. a. T© put on t 
l ittle ufed. \ 

| DONARY, do'-nt\-ry-. f. A thing 
given to fecied ufes. 

DONA- 
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DONATION, dS-na'-flum. f. The 
adl of giving any thing ; the grant 
btr which any tiling is given. 

DONATIVE, do'-na-tiv. f. A gift, 
a l.ugefs, a piefent; in law, a be¬ 
nefice merely given and collated by 
the p3tron to a man, without infti- 
tution or induction. 

DONE, dun', part, pa IT oftheverb,Do. 

IK/V.E, dun', intsrje<5l. Tha word 
by v.hith a wager is concluded; 
when a wager is (•fFered, he that ac¬ 
cepts fays tt is Dune. 

DONOR, cio nor. f. A giver, a be* 
(lower, . 

DONSHiP, don'-flilp. f. Quality or 
a gentleman. 

DOODLE, dci'dl. f. A trifler, an 
idler. A low word. 

ToDOOM, dtVin. v. a. To condemn 
to any punifliment, to feiitence ; 
to command judicially or authori¬ 
tatively ; to cieiline, to command 
Ly t ncoutrollable authority. 

D f lCM, cio'm. f. Judicial fentence, 

, .j ;cj;mrnt ; condemnation; deter¬ 
mination declared ; the ftate to 
which one is dcitined ; ruin, de- 
Itruclion. 

DOC!/:3DAY, do'mz-da. f. The 
day ui final and univerfal judgment, 
the iad, the g;eat day; the day of 
fence nee or condemnation. 

DOOMSDA Y-BOOK, do'mz-da- 
fcti';;. f. A book made by order of 
William the Conqueror, in which 
the cilates of the kingdom were re- 
gillered. 

DOOR, < ; o'r. f. The gate of a houfe, 
that which opens to yield entrance; 
entrance, portal; paflage, avenue, 
means of approach ; Out of doors, 
no more to be found, fairly fent 
away ; /it the door of any one, im¬ 
putable, chargeable upon him ; 
N,\t door to, approaching to, near 

, to. 

DOORCASE, d6'r-kife. f. The 
frame in whic^ the door is inclofed. 

DOORKEEPER, d6'r-ke-phr. f. Por¬ 
ter, one that keeps the entrance of 

* a houje. 

DOQ^TeT, d6k'-It. f. A paper con¬ 
taining a warrant. 


DORMANT, djdr-mint. a. Sleep¬ 
ing ; in a fleeping poilure ; conceal¬ 
ed, not divulged. 

DORMITORY, di'r-ml-tiir-*. f. A 
place to fleepin, a room with many 
beds; a burial-place. 

DORMOUSE, da'r-moufe. f. Afmall 
animal which pafies a large part of 
the winter in deep. 

DORN, da'rn. f. The name of a 
fi(h. 

DORR, dor', f. A kind of flying in- 
fefl, the hedge-chafer. 

DORSEL, da'r-sll. 1 f. A pannier, a 

DORSER, da'r-fur. f bafket or bag, 
one of which hangs on either fide a 
bead of burthen. 


DORSIFEROUS, d6r-slf'-fg- 


rns. 


DORSIPAROUS, d6r-slp'-p&- 


rus. 


> a- 


Having the property of bearing or 
bringing forth on the back; ufed 
of plants that have the feeds on the 
back of their leaves, as fern. 

DOSE, do'fe. f. So much of any 
medicine as is taken at one time; 
as much of any thing as falls 
to a man’s lot ; the utmoft quan¬ 
tity of llrong liquor that a man can 
fwallow. 


To DOSE, dd'fe. v. a. To propor- 
. tion a medicine properly to the pa¬ 
tient or difeafe. 


DOSSIL, d6s'-sil. f. A pledget, a 
nodule or lump of lint. 

DOST, dfift'. The fecond perfon of 
Do. 


DOT, d£t'. f, A final 1 point or fpot 
made to mark any place in a writ¬ 
ing. 

To DOT, d6t'. v. a. To make dots 
or fpots. 

DOTAGE, d6'-tldzh. f. Lofsofnn- 
derftanding, imbcciliity of mind; 
excefiive fondnefs. 

DOTAL, d6'-tal. a. Relating to the 
portion of a woman, conftitutiiug 
her portion. 

DOTARD, d&'-iird. C A man whofe 
age has impaired his intelle&s. 

To DOTE, do'te. v. n. To 
the intellect impaired by age or-paf- 
fion ; to be in love to extremity » 
R r z T« 
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To dote upon, to regard with ex- 
celfive fondnefs. 

DQTER, dd'-tur. f. One vvhofe un- 
derftanding is impaired by years, a 
dotard ; a man fondly, weakly, and 
exceflively in love. 

DOTH, dfifli'. The third perfon of 
Do. 


DOTINGLYjdo-tlng-ly.ad. Fondly. 

pUTTARD, t'AVuu. f. A tree 
kept low bv cutting. 

DOTTEREL, t'oAtcf'Il. f. The 
name of a bird. 

DOUBLE, cub'!, a. Two of a fort, 
o ps corrc/ponding to tfie other; 
twice as much, containing the: fame 
quantity repeated ; twofold, of two 
kinds ; two in 'number ; having 
twice the effect or influence; de- 
ce'tiul, rifting two parts. 

D G U B1,1- P L K A, d u b' i - p I e'. f. That 
in wliich the defendant alleges for 
himfeif tvto fevcr.il matters, whereof 
either it fufficieni to effect his defire 
in debarring the plaintifl*. 

DOUELF.-IL TIN G, dfib'i-bl'-tlng. 
a. Biting or cutting on either 
fide. 

DOUBLE-BUTTONED, dub'l- 
btu'nd, a. Having two rows of 
button". 

D 017 B L fi ~D E A L E R, d u l/l -d 1 fi r. f. 


A deceitful, fubtle, infiuious fellow, 
one who fays one thing and thinks 


another. 

DO CELL-PEAT, l NG, diVb'l-dP- 


Hng. f. Artifice, dillimulation, low 


or wicict-o cun tun!; 




To .DOUBLE DIE, dfib'l-df. v. a. 
To die twice over. 


DO CEL K-17 E A LED, <1 u b'l-hed'-Id. 
a. Having the flowers growing one 
to another. 

ToDOUIiLE-LOCK,dfib'i-lok'. v.a. 
To (hoot the lock Hvi.e. 


DOUBLE -r/11 AT)ED. chb'l-ml'n-aid. 
a. Deceitful, infidi-'u..?. 

©OUB LE-TON G U ED, d fib'l-tfing'd. 
,a. I.)ece;tfu!, giving contrary ac- 
counts^of the fame tbinp-. 

,Tp DOUBLE, dub'l. v.a To en- 
large^Sny quantity by addition of 
the fame quantity; to contain twice 
p}ie quantity j to -add one to another 


in the fame order or parallel ; t<r 
fold ; to pafs round a headland.* 

To DOUBLE, dun'l. v. n. To in- 
creafe to twice the quantity ; to en¬ 
large the flake to twice the fiim in 
play ; to wind in running. 

DOUBLE, dub'l. f. Twice the quan¬ 
tity or number; (Long beer of twice 
the common llrcngth ; a trick, a 
Drift, an artifice. 


7CUULENESS, diYt/l-nis. f. The 


Date of being double. 

DOUBLER, dfib'-lur. f. He that 


* doubles anv thing. 

DOUBLET,'c’&b'-Hr. J: The inner 
garment of a man, the waiilcoat ; .. 
two, a pair. r ’• 

DOUBLoN, dub-lc'n. f. A Spanifh 
coin containing the value of two 
piHolcs, 

DOUBLY, dub'-ty. ad. In twice the 
quantity, to twice the degree. 

To DOUBT, dout'. v. a. To quef- 
tion, to be in uncertainty; to fear; 
to fufpeft; to hefitate. 

To DOUBT, dout'. v. n. To hold 
quefl’onable, to think uncertain ; 
to fear, to fufpedl; to diilruft. 

DOUBT, dout'. f. Llncertainty of 
mind, fufpenfe ; queftion, point un- 
fettled; fcruple, perplexity ; fuf- 
picion, apprehenfion of ill ; diffi¬ 
culty objected. 

DOUBTER, dout'-tfir. f. One who 
entertains fcruples. 

DOUBTFUL, dout'-fu!. a. Du¬ 
bious ; ambiguous ; quellionaide, 
uncertain; not fecure; not con¬ 
fident. 


DOUBTFULLY, dom'-ffil-f. ad. 
Dubioufly, irrefolutcly ; atnbigu- 
cufly, with uncertainty of meaning, 
DOUBTFULNESS, dout' ful-nls. f. 

Dubioufnefs ; ambiguity. 
DOUBT.1NGLY, doui'-ing-ty. ad. 

In a doubting manner, dubio.»’1y. 
DOUBTLESS, dout'-Us. a. With¬ 
out fear, without apprehenfion of 
danger. 

DOUBTLESS, dout'-Hs, ad. With- 
• out doubt, unquertionabfy. 

DOVE, ciuv'. f. A wild pig"'® i tK 
pigeon. 

DOVECOT, duv'-k6t. f. A frnall 

e. 
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building in which pigeons are bred 

and kept. 

DOVEHOUSE, dtiv'-houfe. f. A 

houft; for pigeons. 

DOVETAIL, duv'-tal. f. A form 
of joining two. bodies together, 
where thar which is inferred has 
the form of a wedge reverfed. 

DOlKiH, d6'. f. The paRe of bread 
or;■ ic<, yet unbaked. 

DOUGH l'Y, don'-t^. a. Brave, il-' 
ludrious. eminent. Now ufed oniy 
ironie.i!! v. 

J)OU Gil V, d6'-y. a. Unfound, foft, 
cnlrird.encd. 

T o DOUSE, dou'ie. v. a. To put 
o.—'-head fuodenly in the*water. 

To DOU.r'K, dou'r-.'. v. n. To fall 
fuHJenlv into the water. 

DOWAGER, liow'-u-jtir.' f. A wi¬ 
dow with a jointure ; the title given 
to ladies wiio lurvive their huf- 
bands. 

DOWDY, dow'-dy. f. An aukward, 
ill-drefleu, inelegant woman. 

DOWER, dow'-ur. J f. That which 

DOWERY. doiv'-ry. { the wifebring- 
eth to her hufband in marriage ; 
that which the widow poll", tics ; the 
gifts of a hu/band for a wife ; en¬ 
dowment. giilc. 

DOWERED, do*'. urd. a. Portion¬ 
ed, fupplied with a portion. 

DOWER LESS, dow'-ur-Hs. a. With¬ 
out a fv-rtune. 

DOWLAS, dow’-lis. f. A coarfe 
kind of linen. 

DOWN, dow'n. f. Soft feathers; 
any thing that fooths or mollifies ; 
foft wool, or tender hair; the foft 
fibres of plants which wing the feeds. 

DOWJM, dow'n. f. A large open 
plain or valley. 

DOWN, dow'n. prep. Along a de¬ 
feent, from a higher place to a 
lower; towards the mouth of a 
river. 

DOWN, dow'n. ad. On the ground, 
from the height to a iower fitustion; 
tending towards the ground ; out 
of fight, .below the horizon ; to a 
tota,V maceration ; into difgrace, 
into declining reputation ; Up and 
down* here and there. 


• d arz . 

DOWN, dow'n. interj. An exhort-* 
ation todeftruftion or demolition. - 

DOWNCAST, dow'n-kill. a. Benti 
down, dire£ted to the ground. 

DOWNFALL, dow'n-fll. f. Ruin, 
fall from ftate ; a body of things 
falliny ; deliruftion of fabricks. , 

DOWNFALLEN,dow'n-fa'ln.part.a. 
Ruined, fallen. 

DOWN GYRED, down-dzhi'-rfid. a. 
Let down in circular wrinkles. 

DOWNH1L, dow'n-lril. f. Declivity, 
defeent. 

DOWNLOOKED, dow'n-lfikt. a. 
Having a dejefted countenance, 
fullen, melancholy. 

DO.WNLY'NG, dow'n-N-Ing. _ a. 
About to be iii travail of chiid- 
.birth. 

DOWNRIGHT, down-rl'te. ad. 
Straight or.right down; in plain 
terms ; completely, without ftop- 
r>ing fliort. 

DOWNRlGHT,dow'n-rlte.a. Plain, 
open, undifgoiled; directly tending 
to the point; unceremonious, ho- 
nelllyfurly; plain without palliation. 

DOWNSITTING, dow'n-sit-tlng. f. 
Rail, repofe. 

DOWNWARD, ao%v'n-w4rd. 1 

DOWNWARDS, dow'n- £ ad. 
wurdz. ) 

Towards the center; from a higher 
fit u ation to a lower ; in a courfc of 
fuccelfive or lineal defeent. 

DO WNWARD,dow'n-vvurd. a. Mov- , 
ing on a declivity; declivous, bend> 
ing ; depreffed, dejedled. 

DOWNY, dow'-nj'-. a. Covered with 
down or nap; made of down or foft 
feathers ; foft, tender, Toothing. 

DOWRE, dow'r. J f. A portion 

DOWRY, dow'-r^. J given with a 
wife ; a reward paid for a wife. 

DOXOLDGY, d6kf-6i'-6-j£. f. A 
form of giving glory to God. 

DOXY, dok'-fy. f. A whore, a loofe 

we n ^J] t 

To DOZE, do'ze. v. n. To Humber, 
to be half afleep. . 

To DOZE, d6'ze. v. a. . To ftupify, 
to dull. 

DOZEN, duz'n. f. The number of 
twelve. 

DOZI- 
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'DOZINESS, d&'-zf-nls. f. Sleepi- 
nels, drowfinefs. 

DOZY, d&'-z^. a. Sleepy, drowfy, 
fluggifh. 

DRAB, drib*, f. A whore, - a 
ftrumpet. 

DRACHM, orim'. f. An old Ro¬ 
man coin ; the eighth pafo of an 
ounce. 

DRAFF, drif'. f. Any thing thrown 
away. 

PR A F F y, dr &('-{}. a. Worthiefs, 
dreggy. 

DRAFT, draft', a. Corrupted for 
Draught. 

To DK.iG, drag', v. a. To pull 
along the ground by main force ; 
to draw any thing burthenfome ; 
to draw centetnptuoufly along ; to 
pull about with violence and ig¬ 
nominy ; to pull roughly and 
forcibly. 

To DRAG, drag', v. n. To hang fo 
Jow as to trail or grate upon the 
ground. 

DRAG, drag', f. A net drawn 

• along the bottom of the water; 
an inftrumerit with hooks to 
catch hold of things under wa¬ 
ter ; a kind of car drawn by the 
hand. 


DRAGNET, drAg'-r.At. f. A net 
which is drawn along the bottom 
of the water. 

To DRAGGLE, drAg'l. v. a. To 
make dirty by dragging on the 
ground. 

To DRAGGLE, drig'I. v. n. To 

4 grow dirty by being drawn along 
the giound. 

DRAGON, dr&g'-fin. f. A winged 
ferpent; a fierce violent man or 

„ woman ; a conrtellation near the 

- '.North pole. 

DRAGON ET, dr£g'-hn-£t. f. A little 
dragon. 

MfrAGONFLY, drig'-fin-fl^. f. A 

Tfcfierce Hinging fly. 

DAGONISH, dr&g'-un-llb. a. Hav¬ 
ing the form of a dragon. 

DRAGONLIKE, drAg'-un-like. a. 
Pmious, fiery. 

DR^ONSBLOOD, drig'-unz- 
f. * A kind of reiin. 


DRAGONSHEAD, drig'-finz-h^d. 

f. A plant; 

DRAGONTREE, drAg'-An-tr*. f. 
Palm tree. 

DRAGOON, dra-go'n. f. A kind of 
foldier that ferves indifferently ci¬ 
ther on horfe or foot. 

To DRAGOON, drit-g.Vn. v. a. To 

! perfecute by abandoning a place to 
the rage of foldicrs. 

To DRAIN, dri'ne. v. a. To draw 
off gradually ; to empty by draw¬ 
ing gradually away what i; con¬ 
tains ; to make quite dry. 

DRAIN, drii're f. The^ channel 
through which liquids arc gradually 
drawn. __ _ 

DRAKE, dra'ke. f. The male of the 
duck : a frn-ill piece of artillery. 

DRAM, drAm'. f. In weight rhe 
eighth part of an ounce; a fmall 
quantity ; fuch a quantity of diAil~ 
3cd fpirits as is utur.iiy drank ->t 
once; fpirits, diftiiJcJ iiquors. 

To DRAM, dr Am', v. ». 'i'o drink 
diftilled fpirirs. 

DRAMA, dra'-tni. f. A poem ac¬ 
commodated to aktion, a poem in 
which the aiuon is not lelated, but 
reprefented ; a play, a comedy, a 
tinged v. 

DRAMATICAL, dri-mat'-i- 

kal. 

DRAMATICS, dra mAt'-Ik. 

Reprefented by adlion. 

DRAMATICALLY, diA-mit'-i- 
kAI-^. ad. Reprefentatively, by 
repre fen ration. 

DRAMATIST, dram'-A- tiff. f. The 
author of dramatick compofitions. 

DRANK, drank'. , The prettrite of 
Drink. 

DRAPER, dra'-pur, f. One who 
fells cloth. 

DRAPERY, dri'-pe-r^. f. Cloth- 
work, the trade of making cloth ; 
cloth, fluffs of woolj the drefs of a 
picture, or ffatue. 

DRAVE, dra'v. Preterite of Drive, 
which fee. 

DRAUGH, draf'. f. Refufe, fwill. 

DRAUGHT, draft', f. Th.e aft of 
drinking ; a quantity of ItTjUor 
drank at once; the adt of drawing 

Of 
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or pulling carriages; the quality of 
being drawn ; delineation, {ketch ; 
a pifture drawn ; the aft of fweep- 
ing with a net; the quantity of 
fiffist- taken by once drawing the 
net; forces drawn off from the main 
army, a detachment; a fink, drairj; 
the depth which a veflei draws, or 
finks into the water; a bill drawn 
for the payment of money. 

DP AFTIIQUSE, drAft'-houle. f. A 
houfic in which filth is depofired. 

To DRAW, drtl'. v. a. pret. Druv, 
part. paff. Drawn. To pull along; 
to pui^forcibly ; to drag; to fuck; 
to attraft ; td inhale; to take from 
a caf*-; to pull a fvvord from the 
{heath ; to let out any liquid ; to 
take bread nut of the oven ; to un- 
ciofc or Aide back curtains ; to clofe 
or fpread curtains; to ext raft ; to 
protraft, to lengthen ; to reprefent 
by picture; to form a reprefentation; 
to deduce as from poftuiatcs; to al¬ 
lure, to entice ; to perfuade to fol¬ 
low ; to induce ; to win, to gain ; 
to extort, to force ; to tv reft, to dif- 
tort; to compofe, to form in writ¬ 
ing; to evifeerate, to embowel; To 
draw in, to contraft, to puli back, 
to inveigle, to entice ; To draw oft’, 
to extract by uiftillaiion, to with¬ 
draw, to abllraft ; To draw on, to 
occafion, to invite, to caufe by de¬ 
grees ; To < ; raw over, to perfuade 
to revolt; To draw out, to protraft, 
to lengthen, to pump out by infi- 
nuatiou, to call to aftion, to detach 
for fervice, to range in battle ; To 
draw np, to form in order of battle, 
to form in writing. 

To DRAW, dra'. v. n. To perform 
the office of a beaft of draught; to 
aft as a weight ; to contraft, to 
ihrirtk ; to advance, to move; to 
unfheath a weapon; to praftife the 
art of delineation; to take a card 
out of the pack, to take a lot; to 
make a fore r,un by attraftion ; To 
draw off, to retire, to retreat ; To 
draw o«, to advance, to approach. 

DRAWBACK, dra'-bik. f. Money 
given back for ready payment’. 

DRAWBRIDGE, drA'-bridzh. f. A 
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bridge made to be lifted up, to 1»fa*h 
der 01; admit communication -.at" 
pleafurel v 

DRAWER, 4t4'*r4r. f. One employed 
in procuring water from the well ; 
one whofe bufinefs is to draw li¬ 
quors from the cafe; that which , 
has the power of attraftion. 

DRAWER, drA'r. f. A box in 
cafe, out of which it is drawn at 
pleafure; in ihe plural, part of 
a man’s drei's worn under the 
breeches. 

DRAWING, dri'-fng. f. Delinea¬ 
tion, reprefentation. 

DRAWINGROOM, dra'-Ing-rfim, f. 
The room in which company af- 
fembles at court; the company af- 
fembled there. 

DRAWN, dra'n. participle from 
Draw. Equal, where each party 
takes his own flake ; with a fword 
uufheathed ; open, put afide or un- 
clofed ; evifeerated ; induced as 
from fome motive. 

DRAW WELL, dra'-vvcl. f. A deep 
well, a well out of which water is 
drawn by a long cord. 

To DRAWL, dra'I. v. n. To utter 
auv thing in a flow way!. 

DRAY, dra'. If. The car 

DRAY CART, dri'-kArt. f on which 
beer is carried. 

DRAYHORSE, dra'-horfe. f. A - 
horfe which draws a dray. 

DRAYMAN, diA'-roan. i. One that 
attends a dray. 

DRAZEL, draz'l. f. A low, mean, 
worthlefs wretch. Not ufed. , : 

DREAD, died', f. Fear, terror; awe; 
the perlon or thing feared. 

DREAD, drdd'. a. Terrible, fright- 
iul; awful, venerable in the higheft 
degree. 

To DREAD, dr£d'. v. a. To fear 
in an exceffive degree. 

To DREAD, dr£d'. v. n. To bn in - 
fear. 

DREADER, dred'-ir. f. One that 
lives in fear. 

DREADFUL, dred'-f&l. a. Terrible, 

frightful. 

DREADFULNESS, dr£d'-f&l-nfs. f. 
Terriblenels, frightfulnefs. ' 

*' TWVATTl. 
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DREADFULLY, dred'-fol-^. ad. 
Terribly, frightfully. 

DREADLKSNESS, dred'-lef-nis. f. 
Fearlelnefs, intrepidity. 

DRE ADLESS, dreil'- is. a. Fearlefs, 
unaffrighted, intrepid. 

DREAM, dre'm. f. A phantafm of 
fleep, the thoughts of a fleeping 
man ; an idle fancy. 

To DREAM, die'in. v. n. To have 
the reprefentation of fomething in 
fleep; to think, to imagine; to 
think idly; to be fluggiih ; to idle. 

To DREAM, dre'm. v. a. To lee 
in a dream. 

DREAMER, dre'-mur. f. One who 
has dreams; an idle fanciful man ; 
a mope, a man loit in wild imagin¬ 
ation ; a fluggard, an idler. 

DREAMLESS, dre'm-ils. a. With¬ 
out dieams. 

DREAR, dre'r. a. Mournful, dif- 
mal. 

DREARY, dre'-iy. a. Sorrowful, 
diftrefsful; gloomy, difmal, horrid. 

DREDGE, dredzh'. f. A kind of 
net. 

To DREDGE, drddzh'. v. a. To 
gather with a dredge. 

DREDGER, dred'-jur. f. One who 
fifties with a dredge. 

DREGGINESS, dreg'-gy-nls. f. Ful- 
nefs of dregs or Ices, feculence. 

DREGG1SH, dr^g'-glih. a. Foul 
with lees, feculent. 

DREGGY, dreg'-gy. a. Contain¬ 
ing dregs, confifting of dregs, fe¬ 
culent. 

’DREGS, dreg'z. f. The fediment of 
liquors, the lees, the grounds ; any 
thing by which purity is corrupted ; 
drofs, fweepings, refufe. 

ToDREIN, drfi'n. v. n. To empty. 

To DRENCH, drent'lh. v. a. To 
foak, to fteep; to faturate with 
drink or moifture ; to phyfick by 
Violence. 

DRENCH, dr&nt'Ih. f. A draught, 

..Twill ; phyfick for a brute; phy- 

f : fick that mutt be given by vio- 

vAience. 

fSRENCHER, dr&n'-tlhur. f. One 
that dips or fteeps any thing ; one 
that g !via phyfick by force. 
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To DRESS, dres'. v. a. To cloath ; 
to adorn, to embelliih; to cover a 
wound with medicaments^to curry, 
to rub ; to prepare for any purpofe; 
to trim, to fit any thing for ready 
life; to prepare victuals for the 
table. 

DRESS, dres'. f. Cloaths, garment; 
the fkill of adjuiling drefs. 

DRESSER, dida'-iiir. f. One employ¬ 
ed in putting on the clothes of an¬ 
other ; one employed in regulating 
or adjusting any thing ; the bench 
in a kitchen on which incat is drclt. 

DRESSING, dres'-ting. f. The ap¬ 
plication made to a lore. 

DREoSlNGROOM, drcs'-flng-rom. 
f. The room in which clothes are 
put on. 

DREST, drill', part, from Dress. 

DREW, did*. Preterite of To !> it a*v. 

To DRIB, di lb', v. a. To crop, to 
cut off. A cant word. 

To DRIBBLE, drib'i. v. n. To fall 
in drops ; to fall weakly and flowly; 
to flavor as a child or ideot. 

ToDRIBBLE, drib'i. v. a. To throw 
down in drops. 

DKfBLET, drib'-Ilt. f. A fmall fum, 
odd money in a fum. 

DRIER, drl'-iir. f. That which has 
the quality of abforbing moifture. 

DR IF'P, drift', f. Force impellent, 
itnpulfe ; violence, courfe; any 
thing driven at random ; any thing 
driven or born along in a body ; a 
ftorm, a ftiower; a heap or ftratum 
of aijy matter thrown together by 
the wind ; tendency, or aim of ac¬ 
tion ; fcope of a difeourfe. 

To DRIFT, drift', v. a. To drive, 
to urge along; to throw together 
on heaps. * • 

To DRILL, drll'. v. a. To pierce 
any thing with a drill; to perforate, 
to bore, to pierce ; to make a hole; 
to delay, to put off; to teach recruits 
their exercife. 

DRILL, drll'. f. An inftrumeat with 
which holes arc’bbred ; an ape, a 
baboon. 

To DRINK, drink', v. in. pret. 
Drank or Drunk. paHw.,pafl*. 
Drunk or Drunken. To fwal- 

low 
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low liquors, to quench thiift ; to be 
entertained with liquors; to be an 
habitual drunkard ; To drink to, 
Xo f..hite in drinking, 
t o DRINK, dunk', v. a. To fwal- 
low, applied to liquids ; to fuck up, 
to abforb. 

DRINK, drink', f. Liquor to be 
fwallowed, oppofed to meat; liquor 
of any particular kind. 

DRINKMONEY, drink'-min^. f. 
Money given to buy liquor. 

DK INKA1IL.E, drink'- abl. a. What 
may be.dre.nk. 

DRINKER , di Mik'-nr. f. One that 

ilrinks to excels, a drunkard. 

To DRIP, chip', v. n. To fall in 
cri'p.; ro have drops falling from it. 

To DK.JP, drip', v. a. Vo let fall in 
drops; to drop fit n retailing. 

DRIP, drip', f. That whh.li falls in 
drops. 

tripping, drip'ping. f. The fat 

which houfewives gstl.tr from roall 
meat. 

DRIPPING PAN, d'lp'-pIng-pAn. f. 
The pan in which the fat of" roalt 
meat is caught. 

To DRIVE, dri've. v. a. Preterite 
Drove, anciently Draw, part, 
p.sii'. Driven or Drove. To force 
along by impetuous preflure; to ex¬ 
pel by force from any place ; to 
force or urge in any direction ; to 
guide and regulate a carriage ; to 
rn.ilcc animals march along under 
guidance ; to clear any place by 
forcing away what is in it ; ro force, 
to compel ; to carry on; To drive 
our, to expel. 

To DRIVE, dri'vc. v. n. To go as 
impeflcd by any external agent; 
to rulli with violence; to pals in a 
carriage ; to tend to, to confkier as 
the fcope and ultimate defign; to 

» aim, to flrike at with fury. 

To DRIVEL, driv'l. v. n. To Haver', 
to let the fpittle fall in drops; to 
be weak or foolifh, to dote. 

DRIVEL,driv'l. ;f. Slaver, moifture 
ihed fti/m the mouth; a fool , an 
ideOf,' a driveller. * i 

DRIVELLER, diiv'-liir. f. A fool, 

j»rrr n fr i 
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DRIVEN, drlv'n. Parti of Dairt. 
DRIVER, dri'-vfir. f. The perfoii 
or inftrument who gives any motion 
by violence; one who drives beads; 
one who drives a carriage. 

To DRIZZLE, driz'l. v.'a. To Ihed 
in' fmall flow drops. 

To DRIZZLE, driz'l. v. n. To fall 
in fliort fl o v drops. 

! DRIZZLY, driz'-Jy. a. Shedding 
fmall rain. 

DROLL, dr’/I. f. One whole buli- 
nefs is to raile riiirth by petty tricks, 
a jefter, a buffoon ; a farce, fome- 
tliing exhibited to raife mirth, 
'DROLL, dii'l, a. Merry, ludicrous.' 
To DROLL, dro'I. v. n. To jeft, 
to pi,iv the buffoon. 

DROLLERY, dG'l-er-y. f. Idle 

jokes ; buffoonery. 

DROMEDARY, dt6m'-2 dtr-f. f. 
A fore of camel. 

DRONE, dio'ne. f. The bee which 
makes no honey ; a pipe of a bag¬ 
pipe; a Iluggard, an idler; the' 
hum, or inftrument of humming. 

To DRONE, dro'ne. v. n. To live . 
in idlenefs. 

DRON1SH, dro'-niflt. a. Idle, flug- 
gjih. 

To .DROOP, di6'p. v. n. To lan- 
guifli wirh forrow; to faint, to 
grow weak. 

DROP, drop', f. A globule of moifture, 
as much liquor as falls at once when 
there is not a continued ftream ; 
diarnc nd hanging in the ear. 
DROP-SERENE, drop-12-rc'ne. f. , 
A difeafe of the eye. 

To DP.OP, d:6p'. v. a. To pour in 
drops oriinglc glo.bu.les; to lee fall; 
to let go, to difni'Hs from the hand, 
or the poffefiion ; to uttercQightly 
or cafually ; to infert imsKtedlly, or 
by way of digreffion ; to intermit, 
to ccafe ; to let go a dependant, or 
companion ; to fuffer to vanilh, of 
corne to nothing; to bedrqp, tqj 
fpeckle, to variegate. ' • * 

To DROP, drop', v. n. To falls!*, 
drops or Angle globules ; to i&f 
.drooS j& Jl; to fall, to come froo*,* 
hitgfa ^fe ace; to fall fpontaneoully; 

-fl ^<n\ <*I fl i» lT'1 J irJ Worn !1 nil o *t.rTX 
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fink into filence, to vanifh, to ccme 
to nothing; to come unexpect¬ 
edly. 

DROPPING, drop'-ping. f. That 
which falls in drops; that which 
drops when the continuous flream 
ceafes. 

DROPLET, drop'-lit. f. A little 
droo. 

• DROPSTONE ,• drip'-flone. f. Spar 
formed into the fnape of drops. 

DROP WORT, drop'-vvurt. f. A 
plant. 

DROPSICAL, a. Dif- 

fcafcd with a dropfy. 

DROPSIF.Dj d.op'-fyd. a. Difeafcd 
with a drorjfy. 

DROPbY, Aiop'-ty. f. A cc Ik Clio u 
of water in the body. 

DROSS, drus'. f. The recrement or 
fcum of metals; ru 11. incrcilation 
upon metal ; refufe, leavings, 
fweepings, feculence, corruption. 

DROSS IN ESS, di<V-f>--i.L. f. Foul- 

nefs, feculence, ru'd. 

' DROSSY, d; os'- fj . a. Full of drofs; 
worthlefs, fold, Sfwiiknr. 

DROVE, dr i ve, f, A body or num¬ 
ber of cattle ; s number of iheep 
driven ; any collcfTicn of animals ; 
a crowd, a tumult. 

DROVE, drove, pret. of Dr. iv 2 . 

DROVKN, diTAn. part. a. iiom ’ 
Dmvr.. Not in uilr. 

DROVER, dro'-v fir. f. One that fats 
oxen for fade, and drives tiiern to ! 
market. 

DROUGHT, drou’t. f. Diy wea¬ 
ther, want of rain ; tiuri!, want of 
drink. 


DROUGHTINESS, droo’. t> -nk. f. 

'I'he line of waulin'* rail). 
DROUGH'i Y, urou'-iy. a. Want¬ 
ing rain, fliit.-y ; chir.ly, dry with 
thirfl. 

To DROWN, drow'n. v. a. To fuf- 
focate in water ; to overwhelm in 
water ; to overflow, to bury in an 
inundation ; it) immerge. 

To DROWN, drow'n. v. n. To be j 
fuffocated by water. I 

To DROWSE, drmv'z. v. a. To 1 
make heavy with deep. 

To DROWSE, drow'z. v, n. To 


flumber, to grow heavy with fleep} 
to look heavy, not cheerful. 

DROWSILY,drow'-z)'-ly. ad. Sleep¬ 
ily, heavily ; fluggilhly, fliAllfully. 

DROWSINESS, drow'-zv-nis. i. 
Sleepinefs, heavinefs with fleep. 

DROWSIKEAD, drow’-zy-hed. f. 
Sleepinels, inclination to fleep. 

DROWSY, drow'-z.y. a. Sleepy, 
heavy with fleep, ieihargick ; luil- 
irvg, catifing ilcep ; flupid, dull. 

To DRUB, tirub', v. a. To threih, 
to beat, to bang. 

DRUB, drub', f. A thump,, a knock, 
a blow'. 


To DiltJDGE, drudzh'. v. n. To 
labour in mean officer, to toil with¬ 
out honour or dignity. 

DRUDGE, diudzh'. f. One em¬ 
ployed in mean labour. 

DRUDGHR, dnidzii'-jar. f. A mean 
labourer ; the box out of which 
flour is th’own to ran(1 meat. 

DAD f.CJER Y, d:u kth'-fe ry. ll Mean 
i :hour, 'gnnble u>ii. 

DRC bCiSGJIOX, drudzh'-Iug- 
bG:s. f. 'i be box out of wnkh 
flour ;? Acini; :ed upon roall meat. 

DLL' i\i!NGL/, drudzh'-Ing-iy. ad, 
Lrtborioi; ” v, toihomely. 

DRUG, di , 0 ' • j. y . ti in gr cd i c n t 

id».-d in plo, tick, a medicinal Ample; 
rav thing without worth or value, 
ar:v, ihi: g for which no purchaler 
c>; be found. 

To DRUG, drug', v. a. To feafon 
with medicinal ingredients; to 
tincture with fomething oflenfive. 

DRUGGET, drfig'-glc. 1‘. A ccane 
f ind of woolicn cloth. 

DRU J'. ilS T, d:ug'-giil. f. ( Onc who 

fells phybcal drugs. 

DKUGo t ER, drugi'-u'ir. f. Or.e 
u Iiq fells phvlical fimples. 1 

DRUID, dro'-IJ. f. The priefls and 
philofophers of the ancient Eritona 

DRUM, dium'. f. An infirument of 
military mufick ;.the tympanum of 
the ear. 

To DRUM, drum', v. n.« To beat a 
jlrum, to beat a tune <y»-,.a^drum ; 
to beat with a pulfatory motion. s 

-ToDRUMBLE, dmm'bl. v. n. To 
drone, to be fluggifh. Obfolete. 

T>DTflt/f_ 
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DRUMFISH, drum'-fllh. f. The 
name of a fifh. 

DRUMMAJOR, dtum-majur. f. 
M’Tie chief drummer of a regiment. 

DhUMM/iKI'R, drum'-nm-kur. f. 
Te who deals in drum?. 

DIlU'v AJ ; .R, dl iim'-mjr. f. He 
whole cilice is to bent the drum. 

DRU.'io'i'ICIC, biim'-fllk. f. The 
Rich with wiiit.ii a drum is beaten 

DRUNK, diu nl:’. a. Intoxicated 
with firong h t'.’tir, inebriated ; 
diencked i r k.tt.rured with mcidoie. 

DRUNK \k 7* diu#L'-i"d. f. One 
pi veil to cxceiiive me t f ilrong 


D 
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,N, diui'.’.'n. a. T r: toxica l- 
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?\ . r .Y, di i’i nL'n-ly. ad. In 


a drunken monuer. 


DRlb-KlD dtunk'ii-nw* f. 

Int'nio.uari with flronjr liquor; h::- 
bitu.al ebrietv; intoxication or i:i- 
ebri:;Uo;i of any kind, a disorder of 
th<* faculties. 

DRY. dry*, a. Atid, rot wet, not 
nioitl ; without rain ; not fuccalcnt; 
nc-t iisicy ; without tears; thir'’v, 
nfhirll ; jejune, barren, uuemlnb 
lifhed. 

To DRY, d>\'. v. a. To free from 
noidure; to ex h:Je moiliure ; to 
wipe away mointtre ; to fc rca with 
thirft ; to drain, to crhauil. 

To DRY, dry', v. n. To grow dry, 
to lofe nioidure. 

DRYER, dry'-ur f. That which has 
the- tytiality of aliforhing nioillure. 

DRYEYED, dry'-j'de. a. Without 
tears, without weeping. 

DRYLV, dry'-ly. ad. Without moiil 
ure ; co'.Jly, without affection ; 
jejunely, barrenly. 

DRYNESS, dry'-nls. f. Want of 
moifture; wartt of fucculcnre; want 
of embelliflimenr, want of pathos; 
want of fenfibility in devotion. 

DRYN'oT^SE, dry'-nurfe. f. A*wo¬ 
man who brings up and feeds a 
child without the bread; cue wlio 
takes care of another. 


To DRYNURSE, drf.nfirfe. v. a. 
To feed without the bread. 

DRYSHOD, dry'-(hod. a. Without 
wet feet, without treading above the 
fiioes in the water. 

DUAL, du'-ai. a. Expreffing the 
number two. 

To EUR, duV. v. a. To make a 
m.,n a knight ; to confer any kind 
< i dignity. 

DUS, du /. f. A blow, a knock. 
Not in t:fe. 

DUBIOUS, du'-hyus. a. Doubtful, 
not fettled in an opinion ; uncer¬ 
tain, that of which tiie truth is not 
folly known ; not plain, not clear. 

DUBIOUSLY, diV-byiif-ly. ad. Un¬ 
certainly, without any determina- 
t: o n. 

DUBIOUSNESS, diY-byuf-nfs. f. 
Uncertfdntv, doubifulnefs. 

Dl’ibT ■.RLE, du-bi-tabl. a. Doubt¬ 
ful, uncertain. 

DUiinWHON, du-bi ti'-fhun. f. 
't he at; of doubting, doubt. 

DUCAL, uu'-kal. a. Pertaining to 

n duke. 

DUCAT, duk'-I:. f. A coin ftruck 
by dui-e‘ ; in lilver valued at about 
four fliillings and fix pc nee, in gold 
::r nine llbllings and iixpence. 

DUCK, duk'. f. A water fowl, both 
wild and tame : a word of endear¬ 
ment, nr fondnefs ; a declination of 
the head ; a done thrown obliquely 
on the waters. 

To DUCK, duk'. v. n. To dive 
under water as a duck; to drop 
down the head, as a duck ; to bow 
low, to cringe. 

To DUCK, auk', v. a. To put under 
water. 

DUCKER, duk'-ur. f. A diver, a 
c ringer. 

DUCK IN G STOOL , duk'- Hng-flol. 
f. -V chair in which fcolds arc tied, 
and put under water. 

DUCK-LEGGED, dtik'-legd. a. 
Short legged. 

DUCKLING, duk'-ling. f. A young 
duck. 

DUCKMEAT, dild-mSt. f. A com¬ 
mon plant growing in danding 
waters. 
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DUCKS-FOOT, diiks'-f&t. f. Black 

fnake-root, or may-apple. 

DUCKWEED, duk'-wpd. f. Duck- 
meat. 

DUCT, diikt'. f. Guidance, direftion; 
a paffage through which any tiling 
is conduced. 

DUCTILE, duk'-u'l. a. Flexible, 
pliable; eafy to be drawn out into 
a length ; traftable, obfequious, 
complyinir. 

DUCTILE K 1 ESS, duk'-til-nls. f. 
Flexibility, duftilitv. 

DUCTILITY, duk-til'-I-ty. f. Qua- 
lity of fullering excenAon, flexi¬ 
bility ; obfequiouLjefs, compliance. 

DUDGEON, dud'-jin. f. A final? 
digger ; malice, fullenncfs, ill- 
will. 

DUE, du'. a. Owed, that which cne 
has a right to demand ; proper, lit, 
appropriate; exact, without devi¬ 
ation. 

DUE, du'. ad. Exaftly, dircftly, duly. 

DU.’-., diV. i. Trial which belongs 
to one, that which may be juflly 
claimed ; right, jufl title ; what¬ 
ever cultom or law requires to be 
done; cuHorn, tribute. 

DUEL, du'-il. f. A combat between 
two, a Angle tight. 

To DUEL, du'-ii. v. n. To light a 
Angle combat. 

DUELJL.ER, du'-il-.lur. f. A Angle 
combatant. 

DUELLIST, diV-el-lifl. f. A Angle 
combatant; one who profeiles to 
live by rules of honour. 

DUELLO, du-el'-lo. f. The duel, 
the rule of duelling. 

DUENNA, du-en'-na. f. An old 
woman kept to guard a younger. 

DUG, dug', f. A pap, a nipple, a 
teat. 

DUG, dug’, pret. andpait. paff of 

Dio. 

DUKE, du'ke. f. One of the higheft 
order of nobilitv in England. 

DUKEDOM, du'ke-dtm. f. The 
pofieflion of a duke ; the title or 
quality of a duke. 

DULBRAINED, did'-brand. a. Stu¬ 
pid, dolciih, fooliflj. 

•nrTT Giffi ifli‘i a . Sweet to the 


tafte, lufeious j fweet to the ear, 
harmonious. 

DU LCIFICATION, d& 1-ffM . ka. 
fhun. f. The aft of fweetening, 
the aft of freeing from acidity, falt- 
nefs, or acrimony. 

To DULCIFY, diil'-fy-fy. v. a. To 
Aver ten, to let free from acidity. 

DULCIMER, dui'-fy-mur. f. Amu- 
Acal inftrumenr played by ftriking 
the brafs wire with little flicks. 

TopULCORATE, dul'-koiate, v.a. 

T o fweeten, to make, lefs acrimo¬ 
nious. • 

DU LUCRATION, dul-kL-ri'-flnm. 
f. The aft of fweetening. 

DULHF.AD, dul'-hed. f. A block¬ 
head, a wretch foolilh and J:u- 
pid. 

DULL, dill'. a. Stupid, doltifb, 
blockifli, unapprehenflve ; blunr, 
obtufe ; fad, melancholy ; Auggilh, 
heavy, flow of motion ; not bright; 
drewfy, fleepy. 

To DULL, did'. v.a. To liupify, 
to infatuate ; to blunt; to fadden, 
to make melancholy ; to damp, to 
clog; to make weary or flow of 
motion ; to fully brightnefs. 

DULLARD, dul -lard. L A block¬ 
head, a dolt, a ilupid fellow'. 

DULLY, dul'-N'. ad. Stupidly ; 
fluggifhly ; nut vigoroufly, not ♦ 
gayly, not brightly, not keenly. 

DULNF.SS, dul'-njs. f. Stupidity, 
weaknels of intelleft, indocility ; 
drowfinefs, inclination to fleep; 
fiuggiihnefs of motion ; dimneis, 
want of luftre. 

DULY, dii'-ly. ad. Properly, Atly; 

regularly, exaftly. v -' 

DUMB, dum'. a. Mute, incapable 
of fpeech ; deprived of fpeech ; 
mute, not ufing words ; fllent, rc- 
fuAng to fpeak. 

DUMBLY, dum'-ly. ad. Mutely,' 
Alentlv. 

DUMBNESS, dunf-nls. f. Inca¬ 
pacity to fpeak ; omiflion of fpeech, 
mutenefs ; refufal to fpeak, Alcnce. 

To'DUMFOUND, dum'-toilnd. v.a. 
To confute, to ttrike dumb. , v 

DUMP, dump', f. Sorrow, melan¬ 
choly, l'adnefs. A low word. 
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DUMPISII,- dump'-Ilh. a. Sad, me¬ 
lancholy, forrowful. 

DUMPJ.ING, dump’-Hng. f. A fort 
of pudding. 

DUN, dun', a. A colour partaking 
of brown and black; dark, gloomy. 

To DUN, dun', v. a. To claim a 
debt with vehemence and impor¬ 
tunity. 

DUN,dun', f. A clamorous, troubJe- 
fome creditor. 

DUNCE, dun’fe. f. A dullard, a 
dolt, a thickfcul. 

DUNG,* dtifig^. f. The excrement 
of animals tiled to fatten ground. 

To DUNG, dung', v. a, i'o fatten 
with dung. 

DUNGEON, dun'-jun. f. A.clofe 

• prifou, generally fpoke of a prifon 
fob terraneous. 

DUNGfOltK, dung'-fArk. f. A fork 
to tofs out dung fioni iiablcs. 

DUNGH1L, dung'-MJ. f. A heap 
or accumulation of dung ; any 
meaner vile abode; any fi;uation 
cf meannci's ; a term of reproach 
for a man meanly born. 

DUNGUiL, di:ng'-hll. a. Sprung 
from the dunghii, inea.i, low. 

I’UNG V, dung'-j!. a. Full of dung, 
mean, vile, bale. 

DUNGY a R D, dung'-yard. f. The 
place of the dunghii. 

DUNNER, utin'-iiur. f. One em¬ 
ployed in foliciting petty debts. 

.DUl,’i.>EClMO, ciu o-des'-sy-mO. f. 
j\ book in which one (lieet of paper 
makes twelve leaves. 

DUODECUIT-E, rfo-G-diMc'-kupl. a. 

Confiding of twelves. 

i;c'!4E, du'pe. f. A credulous man, 
man cafilv tricked. 

i o DUPE, du'pe. v. a. To trick, to 
cheat. 

DUfEE, du'pl. a. Double ; one re¬ 
peated. 

To DUPLICATE, du'-pK -kute. v.a. 
To double^ to enlarge by the re¬ 
petition of the firil number or quan¬ 
tity ;*to fold together. 

DUPLICATE, du'-ply-ket. f, An¬ 
other corrclpondent to the firff, a 
fecond thing of the fame kind, as a 
tranfeript of a paper. 


DUPLICATION, di-pl^-kT-Mo. 
f. The adl of doubling; the &6k, 
of folding together ; a fold, a 
doubling. *• 

DUPL1CATURE, d.V-ply-ka-ture. f, 
A fold, any thing doubled. 

DUPLICITY, du-plL'-M-. f. Dou- 
blenefs; deceit, doublenefs of heart. 

DURABILITY, du-ra-bil'-Lty. f. 
The power of lading, endurance. 

DURABLE, du'-rabl. a. Lading, 
having the quality of long continu¬ 
ance ; having fucceffive exidence. 

DURABLENESS, du'-rAbl-nls. f. 
Power of lulling. 

DURABLY, du'-rab-ly. ad. In a 

lading manner. 

DURANCE, ciu'-ranfe. f. Imprifon- 
ment, the cudody or power of a 
jaylor ; endurance, continuance, 
duration. 

DURATION, du-raMhun. f. Con¬ 
tinuance of time; power of conti- 

■ nuance; length of continuance. 

I’o DURE, diVrc. v. n. I’o lad, to 
continue. Not in ufe. 

DUREFUL, du're-Iiii. a. Lading, 
of long continuance. 

DURELESS, du'jc-lis. a. Without 
continuance, fading. 

DURESSE, du'-ics. f. Imprifon- 
meni, condraint. 

DURING, du'-ring. prep. For the 
time of the continuance. 

DUiUTY, d’j'-rl-ty. f. Hardneft, • 
firmnefs. 

DURST, durlV. ’ The preterite of 
Da r l. 

DUSK, duflc'. a. Tending to dark- 
nefs ; tending to blacknefs, dark 
coloured. 

DUSK', dufk. f. Tendency to dark- 
nefs ; darknefs of colour. 

To DUSK, dufk'. v.a. To make 
tiufkifh. 

To DUSIC, ditfk'. v. n. To grow 
dark, to begin to lofe light. 

DUSKILY, dufk'-y-ly. ad. With a 
tendency to darknefs. 

DUSKISH, dufk'-iili. a. Inclining 
to darknefs, tending to obfeurity $ 
tending to blacknefs. 

DUSKISHLY.diifkMfh-J^. ad.Cloud- 
ily, darkly. 
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PU’SKY, <ttfk'->\ a. Tending to 
darknefs, obfcurq ; tending to 
blacknefs, dark coloured ; gloomy, 
fad, intellectually clouded. 

PUST, dull', f. Earth or other mat¬ 
ter reduced to fmalf particles ; the 
grave, the Hate of di/Ibiutioii ; mean 
and dejeftcd (fate. 

^Fo PUST, dud', v. a. To free from 
duft, to fprinkle with dull. 

PU STM AN, duil'-man. f. One 
whofe employment is to carry away 
the duft. 

DUSTY, du.-/-t£. a. Filled with duft, 
clouded with dull ; covered or icat- 
tertd with deft. 

DUTCHESS, dirfh' I . f. The Lady 
of a duke ; a lady who has the io~ 
vereignry of a dukedom. 

DUTCH Y. du ft.' f. f. A territory 
which giw title to a duke. 

DUTCHYCOUET, ctr.lh'-y kort. f. 
A court wiuielii all matters apper¬ 
taining to the dutohy of I.ancnlbv 
are dt c i AJ. 

DU’i Ev.U -., d-V-fya. Obedient, 
olifeqejo’Ji ; c-. -..] by d..:y. 

PUTA'UE, ■ i.‘- <y - ii.!. p. Obf.-_V.it, 

fubinifiitc to nature' or 'ey;:] fupe- 
riors ; cxyicl.it c of refpett, revc- 
rential. 

DUTIFULLY, d.V-'MLl L. v. 

> Ojbadiently , fi.Smftb , <.ly; revettut- 

y hy„ refpeftfu 11 v. 

PUTIFULbVSk diTH-fLl-nD. f. 
Obedience, fuurn'ifJon to juft au- 
thority ; reverence, refpeci. 

DUTY, tia'-iy. f. That to which a 
man is by any natural or legal obli¬ 
gation bound ; aCb or forbearances 
required by religion or morality ; 
obedience or fubi..i.7ion cine to pa¬ 
tients, governors, or fuperlorr ; r.fl 
of reverence or refpeft; the bufinefs 

^ of a foldier or. guard ; tax, impoil, 

- cuftom, toll. 

DWARF, dwa’rf. f. A man below 
common five of men ; any ani- 
Injal or plaBt below its natural bulk! 
an attendant on a lady' or knight in 
romances ; it is ufed often in com- 

., pofition, as dwarf elder, dwarf ho- 
jteyfuckle. 


DYS 

To DWARF, dwii'rf. v. a. To hin¬ 
der from grov/ing to the natural 
bulk. 

DWARF1SH, d wa'rf-ifli. aDelow 
the natural bulk, low, little. 

DWARF1SHLY, dwa'rf-illi-H. ad. 
Like a dwarf. 

DWAlUiSilNESS, dwii'rf-ifli-nls. f. 
Minuter els of liiture, littienefs. 

To DWELL, dwc!'. v. n. preterite 
Dwelt or D\v hhed. To inha¬ 
bit, to live in a place, to refidc, to 
have a habitation ; to he in anv 
fl;;te cr c'-nciition ; to’bc kufpenJcd 
with altc-iihon ; to fix the mind 
upon to continue long fpeak- 
i n f. 

DWELLER, dwci'-lur. f. An in- 
habit.int. 

DWELLING, dwiV-ling. f. Habi¬ 
tation, abode; flute of life, mode of 
Jiving. 

DWELL1NGHGUAE., dwbl'- 1,'ng- 
honfe. f. The houfc at which one 
lives. 

To DWINDLE. dwind’J. v. n. To 
(brink, to I'.'v bulk, to grow little; 
to degenerate, to fink ; to wv.tr 
awry, u» lof’e health, to grow feeble; 
to f,o] awav, to moulder oiT. 

DY:No, dy'-iog, the participle of 
Dir.. Expiring, giving up the 
ghclt; tinging, giving a new co¬ 
lour. 

DY„ . .-\STY, dy' n&s-ty. f. Govern¬ 
ment, fovere'gnty. 

DYbCRAoY, dL'-kra-fy. f. An un¬ 
equal mi; ture of elements in the 
bioo l or nervous juice, a diilem- 
pe rate re. 

DYSEN EERY, dls'-ftn-ter-f. f. A 
loofencfs wherein very ill humours 
flow' off by ftool, and arc alfo fomc- 
times attended with blood. 

DYSPEPSY, dis'-pcp-fyN f. A dif¬ 
ficulty of digeflion. 

DYSPHONY, dL'-fO-n*. f. A dif- 
ficulty in (peaking. . 

DYSPNOEA, dif-pne-a. f. A dif¬ 
ficulty of breathing. 

DYi pEY, tlis'-ii-ry. C A difficulty 
in making urine. 
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T? ACT I, b'tfii. pron. Either of twc; 

Jj -j < >i-i v one of any number. 

LAG!.!’., c'-gi’ir. a. Sirtirl; with de- 
fi ir, ardently wishing ; hot of dif- 
pr.fi rioo, 'cheraent, ardent ; tjuiu;, 
1'nfv (harp, f. nr, acrid. 

EAGERLY, cA; T-U . ad. Ardently, 

kccniv, {.T-ndy. ’ 

iwAGERNESS, e’-gur-nis. f. Ar¬ 
thur of in-. !ln;>tion ; impetuofity, 

, vehemence, vwkw.ee. 

EAGLE, e'gl. f. A bird cf prey, 
find to be extremely iharp-iighit-b ; 
the flanuard of tJie ancient Ro¬ 
mans. 

EAGLE-EYED, c'g!-IJe. a. Sharp- 
lighted as :m e.'ig.'e. 

EAGLES J Or-iiC’e yl-fone. f. A 
done Said to be fiund at the en¬ 
trance of the holes in which the 
eagles make their nefls. 

E.AGLKT, c'-gilt. f. A young eagle. 

EAGRE, e'-ghr. f. A tire Swelling 
above anot.h r tide, ukfei vablc in 
the river Severn. 

E VR, e r. f. The whole organ of 
audition or hearing ; that pa:t of 
the ear that Stands prominent; 
power of judging of harm.-ny ; the 
Seiko of corn, that part vw.-eh con- 
taius the feed:; : To Sail weather l.y 
the ears, to sight, to fee.fie ; To Set 


who attefb, or can attrft any thing 
as heard by himfeif. 

To EAR, er. v. a. To plow, to 

till. 

To EAR, er. v. n. To ihoot into 

C'l i 

E. c cKD, e'rdT* a. Having ears or 
organs of hearing ; having ears, or 

rip-* earn. 

K. TL, oil'. f. A title of nobility, 
auckntly the big he ft of this nation* 
n..w the third. 

EARL iVJ Ailbid iL, erl'-mi'r-lhll-? f. 
He that has chief care of military 
foiem nities. 

E.k.G ,iiisM, eri'-cum. f. The feig- 
no: v of an eat!. 

1 ." '.wLi ■ s Ebb, er'-ly-nls. f. Quick- 
ncis. <>f any ads ion with refpedl to 
Something eife. 

EA.RLY, 11ly. a. Soon with refpedl 
to f'orneihing clfe. 

E \Ri.Y, tV-’.v. ad. Soon, betimes. 


' x o E-ARM, cm', v. bt. ' To gain as 
the reward or wages of labour; to 
gain, t. ehra-n. __ 

EAEi\EbT, et-nill. a. A?lleilSpM 
any r.fl'cdion, warm, zealous ; in- 1 
tent, fixed, eager. 

EARNEST, er'-niil. Serioufnefs, 
a feiious event, not a jell; the mo¬ 
ney which is given in token that a 


by the cais, to make ilrife, so ra 
ter eiMr-t:. 

E.'.RLLSo, e’r-'.k. a. With-in ; 


earn. 

EAR-RING, e'r-rs-.ig. f. Jewels fet 
in a ring and v, o-n at the cars. 

ALA. RoilGT, e'r~;i i.t. f. Reach of 
the ear. 

F.ARWAX, e'V-w’ks. f. The ce¬ 
rumen or exudr.tRin winch fmears 
the in like of the ear. 

.EARWIG, 3'r-wig. f. A ilieath-Vving- i 
ed infect; a whifp.u-ev. 

EARWiTNEdl?, e’r-wit-JuJ. f. One 


tin is ratified. 

EARN AS : LY,er'-niil-lj-.ad.Warm¬ 
ly, SjTaRionatcly, zcaloufly, impor¬ 
ts t;.!y ; eagerly, detlrouflv. 

I:R-\RN ES'i'i'«iEd t>, cr'-ni 1 1- 1 .]s". f. Ea¬ 
gerness, warmth, vehemence ; fo-‘ 

' licirude. 

EARTH. erth'. f. The element diA- 
tinit from air, fire, or water; the' 
terraqueous globe, the world. 

To EAkTU, e-iii'. v. a. To hide 
in earth ; to cover Jjjvith earth. 

To EARTH, ertu'.C-v. n. To retire 
under ground. 

EARTH- . 
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EARTHBOARD, irth'-bftrd. f. The 
board of the plough that fhakes oft 
the earth. 

EARTHBORN, ertil'-barn. a. Born 
of the earth ; meanly born. 

EARTHBOUND, irth'-bound. a. 

■ Faftened by the preflure of the 
earth. 

EARTHEN, enli'n. a. Made of 
earth, made of clay. 

EARTHFLAX, enii’-flaks. f. A kind 
of fibrous foftil. 

EARTHINESS, crih'-y-nis. f. The 
quality of containing earth, grofT- 
nefs. i 

EARTHLING, erth'-Hng. f. An in¬ 
habitant of the earth, a poor frail 
creature. 

EARTHLY, erih'-tt. a. Not hea¬ 
venly ; vile, mean, fordid ; belong¬ 
ing only to our prelent ftate, not 
fpiritual. 

EARTHNUT, irtft'-’nut. f. A pig¬ 
nut, a root in lhape and fize like a 
nut. 

EARTHQUAKE, erth'-qwake. f. 
Tremor or convulfion of the earth. 

EARTHSHAKING, ertfc'-fha-king. 
a. Having power to lhake the 
earth, or to raife earthquakes. 

EARTHWORM, dnh'-wfirm. f. A 
worm bred under ground ; a mean 
fordid wretch. 

EARTHY, ertll'-y. a. Confining of 

.. earth ; inhabiting the earth, ter- 
reftrial; relating to earth ; not 
mental, grofs, not refined. 

EASE, c'ze. f. Quiet, reft, undif- 
turbed tranquillity ; freedom from 
pain ; facility ; unconllraint, free¬ 
dom from harlhncfs, forced be¬ 
haviour, or conceits. 

To EASE, c'ze. v. a. To free from 
pain ; to relieve ; to afluage, to mi¬ 
tigate ; to relieve from labour ; to 
fet free from any thing that offends. 

■EASEFUL, cze-ful. a. Quiet, 
peaceable. 

EASEMENT, £'ze-m£nt. f. Affift- 
ance, fupport. 

EASlL.y, e'-d-ty. ad. Without dif¬ 
ficulty ; udpjheui pain, without dif- 
turbance ; f ‘ f^^ily, without re¬ 
luctance. . 
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| EASINESS, &'-z!-nIs. f. Freedom 

! from difficulty ; flexibility, readi- 
nefs ; freedom from conftraint; 
reft, tranquillity. * - . 

EAST, e'ft. f. The quarter where 
the fun rifes; the regions in the 
caftern parts of the vVorld. 

EAS'l'ER, d’f-tur. ’ f. The day on 
which the Cbrillian church comme¬ 
morates our Saviour’s rcfurreClion. 

EASTERLY, d'f-ter-iy. a. Coming 
from the parts towards the Eall; 
lying towards the Kail; looking to¬ 
wards the Eaft. 

EASTERN, t-'f-u'tn.' a. Dwelling 
or found in the l.aft, oriental ; go¬ 
ing towards the Eaft; looking to¬ 
wards the Eaft. 

EASTWARD, cll'-wfird. a. Towards, 
the Eaft. 

EASY, d'-zv. a. Not difficult; quiet, 
at' reft, not harafied ; complying, 
unrefifting, credulous ; free from 
pain ; without want of more ; with¬ 
out conftraint, without formality. ■ 

To RAT, c'te. v. a. preterite Are 
or Eat, part. Eat or Eatik. 
To devour with the mouth; to con- 
fume, to corrode; to retract. 

To EAT, c'te. v. n. To go to meals, 
to take meaL, to feed; to take 
food ; to be maintained in food ; 
to make way by corroiioii. 

EATABJ K, e't-ibl. f. • Any thing 
that may be eaten. 

F. A'l EN, e'en. part, pa ft", of To E a t . 

EA'FER, c't-ui. f. One that eats 
any thing ; a corrofive. 

EA’i 1NGHOUSK, c't-Ing- houfe. f. 
A houfe where previhons ate fold 
ready d relied. 

EAVES, e'vz. f. The edges f of the 
roof which overhang the houfe. 

To EAVESDROP, e'vz-drop. v . a. 
To catch what comes lrom the 
eaves, to liften under windows. 

EAVESDROPPER,c'vz-drop-pur. f, 
A lillener under windows. X 

EBB, eb'. f. The reflux of the tide 
towards the fea; decline, decay, 
wade. 

To EBB, eb'. v. n. To flow back- 
towards the fea ; to decline, to deb 
cay, to wade. 

EBEN, 



f f. A hard, heavy, 
* l black, valuable 


EBEN, I ,,, , 

EBON,} 4b ' &n 
wood. 

EBRIETY, S-bri'-4-t^. f. Drunk- 
-cn^ef^, intoxication by ftrong li¬ 
quors. 

EBRIOSITY, £-br£-6s'-i-t£. f. Ha¬ 
bitual drunkennefs. 

EBULLITION, e bil-Iffh'-fin. f. The 
ad of - boiling up with heat j any 
inteftine motion ; effervefcence. 

ECCENTRICAL, 4k-f6n'-trl 


kal. 


i ‘ 


> a. 


ECCENTRICK, ek-fen'-trlk 
Deviating from the center; irre¬ 
gular, a'nomaluus. 

ECCENTRICITY, 4k-fen-trfs'-f- 1 f. 
f. Deviation from a center; ex- 
curfjon from the proper orb. 
ECCIIYMOSIS, ek-k^-mo'-sls.f. Li- 
' vid fpots or blotches in the fkin. 
ECCLESIASTICAL, ek-kle- * 

zy-is'-tl-kil. 

ECCLESIASTICS, ek-kl5-zfr- 
. is'-dk. 

Relating to the church, not civil. 
ECCLESIASTICS, ek-kl5z£-&/- 
tik. f. A perfon dedicated to the 
miniftiies of religion. 

ECHINUS, e-ki'-nus. f- A hedge¬ 
hog; a ihelJfifh fet with prickles; 
with botaniils, the prickly head of 
any plant; in architecture, a mem¬ 
ber or ornament, taking its name 
from the roughnefs of the carving. 
ECHO, ck'-ko. f. The return, or 
repercuffion of any found ; the found 
returned. 

To ECHO, 5k'-k&. v. n. To refound, 
to give the repercuffion of a voice ; 
to be founded back. 

To ECHO, ck'-ko. v. a. To fend 
back 3 voice. 

ECCLAIRC1SSEMENT, 5k-kI4i'- 
siz-ment. f. Explanation, the aCi 
of during up an affair. 

ECLA'T, c-kla'. f. Splendour, Ihow, 
* luftre. 

ECLECTICS, ek-lek'-ilk. a. Se- 
1 leCling, chufing* at will. 
BCLlPSE,_5-klip's. f. An obfeura- 
'tion of the luminaries of heaven ; 
fdarknefs” obfeuration. ' 

T#ECLIPSE, 5-klip's, v. a. To 
Vol. I. 


darken a Iftminary j to 
to cloud ; to obfeure; to diisrface. 

ECLIPTICS, S-klip'-tlk. f. A greafr 
circle of the fphere. 

ECLOGUE, 4kM6g. f. Apalloral 
poem. 

ECONOMY, 5-k4n'-&-m£. f. Tke 
management of a family; frugality, 
diferetion of expence ; difpofxtion 
of things, regulation; the difpofition 
or arrangement of any work. 

ECONOMICS, 5-k6-n6m'-|k. 1 

ECONOMICAL, 5-k&-n6m'-£- > a. 
kil. S 

Pertaining to the regulation of an 
houfehold ; frugal. 

ECSTACY, Zk'f-tLff. f. Any paf- 
ffon by which the thoughts are ab- 
for bed, and in which the mind 
for a time loft; exceffive joy, rap¬ 
ture ; enthuiiafm, exceffive eleva¬ 
tion of the mind ; madnefs, dif— 
tradion. 

ECSTAS1ED, 5k'f-ti-tyd. a. Ra* 
vilhed, enraptured. 

ECSTATICAL, 6k'f-t£t'-I-k4l. I , : 

ECSTAT1CK, ekf-tAt'-Ik. I a * 
Ravifhed, raptured, elevated to ec- 
ftafy; in the higheft .degree of 
joy. 

EDACIOUS, S-d4'-fti&s. a. Eating* 
voracious, ravenous, greedy. 

EDACITY, S-das'-I-tjL f. Voraciouf- 
nefs, ravenoufnefs. 

EDDER, ed'-dur. f. Such fencejyood 
as is commonly put upon the top of 
fences. • 

EDDY, 5d'-d^. f. The water that by 
fome repercuffion, or oppofite wind, 
runs contrary to the main ftreamj 
whirlpool, circular motion. 

EDENTATED,e-d£n'-ti-tId. a. De¬ 
prived of teeth. 

EDGE, 4dzh'. f. The thin or cut¬ 
ting part of a blade ; a narrow 
part riling from a broader ; keen- 
nefs, acrimony ; To fet the teeth on 
edge, to caufe a tingling pain in 
the teeth. 

To EDGE, edzh'. v. a. To Iharp- 
en, to enable to cut; to furniih 
with an edge ; to border with any 
thing, to fringe; to ggafperace, to 
embitter., 

T t To 
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#6 EDGE, AdzV. r. n. To move 
again ft any power. 

EDGED, 4d'zhd<. part. a. Sharp, not 
. blunt. 

EDGING, W'-jlng. f. What is add¬ 
ed to any thing by way of oraa- 
•"itlpht; a narrow lace. 

BDGELESS, Adzh'-lis. a. Blunt, 

■ obtufe, unable to cut. 
EDGETOOL, Adzh'-tol. f. A tool 
made fharp to cut. 

EDGEWISE, Adzh'wize. ad. With 
the edge put into any particular 
direflion. 

EDIBLE, id'-Ibl. a. Fit to be eaten. 
EDICT, S'-dikt. f. A proclamation 
of command or prohibition. 
EDIFICATION, Ad-ff-£-kA'-fhun. f. 
The aft of building up man in the 
faith, improvement in holinefs; 
improvement, inftruftion. 
EDIFICE, Ad'-Lffs. f. A febrick, a 
building. 

EDIFIER, Ad'-J-fl-ur. f. One that 
improves or inftrufts another. 

To EDIFY, dd'-I-f^. v. a. To build; 
to inftruft, to improve; to teach, to 
perfuade. 

EDILE,. S'-dile. f. The title of a 
magiftrate in old Rome. 
EDITION, A-difh'-un. f. Publica¬ 
tion of any thing, particularly of a 
book; republication, with revifal. 
EDITOR, Ad'-I-tur. f. Publifher, he 
that revifes or prepares any work 
for publication. 

To EDUCATE, ed'-u-kAie. v. a. To 
breed, to bring up. 
EDUCATION, ed-fi-ka'-fhfin. f. 

Formation of manners in youth. 
To EDUCE, S-dfi'fe. v. a. To bring 
out, to extraft, 

EDUCTION, S-d&k'-fhftn. f. The 
' aft of bringing any thing into 
view. 

To EDULCORATE, £-dil’-k6-rAte. 

v. a. To fweeten. 
EDULCORATION, 5-dil-k.Vra'- 
fhun. f. The aft of fweetening. 
To EEK, A'k. v. a. To make bigger 
by the addition of another piece; to 
fupply any deficiency. 

EEL, A'l. L- ~A ferpentinc flimy filh, 
that lurks ik mud. 
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E’EN, 4'rt. ad. Contrafted front 

Even. 

EFFABLE, 4f'-flbl. a. Expreffive, 

utterable. 

To EFFACE, Af-fA'fe. v.a.'Tc dt- 
ftroy any form painted or carved ; 
to blot out; to deftroy, to wear 
away. 

EFFECT, If-fi kt'. f. That which 
is produced by an operating caufe; 
confequence, event; reality, not 
mere appearance; in the plural, 
goods, moveables. 

To EFFECT, Af-fAkt\ v. a. To bring 
to pafs, to attempt with fuccefs, to 
achieve; to produce as a caufe. 

EFFECTIBLE, Af-fAk'-tlbl. a. Pcr- 
formable, practicable. 

EFFECTIVE, Af-fek'-tiv. a. Having 
the power to produce eftefts; ope¬ 
rative, aftive; efficient. 

EFFECTIVELY, Af-fAk'-tiv-tt. ad. 
Powerfully, with real operation. 

EFFECTLESS, ef-fekt'-lis. a. With¬ 
out effeft, impotent, ufelefs. 

EFFECTOR, ef fSk'-tir. f. He that 
produces any effeft. 

EFFECTUAL, Af-fek'-tfi-AJ. a. Pro- 
duftive of efFefts, powerful, to a 
degree adequate to the occafion, ef¬ 
ficacious. 

EFFECTUALLY, Af-fAk’-n’i-Al-I£. 
ad. In a manner productive of the 
confequence intended, efficacioufiy. 

To EFFECTUATE, Af-fek'-tu-Ate. 
v. a. To bring to pafs, to fulfil. 

EFFEMINACY, if-fim'-f-ai-ff. f. 
Admilfion of the qualities of a wo¬ 
man, foftnefs, unmanly delicacy; 
lafeivioufnefs, loofe pleafure. 

EFFEMINATE, Af-fAm'-£-nAt. a. 
Having the qualities of a woman, 
womanifh, voluptuous, tender. 

To EFFEMINATE, iF-fim'-^nate. 
v. a. To make womanifh, *o emaf- 
culate, to unman. 

To EFFEMINATE, Af-fAm'-^-nAtes 
v. n. To foften, to melt into wea’c- 
nefs; ' j 

EFFEMINATION, Af-fAm-£-nA^ 
fhAn. f. The ftate of one growjii 
womanifh, the ftate of one emafeu- 
lated or unmanned. I 

To EFFERVESCE, ef-fAr-vAs'. v V. 

Tc 



To generate beat by inteftine no¬ 

tion. 

EFFERVESCENCE, £f-f£r-v£s'- 
senfe. f. The a£t of growing hot, 
• ‘'"'pvoduCtion of heat by inteftine mo¬ 
tion. 

EFFETE, £f-f2'te. a. Barren; w<#rn 
out with age. 

EFFICACIOUS, ef-ty-ld'-rlb&s. a. 
Productive of effefls, powerful to 
produce the confequence intended. 

EFFICACIOUSLY, df-f^ki-lhif-l^. 
ad. Effeftually. 

EFFICACY, ef'-fy-ka-ty. f. Pro¬ 
duction. of the confequence in¬ 
tended. 

EFFIC1ENCE, £f-flfh'-£ns. 1 f 

EFFICIENCY, £f-fiih'-en-ty f 
.The aCt of producing effects, a- 


. gency. 

EFFICIENT, ef-fllh'-£nt. f. The 
caufe which makes effects; he that 
makes, the efFeCtor. 

EFFICIENT, ei-filh'-ent. a. Caufing 
effeCts. 

EFFIGIES, ef-fe'-jes. 7 f. Refem- 

EFFIGY, eP-f)'jy. J blance, i- 
mage in painting or fculpture. 

E FFLOR E S CE NCE ,e 1 -ff6-res'- I 

sens. ( r 

EFFLORESCENCY, f 1 

res'-.en-fy’. J 

Production of flowers; excrefcences 
in the form of flowers; in phyfick. 
the breaking out of fome humours 
in the fkin. 

EFFLORESCENT, ef-fl6-r£s'-s£nt, 
a. Shooting out in form of flowers. 

EFFLUENCE, ef-flu-dnfe. f. That 


which iffues from fome other prin¬ 
ciple. 

F.FFLyVIA, ef-flu'-vya. 1 f 

EFFLUVIUM, £f-flu'-vyfim. J *■ 
Thole fmall particles which are 
continually flying off from bodies. 
EFFLUX, eP-flu; s. f. The aCt of 
, Jrowing out; effuflon; that which 
/*flows from fomething elle, cmana- 
\ tion. . 

LTo EFFLUX, It-Rh k's. v. n. To 
\ run out- 

EFFLUXION, df-fl&k'-fhfin. f. The 
\ ^Ct of flowing out; that which nows 
cot, effluvium, emanation. 


EFFORT, *f-fbrt. 
rious endeavour. 

EFFOSSION,- 4f-f6(h'-An. f, 

aft of digging up from the.ground! 

EFFRONTERY, if-fr^n-ti-tf. f» 
Impudence, fhameleffnefs. 

EFFULGENCE, df-f&l'-jdnfe. ft 
Luftre, brighrnefs, fplendor; 

EFFULGENT, £f-ffii'-j6nt. a. Shi¬ 
ning, bright, luminous 

EFFUM ABILITY, if-ft-mi-hll'-l- 


tf. f. The quality of flying awpy 
in fumes. 

To EFFUSE, ef-fu'ze. v. a. To pour 
out, to fpill. 

EFFUSION, 6f-fu'-zh6n. f. TheaCl 
of pouring out ; wafle, the aft of 
fpilling or fhedding ; the thing 
poured out. 

EFFUSIVE, ef-fu'-slv. a. Pouring 
out, difperfing. 

EF T, eft', f. A newt, an evet. 

EFTSt’ONS, dft-16'nz. ad. Soon 


afterwards. 

To EGEST, e-jeft'. v. a. To throw 
out food at the natural vents. 


EGES'i ION, £-j£s'-t(h4n. f. The 
aft of throwing out the digeiied 
food. 

EGG, £g'. f. That which is laid by 
feathered animals, from which their 
young is produced; the.fpawn or 
fperm of creatures; any thing fa- 
fhioned in the fhape of an egg. 

To EGG, eg', v. a. To incite, to 
inftigate. 

EGLANTINE, £g'-l£n-tlne. f. A 
Ipecies cf rofe; fweet-brier. 

EGOTISM, e'-go-tlzm. f. Too 
frequent mention of a man’s felf. 

EGOTIST, £'-g&-tflt. f. One that 
is always talking of himfelf. 

To EGOTIZE, e'-g&-tlze. v. n. To 
talk muih cl one’s felf. 

EGREGIOUS, S-gr£'-jus. a. Emi¬ 
nent, remarkable, extraordinary ; 
eminently bad, remarkably vici- 


EGREGIOUSLY, &-gr£'-jfif-ty. ad. 

Eminent!v, fhamefuliy. 

EGRESS, e'-gres. f. The aCt of go- 
in o- out of any place, departure. 
EGRESSION, e-grelh'-un. f. The 
aCl of going out. 

Tt 2 EGRET, 
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EKE 

EGRET, 4'-gr4t. f. a’ fowl of the 
heron kind, 

EG RIOT, 4'-gr4-6t. f. A fpecies of 
cherry. 

To EJACULATE, 4-jikU-lite. v.a. 
To throw, to (hoot out. 

EJACULATION, S-jik-fi-lS'-flifin. 
f, A lhort prayer darted out occa- 

~~ fionally; the aft of darting or throw- 

' ing out. 

EjACULATORY,e*-jak"-fi-Ii-tfir'-J- 
,a. Suddenly darted out, fudden, 
hafty. 

To EJECT, e-jiict'. v. a. To throw 
out, to cart forth, to void ; to throw 
out or expel from an office or pof- 
feffion. 

’Ejection, S-jik'-fhiW f. The 

aft of carting out, exptfmon. 

EJECTMENT, 4-jekt'-m4nt. f. A 
legal writ by which any inhabitant 
of a houfe, or tenant of an ertate, 
is commanded to depart. 

EIGHT, £'t. a. Twice four. A word 
of number 

EIGHTH, 4'tth. a. Next in order to 
the fevenrh. 

EIGHTEEN, 4' t4n. a. Twice nine. 

EIGHTEENTH, S'-tenth, a. The 
n^xt in order to the feventeentb. 

EIGHTFOLD, c't-f6!d. a. Eight 

times the number or quantity. 

EIGHTHLY, 6'tih-lJ'. ad. In the 
eighth place. 

EIGHTIETH, 4'-tf-4rJl. a. The 
next in order to the feventy-ninth, 
eightn tenth. 

EIGHTSCORE, 4't-fk6re. a. Eight 
times twentv. 

EIGHTY, S'-ty-. a. Eight times 
ten. 

ETSEL, 4 ? -sIl. f. Vinegar, verjuice. 

El l HER, d'-tlj&r, pron. Whichfo- 
ever of the two, whether one or the 
other; each, both. 

EITHER, e'-thuri ad. A dirtribut've 
adverb, an i we red by Or, either the 
pne or the other. 

EJULATIUN, Sdzh-ft-la'-fhun. f. 
Outcry, lamentation, moan, wail¬ 
ing. 

EKE, i'k. ad. Alfo, likewife, be/ide. 

To EKE, 4’k. v. a. To increafe; to 
fPfPtyf to *!£ deficiencies ; to 


EL D 

protraft, to lengthen; to fpin out 
by ufelefs additions. 

ToELABORATE,S-lab'-i-rJte. v. a. 
To produce with labour; to heighten 
and improve by fucceifive opera¬ 
tions. 

ELABORATE, S-15b'-6-r4t. a. Fi- 

nifhed with great diligence. 

ELABORATELY,*:- !ib'-6-ret-lJ-. ad. 
Laborioufly, diligently, with great 
flu ly. 

ELABORATION, 4'-lib-6-r&"-fh&n. 
f. Improvement by fucceifive ope¬ 
rations. 

To ELANCE, S-Ups'b. v. a. To 
throw, out, to dart- 

To ELAPSE, S lip's, v. n. To pafs 
awav, to glide away. 

ELAsTJCAL,S-iis'-tI-kil. ? a. Ha/- 

ELASTICK, S-las'-tlk. f ingtbe 
power of returning to the form from 
which it is diftorted, fpringy. 

ELASTICITY, 4'-laf-tIs"-sI-t£. f. 

• Forte in bodies, by which they en¬ 
deavour to rcflore themfelves. 

ELATE, e-la'te. a. Fluflied with fuc- 
cefs, lofty, haughty. 

To ELATE, t li'te. v. a. To puff 
up with profperity; to exalt, to 
heighten. 

ELATION, S-li'-fhun. f. Haughti- 
nefs proceeding from fuccefs. 

ELBOW, 41'-ba.' f. The next joint 
or curvature of the arm below the 
flioulder; any flexure or angle. 

ELBOWCHA1R, 41'- bo-tfha're. f. A 

chair with arms. 

El BOWROOM, ei'-bo-rom. f. Room 
to ftretch out the elbows, freedom 
from confinement. 

To ELBOW, 41'-bo. v. a. To pulh 
with the elbow; to pulh, «*o drive 
to diftance. 

To ELBOW, el'-bp. v. n. To jut 
out in angles. 

ELD, 41d'. f. Old age, decrep>ude; 
old people, perfons worn out vcith*' 
years. 

ELDER, el'-dur. a.. Surpafling ano--| 
thei* in years. f 

ELDERS, el'-d&rz. f. Perfons whop: 
age gives them reverence; ances¬ 
tors ; thofe who are older tb.? t ’i 
others; among the Jews, rulers of 

^he 



the people; in the New Teftament, 
ecclefiafticks; among Prefbyterians, 
laymen introduced into the kirk 
polity. 

ELDER, fil'-der. f. The name of a 
tree. 

ELDERLY, £l'-d6r-ty. a. No longer 
young. 

ELDERSHIP, el'-dfir-lhip. f. Senio¬ 
rity, primogeniture. 

ELDEST, fil'-did. a. _ The oldeft, 
that has the right of primogeniture; 
that has lived moil years. 

ELECAMPANE, cl-J-kim-pa'ne. f. 
A plant n'amed alfu llarwort. 

To ELECT, 6- ekt\ v. a. To choofe 
for any office or ufe ; in theology, 
to feleft as an obje& of eternal 

- mercy. 

ELECT, e-lekt'. a. Chofen, taken 
by preference from among others ; 
chofen to an office, not yet in pof- 
feffion; chofen as an objedl of eter¬ 
nal mercy. 

ELECTION, e-lek'-lhfin. f. The 
att of chufing one or more from a 
greater number; thepowerofchoice; 
voluntary preference; the determi¬ 
nation of God by which any were 
fetedled for eternal life; the cere¬ 
mony of a publick choice. 

ELECTIVE, e-lek'-ilv. a. Exerting 
the power of choice. 

ELEC LIVELY, fi-lfik'-tjv-ty. ad. 
By choice, with preference of one 
to another. 

ELECTOR, c-lek'-tfir. f. He that 
has a vote in the choice of any 
officer; a prince who has a voice 
in the choice of the German em¬ 
peror. 

ELECTORAL, e-tek'-to-ril. a. 
Having the dignity of an eledlor. 

ELECTORATE, £-lck'-t6-rate. f. 
TAe territory of an eleflor. 

E-VKCTRE, S-lek'-ter. f. Amber; 

f a mixed metal. 

ELECTRICAL.fi -lik'-trl-kil. ? a. 

ELECTR1CK, fi-lek'-trlk. f At¬ 
tractive without magnetifm; pro¬ 
duced by an eleflrick body. 

ELECTRICITY, S-lek-tris'4t£. f. 

. A property in bodies, whereby, when 
rubbed, they draw fubftances, and 
ppiit fire.. 


ELECTUARY, fi-lfik'-t&4r-f. f. A 
form of medicine made of conferees., 
and powders, in the confidence of 
honey. 

ELEEMOSYNARY, fil-£-m6z'-f- 
nar-y. a. Living upon alms, de¬ 
pend! ng upon charity; given in 
charity. 

ELEGANCE, fii'-fi-ginfe. U. Beau- 

ELEGANCY, cV-h-gin-ff.i ty of 
art, beauty\ without grandeur. 

ELEGANT, fit' S-glnt. a. Pleafin* 
with minuter beauties; nice, not 
c<-arfe, not grofs. 

ELEGANTLY, fil'-fi-g&nt-ty. ad*.: 
In fuch a jnanner as to pleafe witlpp 
out elevation. 

ELEGIACK, el-fi jf-ak. a. Ufcrf 
in elegies, mournful, forrowful. 

ELEGY, fii’-fi-j f. f. A mournful 
fong; a funeral fong; a fhort poem, 
without points or turns. 

ELEMENT, il'-S-mfint. f. The firft 
or condiment principle of any thing; 
the four elements, ufually fo called, 
are earth, fire, air, water, of which 
our world is compofed • the proper 
habitation or fphere of any thing; 
an ingredient, a condiment part; 
the letters of any language; the - 
lowed or Aril rudiments of literature 
or fcience. • 

ELEMENTAL, el-S-mfin'-til. a. 
Produced by fome of the four ele¬ 
ments; arifirig from fird principles. 

ELEMENTARITY, £l-fi-m£n-tir'-l- 
ty. f. Simplicity of nature, abfence 
of competition. 

ELEMENTARY,fil-fi-mfin'-tSr-^. a. 
Uncompounded, having only one 
principle. 

ELEPHANT, fil'-fi-fint. f. The 
larged of all quadrupeds. 

ELEPHANTIASlS.il-fi-fin-tl'-A-sfs. 
f. A fpecies of leprofy. 

ELEPHANTINE, fil-fi-fSn'-tln. a. 
Pertaining to the elephant. 

To ELEVA'l E, il'-fi-vfite. v. a. To 
raife up aloft; to exalt, to dignify; 
to raife the mind with great con¬ 
ceptions. 

ELEVATE, il'-fi-vlte. part. a. Ex¬ 

alted, railed aloft. 

ELEVATION, fil-fi-va'-ihun, f. TJ»e 

aft 
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< *ft of railing aloft ; exaltation* 

, dignity; exaltation of the mind by 
xoble conceptions; the height of 
any heavenly body with refpeft to 
the horizon. 

Elevator, 4i'-s- V a-t4r. f. a 

raifer or lifter up. 

ELEVEN. 4-lev'n. a. Ten and one. 

ELEVENTH, 4-lev'mh. a. The 
next in order to the tenth. 

ELF, 41f. f. plural Elves. A wander¬ 
ing {pint, fuppofed to be feen in 
wild places; a devil. 

BLPHIN, elf-In. a. . Relating to 
fairies; belonging to elves. 

ELFLOCK, elf-16k. f. Knots of hair 
twilled by elves. 

JT© ELICITE, S-lIs'-sIt. v. a. To 

* Alike out, to fetch out by labour. 

ELICIT, S-lis'-slt. a. Brought into 

aft. 

ELICITATION, d'-hY-ty-tr'-fhun. f. 
Is a deducing the power of the will 
into aft. 

To ELIDE, e-li'de. v. a. To break 
in pieces. 

ELIGIBILITY, 4l-i-jl-bll'-l-tf. f. 
Worthinefs to be chofen. 

ELIGIBLE, dl'-I-jibl. a. Fit to be 
chofcn, preferable. 

ELIGIBLENESS, el'-I-jlbl-nls. f. 
Worthinefs to be choien, prefer- 
ablenefs. 

ELIMINATION, tf'-lim-^-n&"-{hun. 

• f. The aft of banilhing, rejeftion. 

ELISION, g-lizh'-hn. f. The aft of 
catting off; diviiion, reparation of 
parts. 

ELIXATION, Lllk-fc'-lhfin. f. The 
aft of boiling. 

ELIXIR, S-lik'-fur. f. A medicine 
made by flrong infufion, where the 
ingredients are aim oft difiblved in 
the menftruom ; the liquor with 
which chymifts tranfmute metals; 
the-extract or quinteftence of any 
thiqg; any cordial. 

ELK, dlk*. f. The elk is a large and 
finely animal of the flag kind. 

ELL, w', f. A meafure containing a 
yard end a quarter. 

ELLIPSIS, 4ljilp'-sis. f. A figure of 
JM$rick» by which fognething is 

Jfjl* ooe; i* geometry, it* oval fi¬ 


gure generated from the feftioa of 
a cone. 

ELLIPTICAL, il-Hp'-tl-kSl. I 
ELLIPTICK, 41-lip'-tlk. | a * 

Having the form of an ellipfiss- 

ELM, 4lm'. f. The name of a tree. 

ELOCUTION, 41-6-ku-fofin. f. 
The power of fluent fpeech ; elo¬ 
quence, flow of language; thepower 
of expreflion or diftion. 

ELOGY, er-o jy. f. Praife, pane- 
gyrick. 

To ELONGATE, §-16ng'-g&te. v. a. 
To lengthen, to draw out. 

To ELONGATE, e-long'-gpte. v.n. 
To go off to a diftance from any 
thing.* 

ELONGATION, £--I&ng- g r-fh&n. f. 
The aft of ftretching or lengthen¬ 
ing itfelf; the (late oi being Wretch¬ 
ed ; diftance; fpace at which one 
thing is diftant from another; de¬ 
parture, removal. 

To ELOPE, S-16'pe. v. a. To run 
away, to break loofe, to efcape. 

ELOPEMENT, e-16'pe-ment.f. De¬ 
parture from jull reftraint. 

ELOPS, e'-lAps. f. A fiftt, reckoned 
by Milton among the ferpents. 

ELOQUENCE, er-6-kw4nfe. f. The 
power of {peaking with fluency and 
elegance; elegant language uttered 
with fluency. 

ELOQUENT, el'-S-kwent. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power of oratory. 

ELSE, el'fe. pronoun. Other, one 
befiden. 

ELSE, 4l'fe. ad. Otherwife; befide, 
.except. 

ELSEWHERE, el'fe-hwSre. ad. In 
any other place; in other places, in 
fome otheT place. 

To ELUCIDATE, 4-Ifi'-sI-dSte. r.a. 
To explain, to clear. 

ELUCIDATION,4-lu-f^-di'-lh>in. f. 
Explanation, expofition, 

ELUCIDATOR, S-lu'-fy-da-tfir. .;' 
Explainer, expofitor, commentator. 

To ELUDE, 6-lft'de. v. a. To efcape 
by ftratagem, to avoid by artifice. 

ELUDIBLE, S-lu'-dlbl. a. . Poffible 
to be eluded. 

ELVES, 4lv'z. f. The plural of, 
Et.». 

ELVE- 



ELVELOCK, &v'-I6k. f. Knots Jn 

the hair. 

ELVISH, il'-vlfh. a. Relating to 
elves, or wandering fpirits. 

ZL* T .1MB ATED, S-lim'-bl-tld. a. 
Weakened in the loins. 

ELUSION, £-lfi'-zhin. f. Anefcape 
from enquiry or examination, an 
artifice. 

ELUSIVE, S-Ii'-siv. a. Praftifing 
elufion, ufing arts to efcape. 

ELUSORY, i-lh'.fhr-f. a. Tending 
to elude, tending to deceive, frau¬ 
dulent. 

To ELUTE, S-lA'ce. v. a. To wafh 

off. * 

Tc ELUTRIATE, g-!u'-try*ate. v.a. 
To decant, to ftrain out. 

ELYS1AN, £-le'-zhan. a. Delicioufly 
fofc and ioothing, exceedingly de¬ 
lightful. 

ELYSIUM, c-l£'-zhum. f. The place 
afiigned by the heathens to happy 
fouls, any place exquifitely plea- 
fant. 

To EMACIATE, S-ma'-GiSte. v. a. 
To wafte, to deprive of fiefh. 

To EMACIATE, e-ma'-fhuie. y. n. 
'I’o lofe flelh, to pine. 

EMACIATION, e'-ma-fha"-fiiin. f. 
The aft of making lean ; the Hate 
of one grown lean. 

EMACUlATION, d'-mik-ft-li"- 
fhiin. f. The aft of freeing any 
thing from fpots or fonlnefs. 

EM AN ANT, e'-mA-n&nt. a. Ifilling 
from fomething clfe. 

EMANATIONTern -inii-mV-fh un. f. 
The aft of iffuing or proceeding 
from any other Jubilance ; that 
which iffues from another fub- 
ftance. 

EMA?NATIVE, e-min'-a-tlr. a. If¬ 
fuing from another. 

To EMANCIPATE, d-man'-sf-pate. 
w-a. To fet free from fervitudc. 

©MANCIPATION, S-min-ti-pii'- 

* fhun. f. The aft of fetcing free, 
deliverance from flavery. 

To EMARGINATE, e-m&'r-jl-nlte. 
v. a. . To take away the margin or 
edge of any thing. 

To EMASCULATE, S-mJs'-kfi-lltte. 

' v. a. To caftrate, to deprive of vi- 
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rilityj to effeminate; to 
unmanly foftnefs. 

EMASCULATION, i-mis-B-^ 
fh&n. f. C aft ration ; effeminacy, 
womanifh qualities. 

ToEMBALE, Im-bH'le. v.a. T« 
make up into a bundle; to bind up* 
to inclofe. 

To EMBALM, Im-bi'm. v, a. To 
impregnate a body with aroma- 
ticks, that it may refill putrefac¬ 
tion. 

EMBALMER, Im-bil'-m&r. f. On* 
that praftifes the art of embalming 
and preferving bodies. 

To EMBAR, Im-bd'r. v. a. To !hut» 
to inclofe; to flop, to hinder by' 
prohibition, to block up. 

EMBARCATION, Im-bir-ki'-Mu, 
f. The aft of putting on (hipboards 
the aft of going on fhipboard. 

EMBARGO, im-ba'r-g&. f. A prof 
hibiticn to pafs, a flop put to 
trade. 

To EMBARK, Im-b&'rk. v. a. To 
put on fhipboard; to engage another 
in any affair. 

To EMBARK, im-bi'rk. v. n. To 
go on fhipboard; to engage in anjf 
affair. 

To EMBARRASS, Im-biV-r&s. v. a; 
To perplex, to diflrefs, to en¬ 
tangle. , 

EMBARRASSMENT, Im-bir'-r&P. 
m6nt. f. Perplexity, entangle¬ 
ment. ■ - r 

To EMBASE, Im-M'fe. v. a. TB 
vitiate; to degrade, to Vilify. r 

EMBASSADOR, im-bas'-si-dfir. ft 
One font on a publick meffage. 

EMBASSADRESS, em-bis'-sl-drlb. 
f. A woman fent on a publick 
meffage. 

EMBASSAGE, em'-bAf-fSje. If. A 

EMBASSY, em'-bdf-tf. f pub¬ 
lick meffage; any folemn meffage. 

To EMBATTLE, Im-bit'l. v.a. TB 
.range in order or array of Battle. 

To EMBAY, Im-b«L'. v. a. To bathe, 
to wet, to wafh; to inclofe in a bay,* 
to-Iand-lock. 

To EMBELLISH, Im r bdl‘-!Hh. v. a. 
To adorn, to beautify. 

( EMBELLISHMENT, hh-bH'-lIlh.- 

mint. 


, m&at. f. Ornament, adventitious 
beauty, decoration. 

JSMBERS, £m'-bfirz. f. without a An¬ 
gular. Hot cinder^ afties not yet 
extinguilhed. 

*MBER-WEEK, im'-bfir-wS'k. f. A 
Week in which an ember day falls. 
The ember days at the four feafons 
. are the Wednefday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the firft Sunday in 
X>entg the feaft of Pentecoft, Sep- 
' tember fourteenth, December thir- 
. teenth. 

ToEMBEZZLE, lm-Wz'l. v.a. To 
appropriate by breach of trull; to 
wade, to fwallow up in riot. 
EMBEZZLEMENT,fm-bez'l-ment. 
f. The aft of appropriating to 
himfelf that which is received in 
trull for another; the thing appro¬ 
priated. 

To EMBLAZE, im-bl&'ze. v a. To 
adorn with glittering embellilh- 
ments; to blazon, to paint with 
. enligns armorial. 

To EMBLAZON, Im-blaz'-un. v. a. 
To adorn with figures of heraldry; 
to deck in glaring colours. 

Emblazonry, lm-biiz'-un-r^. f. 

Piftures upon Ihields. 

EMBLEM, £m'-bl£m. f. Inlay, ena¬ 
mel; an occult reprefentation, an 
allufive pifture. 

To EMBLEM, dm'-bI6m. v.a. To 
xeprefent in an occult or allufive 
manner. 

EMBLEMATICAL, £m-ble- 
mit'-l-kil. 

EMBLEMATICK, im-ble- 
xnil'-Ik. 

Comprifing an emblem, allufive, 
. occultly reprelen-tative ; dealing in 
emblems, ufjng emblems. 
EMBLEMATICALLY, dm-blS- 
m4t'-f-k4l-y'. ad.. In the manner 
of emblems, allufively. 
EMBLEMATISE, £m-bl£m'~i-tfit. 

f. Writer or inventor of em- 
. blems. 

EMBOLISM, 4m'-b&-llzm. f. Inter- 
calation,infertion of days or years 
to prpddcfjTegularity and equation 
of time; me time infeued, interca- 
latorytiaw. # ’ • ' 



I EMBOLUS; 4m'-b&*lfis. f. Any 
thing inferted and afting in ano¬ 
ther, as the fucker in a pump. 

To EMBtDSS, Im-b6s'. v. a. To 
form with protuberancesS.tOjgB**; 
grave with relief or riling work; to 
inclofe, to include, t® cover. 

EMBOSSMENT, im-fe&s'-n^nt. f. 
Any thing Handing out from the 
reft, jut, eminence; relief, riling 
work* 

To EMBOTTLE, Im-bAt'l. v a. To 
include in bottles, to bottle. 

To EMBOWEL, im-bow'-II. v. a. 
To deprive of the entrails. 

To EMBRACE, Im-brSTe. v.a. To 
hold fondly in the arms, to fqueeze 
in kindnefs; to feize ardently or 
eagerly, to lay hold on, to wel¬ 
come; to comprehend, to take in, J 
to encircle; to comprife, to inclofe, 
to contain. 

To EMBRACE, Im-br4'fe. v. n. To 
join in an embrace. 

EMBRACE, im-bi a'/e. f. Clafp, 
fond preffure in the arms, hug. 

EMBRACEMENT, lm-br4'fe-ment. 
f. Clafp in the arms, hug, em¬ 
brace; Hate of being contained, in- 
clofore; conjugal endearment. 

EMBRACER, Im-bri'-f&r. f. The 
perfon embracing. 

EMBRASURE, em-bri-zhS'r. f. 
Anaperture in the wall, battlement. 

ToEMBROCATE,em'-bro-kate. v.a. 
To rub any part difeafed with me¬ 
dicinal liquors. 

EMBROCATION, £m-br&-ki'-lh&n. 
f. The aft of rubbing any part dif- 
eafed with medicinal liquors; the 
lotion with which any diieafed part 
is wiifhcd* 

To EMBROIDER, Im-broi'-dur. v.a. 
To border with ornaments, to de¬ 
corate with figured work. 

EMBROIDERER,Im-broi'-d£-rTr. f. 
One that adorns cloaths with neelh' 
work. V 

EMBROIDERY, Im-broi’-dS-r^. f. 
Figures raifed upon a ground, va¬ 
riegated needlework; variegation, 
diverfity of colours. 

To EMBROIL, Im-brol'l. v.'a. To 
difturb, to confufe, to diftraft. * . 

To 



To EMBROTHEC/Im-bruth'-il. v.a. 

To indofe in a brothel. 
EMBRYO, ’£m-bry&'. ) f. The cff- 

EMBRYON, em'-bryon. J fpring-yet 
unfinilhed in the womb; the ftate 
of arty thing yet not fit for produc¬ 
tion, yet unfinilhed. 
EMENDABLE, 6-men'-d&b!. a. Ca¬ 
pable of emendation, corrigible. 
EMENDATION, c'-men-da"-fhun. 

f. Correction, alteration of any 
• thing from worfe to better; an al¬ 
teration made in the text by verbal 
criticifrn. 

EMKNDATOR, e'-men-rbV'-tir. f. 

A correftor, an improver. 
EMERALD, em'-ii raid. f. > A green 
precious Hone. 

To EMERGE, e-mt'rj'e. v. n. To 
■ * i ilb out of any thing in which it 
is covered ; to rile, to mount 
from a Hate of oppreffion or obfeu- 
r ity. 

EMERGENCE, e-mer'-jenfe. 7 . 
EMERGENCY, e-mer'-jcn-ly. 1 
The act of riling out of any Hold 
by which it is covered ; the aft of 
riling into view; any Bidden occa- 
fion, unexpected cafualty; prefiing 
nerefiity. 

EMERGENT, e-mer'-jent. a. Riling 
out of that which overwhelms and 
obfeures it; riling into view or no¬ 
tice ; proceeding or ilfuing from 
any thing; fudden, unexpectedly 
cafual. 

EMEROIDS, em'-roidz. f. Painful 
fwellings of the Iternorrhoidal veins, 
piles. 

EMERSION, e-mer'-lhun. f. The 
time when a liar, having been ob- 
feured by its too near approach to 
the iiin, appears again. 

EMERY, em'-er-y. f. Emery is an 
iron ore. It is prepared by grind¬ 
ing *n mills. It is ufeful in cleaning 
aryl 'polilhing lteel. 

E,METICAL, S-mit'-f-kil. J a.Hav- 
RMETICK, e-m&i'-Jk. J _ ing 
the quality of provoking vomits. 
EMETIC ALLY, S-mCt'-l-kilty: lad. 
k In fuch-a manner as to provoke to 
* vomit.- , 

MM1CATJON, £'-ml-ka"-lhun. f. 
Vol. I. 


Sparkling, flying off in fmatl par¬ 
ticles. 

EMICTION, S-mlk'-lhun. f. Urine;' 

To EMIGRATE, Sm'-m^-gr^te. v.n. 
To remoyfe from one place to ano¬ 
ther. 

EMIGRATION, S' ; ml-gra"-Ih&n. f. 
Change of habitation. 

EMINENCE, 6m'-£-nenfe. 7 - 

EM1NENCY,. em'-^-nen-ty. f u 

Lofdnefs, height; fummit, higheft 
part; exaltation, conlpicuoufnefs, 
reputation, celebrity; fupreme de¬ 
gree ; notice, diftinftion; a title 
given to cardinals. 

EMINENT, £m'ty-n£nt. a. High; 
lofty; dignified, exalted; confpi- 
cuous, remarkable. 

EMINENTLY, £rn'-£-nSnt-W. ad. 
Confpicuoully, in a manner that 
attracts obfervation ; in a high de¬ 
gree. 

EMISSARY, ^m'-If-fer-rjL f. One 
fent out on private mefilrges, a fpy, 
a fecrct agent; one that emits or 
fends out. 

EMISSION, e-milh'-un. f. The aft 
of fending out, vent. 

To EMIT, S-mlt'. v. a. To fend 
forth; to let fly, to dart; to iflhe 
out juridically. 

EMMET, em'-mit. f. An ant, a 
pi fm ire. 

ToEMMEW, Im-mu. v.a. To mew 
or coop up. 

EMOLLIENT,S-m61'-lyent. a. Soft¬ 
ening, fuppling. 

EMOLLIENTS^ S-mul'-Iy£nts. f. 
Such things as Iheath and feften the 
afperities of the humours, and re¬ 
lax and fupple the folids. 

EMOLLITION, 6-m61-Hlh'-fin. f. 
The aft of foftening. 

EMOLUMENT, C-mui'-u-ment. £. 
Profit, advantage. 

EMOTION, S-mb'-fh&n. f. Difturb* 
ance of mind, vehemence of psf-. 
lion. 

To EMPALE, Im-pS'Ie. v. a. To 
fence with a pale; to fortify; taf ■ 
inclofe, to Ihut in ; k to put to death ’ 
by fpitting on a flake fixed upright. 

EMPANNEL, ita-pia'-nil. f. The 
writing or entering the names of a 
U u jury 
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jury into a fchedule by the fheriff, 

, which he has fummoned to appear. 

ToEMPANNEL, 1m -pan'-nil. v. a. 
To fummon to fervc on a jury. 

To EMPASSION, im-pdlh'-un. v. a. 
‘To move with paffion, to affedl 
ftrongly. 

To EMPEOPLE, Im-pu'pl. v. a. 
To form into a people or commu¬ 
nity. 

• tMPERESS, t-mp'-pris. f. A woman 
inveded with imperial power; the 
queen of an emperor. 

EMPEROR, emp'-pJ-rir. f. A mo¬ 
narch of title ahd dignity fuperior 
to a king. 

EMPERY, dmp'-pe'-r£-. f. Empire, 
fovertign command. A woid out of 
ufe. 

EMPHASIS, dm'-fa-sls. f. A re¬ 
markable itrefs laid upon a word or 
fentencc. 


EMPIIAT1CAL, em-fat'-Ik-al.-I 
EM PH A VICK, em-f&t'-ik. j a ‘ 

Forcible, ftrong, driking. 
EMPHATICALLY, dni-f&t'-Lk&l-v’. 


ad. Strongly, forcibly, in a its iking 
manner. 


To EMP1ERCE, Jm-pers'e. v. a. To 
pierce into, to enter into by violent 
nppulfe. 

..EMPIRE, em’-pyr. f. Imperial 
power, fupreme dominion ; the re¬ 
gion over which dominion is ex¬ 
tended; command over any thing. 
EMPIRICK, em'-pe-iik. f. A trier 
or experimenter, fuch perfons as 
have no true knowledge of phyfical 
pradtice, but venture upon obferva- 
tion only; a quack. 

EMPIRICAL, dm-per'-i-kil. I 
EMPIRICK, brn-pdr'-ik. S 

Verfed in eitptiriments ; known 
only by experience, pradtifed only 
by rqte. 

EMPIRICALLY, jggupbr'-i- kdl-1*. 
ad. EvpeiimentfS^, according tu 
experience ; without rational 
grounds; in the manner of a 
-quack. • ■ 

EMPJRICISJVttjBteip^i'-i-sfzm. f. 
Dependence^UPPUfcerience without 
knowledge or «(*iqaackery. 
EMPLASTER", &j-pMs'-tur. f. An 
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application to a fore of an oleagi¬ 
nous or vifeous fubftance, fpread 
upon cloth. 

To EMPL ASTER, Im-plas'-tur. v.a.. 
To cover with a plafter. * 

EMPLASTICK, im-plas'-tik. a. 
Vifeous, glutinous. 

ToEMPLEAD, im-pled. v.a. To 
indidt, to prefer a charge agninft. 

To EMPLOY, Im-ploy'- v. a. To 
bufy, to keep at work, to exercife; 
to ufe as an inllrument; to corn- 
million, to intrult with the manage - 
ment of any affairs ; to fill up with 
bufinefs; to pafs or fpend in bufi- 
nefs. 

EMPLOY, im-ploy'. f. Bufinefs, 
objedt of induliry; publick office. 

EMPLOYABLE, Im-pioy'-abl. ■> • 
Capable to be ufed, proper for ufe/ 

EMPLOYER, Im-ploy'-ur. f. One 
that ufes or caufes to be ufed. 

EMPLOYMENT, Im-ploy'-mcnt. f. 
Bufinefs, object of indultry ; the 
date of being employed; office, pod 
of bufinefs. 

To EMPOISON, Int-poi'zn. v. a. 
To dedroy by poifon, to deitroy by 
venomous f od or drugs; to taint 
with poifon, to envenom. 

EM POISONER, im-poi'z-nur. f. 
One who deilroys another by pc.i- 
fon. 

EM P OI SONM E NT, I m-poi'zn - 

incut. f. The practice of deilroy- 
ing bv poifon. 

EMPORET1CK, etn-pb-rdt' Ik. a. 
That which is ufed at markets, or 
in merchandize. 

EMPORIUM, em-ph'-ryum. f. A 
placeof merchandize, amart, a com¬ 
mercial city. . 

To EMPOVER1SH, Im-pov'-er-ilh. 
v. a. To make poor, to reduce to 
indigence; to leflen fertility. 

EM PC VERISHER, i m-piv^-idi- 
ur. f. One that makes others pbpr; 
that which impairs fertility. 

EMPOVERISHMENT, im-piv'-br-' 
ffii-mdnt. f. Diminution, cau ft of 
poverty, wade. 

To .EMPOWER, Im-pow'-ur. v. i . 

• To authorife, to commiflion ; y,o 

enable. 
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EMPRESS, emp'-pris. f. The queen 
of an emperor; a female inverted 
with imperial dignity, a female fo- 
vereign. 

, EMPRISE,’ cm-pri'ze. f. Attempt 
of danger, undertaking of hazard, 
enterprife. 

EMPTIER, cmp'-t^-Ar. f. One that 
empties, one that makes any place 
void. * 

EMPTINESS, emp'-ty-nis. f. The 
/Late of being empty ; a void fpace, 
vacuity ; unfatisfaClorinels, inabi¬ 
lity to fill up the deiires; vacuity of 
hi*d, want of knowledge. 

E MPT JON, cmp'-fliAn. f. The aft 
of purchaling. 

EMPTY, cmp'-tT a. Void, having 
nothing in it, not full; unfatisfac- 
tory, unable to fill the mind or 
defirer ; without any thing to car¬ 
ry, unburthened ; vacant of head, 
ignorant, unflJlful ; without fub- 
ft.tnee, without folidity, vain. 

To EMPTY, emp'-ty. v. a. To eva¬ 
cuate, to exhaull. 

To EMPURPLE, im-purp'J. v. a. 
'I'o make of a purple colour. 

To EMPUZZLK, Im-pAz'l. v. a. 
To perplex, to put to a iiand. 

EMPYEMA, cin-py-r'-mi. f. A 
colleftion of purulent matter iti any 
part whatfoever, get:era!ly ufed to 
fignify that in the cavity of the bread 
only. 

EMPYREAL, cm-pi'-rva!. a. Form¬ 
ed of the element of fire, refined 
b 'vond aerial. 

EMPYREAN, cm-pJ-te'-in. f. The 
liigi.ert heaven where the pure e!r- 
mtiu of lire is fuppofed to lub 
lilt. 

EMPYREUM, em-p’T-ryii:n. 1 , 

EM PYREUM A, em-py ru'-ma. f K 
The burning of any matter in boil¬ 
ing or diftillation. 

EJvlPYREUMATICAL, em-py-m ■ 
’mat'-1 -kAl. a. Having the linell 
or talte of burnt fuoltauces. 

EM P YROSJS,tm-py-ro'-sis. f. Con¬ 
flagration, general fire. 

>To EMULATE, em'-u-late. v. a. 
To rival; to imitate with hope of 
equality, or fuperior excellence ; 


to be equal to; to rife to equality 

with. 

EMULATION, Am-u-luMhAnl f. Ri¬ 
valry, defire of fuperiority; con tell, 
contention. 

EMULATIVE', em'-u-Id-tiv. a. In¬ 
clined to emulation, rivalling, dif- 
pofed to competition. 

EMULATOR, em'-A-lA-tur. f. A 
rival, a competitor. 

To HMUhGE, e-maldzh'. v. a. To. 
milk out. 

EMULGENT, e-mul'-jent. a. Milk- 
ing or draining out. 

EMULOUS, em'-u-lAs. a. Rival¬ 
ling, engaged in competition; de- 
firous of fuperiority, defirous to rife 
above another, defirous of any ex¬ 
cellence poflefied by another. 

EMULOUSLY, em'-A-lAf-ty. ad. 
With defire of excelling or outgo¬ 
ing another. 

EMULSION, 6-mul'-fhun. _ f. A 
form of medicine, by bruifing oily 
feeds and kcrnils. 

EMUNCTOR1ES, S-mAnk'-tAr-£z. 
f. Thole parts of the body where 
any thing cxcrementitious is fepa- 
rated and collefted. 

To ENABLE, In i'bl. v. a. To 
make able, to confer power. 

To ENACT, in-akt'. v. a. To eila- 
blilh, to decree; to reprefent bjP* 
aft ion. 

ENACTOR, fn-Ak'-tAr. f. One that 
forms decrees, or ert.tblifhes laws; 
one who pra:tiies or performs any 
thine. 

EN ALL AGE, An-AI'-la-jA. f. A fi¬ 
gure in grammar, whereby there 
is a . hange either of a pronoun, 
as when a pofleiiive is put for 
a relative, or when one mood 
or te tie of a verb is put for an¬ 
other. 

To LN A M11U8IT, in-Am'-bftih. v. a. 
To hide in am built, to hide with, 
hoililc intention. 

To ENAMEL, In-am'-il. v. n. To 
inlay, to variegate with colours. 

To ENAMEL, in-am'-il. v. n. To 
praftife the ufe of enamel. 

ENAMEL, in-am'-Jl. f. Anything 
enamelled, or variegated with co- 
U u 2 lour*. 
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lours inlaid; the fubftance inlaid in 
other things. 

ENAMELLER, in-im'-il-lir. f. 

One that pra&ifes the art of ena¬ 
melling. 

To ENAMOUR, In-im'-ir. v.a. To 
inflame with love; to make fond. 

ENARRATION, c-nar-ru'-fhun. f. 
Explanation. 

ENARTHROSIS, dn-ar-ttiro'-tis. f. 

j The infertion of one bone into an¬ 
other to form a joint. 

EN AT ATI ON, e'-na-ta"-flu':n. f. 

'i'he ad of fwimining out. 

To ENCAGE, in-k;Vje, v. a. To 
ihut up as in a cage; to coop up, 
to confine. 

To ENCAMP, in-kimp ! . v. n. To 
fitch tents, to lit down for a time 
in a march. 

To.ENCAMP, in-kamp'. v.a. To 
form an army into a regular camp. 

ENCAMPMENT,in-kamp'-ment. f. 
The ad of encamping, or pitching 
tents; a camp, tents pitched in 
order. 

To ENCAVE, In-Ua've. v. a. To 
, hide as in a cave. 

To ENCHAFE, Iri-tlhii'fe. v. a. To 
enrage, to irritate, to provoke. 

To ENCHAIN, {n-tfh&'ne. v. a. To 
fallen with a chain, to hold in 
chains, to bind. 

To ENCHANT, in-tlhdnt'. v.a. To 
fubdue by charms or fpells; to de¬ 
light in a high degree. 

ENCHANTER, In-tfhan'-tfir. f. A 
magician, a ibreerer. 

• ENCHANTINGLY, in-tfhan’-tjng- 

1^. ad. With the force of enchant¬ 
ment. 

ENCHANTMENT,In-t(hant'-mdnt. 
f. Magical charms, fpells, incan¬ 
tation ; iirefiftible influence, over- 
powering delight. 

• ENCHANTRESS, in-tfban'-tris. f. 

, 5^ A forcerefy, a woman vei led in ma¬ 
gical arts; a Ionian whole beauty 
nr excellencies give irrefitlible in¬ 
fluence. 

To ENCHASE, fn ; tiM'fe. v.a. To 
infix, to enclofe in any other body 
. fa*as to be held fill, but; not con- 


To ENCIRCLE, In-ferk'l. v. a. To 
furround, to environ, to inclofe in 

' a ring or circle. 

ENCIRCLET,In-ferk'-Ht.f. Acircle, c 
a ring. 

ENCLITTCKS, in-klit'-lks. f. Par¬ 
ticles which throw back the accent 
upon the foregoing fyllable. 

To ENCLOSE, In-kl6'ze. v. a. To 
part from things or grounds com¬ 
mon by a fence; to environ, to en¬ 
circle, to furround. 

ENCLOSER, in-klo'-zur. f. One 
that encloles or feparates common 
fields in feveral diftin& pfoperties; 
any thing in which another is in- 
clofed. 

ENCLOSURE, in-khV-zhfir. f. The^ 
ad of enclofing or environing aiTy* 
thing; the reparation of common 
giounds into dillind pofleilions ; the 
appropriation of things common ; 
Hate of being Ihut up in any place ; 
the fpace enclofea. 

ENCOMIAST, In-kY-myafl. f. A 
pam gvrift, a praifer. 

ENCOMIASTICAL/m-ko-my - 
as'- ri-kill - ’ ! 

E N COMfASTICIv, in-k.Vmj- f a ‘ 
ds'-tlk. J 

Panegyrical, containing praife, be¬ 
llowing praife. 

ENCOMIUM, In-ku-myum. f. Pa- 
negyrick, praile, elogy. 

To ENCOMPASS, In-kum'-pas. v.a. 
To enclofe, to encircle; to go round 
any place. 

ENCOMPASSMENT, in-kum'-paa- 
ment. f. Circumlocution, remote 
tendency of calk. 

ENCORE, bng-ku're. ad. Again, 
once mere. • 

ENCOUNTER, in-koun'-tfir. f. 
Duel, Angle fight, conflid ; battle, 
fight in which enpmies ruft£ again ft 
each other; fudden meeting 14 * ca- 
fual incident. **< 

To ENCOUNTER, in-koun'-tir* 
V- a. To meet face to face ; to 
meet in a hoftile manner, to rulh 
againft in conflid; to'attack; rb 
oppofe; to meet by accident. - 

To ENCOUNTER, In-kounVur. 
v, n. To rulh together in a hoftilc 

manner; 
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manner; tpconflift; to engage, to 
fight; to meet face to face; to come 
together by chance. 

ENCOUNTERER, in-koon'-ter-ir. 
f. Opponent, antagonift, enemy; 
one that loves to accoft others. 

To ENCOURAGE, in-kur'-rldzh. 
v. a. To animate, to incite to any 
thing; to give courage to, to fup- 
port the fpirits, to embolden; to 
mife confidence, to make confident. 
E NCOUR A GE M E N T, In -k A rC 

ridzh-ment. f. Incitement to any 
aflion or pra&ice, incentive; favour, 
countenance, fupport. 

LNCOURAGER, In-kiir'-nVxh-ur. 
f. One that fupplies incitements to 
any thing, a favourer. 

To ENCROACH, In-kr6'tfh. v. n. 
To make invafions upon the right 
of another; to advance gradually 
and by Health upon that to which 
one has no right. 

ENCROACHER, In-krcV-tfhur. f. 
One who feizes the pofl’cffion of .an¬ 
other by gradual and filent means; 
one who makes How and gradual 
advances beyond his rights. 

KNCROACHM E NT, in-botfly 
nu-nt. f. An unlawful gathering 
in upon another man; advance into 
the territories or rights of another. 

lb ENCUMBER, In-kum'-bur. v. a. 
To clog, to load, to impede ; to load 
with debts. 

ENCUMBRANCE, In-kum'-brAns. f. 
Clog, load, impediment; burthen 
upon an eilate. 

ENCYCLICAL, en-sik'- H-kAl. a. 

Circular, lent round through a large 
. region. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA, 4n-sI-kI6-pe'- 
dyA. f. The circle of fciences, the 
round of learning. 

ENCYSTED,en-sis'-tid. a. Enclofed 
_ : ;i 'a veficle or bag, 

iCND, end', f. The extremity of any¬ 
thing; the conclufion or ccflatiori 
of any thing; the conclufion or lafl 
part of any thing; ultimate ftate, 
final doom ; final determination, 
conclufion of debate or deliberation; 
death; abolition, total lofs; frag¬ 
ment, broken piece; purpofe, in¬ 


tention ; thing intended, final 
fign; An end, ere&, as his hair 
Hands an end. 

To END, £nd'. v. a. To terminate, to 
conclude, to finifh; to deflroy, to 
put to death. 

To END, end', v. n. To come to aa 
end; to conclude, to ceafe. 

ToENDAM AGE, In-dAm'-idzh*v.a. 
To mifehief, to prejudice,’ to 
harm. 


ENDAMAGEMENT,en-dam'-Idzh- 
ment. fi. Damage, lofs. 

To ENDANGER, In-da'n-jfir. v. a. 
To put into hazard, to bring into 
peril; to incur the danger of, to 
lisz^ii d . 

To ENDEAR, In-de'r. v. a. To 
make dear, to make beloved. 

ENDEARMENT, in-de'r-m£nt. f. 
The caufe of love, means by which 
any thing is endeared ; the Hate of, 
being endeared, the Hate of being 
loved. 

ENDEAVOUR, in-dev'-fir. f. La¬ 
bour directed to fome certain end. 

To ENDEAVOUR, in-dev'-fir. v. n. 
To labour to a certain purpofe. 

To ENDEAVOUR, in-dev'-ur. v.a. 
To attempt, to trv. 

ENDEAVOURER, xn-dev’-fir-ur. f. 
One who labours to a certain end. 

ENDECAGON, en-dek'-A-g<An. f. 
A plain figure of eleven fides and 
angles. 

ENDEMrAL, en-de'-myal. 

EN D EMI CAL, en-dAm'-^-kAl 

ENDEMICK, en-dcm'-Jk. 

Peculiar to a country, ufed of any 
dife.-fe that affeds feveral people 

. together in the fame country, pro¬ 
ceeding from fome caufe peculiar to 
the country where it reigns. 

To ENDENJZE, en-den'-iz. v. a. 
To make free, to cnfranchife. 

To ENDICT, l , ... \ v. a. To 

ToENDITE, j in ' dite ' { charge 
any man by a written accufation 
before a court of juflice, *as he was 
Audited for felony ; to draw up, to 
compofe; to dilate. 

END1CTMENT, | In-dl'te- 


■h 


C 


END1TEMENT, { ment. 

A bill or declaration made in form 

of 





of law, fot the benefit of the com¬ 
monwealth. 

ENDIVE, en'-dly. f. An herb, fuc- 

cory. 

ENDLESS, £nd'-Hs. a. Without end, 
without conciufion or termination ; 
infinite in duration, perpetual; in- 
ceffant, continual. 

ENDLESSLY, end'-lcf-tf. ad- Jn- 

• celEintly, perpetually; without ter- 

‘ minaticn of ierpth. 

ENDLESSNESS^ cud'-!cf-r;is. f 

‘ Perpetuicv, citdicfs duration ; the 
quality of being round without an 
end. 

ENDLONG, end'-long. ad. In a 
Untight line. 

LNDMOST, end'-rr uft. a. Remotefl, 
furthell, at the further end. 

To ENDORSE, in dd'rfe. v. a. To 
regifter on the back of a writing, 
to fupei feribs ; to cover on the back. 

FNDCfRSETvIF. N T, in-'.bVrfe-monr. 
f. Superfcription, writing on the 
back; ratification. 

To ENDOW, in-dow’. v. a. To en¬ 
rich with portion; to fupply with 
any external goods; to enrich with 
any eyi e’ience. 

ENDOWMENT, Jo-dow'-ment. f. 
Wealth bellowed to any perfon or 
ofe ; the he flu wing or alluring a 
dower, the fitting: forth or levering 
a fufficient portion for perpetual 
maintenance, gifts of native 

To ENDUE, in-tiu'. v.a. To Supply 
with mental evcc’ler.cit s. 


ENDURANCE, In-diV-r.lr.fe. f. Con- 
, tinuanr.e, laltingn: !s. 


b ENDURE, 


e. 

V. 3. 

To 

bear, to un 

derge. 

to 

fuflain. 

tc. 

fupport. 

, Jn-dt.' 




o ENDURE 

re. 

v. n. 

To 

lalt, to fern 

ain, to 

continue; 

to 


- brook, to bear. 

ENDURliP, Jdu'-rur. f. One that 
can bear or utidure, fudainer, Aif- 
. ferer; continuer, laller. 
ENDWfS-E, cnd'-wlze. ad. ' Er.rt'y, 
on end. 

ENEMY, en'-S-m^. f. A publick 
> fbe ; a p.ivnte opponent, r,n anta- 
goi.ili; one that difiikes ; in Uieo- 
T logy, the fiend, the devil. 


ENERGETICK, fi-nir-j£t'-Jk. 3 , 
Forcible, adtive, vigorous, effica¬ 
cious. 

ENERGY, dn'-dr-jd. f. Power; 

force, vigor, efficacy; faculty, opc- 
' ration. 

To ENERVATE, fi-r.iV-vilte. v.a. 
To weaken, to deprive of force. 

ENERVATION, e'-ner-vaAflu’in. f. 
‘l i e art of weakening; the ftate of 
Lt ’r,weakened, effeminacy. 

To K:\ERVE, c-nerv'. v.a. To 
weaken, to break the force of, to 
cruft). 

To ENFEEBLE, In-fc'bl. v.a. To 
weaken, to enervate. 

To ENFEOFF, tn-fe'f. v. a. To 
invell with any dignities or pofief- 
fions. A law term. 

ENFEOFFMENT, in-AVf-mint. *f;~ 
The art of enfeoffing; the inftrumeut 
or deed bv whi.h one is inveiied 
with poiTcilirns. 

To KNFET'i ER, fn-feE tur. v. a. 

, To bind in fetters; to enchain. 

ENFILADE, en-fl-Ja'de. f. A limit 
paffage. 

To ENFILADE, on-fy-l;Yde. v. a. 
To pierce in a right line. 

To ENFORCE, in-f<Vrfe. v.a. To 
ilrengthen, to invigorate; to putin 
art by violence; to utge with ener¬ 
gy; to compel, to ci.nlrr.iin 

ENFORCEDLY, hi-f<Vr-led-ly. ad. 
liy violence, not voluntarily, not 
Ipontaneouilv. 

ENFORCEMENT,Jn-ffi'rfe-im’nt. f. 
An aft of violence, compullion, 
toicc ofTcted ; fundtion, that whicU 
gives force to a law ; prclling exi¬ 
gence. 

ENFORCER, {n-f.Yr-ffir f. Com- 
pei.'er, one who effedts by vio'cnce. 

To ENFRANCHISE, ni-fr.W-tffi.V.. 
v. a. To admit to the privileges of 
a freeman ; to fet free from /Every ; 
to fiee or releafc from cuftodys. t« 
denifen. 

F.N FRA NCHISEMENT, in-RAn'- 
tfhist-ment. f. lneelliture of the 
privileges of denifen ; releafe from 
prifon or from navery. 

ENFVROZEN, ia-fr&'zn. part. Con-' 
gealed with cold. 

To 



To ENGAGE, In-ga'je. v. a. To 
impawn, to ftake; to enlift, to bring 
into a party; to embark in an af¬ 
fair, to enter in an undertaking; 
to unite, to attach ; to induce, to 
win by pleafing means, to gain; to 
bind by any appointment or con¬ 
tract ; to feizc by the attention ; to 
employ, to hold in bulinefs; to en¬ 
counter, to fight. 

1 o ENGAGE, In-ga'je. v. n To 
conflict, to figfr ; to embark in any 
bufinefs, to cttiili in any party. 

EKGAGEMliN'r, in-ga'je-mcnt. f. 
The ac.t of engaging, impawning, 
o* making liable to debt; obliga¬ 
tion by contract; adherence to a 
party or c.iufc, partiality; <;mpioy- 
,nr:iit of the atfCi.tion ; light, con¬ 
flict, battle; ob:!'; ition, motive. 

To KNGAOL, in jade. v.a. io im- 
prifon, to confine. 

To ENGARlilSON, in-gar'-i [f-tin. 
v. a. To protcit by a garrilbn. 

To ENGENDER, in-jen'-dur. v. a. 
To beget between dilrctent fexes ; 
to produce, to form ; to excite, to 
canfe, to produce; to hiiim forth. 

To ENGENDER, In jon -ib.ir. v. n. 
To be caultd, to be produced. 

ENGINE, e i' jin. f. Any mecha¬ 
nical complication, in which vari¬ 
ous movements and parts concur to 
one efi'eit; a military machine ; an 
jnJlrument to thro ■ water upon 
burning houios ; any means nfed to 
bring to pals; an agent for an¬ 
other. 

ENGINEER, en-ji-ne'r. f. One 
who manages engines, one v/ho di¬ 
rects the artiilm-y of an army. 

ENGINERY, cn'-jin jv. f, The art 
of managing artillery; engines of 
war, .irtiliety. 

To ENGIRD, In-geri'. v. a. To 
encircle, to lurround. 

ENGLE, ing'gl. 1‘. A gaJl, a put, a 
bubble. 

ENGLISH, ing'-gHih. a. Belonging 
to England. 

.To ENGLUT, in-glut', v. a. To 
fwallow up; to glut, to pamper. 

To ENGORGE,- in-ga'rje. v. a! To 
Ywallow, to devour, to gorge. 


To ENGORGE, In-g&'rje. v, n. To 
devour, to feed with eagernefs and 
voracity. . "r 

To ENGRAIN, fn-grS'ne. v. a. 
die deep, to die in grain. * "r. 

To ENGRAPPLE, in-giip’1. v . n. 
To ciofe with, to contend with hold 
on ■each other. 

To eNGRASP, in-graf}/. v. a. 'To 
feiz:, to bold Tit in tiie hand. 

To E vlGRAVE, In-gia've. v. a. pre- 
trr. Engraved., part. pair. E n- 
r, r a v f n or E n <; r a v l n . To pietuie 
by inc’iions in any matter; to mark 
wood or itone ; to impreis deeply, 
to imprint; to bury, to inter. 

ENGRAVER, In-gi.V-vur. f. ■ A 
cutter in lfone, or other matter. 

To ENGROSS, in-gru'fe. v. a. Ttf 
thicken, to make thick; to increafe 
in bulk; to fatten,to plump up; to 
feize in the grofs ; to purchafe the 
whole of any commodity for the 
fake of filling at a high price ; to 
copy in a large hand. 

ENGROSSER, lo-grb'i-fpr. f. He 
that purchales large, quantities, of 
any commodity, in order to fell it 
at a high price. 

ENGROSSMENT, In-gnVf-ment. f. 
Appropriation cf things in thegrofr, 
exorbitant acquifuion. 

To KMGUARb, in-ga'rd. v. a. To 
protedb, to defend. 

To ENHANCE, in-han'R. v. a. To 
raife, to advance in price; to raife 
in clleem ; to aggravate. 

ENA A N CEMEN T, in-lian'fe-ment.” 
f. Augmentation cf value; aggrava¬ 
tion of ill. 

ENIGMA, 5-nig'-mi. f. A riddle, an 
obicure quellion. 

ENJ GMAT1CAL, d'-nlg-mAt"-f-kiL 
a. Obfcure, ambiguouily or darkly 
exprelfed. 

ENIG MATICALLY, &- nIg-mdt"-f- 
kAl-^. ad. In a fenfe different fron» 
that which the words in their fami¬ 
liar acceptation imply. 

ENIGMATIST, S-nig'-mi-tift. f. 
One who deals in oblcure and am¬ 
biguous matters. 

To ENJOIN, In-joi'n. v. a. To di¬ 
ced!, to order, to preferibe. 

EN- ; 



ENJOINER, In-joi'n-fir. f. One who 
gives injunctions. 

ENJOINMENT, In-joi'n-ment. f. 

Diredion, command. 

To ENJOY, in-joy', v. a. To feel or 
perceive with pleafure; to obtain 
poffeffion or fruition of; to pleafe, 
to gladden. 

To ENJOY, in-joy', v. n. To live 
in happincfs. 

ENJOYER, in-joy'-ur. f. One that 
has fruition. 

ENJOYMENT, In-joy'-ment. f. 

Happinefs, fruition. 

To ENKINDLE, In-kiVdl. v.a. To 
fet on fire, to inflame; to roufe 
paffion ; to incite to any ad or 
hope. 

To ENLARGE, In-la'rje. v. a. To 
make greater in quantity or appear¬ 
ance; to dilate, vo expand; to am¬ 
plify; to releafe from confinement; 
to difFufe in eloquence. 

To ENLARGE, in-li'rje. v. n. To 
expatiate, to fpeak in many words. 
ENLARGEMENT, In-hVrje-ment. 
f. Increafe, augmentation, farther 
extenfion; releafe from confinement 
or fervitude; magnifyingreprefent- 
ation; expatiating ipeech, copious 
difeourfe. 

ENLARGER, in-la'r-jur. f. Am¬ 
plifier. 

To ENLIGHT, dn-H'te. v. a. To 
illuminate, to fupply with light. 

To ENLIGHTEN, dn-li'tn. v.a. 
To illuminate, to fupply with light; 
to inftrud, to furnifli with increafe 
of knowledge; to fupply with fight. 
ENLIGHTENER, dn-11'te-niir. f. 

One that gives light; inftrudor. 

To ENLlNK, In-llnk'. v. a. To 
chain to, to bind. 

To ENLIVEN, In-H'vn. v. a. To 
make quick, to make alive, to ani¬ 
mate; to make vigorous or a(itive; 
to make fprightly; to make gay. 
ENLIVENER, ln-11've-nur. f. That 
which animates, that which invi¬ 
gorates. 

To ENLUMINE, In-ld'-mln. v. a. 

To illumine, to illuminate. 
ENMITY, dn'-ml-t^./ f. Unfriendly 
dilpofitiop, malevolence, averfion; 


Rate of oppofition ; malice, miC 
chieVous attempts. 

ToENMARBLE, in-mi'rbl. v.a. 

To turn to marble. 

To ENMESH, Jn-mefh'. v.a. To net, 
to in tangle. 

To ENNOBLE, dn-mYbl. v. a. To 
raile from commonalty to nobility; 
to dignify, to aggrandife; to ele¬ 
vate; to make famous or illuitrious. 
ENNOBLEMENT, dn-no'bl-mcnt. 
f. The ad of raifing to the rank of 
nobility; exaltation, elevation, dig¬ 
nity. 

ENODATION, c'-no-du"-fhun. f. 
The ad of untying a knot; folution 
of a difficulty. 

ENORMITY, d-nA'r-ml-tt. f. De¬ 
viation from rule; deviation from 
right; atrocious crimes, flagitious' 
villanics. 

ENORMOUS, d-ml'r-mds. a. Jr re¬ 
gular, out of rule; wicked beyond 
the common meaiure; exceeding in 
bulk the common meafure, 
ENORMOUSLY, 6-nir-mt'if-lJ-. ad. 
Beyond meafure. 

ENORMOUSNESS, e-na'r-muf-nis. 

f. Immeafurabie wicked nels. 
ENOUGH, e-nuf'. a. Being in a 
fufficient meafure, fuch as may fa- 
tisfy. 

ENOUGH, e-nuf'. f. Something 
fufficient in greatnefs or excel¬ 
lence. 

ENOUGH, e-nuf'. ad. In a fufficient 
degree, in a degree that gives fatif- 
fadion; an exclamation noting ful- 
nefs or fatiety. 

ENOW, e-now'. The plural of E- 
nouc.h. A fufficient number. 

To ENRAGE, 3n-ra'je. v. a. To ir¬ 
ritate, to provoke, to make Curious. 
To ENRANGE, in-ra'njc. v.a. To 
place regularly, to put into order. 

To ENRANK, in-rXn k\ v. a. To 
place in orderly ranks. 

To ENRAPT, In-rapt', v. a. To 
throw into an extaly, to tranfporc 
into enthufiafm. 

To ENRAPTURE, In-rAp'-tMr. v.a. 

To tranfport with pleafure. 

To ^NRAVISH, In-rav'-Iih. v.a. To 
throw into extafy. 

EN- 



ENRA VISHMENT, fn-riv'-ifli- 

mcnt. f. Extafy of delight. 

To ENRICH, in-iltih'. v. a. To 
make wealthy, to make opulent; to 
fertilile, to make fruitful; to ftore, 
to fupply with augmentation of any 
thing defirable. 

ENRICHMENT, In -Htih'-ment. f. 
Augmentation of wealth; improve¬ 
ment bv addition. 

To ENRIDGE, fn-rUzh'. v. a. To 
form with longitudinal protube¬ 
rances or rid[>es. 

To ENR1NG, in-rlug'i v. a. To 
bind round, to entircle. 

To ENRIREN, in-ii'pn. v. a. To 
ripen, to mature. 

To ENROBE, In-ro'be. v. a. To 
drefs, to cioatli 

To‘ENROL, in- rule. v. a. Toinfert 
in a roll or regilter; to record; to 
involve, to inwrap. 

EN ROLLER, In-riM'-lur. f. He that 
enrols, he that regifters. 

ENROLME *T, in-rol'-ment. f. Re¬ 
gilter, writing in which any thing 
is recorded. 

To ENROOT, In-ro't. v. a. To fix 
by the root. 

To EN ROUND, fn-rou'nd. v.a To 
environ, to l'urrouad, to inclofc. 

ENS, ens 1 , f. Any being or exiltence. 

To ENSANGUINE, In-f&ng'-gwln. 
v. a. To fmear with gore, to luf- 
fufe with blood. 

ToENSCHEDULE, in-fed'-ule. v.a. 
To inlcrt in a lchedule or writing. 

To ENSCONCE, xn-fkons'e. v. a. 
To cover as with a fort. 

ToENSEAM, in-lc'm. v.a. To fow 
u d, to inclofe by a feam. 

To ENSEAR, in-fe'r. v. a. To cau- 
terife, *to llanch or Hop with fire. 

To ENSIIIELD, In-ihi'ld. v. a. To 
cover. * 

To ENSHRINE, fn-ihrl'ne. v. a. 
To inclofe in a chef, or cabinet, to 
preierve as a thing A.cred. 

ENSiFORM, dn'-iy-form. a. Hav¬ 
ing the ihape oPa fword. 

ENSIGN, ^n'-sine. f. The flag or 
ftandard o*f a regiment; badge, or 
mark of diftinflion; the officer of 
foot who carries the flag. 
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ENSIGNBEARER, Sn'-slne-W-rfir.* 

f. He that carries the flag. ' 

To ENSLAVE, In-fla've. v. a. To 
reduce to fervitude, to deprive of 
liberty; to make over to another as 
his llave. 

ENSLAVEMENT, In-flaVe-ment f. 

The flat-* of fervitude, ilavery. 

ENSLAVER, In-fla'-v&r. f He that 
reduces others to a Hate of fervi¬ 
tude. 

To ENSUE, In-fu'. v. a. To follow, 
to purfue. 

To ENSUE, in-fa', v. n. To follow 
as a confequcnce to pre lies; to 
fucceed in a train of even ts, or courfe 
of time. 

ENSURANCE, in-fi'-r^fe. f. Ex¬ 
emption from hazard, obtained by 
the payment of a certain fum; the 
lum paid for fecurity. 

ENSURANCER, in-fu'-rao-fur. f. 
lie who undertakes to exempt flora 
hazard. 

To ENSURE, in-fu're. v. a. To af- 
ccrtain, to make certain, to fecure; 
to exempt any thing from hazard 
by paying a certain fum, on con¬ 
dition of being reimburfed for mif- 
carriage. 

ENSURER, in-fu'-rur. f. One who 
makes contract- of enfurance. 

ENTABLATURE, In-tab'-la- 
ture. i - 

ENTABLEMENT, In-til/1- > u 
ment. 

In architecture, the architrave, frife, 
and cornice of a pillar. 

ENTAIL, In-ta'le. f. The eilate en¬ 
tailed or fettled, with regard to the 
rule of its defeent; the rule of de- 
feent fettled for any eilate. 

To ENTAIL, fn-ta'Ie. v, a. To 
fettle the defeent of any eilate fo 
that it cannot be, by any fubfequenc 
pofleilor, bequeathed at pleafure. 

To ENTAME, in-ta'me. v. a. To 
tame, to fubjugate. 

To ENTANGLE, In-ting'-gl. v.a. 
To inrwrap or enfnare with fome- 
thing not eaftly extricable; to twiili 
or confufe ; to involve in difficulties, 
to perplex. 

ENTANGLEMENT, In-ting'-gl- 
X x mint* 
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mint. f. Intricacy, perplexity, 
puzzle. 

ENT ANGLER, in-t’mg'-glur. >f. 

. One that intanel f> s. 

To ENTER, en'-tur. v. a. To go or 
come into any place ; ro initiate in 
a buftnefs, method, or fociety ; to 
fet down in a writing. 

To ENTER, en'-itir. v. n. To come 
in, to go in; to penetrate mentally, 

i to make intellectual entr3r.ee; to 
engage in; to be initiated in. 

ENTERING, en'-ter ing. f. En¬ 
trance, paflage into a place. 

To ENTERLACE, m-rer-ia fo. v.a. 
To intermix. 

ENTEROLOGY, fin-tfi-iil'-i-jf. f. 
The anatomical account of the 
bowels arid internal parts. 

ENTERPRISE, en' ter-p ize. f. An 
undertaking of hazard, an arduous 
attempt. 

ToENTERPRISE, en'-ter-pi ire. v.a. 
To undertake, to attempt, to ef- 
fay. 

ENTERPRISER, en'-ter-pri-zfir. f. 
A man of enterprife., one who un¬ 
dertakes great things. 

To ENTERTAIN, in-tir-ta'ne. v.a. 
To converfe with, to talk with ; to 
treat at the table; to receive hof- 
pitably; to keep in one’s fervice; 
to referve in the mind ; to pleafe, 
to amufe, to divert; to admit with 
fatisfaftion. 

ENTERTAINER, en-t£r-t:Y nir. f. 
He that keeps others in his fervice; 
he that treats others at his table ; 
he that pleafes, diverts, or amufes. 

ENTERTAINMENT, Jn-tir-tYne- 
ment. f. Converfation ; treatment 
at the table ; hofpitable reception; 
payment of foldiers or fervants; 

■ amufement, diverfion ; drama tick 
performance, the lower comedy. 

ENTERTISbUED,ln-tei-tL'-sud. a. 
Interwoven or intermixed with va¬ 
rious colours or fubilances. 

To ENTHRONE, In-thr&ne. v.a. 
To place on a regal feat; to inveft 
with fovereign authority. 

ENTHUSIASM, tb-thu'-zydzm. f. 
A vain belief of private revelation, 

- a vain confidence of divine favour; 
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heat of imagination ; elevation of 
fancy, exaltation of ideas. 

ENTHUSIAST, cn-tlnY-zyift. f. 
One who vainly imagines a private 
revelation, one who has a vain con¬ 
fidence of his imercourfe with God ; 
one of a hot imagination ; one of 
elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

EVI HUSi ASTI CAL, en-thu- 

zyas'-ti-kttl. 

ENTHU SI ASTI CK, ea-thit - 

zyas'-iik. 

Perfuaded of feme communication 
with the Deity; veiiemently hot in 
anv caufe ; elevated in fancy, ex¬ 
alted in idea'. 

ENTEKMEMU, en'-tl.^-meme. f. 
An argument confiding only of an 
antecedent and contcqucntial pro¬ 
pel! cion. 

To ENTICE, in-tide. v.a. To al¬ 
lure, to attract, to draw by blan- 
• dilhment cr hopes. 

ENTICEMENT, in-tl'fe-ment. f. 
The aft or pradtice of alluring to ill ; 
the means by which one is allured 
to ill, allurement. 

ENTJCER, in-d'-ffir. f. One that 
allures to ill. 

ENTICINGLY, In-tl'-.slng Iv. ad. 
Charmingly, in a winning, manner. 

ENTIRE, In-ti're. a. Whole, undi¬ 
vided ; unbroken, complete in its 
parts ; full, complete ; in Tull 
llrengtb. 

ENTIRELY, In-tl're-Iy. ad. In the 
whole, without diviiion ; complete¬ 
ly, fdly. 

ENTIRENESS, In-tPre-nla. f. Corn- 
plctcnefs, fulnefs. 

To ENTITLE, in-d’tl. v. a. To 
grace or dignify with a title or ho¬ 
nourable appellation ; ft> fuper- 
feribe or prefix as a title; tt> give a 
claim to any thing ; tb grant any 
thing as claimed by a title. 

ENTITY, en'-ti-ty. f. Something* 
which really is, a real being; a 
particular fpecies of being. 

To ENTOIL, ln-voi'1. v.a. Toen- 
fnare, to intangle, to bring into 
toils or nets. 

To ENTOMB, In tom. v.a. To put 
into a tomb. 

EN- 
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ENTRAILS, en'-trlls, f. The in- 
teilines, the bowels, the guts; the 
internal parts, recel’ 4 , caverns. 

ENTRANCE, en'-trAns. f. The 

. puwerof entering into a place; the 
act of cntc r ing ; the pa fi’-ige by 
which a place is entered, axenue; 
initiation, con.mciiccment; theadtot 
taking pofleilion 01 r.n office or dig- 
nif. ; the beginning of any thing. 

To EN EE ANUE, in-trim v.a. To 
pur into a ounce, to withdraw the 
foul win-liy to other regions; to put 
into at;_c;r ..ly 

'1 »> i. ;.Aj > . Id- trap', v. a. To en- 
fj'.ie, ro cruci in a trap, to involve 
u*-."-.pecicc!ij in difficulties; to take 
at:v. :i -t.-" r!. 

'i \ i .. !■' \ i*. in-tre't, v. a. To 
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wrapper, m ou-.vard cafe. 

T-iLNV f.Xv», la ' cri'-um. v.a. To 
poi'tn; rc- make c "'-us; to i nrr.ge. 

LNV 1/fiju.c!., cn -> va* JDejctv- 
ing "nvy. . 

ENV iEK, en'-vy-ur. f. One that en¬ 
vies another, a maligner. 

ENVIOUS, en'-Yjus. a. Icfefted 
with envy. 

ENVIOUSLY, in'-vjruf-l^. ad. 


With envy, with malignity, with, 
ill-will. 

To ENVIRON, fn-vi'-run. v. a. 
To furroynd ; to envelop ; to be- 
fiege, to hem in ; to indufe, to in¬ 
vert. 

ENVIRONS, on-vj'-nVnz. f. The 
neighbourhood or neighbouring 
places round about the country. 

To ENUMERATE, e nu-me-iAte. 
v. a. To reckon up lingly, to count 
over diftinflly. 

EN UM E RAT 1 ON, d'-nu-nic-r.V'- 

ihun. f. T he ail of numbering or 
counting over. 

To ENUNCIATE, c-nun'-lhate. v.a. 
To declare, to proclaim. 

ENUNCIATION, e'-nun-A>a"-fluin. 
f. Declaration, publick alteration; 
intelligence, information. 

ENUNCfATTVE. S-mW-lha-tlv. a. 
Dctinrative, expreflive. 

J'.MJNU VJT ELY, e mm’-flia-tiv- 
ly. ..u. Declaraiively. 

i- N VOV, cn’-voy. 1‘. A publick mi- 
r.irter lent from one power to ano¬ 
ther; a publick meil’enger, in dig¬ 
nity below an anihaffador; a mef- 
fenger. 

To ENVY, cn'-vy. v.a. To hate 
another for excellence or fuccefs ; 
to grieve at aiiv qualities of excel¬ 
lence in rmotT-r; to grudge. 

Id ENVY, bi'-Vi'. -v. n. T'o feel 
envy, to tcci pain at the fight of 
excellence or felicity. 

ENVY, en'-vy. f. Pain felt and ma¬ 
lignity conceived at the fight of 
excellence or happinefs; rivalry, 
competition; malice. 

To EN WHEEL, In-hwc'l. v.a. To 
encompnfs, to encircle. 

To ENTOMB, in-\v<!>'m. v.a. To 
make pregnant; to bury, to hide. 

Ei’ACT, e'-pAkt. f. A number 
whereby we note the excels of the 
common folar year above the lunar, 
and thereby may find out the age of 
the moon every year. 

EPAULMENT, &-p&'J-m4nt. f. Ia 

fortification, a fidework made ei¬ 
ther of earth thrown up, of bags of 
earth, gabions, or of fafeines and. 
earth. 

Ax z EPEN- 
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EPENTUESIS, £-pen'-ttl5-s!s. f. 
The addition of a vowel or ccnlb- 
nant in the middle of a word. 

EPI EM ERA, ft-fc'-n £-ra. f. A fe¬ 
ver that terminates in one day; au 
infefl that lives onlvone day. 

EPHEMERAL. £ le'-mft-ral. 1 
EPHEMEaKK, S-lS-mir'-Ik. \ *’ 
D urnai, beginning and ending in 
a dav. 

EPHEMER1S, f. A 

journal, an account of daily tranf- 
aftions; an account of the daily 
motions and lunations of the planets. 

EPHEMERIbT,e -le'-mS-riit. f. One 
who conlults the planets, one who 
Undies aftrolopv. 

EPHOD, ef'-6d ' f. A fort of orna- 
metit worn by the Hebrew prieils. 

EP1CK, ^p'-ik. a. Comprifing nar¬ 
rations, not adieu, not rehearled. It 
is nfiially fnp no feci to be heroick. 

EPICKDIUJM, epy-fe'-d\urn. f. An 
elegy, a poem upon a funeral. 

EPICURE, cp-y-i.u're. f. A man 
given wholly to luxury. 

EPICUREAN, cp .f-ki-rS'-An. f. 
One who holds the principles of 
Epicurus. 

EPICUREAN, ep-y-kiV-re'-an. a. 
Luxurious, contributing to luxury. 

EPICURISM, ep'-^-ku-hzm. f. 
Luxury, fcnfual enjoyment, grofs 
pleafure. 

EPIC1CLE, ep-y-li'kl. f. A little 
circle whole center is in the cir¬ 
cumference of a greater, or a fmall 
orb dependent on that of a greater, 
as that of the moon on that of the 
earth. 

EPICYCLOID, £p-£-fi'-kIoid. f- A 
curve generated by the revolution 
of the periphery of a circle along 
the convex or concave part of ano¬ 
ther circle. 

EPIDEMICAL, ipy-dem'-I-1 
Ml. C a. 

EPiDEMJCK, ep-y-dem'-Jk. j 
That which falls at once upon great 
numbers of people, as a plague; 
generally prevailing, affefting great 
numbers; general, imiverfal. 

EPIDERMIS, 4p y-dd'-mis. f. The 

r l Stzrf-fkia of a man’s body. 


E P I 


EPIGRAM, ep' £-gram. f. A lhort 
poem terminating in a point. 

EPIC, RAMMAi iCAL, ep-f- 
grim-inat' 1 kal. 

KP1URAMMATJCK, £p-y- 

g'am-maC-ik. 

Dealing in epigrams, writing epi- 
g;ams; fuitable ro epigrams, be¬ 
longing: to epig r ams. 

EPIGRAMM A'i 1ST, ep-y-gr:tn>'- 
mA-till. f One who writes cr deals 
in epipr-ims. 

EPII.EPSY, £p'-} lAp -ft. f. Any 
cciivuliion, or convuliive motion of 
the whole body, or of i«me of its 
parts, with a lols of fenfe. 

EPiLE^ PICK, ep-y-iep'- ilk. a. 
('uni ulfed. 

EPILOGUE, ep'-y-log. f. The 
poem or fpeech at rhe end of a play. 

EPIPHANY, e-pil'-fA n y. f. A 
church fcllival, celebrated on the 
twelfth day after Chriitmas, in 
commemoration of our Saviour’s 
being nr.anifelled to the world, by 
the appearance of a miraculous 
blazinv liar. 

EPIPKONEMA, ep-y-fo-nc'- ma. f. 
An exclamation, a conclufive fen- 
tence not dole connected with the: 
words foregoing. 

EPIPHORA, C-plf'-fo-ra. f. An in¬ 
formation of any part. 

EPIPHYSIS, ep-yCfS'-ils. f. Accre¬ 
tion, the parts added by accretion. 

EPISCOi’ACY, e-pE'-ko-pa iy. f. 
The government of hilltop?, efca- 
blilhed by the apoftles. 

EPISCOPAL, c-pid-ko-pal. a. Be¬ 
longing to a bilhop ; veiled in a 
biflhop. 

EPISCOPATE, fi-pls'-ko-pAte., f. A 
bilhoprick. 

EPISODE, ep'-y-fode. f. An inci¬ 
dental narrative, or digreffion in a 
poem, feparable 'from the main 
fubjetl. 

EPISODICAL, 6p-f-f&d'-I-kil. 

EPISODICK, ep-y- lt>u'-Ik. 

Contained in an epifode. 

EPISPAST1CK, ep-y’-fpas'-tlk. 
Drawing ; bliftering. 

EPJSTLE, 6-pHl'l. f. A letter. 

EPISTOLARY, 4-pi»'-t6-Jir-£. ’a. 

Relating 


} 


a. 


a. 
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tlelatlng to letters, fuitable to let¬ 
ters; tranfafted bv letters. 

EPIS'l'LER, e-pIPc'-ifir. f. Afcribbler 
t fletters. 

. EPITAPH, ep'ytAf. f. An inferip- 
tion upon a tomb llone. 

EPITPLiLAMiUM, ep-y-tlii-lli'- 
imu.-n. f. A nuptial Pong, a com¬ 
pliment upon marriage. 

EPiTHEM, cp'-y-ii,em. f. A li¬ 
quid mcdLnmentexternnllyapplied. 

EPlTUi'.'j , e t /-y-'ii*jt. f. An ad¬ 
jective denoting any quality good 
or bad. 

EP1TOJVIE, c -plt'-f>- me. f. Abridg¬ 
ment, abbreviature. 

To EPITOMISE, e-plt'-o-’mize. v.a. 
'l o abltratt, to contraCt into a nar- 

■ row Peace; to ciiminilh, to curtail. 

E PI TO M1SE R, e - p I t'-6-m!-zur. 

E PI TOM J ST, C-pi t'- ft-milt. 

An abriciger, an ablirafter. 

EPOCH, ep'-oli. if. The time 

EPOCI1A, ep'-o-ki. * at which a 
new computation is begun, the 
time from which dates are number¬ 
ed . 

EPODE, cp'-ode. f. The flanza fol¬ 
low! njr the (Iropl.e and antiftrophe. 

EPOPEE, ep'-o-t c. f. An epick or 
hcroick poem. 

EPUL AXIOM, epu-l.Y-fhun. f. 
Eanquct, fealt. 

EPULOi icK, cp u-lot'-Ik. f. A ci- 
catriiing mcaicamcnt. 

EQUAKJLl’lY, c'-kwaf, 
Equmity to it SAP, eveunefs, uni¬ 
formity. 

EQUABLE, c'-kwibl. a. Equal to 
itfeif, even, uniform. 

EQUALLY. c'-ktv;i-h!y. ad. Uni¬ 
formly, evenly, equally to itielf. 

EQUAL, e'-kwil. a. Like another 
in bulk, or any quality that admits 
comparison ; adequate to any pur- 
pofe ; evens*‘unifo;-m ; in juit pro¬ 
portion; impartial, neutral; indif¬ 
ferent ; equital.de, advantageous, 
alike to bo|h parties; upon the fame 
terms. 

EQUAL, e'-kw;tl. f. One not infe¬ 
rior or fuperior to another ; one of 
the fame age. 

ToEQJJAL, e-kival. v.a. To make 


one thing or perfon equal to ano¬ 
ther ; to rife to the fame Hate with 
another perfon; to recom penfe fully. 

To EQUALISE, e-kwi-llze. v. a. 
To make even ; to be equal to. 

EQUALITY, e-kwdl'-I-t^-. f. Like- 
nefs with regard to any quantities 
compared; the fame degree of digni¬ 
ty; evennefs, uniformity, equability. 

EQUALLY, e'-kwil-£. ad. In the 
lame degree with another; evenly, 
equably, uniformly; impartially. 

EQUALNESS, £'-kw£t-n6s. f. The 
fame as Equality. 

•EQUANGULAR, A-kw&ng'-gi,ISr. 
a. Confining of equal angles. 

EQUANIMITY,^' kwA-nim"-I-t£. f. 
Evennefs of mind, neither elated 
nor deprefied. 

EQUANIMOUS, A-kwan'-y r -mfis. a. 
Even, not dejedled. 

EQUATION, e-kwa'-lhun. f. The 
inveftigation of a mean proportion 
collected from the extremities of 
excefs and defeft; in algebra, an 
expreflion of the fame quantity in 
two ditiimilar terms, but of equal 
value; in ailronomy, the difference 
between the time marked by the 
fun’s apparent motion, and that 
meafured by its motion. 

EQUATOR, S-kwA'-tir. f. A great 
circle, whofe poles are the poles of 
the world. It divides the globe in¬ 
to two equal parts, the northern aad 
fouthern hemifpheres. 

EQUATORIAL, A'-kwA-t5"-ryiI. a. 
Pertaining to the equator. 

EQUERY, e-kwer'-y. f. Mailer of. 
the horfe. 

EQUESTRIAN, S-kw£s'-try5n. a. 
Appearing on horfeback; foil led in 
horfemanihip; belonging to the fe- 
cond rank in Rome. 

EQU1CRURAL, £'-kw£-krft"-ril. *, 
Having the legs of an equal length. 

EQUIDISTANT, e'- kw>-dls"-tint. 
a. At the fame diftance. 

EQUIDISTANTLY, £'-kw£-dIs"- 
tant-ty. ad. At the fame dikance. 

EQUlFORMITY,£'-kw£-f&"r-ini-t£., 
f. Uniform equality. '/A 

EQUILATERAL, £'-kw^-lit"-«r-AI*! 
a. Having all fides equal. 

T* 
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To EQUILIBRATE, fl-kwf- 11 *- 

brite. v, a. To balance equally. 

. EQUILIBRATION, e-k.vj-!i-bni"- 

fhun. f. Equipoise. 

EQU1 LIBRIUM. c'-kw y- l^"-bryim. 
f. Equipoise, equality of weight; 
equality of evidence, motives or 

, powers. 

EQUINECESSARY, &'-kwf i ,h H - 
iel'-fer f. a. Needful in the fame 
.degree. 

t EQU1NOCTIA L, e'-kw^-nok"-flial. 
{. The line that encompalfes the 
world at an equal dillance from ei¬ 
ther pcle, to which circle when the 
fun comes, he makes equal days and 
niyhts all over the globe. 

EQUINOCTIAL, £'-kw£-n6?t"-<h&l. 
a. Pertaining :o the equinox; hap¬ 
pening about the time of the equi¬ 
noxes ; being near the equinoctial 
line 

EQU SNOCTIAI.LY, i’-kwf-n&k"- 
ad. In the direction of the 
equinoClial. 

EQUINOX, e'-kwy-noks. f. Fqui- 
noxes are the precife times in winch 
the fun enters into the firft point of 
Aries and Libra; for then, moving 

■ exaftly under the equinoctial, he 
makes our days and nights equal ; 
.equinoctial wind. 

' EQUTNUMERANT, C 1 kwf r.u"- 

' me rAnt. a. Having the fame num- 

V- Ler. 

To EQUIP,^-k - Ip', v. a. To furnifli 
for a horfeman ; to furniih, to ac¬ 
coutre, to fit out. 

EQUIPAGE* ek'-ksvl paje. f. Fur¬ 
niture for a hprfeman ; carriage of 
Hate, vehicle; attendance, retinue; 
accoutrements, furniture. 

EQU1PENDEN CY, e'-kwy-pen 4 '- 
den-<y. f. The a< 
eqoipoife. 

: EQUIPMENT, e kwlp'-ment. f. 
The act of equipping or accouter¬ 
ing; accoutiement, equipage. 

EQUipOlSE.e'-kw^-poize. f. Equa- 
fjfily of weight, equilibration. 
QUIPOLLENCE,e , -kw^-pol"-!cns. 
f. Equality of force or poner. 

EQUIPOLLENT, e kwC- } il'Mcnt. 
a. Having equ3! power or Juice. 


act of hanging in 



Equality of weight. 

EQU1PONDLEANT, t''-kwy-p6n"- 
dei-ant. a. Being of the fame 
weight. 

To EQUIPONDERATE, v'-k*y- 
po;i"-ucr-are. v. n. To weigh equal 
to any thiug. 

E QU IPONDiOUS, c-k vvy - pon"- 

dyus. a. Equilibrated, equal on 
either part. 

EQUf FABLE,ek'-kw^-tibl,. a. Jui!, 
due to juilice; loving juilice, can¬ 
did, impartial. 

EQUITABLY, Ak'-kw^- tAb-ly’-. ad. 

|"<Uy, imoirtiallv. 

EQUITY, *c':'-k.vl Q. f. juilice, 
right, hor.elly ; impartiality ; iu 
law, the rules of dc.inou oLfcivcd 
by the court of chancery;. 
EQUiVOLENCE, e kwiV-va- 

Jens. 

EQU IVOLENCY, 0-kwh '-va¬ 
le n-fy. 

Equality of power or worth. 
EQUIVALEN 1 , e-kw! - a it in. 

Equal in value; equal ".i c cc: 
lencc; of the Line impel t or mc.i 
ing. 

EQUIVALENT, 6 i wiV-\A !Aat. 

-A thing of the fame weight, dig¬ 
nity, or va'ue. 

EQUIVOCAL, e k*lv-,..-kai. a. 

Of doubtful ligf.ification, meaning 
different things; uncertain, doubt- 

ful. 

EQUIVOCALLY, e kvs.V-O, kal-y. 
t;d. Ainbigiioeiiy, in ;i doubtful 
double fenlc; bv cncort.t-ii or.iu:'- 


i- 


r 


gular birth. 


by generation o. 


the dated order. 

EQU1VOCALN ESS,* kw IA-.,v Jv.’.l- 
tiis. f. Ambiguit;.double mean¬ 
ing. 

To EQUIVOCATE, l kwlv'-.i- 
kuie. v. n. 'I o uie word, ot cqu il 
meaning, to ule ambiguous ertpref- 
f.ons. 

EQUIVOCATION, £ kwN-v,VU ; - 
IhuL f. Ambiguity of fpeech, 
double meaning. 

EQU I- 



£(£UIVOCATOR, S-kwfv'-y&-‘ka- 
tur. f. One who ufes ambiguous 
language. 

ER A, e'-r;i. f. The account of time 
from any particular date or epoch. 

ERAJlLATIoN, c'-ra-dy-u'-lhun. f. 
Emittion of radiance. 

ToERADICaTK, S-iid'-I-kite, v.a 
To pull up by the root; to dcllroy, 
to end. 

ERADICA'J'TON, rM-f-W-Mn. 
f. The act of tearing up t>y the root, 
deilruftion; the itate of being torn 
up by the roots. 

ERADiCATiVE, o rad'-I-ka-tlv. a. 
That'which cures radically. 

ToliRASF., e rafe. v.a. To dcllroy, 
to rub out; to expunge. 

F.R -AS(AMENT, e-rh’fe-n.ent. f. De- 

' ilruftion, devaftation; expunftion, 
abolition. 

KRi., O'.e. a. Before, Too Tier than. 

ERELONG, ere-1,‘m'g. ad. Before a 
long nme had elanicd. 

ERENOW',erc-nov''. ad. Before this 
time. 


ERE WHILE, c-e-Wle. 
ERE WESEES, eri-hwi'Jz. 
Some time before 

while. 


} a,L 

a little 


To EicEC T, c- : 

v- a. To place 

perpenuiculrN i 

:'.o T.o.-lroj •. to 

rai;e, to l*uiM ; t < C 

Et : to c .ait; 

to anima'c. :o 

.■r ; t e. 

To E.-’.ECT, & :k J . 

n. 10 r-R*. 

upright. 

ERECT, c u’-ki'. a. 

Up-ight: di- 

reeled - 1; 

COME. ,t. 

vipo- .-i: ■. 

EAEC EiON, 

Ih'm. f. Tim 


aft (■!”r.i'fi’j , •. (..">■ rfi' ' » 
upward ; the at., i-i butki g or i 
irfg edifices. 

ERECTNKSS, c-iekt-nls. f. Up- 
rightr.eE of pottmr. 

EREMI TE, er'-e nd.e. f. One who 
lives in a ttffldernefs, an hermit. 
EREMITICAL, er-4 mi.'-i-kil. a. 

Religioufly lolitny. 
EREPTATJON, ti'-iep-ta" Ihun. f. 

A creeping forth. 

EREPTION, c.rep'-fhun. f. A 
fnatching or taking away by force. 
^ERGOT, ir'-gut. f. A fort of ilub. 


like a piece of horn, placed behiadr 

and below the pattern joint. A 

ERINGO, e-iing'-go. f. Sea-holly, * 
plant. 

ERiSTlCAL, e-rls'-ti kil. a. Con- 
troverfi il, relating to difpute. 

ERMINE, er'-min. f. An animat 
that is found in cold countries, and 
which very nearly reiembJes a vveafie 
in fliape; having a white pile, and 
the tip of the tail black, and fnr- 
nilhing a choice and valuable fur. 

ERMINED, ir'- mind. a. Cloathed 
with ermine. 

To ERODE, 6-rode. v.a. Tocanker, 
or eat away. 

EROGATJON, £r-r6-g£'~fhun. f. 
The aft of giving or bellow¬ 
ing. 

EROSION, e-nV-zbun. f. The aft 
of eating away ; the Hate of being , 
eaten away. 

To ERR, or'. v. n. To wander, to 
ramble ; to mifs the right way, tb 
ftray; to deviate from any purpofe ; 
to commit eirors, to miftake. I 

ERRAND, at'-iAnd. f- A meflage, , 
fotnething to be told or done by i ; 
meflenger. "N; 

EARABLE, cr'-i&bl. a. Liable tO'; 
err. 

ERR ABLENESS, &'-rabl-nis. f. Li- 
ablenefs to error. 

ERRANT, er'-rant. a. Wandering; 
roving, rambling; vile, abandoned^ 
completely bad. 

ERRANTRY, er'-rant-try. f. An 
errant ftate, the condition of a wan¬ 
derer ; the employment of a knight H 
errant. 

ERRATA,, er-ri'-ta. f. The faults; 
of the printer or author inferted in 
the .beginning or end. of the book. . 

ERRAT1CK, er-ntt'-ik. a. Wander- ’ 
ing, uncertain, keeping no certain ; 
order; irregular, changeablfr. 

ERR ATI CALL Y,er-r;\t'.l-kal-^. ad. 
Without rule, without method. 

ERRONEOUS, 6r-r6'-nyus. a. Wan¬ 
dering, unfettled; miitaking, mif- 
led by error. 

ERRONEOUSLY,er-i6'.nyfif-}y'. ad. 
By miilake, not rightly, 

ERRONEOUSNESS,er-ro'-nyi’if-nf»» 

f. Phy. 


f. Phyfical falfehood", inconjFormity 
to truth. 

ERROUR, er'-r&r. f. Miftake, invo¬ 
luntary deviation from truth; a 
blunder, a miftake committed ; ro¬ 
ving excurfion, irregular courfe. 

ERST, irft'. ad. Firft; at firft, in the 
beginning; once, when time was; 
formerly, long ago; before, till then, 
till now. 

’ ERUBESCENCE, g'-ru-b£s"- 
sins. 

, ER-UBESCENCY, e'-ru-bcs"- 
s£n-fy. 

The aft of growing red, rednefs. 

ERUBESCENT, £-ri-b£b"-t£nt. a. 
Reddifh, fomewhat red. 

To ERUCT, &-rukt'. v.a. To belch, 
to break wind from the ftomach. 

ERUCTATION, £-riik-tS"-Ihun. f. 
The aft of belching; belch, the 
matter vented froni the ftomach; 
any fudden burft of wind or matter. 

ERUDITION, £r-u-diih'-un. f. 
Learning, knowledge. 

ERUGINOUS, fe-rt'-ji-nfis. a. Par¬ 
taking of the fubftance and nature 
of copper. 

^ERUPTION, _4-ifip'-£hfin. f. The 
aft of breaking or burfting forth; 
burft, emiffion ; fudden excurfion 
of an hoiliie kind ;' cfflorefcence, 
puftules. 

ERUPTIVE, S-rup'-tlv. a. Burfting 
forth. 

ERYSIPELAS, $r-£-sIp'-6-14s. f. An 
eruption of a hot acrid humour. 

ESCALADE, £f-k&-H'de. f. The aft 
of fcaling the walls. 

ESCALOP, (kil'-l&p. f. A fhell-filh, 
whole lhell is regularly indented. 

ESCAPADE, Af-kS-pa'de. f. Irre¬ 
gular motion of a borfe. 

To ESCAPE, ef-ka'pe. v. a. To fly, 
to avoid; to pals unobferved. 

VTo ESCAPE, df-ki'pe. v. n. To fly, 
tq get out of danger. 

ESCAPE, 4f-ka'pe. f. Flight, the 
aft of getting out of danger; in 
law, violent or privy evafion out of 
lawful reftraint; overfight, miftake. 

ESCARGATOi R E, 61 -ki'r-gi-twar. 
L. A nuffery of inails. 

EggfHALOT, toil-hit*. f. A plant. 



ESCHAR, £s'-kir. f. A hard ciilft 
or fear made by hot applications. 

ESCHAROTICK, ef-ka-rAt'-Ik. a. 
Cauftick, having the power to fear 
or burn the flelh. 

ESCHEAT, cf-lhe'te. f. Any lands 
or other profits, that fall to a lord 
within his manor by forfeiture, or 
the death of his tenant, dying with¬ 
out heir general or efpecial. 

To ESCHEAT, ef-toc'te. v. a. To. 
fall to the lord of the manor by for¬ 
feiture. 

ESCHEATOR, ef-toe'-tir. f. An of¬ 
ficer that obferves the efcheacs of 
the king in the county whereof he 
is efeheator. 

To ESCHEW, ef-t/ho'. v. a. To fly, 
to avoid, to fhun. 

ESCUTCHEON, ifkuts'h-fin. f. 
The Ihield of the family, the pifture 
of the enfigns armorial. 

ESCORT, es'-kort. f. Convoy, guard 
from place to place. 

To ESCORT, cf-ki'rt. v. a. Tc con¬ 
voy, to guard from place to place. 

ESCOT, cs'-kot. f. A tax paid in 
boroughs and corporations towards 
the fupport of the community, com¬ 
monly called /cot and lot. 

To ESCOT, ei-kot 1 . v. a. To pay a 
man’s reckoning; to fupport him. 

ESCRITOIR, ef-kru-to'r. f. A box 
with all the implements neceflary 
for writing. 

ESCUAGE", “.s'-ku-aje. f. A kind of 
knight’s fervice. 

ESCULENT, is'-kfi-lint. a. Good 
for food, eatable. 

ESCULENT, <b'-ku-l£nt. f. Some¬ 
thing fit for food. 

ESPALIER, if-pil'-yir. f. Tr^« 
planted and cut fo as to join. 

ESPECIAL, ef-pefh'-al. a. Principal, 
chief. 

ESPECIALLY, ef-fpeto'-il-y. ad. 
Principally, chiefly. 

ESPERANCE,£f-pd-ra'nfe. f. Hope. 

ESPIAL, if-pl'-il. f. A fpy, a fcout. 

ESPLANADE, if-pli-ci'de. f. The 
empty fpace between the glacis of 
a citadel and the firft houfes of the 
town.. 

ESPOUSALS, df-pou'-zils. f. with¬ 
out 


Oil a lingular. The alt of con trail¬ 
ing or affiancing a man and woman 
to each other. > 

ESPOUSAL, If-pou'-zil. a. Ufed 
in the, alt of efpoufing or betroth¬ 
ing. 

. £o ESPOUSE, ef-pou'ze. v.a. To 

' contrail or betroth to another; to 
marry, to wed; to maintain, to 
defend. 

To ESPY, ef-fpf. v. a. To fee a 
thing at a diftance; to difeover a 
thing intended to be hid; to fee 
unexpectedly; to difeover as a fpy. 

ESQUIRE, ef-kwl're. f. The ar¬ 
mour-bearer or attendant on a 
knight; a title of dignity, and next 
in degree below a knighr. 

To ESSAY, ef-fa'. v.a. To attempt, 
to try, to endeavour; to make ex¬ 
periment of; to try the value and 
purity of metals. 

ESSAY, ea'-f3. f. Attempt, endea¬ 
vour; a loofe performance; an irre¬ 
gular indigefted piece; an eafy free 
kind of compofition ; a trial, an ex¬ 
periment. 

ESSENCE, es'-senfe. f. Exiflence, 
the quality of being; conllituent 
fubllance; the caul’e of exiftence ; 
the very nature of any being; in 
medicine, the chief properties or 
virtues of any Ample, or compofi¬ 
tion collected in a narrow compais ; 
perfume, odour, feent. 

To ESSENCE, Cs'-ienle. v. a. To 
perfume, to feent. 

ESSENTIAL, cf-fen'-lhal. a. Nc- 
ccflary to the conftitution or exig¬ 
ence of any thing; important in the 
highelt degree, principal ; pure, 
highly rectified, fubtilly elaborated. 

ESSEN HAL, ef-len'-fhil. f. Exift- 
cnce; firft or conftituent principles; 
the chief point. 

ESSENTIALLY, ef-fen'-Ml-ty. ad. 
By the conftifurion of nature. 

ESSOINE, Cf-foi'n. f. Allegement 
of an excufe for him that is lum- 
moned, or fotight for, to appear; 
excufe, exemption. 

To ESTABLISH, If-t&b'-lffh. v.a. 

“^To fettle firmly, to fix unalterably; 
tp found, to build firmly, to fix im- 
Vcx.. I. 


movaali|j<{ to make fettlement 

any inheritance. ''i 

ESTABLISHMENT,' ir-tib'-lllh- 
mCnt. f. Settlement, fixed Hate; 
fettled regulation, form, model; , 
allowance, income, falary. 

ESTATE, Sf-ti'te. f. The general 
interelt, the publick; condition of 
life; fortune, pofleffion in land. 

To ESTATE, If-ta'te. v.a. To fettle 
as a fortune. 

To ESTEEM, if-ti'm. v.a. To 
fet a value, whether high or low, 
upon any thing; to prize, to rate 
high; to hold in opinion, to think, 
to imagine. 

ESTEEM, £f-t£'m. f. High value, 
reverential regard. 

ESTEEMER, ef-te'm-ur f. One that 
highly values, one that fets a high 
rate UDon any thing. 

ESTIMABLE, cs'-ti-m&bl. a. Va¬ 
luable, worth a large price; worthy 
of efieem; worthy of honour. 

ES'I’IMABLENESS, Is'-tl-mibl-nls. 
f. The quality of deferving re¬ 
gard. 

To ESTIMATE, k'-ti-mate. v. a. 
To rate, to adjuft the value of; to 
judge of any thing by its proportion, 
to fomeching elfe ; to calculate, to 
compute. 

ESTIMATE, es'-tl-met. f. Compu- ■ 
tation, calculation; value; valua- !i 
tion, afiignmerit of proportioned^ 
value; calculation, computation;^ 
opinion, judgment; elteem, regard, * 
honour. 

ESTIMATION, If-ii-roa'-lhtn. f. 

The aCt of adjufting proportioned. 

value; calculation, computation; 
opinion, judgment; efieem, regard, 
honour. 

ESTIMATIVE, e/-ti-mi-tlv. a. 
Having the power of comparing , 
and adjufting the preference. 

ESTIMATOR, es'-ti-ma-tir. f. A 
fetter of rates. 

ESTIVAL, ik'-tl-vil. a. Pertaining 
to the fummer ; continuing for the 
fummer. 

To ESTRANGE, ef-trS'nje. v.a. To 
keep at a difiance, to withdraw; to 
alienate from affeCtion. 

Y y ESTRANGE- 
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ESTRANGEMENT, 4f-ftrl'nje- 
m£nt. f. Alienation, diftance, re¬ 
moval. - 

BSTRAPADE, if-tri-pa'de. f. The 
defence of a horfe that wil I not obey, 
who rifes before, and yerks furious 
with his hind legs. 

ESTREPEMENT, ef-tre'p-mint. f. 
Spoil made by the tenant for term 
of life upon any lands or woods. 

ESTR1CH, os'-trliflr. f. The larged 
of birds. 

ESTUARY, £‘s'-tu-a-ry\ f. An arm 
of the fea, the mouth of A lake or 
river in which the tide ebbs and 
flows. 

To E6TUATE, es'-tu-ate. v. a. To 
fwell and fall reciprocally, to boil. 

ESTUATION, cf- tii-a'-lhun. f. The 
Hate of boiling, reciprocation of rife 
and fall, 

ESURIENT, c-fho'-rycnt. a. Hun¬ 
gry, voracious. 

EbURINE, e'-flio-ilne. a. Corroding, 
eating. 

ETC. et-fet'-e-ra. A contrsdlion of 
the Latin words Et Cetera, which 
lignifies And fo on. 

To ETCH, £ts'h. v. a. A way ufed 
in making cf prints, by drawing 
with a proper needle upon a copper 
plate. 

ETERNAL, e-tcr'-nal. a. Without 
beginning or end; unchangeable. 

ETERNAL, e-tcr'-nil. f. Oncofthe 
appellations of the Godhead. 

ETERNALIST.S-ter'-nil-Uft. f. One 
that holds the pait exiilence of the 
world infinite. 

To ETERNALIZE, £-t6r'-nAl-lize. 
v. a. To make eternal. 

ETERNALLY, S-t<§r'-n£I-ty. ad. 
Without beginning or end ; un¬ 
changeably, invariably. 

ETERNE, e-tern’, a. Eternal, per¬ 
petual. 

ETERNITY, 5-t6r'-nI-t£. f. Dura¬ 
tion without beginning or end ; du¬ 
ration without end. 

To ETERNIZE, S-tdr'-nfze. v. a. 
To make endlefs, to perpetuate; 
to make for ever famous, to immor¬ 
talize. 

ETHER, th£r. f. An element more 
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fine and fubtle than air, air refined 
or fublimed; the matter of the high- 
eft regions above ; a chymical pre¬ 
paration. 

ETHEREAL,'S tftS'-ryil. a. Form-, 
ed of ether; celeftial, heavenly. ^ 
ETHEREOUS,&-tluLryus. a. Form*/ 
ed of ether, heavenly. 

ETHICAL, eth'-I-HI. a. Moral, 
treating on morality. 

ETHICALLY, dth'-l-kil-^. ad. Ac¬ 
cording to the dodlrines of morality; 

ETHICIv, eth'-ik. a. Moral, deliver¬ 
ing precepts of morality. 

ETHICIvS, cth'-iks. f. without the 
lingular. The dodlrine of morality, 
a fyflem of morality. 

ETHN1CK, eth'-nlk. a. Heathen, 
Pagan, not Jewifli, not Chrillian.. 

ETH NICKS, ctb'-nfks. f. Hcatr-ens. 

ETHOLOGICAL, c'-fhu-!odzh"-i- 
kal. a. Treating of morality. 

ETIOLOGY, . f. An 

account of the caufes of any thing, 
generally of a diftemper. 

ETYJV3 OLOG 1C A L, et-y- rao-ludzh'- 
l-ltal. a. Relating to etymology. 

ETYMOLOGI Tl’/et-y-nol'-6 ‘iIII f. 
One wlio learches out the original 
of words. 

ETYMOLOGY, ^t-v-mol'-A-tf. f. 
The defeent or derivation of a word 
from its original, the deduction of 
formations from the radical word ; 
the part of grammar which delivers 
the inflexions of nouns and ve: bs. 

To E VAC ATE, e-va'-kate. v.a. To 
empty out, to thr(=w out. 

To EVACUATE, e-vdk'-u-ate. v.a. 
To make empty, to clear ; to void 
by any of the excretory paftages; to 
quit, to withdraw from out of jt place. 

EVACUANT, c-vak'-u-ant. f. Me¬ 
dicine that procures evacuation by 
any pafliige. 

EVACUATION, e*Huk-u a'-fliun. f. 
Such cmillions as leave a vacancy ; 
difeharge ; the pradtice of empty¬ 
ing the body by phyfick; difeharges 
of the body by any vent natural or 
artificial. 

To EVADE, S-vA'de. v.a. To elude- 
to avoid ; to efcape or elude by ;o- 
phiftry. 

To 



To'fcVADR, 5-va'de. v.f>. Toefcape, 
to flip away ; to praSife fophiftry 
or evaflons. 

EVAGATION, « , -vt- g a"-fli&n. f. 

The of wandering, deviation. 
•EVANESCENT, l'-vA-nls"-slnt. a. 

. Vaniftiing, imperceptible. 

EVANGELICAL, e'-vAn-jll"-l-kAl. 
a. Agreeable 16 gofpei, confonant 
to the Chriltiaa Jaw revealed in the 

• holy gofpei; Contained in the gof¬ 
pei. 

EVANGELISM, S-vAn'-jl-h’zm. f. 
The promulgation of the blefled 
gofpei. 

EVANGELIST, c-vAn'-jS-lIft. f. A 
wrirerofthr hiltory of our Ldrd J e lu s; 
a promulgator of the Chrillian laws. 

To EVANGELIZE, An'-jS-h'ze. 
*v. a. To inftruft in the gofpei, or 
law of Jefus. 

EVANID, e-\an'-id. a. Faint, weak, 
ovanefcent. 

EV.VPORAIJLE, c-s ap'-oi aid. a. 
Eaiiiydiflipatcd ir. fumes or vapours. 

To E V A F O R A' 1 T. , e - v A p' - 6 - r A to. v. n . 
'I’o flv away in fumes or vapours. 

To EVAPORATE, e-vap'-o-;ate. 
v. a. To drive away in fumes ; to 
give u-rit to; to let out in ebullition 
or tallied. 

EVAPORATION, d'-vAp-o-m"- fl,un. 

f. The ait of flying away in fumes 
and vapours; the ait of attenuating 
matter, fo as to make it fume away ; 
in pharmacy, an operation by which 
liquids are fpent or driven away in 
lieams, fo as to leave fome part 
ftrrnger than before. 

EVASION, fe-va' zbun. f. Excnfe, 
fubterfuge, fophiltry, artifice. 

EVASIVE, A-va'-siv. a. Praitifing 
evafibn, elufive; containing an eva- 
fion, fophiflical. 

EUCHARIST, u'-kA-rJft. f. The aft 
of giving thanks, the facramenta! 

‘ nit in which ’the death of our Re¬ 
deemer is commemorated with a 
thankful remembrance; the facra- 
ment of the L’ord’s fupper. 

EU C 'd A R l o TiC AL, 0 - ka-rl s'- tl-ka!. 
a. Containing aits of thankfgiving; 
’.plating to the facrament of the ft»p- 
psr of the Lord. 


EU&KSLOGY, 4-k6r-&.^. t 

formulary.of prayers.' 

EUCRASV, u'-krA-fy. f.An agree¬ 
able well proportioned mixture* 
whereby a body is in health. 

EVE, I've. } f. The clofe of the 

EVEN, A'vn. J day ; the vigil orfafl: 
to be obferved before an holiday. 

EVEN, I'vn. a. Level, not rugged; 
uniform, fmooth; equal on both 
tides ; without any thing owed ; 
calm, notfubjeil to elevation orde- 
prefiion; capable to be divided into 
equal parts. 

To EVEN, cVn. v.a. To make even; 
to make out of debt; to make level. 

EVEN, e'vn. ad. A word of ftrong 
affection, verily; fuppofing that; 
notwithllanding. 

EVENHANDED, I'vn-hAn-dld. *. 
Impartial, equitable. 

EVENING, i'v-ning. f. The clofe 
of the day, the beginning of night. 

EVENLY, iv'n-ly. ad. Equally, uni¬ 
formly ; fmoothly; impartially, 
without favour or enmity. 

EVE'NNESS, c'vn-nis. f. State of 
being even ; uniformity, regularity; 
equality ol furface, ievelnefs; free¬ 
dom f.om inclination to either fide; 
ealmnefs, freedom fiom perturba¬ 
tion. 

EVENTIDE, A'vn-tide. f. The time 
i f evening. 

EVENT, I-vent', f. An incident, 
any thing that happens; the cont'e- 
quence of an aftion. 

To EVEN TERATE, A-vAn'-tA-iite. 
v. a. r i’o rip up. to open the belly. 

EVENTFUL, A-vent'-fril. a. Full of 
incidents. 

To EVENTILATE, e-ven'-tllate. 
v. a. To winnow, to fif. out; to 
examine, to diftufs. 

EVENTUAL; l-vln'-tu Al. a. Hap¬ 
pening in confequence of any thing, 
confeq nential. 

EVENTUALLY, l-vln'-tu Al-£. ad. 
In the event, in the laft refult. 

EVER, ev'-ur. ad. At any time; at 
all tim's; forever; a word of en*- 
forcement. As foon as ever he had 
done it; it is often con cradled into 
e'er. 
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EVERBUBBLING, Sv-fir-bfib'- 
blxng. a. Bailing up with perpe¬ 
tual murmurs. 

EVERBURNING, iv-fir-bfir'-nlng. 
a. UnextinguiiHed. 

EVERDURING, dv-fir-d&'-rlng. a. 
Eternal, enduring without end. 

EVERGREEN,S v-fir-gr£'n. a. Ver- 
cfant throughout the year. 

EVERGREEN, £v'-ur-gren. f. A 
plant thatretainsitsverdure through 
all the fealons. 

EVERHONOURED, dv-6r-<V- 
rurd. a. Always held in honour. 

EVERLASTING, ev-ir-tes'-tlng. a. 
Lalling or enduring without end, 
perpetual, immortal. 

EVERLASTING, dv-fir-lis'-ti T ng. f. 
Eternity. , 

EVERLASTINGLY,dv-fir-!is'-ting- 
ly. ad. Eternally, without end. 

EVERLASTINGNESS, dv-dr-lis'- 
tlng-nls. f. Eternity, perpetuity. 

EVERLIVING, dv-hr-liv'-lng. a. 
Living without end. 

EVERMORE, ev-hr-m&'re. ad. Al¬ 
ways, eternallv. 

,To EVERSE, d-vdrs'e. v. a. To 
overthrow, to fubvert. 

ToEVERT, d-vdrt'. v.a. Todeftroy. 

EVERY, iv'-hr-f. a. Each one of 
all- 

EVERY-WHERE, ev'-cr-y-whd’re. 
ad. In all places. 

EVESDROPPER, fi'vz-drAp-pfir. f. 
Some mean fellow that fkulks about 
the houfe in the night. 

To EVESTIGATE, S-vds'-ti-gdte. 
v. a. To fearch out. 

EUGH, yo. r. A tree. 

To EVICT, d-vlk't. v. a. To take 
away by a fentence of law; to prove. 

EVICTION, d-vlk'-fhun. f. Difpof- 
feflion or deprivation of a definitive 
fjntence of a court of judicature; 

. proof, evidence. 

EVIDENCE, dv'-i-denfe. f. The 
Hate of being evident, clearnefs; 
toftimony, proof; witnefs, one that 
gives evidence. 

To EVIDENCE, £v'-Ld£nfe. v. a. 
To prove, to make difeovery of 

EVIDENT, dv'-l-dent. a. Plain, ap¬ 
parent, notorious. 


EVIDENTLY, 4v'-l-d£nt-ty. ad.’ 
Apparently, certainly. 

EVIL, i'v 1. a. Having bad qualities 
of any kind ; wicked, corrupt; mi- 
ferable; mifehievous, deftruclive. / 

EVIL, 4'vl. f. Wickednefs, a crime;-, 
injury, mifehief; malignity, cor¬ 
ruption; misfortune, calamity; ma¬ 
lady, difeafe. 

EVIL, e'vl. ad. Not well in whatever 
refpeft; injuriouflv, not kindly. 

EVIL AFFECTED,ev!-af-fek'-tid. a. 
Not kind, not aifpofed to kindnefs. 

EVILDOER, tvl-dV-hr. f. Male- 
fadlor. 

EVIL FAVOURED, dvl-fa'-vurd. a. 
Jll-countenanced. 

EVILFAVOUREDNESS, dvl-fA'- 

• vurd-nls. f. Deformity. 

EVILMINDED, ivl-ml'n-dld. a. 
Malicious, mifehievous. 

EVILNESS, e'vl-nIs. f. Contrariety 
to goodnefs, badnefs of whatever 
kind. 

EVILSPEAKING, evl-fpd'-klng. f. 

Defamation, calumny. 

EVILWISHfNG, evl-wifh'-ing. a. 
Wifhingevil to, havingnogood will. 

EVIL WORKER, £vi-wurk'-ur. f. 
One who does ill. 

To EVINCE, S-vin'fe. v. a. To 
prove, to (how. 

EVINCIBLE,S-vln'-s!bl. a. Capable 
of proof, demonflrable. 

EVINC1BLY, £-vln'-s!b-ty. ad. In 
fuch a manner as to force convic¬ 
tion. 

To EVISCERATE, S-vIs'-IS-Gte. 
v. a. To embowel, to deprive cf 
the entrails. 

EVITABLE, £v'-l-tabl. a. Avoid¬ 
able. that may beefcapedorlhunned. 

To EVITATE, ev'-I tate. v.a. To 
avoid, to (hun. 

EVITATION, fv-I-ta'-(hun.' f. The 
aft of avoiding. 

EULOGY, h'-li-jf. f. Praife, en¬ 
comium. 

EUNUCH, u'-nuk. f. One that is 
caftrated. 

EVOCATION, £v-&-k4'-fhun. f. The 

of calling out. 

EVOLATION,£'-v&-ir-ihun. f. The 
a& of flying away. 

To 



To EVOLVE, S-volv'. v. a. To an* 
fold, to dilentangle. 

To EVOLVE, e-volv'. v. n. To 
open itfelf, to difclofe itfelf. 
^EVOLUTION, Avo-hi'-fhfin. f. The 
' aft of unrolling or unfolding ; the 
• fcries of things unrolled or unfold¬ 
ed ; in tafticks, the motion made 
by a body of men in changing their 
pofture, or form of drawing up. 
EVOMlTJON > e'-v6-mlih"-fin.f. The 
aft of vomiting out. 
EUPHONICAL, u-fon'-y-kal. a. 

Sounding agreeablv. 

EUPHONY, u-fo-r.y. f. An agree¬ 
able found, the con trarv to harflmefs. 
EUPHORBIUM, u-fd'r-byfim. f. A 
plant, a gum. 

EUPHRASY, u'-fra-ty. f. The herb 

eye-bright. 

EUROCLYDON, u-rok'-ty-din. f. 
A wind which blows between the 
JCaffc and North, very dangerous in 
the Mediterranean. 

EUROPEAN, u-ro-pe'-an. a. Be¬ 
longing to Europe. 

EURUS, u'-rus. f. The Eaft wind. 
EURYTHMY, iV-iitli-my. f. Har¬ 
mony, regular and fymmetrical 
meafure. 

EUTHANASIA, u-tlian-a-fe'-at I r 
EUTHANASY, u-than'-A-fy. j U 
An eafy death. 

EVULGATION, c-vul-ga'-lhun. f. 

The aft of divulging. 

EVULSION, e-vul'-fhun. f. The aft 
of plucking out. 

EWE, ytV. 1. The fhc-fheep. 
EWER, ii'-ur. f. A veil el in which 
water is brought for wafhing the 
. hands. 

EWRY, u'-ry. f. An office in the 
king’s houfehold, where they take 
care of the linen for the king’s table. 
To EXACERBATE, ekf-a-fer'-bate. 
v. a. To embitter, to exafperate. 

* EXACERBATION, dkf-A-fft-ba'- 
Ihun. f. Encreafe of malignity, 
augmented force or leverity. 
EXACEKVATION, ckf-a-fer-vA'- 
Ihun. f. The aft of heaping up. 
EXACT, egz-Akt'. a. Nice; metho- 
- dical; accurate ; honed, drift, punc¬ 
tual. 


To EXACT, £gz-Akt\ v. a. To re¬ 
quire authoritatively; to demand of 
right. 

To EXACT, Agz-Akt'. v. n. To prac- 
tife extortion. 

EXACTER, £gz-Ak'-tir. f. Extor¬ 
tioner, one who claims more than 
his due; one who is fevere in his 
injunftions or his demands. 

EXACTION, egz ak'-lhun. f. Ex¬ 
tortion, unjuft demand; a toll, a 
tribute feverely levied. 

EXACTLY, egz-Akt'-ty. ad. Accu¬ 
rately, nicely. 

EXACTNESS, egz-Akt'-nls. f. Ac¬ 
curacy, nicety ; regularity of con- 
duft, ftriftnefs of manners. 

To EXAGGERATE, £gz-Adzh'-S- 
rate. v. a. To heighten by repre- 
fentation. 

EXAGGERATION, £gz-Adzh-£- 
rA'-lhun. f. The aft of heaping 
together; hyperbolical amplifica¬ 
tion. 

To EX AGITATE, Agz-Adzh'-I-tate. 
v. a. To /hake, to put in- motion. 

EXAGITATION, igz-adzh-i-tA'- 
Ihun. f. The aft of fhaking. 

To EXALT, egz-iYit. v. a. To raid; 
on high ; to elevate to power, 
wealth, or dignity ; to elevate to 
joy or confidence; to praife, to«x«V 
tol, to magnify ; to elevate irf dic¬ 
tion or fentiment- 

EXALTATION, dgz-6l-tA'-lhfin. f. 
r I'hc aft of railing on high; eleva¬ 
tion in power or dignity; molt ele¬ 
vated ftate, ftate of greatnefs or dig¬ 
nity. 

EXAMEN, egz-a'-men. f. Examina¬ 
tion, difquifition. 

EX AMIN ATE, egz-am'-i-nate. f. 
The perlon examined. 

EX AMI N ATI O N, cgz-Am- Lna'- 

IhAn. f. The aft of examining by 
queilioos, or experiment. 

EXAMiNATOR, egz-Am'-I-nA-tir. 
f. An examiner, an enquirer. 

To EXAMINE, egz-am'-In. v. a. To 
try a perfon acculed or fufpefted 
by interrogatories; to interrogate a 
witnefs; to try the truth or falfe- ; 
hood of any propofition ; to try by 
experiment, to narrowly lift, to lean; 

to 
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to make enquiry into, to fearch in¬ 
to, to fcrutin’fe. 

EXAMINER, 6oz-im'-f-nfir. f. One 
who interrogates a criminal or evi¬ 
dence ; one who fearches or tries any 
thing. 

EXAMPLE, egz-am d' 1. f. Copy or 
attern, that which is propofed to 
e refembled ; precedent, former 
inilance of the like; a per/on lit to 
Tbe propofed as a pattern : one pu- 
nifhed for the admonition of others; 
inllances in which a rule is ili'ultra- 
ted by an application. 

EXANGUtOUS, ekf-fang'-gwy’-us. 
a. Having no blood. 

EXAMMA'l E, egz-;\r>'-y-mate. a. 
Lifelefs, dead ; fpiritk fs, depreiled. 

EXANIMAT,ON, ckf-an f-nA- 

Ihfin. f. Deprivation of life. 

EX AN! MOUS, egz-au'a. 
Lifelefs, dead, killed. 

EXANTHEMATA, ekf An-thd'-nri- 
ti. f. Kruptions, puftulcs. 

EX ANT HEM ATOUS, Akf-an - 

them'-a-tus. a. Pultulous, eruptive. 

To EXAN ELATE, £gz-i«tMate. 
v. a. To draw out; to exhaull, to 
wafte away. 

EXANTLATION, ekf-5nt-lA'-ilmn. 
f. The aft of drawing out. 

EX ARTICUL ATI ON, ekf- ar-uk-u- 
la'-fhwn. f. The dillocation of a 
joint. 

To EXASPERATE, £gz-as'-per-fite. 
v. a. To provoke, to enrage, to ir¬ 
ritate ; to heighten a difference, to 
aggravate, to embitter. 

EXASPERATER, egz-As'-per-a-tAr. 
f. He that exafperates or provokes. 

EXASPERATION, cgz-Af-per-a'- 
fhun. f. Aggravation, malignant 
reprelentation; provocation, irrita¬ 
tion. 

To EXAUCTORATE, egz-A'k-nV 
rite. v.a. To difmifs from fervice ; 
to deprive of a benefice. 

EXAUCTORATION, 6kf-ak-t6-ra'- 
Ifi&d. f- Difmifiion from fcrvice; 
deprivation, degradation. 

EXCANDESCHNCE, ekf-kin- 

J fts*-£nfe. 

CAiNDESCENCY, ekf-kin- 

des'-len-fy. 



Heat, the ftate of growing hot J an* 
ger, the ftate of growing angry. 

EXCANTATION, ekf-kan-tA'-fliun. 
f. Difenchan tment by a counter¬ 
charm. 

To EXCARNATE, Skf-k£'r-n2te.' 
v. a. To clear from flelh. 

EXCARN1FICAT ION, ikf- khr-nf: 
fl-ka'-fliun. f. The aft of taking 
away the flelh. 

To EXCAVATE, Skf-H'-viite. v. a. 
To holiow, ro cut into hollows. 

EXCAVATION, ekf-ka-va'-fliun. f. 
The aft of cutting into hollows; the 
hollow formed, the cavity. 

To EXCEED, ek-fe'd. v. a. To go 
beyond, to outgo ; to excel, to fur- 
pafs. 

To EXCEED, £k-fe'd. v. n. To go 
tor.> far, to pals the bounds of iu- 
nefs; to go beyond any limits ; to 
bear the greater proportion. 

EXCEEDING, ek-fe'-ciing. part. a. 
Gi eat in quantity, extent, or duration. 

EXCEEDINGLY,ck-id'-ding-ly. ad. 
To a great degree. 

To EXCEL, ek-lbl'. v. a. To outgo 
in good qualities, to furpafs. 

To EXCEL, ek-lel'. v. n. To have 
good qualities in a great degree. 

EXCELLENCE, ek'-lel-Jenfe. > r 

EXCELLENCY, ek'-firi-lin-ty. f U 
Dignity, high rank ; the Hate of ex¬ 
celling in any tiling; that in which 
one excels; a title of honour, ufu- 
ally applied to ambaffadors and go¬ 
vernors. 

EXCELLENT, ek’-fol-lent. a. Of 
great virtue, of great worth, cf 
great dignity; eminent in any good 
qualitv. 

EXCELLENTLY,£k'-fel-lent-3£. ad. 

Well in a high degree; to an emi¬ 
nent degree. 

To EXCEPT, ek fept'. v.a. To 
leave out, and fpeeify as left out of 
a general precept or polition. 

To EXCEPT, ek-fept'. v. n. To ob- 
jeft, to make objections. 

EXCEPT, ^k-Iept'. prep. Exclufively 
of, without inclufion of; unlefs. 

EXCEPTING, ek-fep'-tlng. prep. 
Without inclufion of, with excep^.. 
tion of, 

EXCEP- 
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EXCEPTION, fk-tfp'-fh&n. f- Ex- 
clufion from the things compre¬ 
hended in a precept or pofition ; 
thing excepted or fpecified in excep¬ 
tion ; -objection, cavil j peevilh dif- 
like, offence taken. 

EXCEPTIONABLE, ik-ftp'-fhun- 
abl. a. Liable to ohjeflion. 

EXCfiPTlOUo, ek-f^p'-lhus. a. Pee¬ 
vilh, fro ward. 

EXCEPTIVE, ek-fep'-tlv. a. In- 

• eluding an exception. 

EXCEPTLKSS, ek ftpt'-lls. a. O- 
mitting or neglefting all excep¬ 
tions. 

EXCEPTOR, ek-fep'-tur. ,f. Ob- 
jeilor. 

To EXCERN, ok-fern'. v. a. To 
.Brain out, to feparate or emit by 
firainers. 

EXCERPTION, ek-ferp'-lliun. f. 
The aft of gleaning, felefting; the 
thing gleaned or lelefted. 

EXCESS, ek-fes'. f. More than 
enough, fuperfluity; intemperance, 
un.eafonable indulgence; tranfgref- 
fion of due limits. 

EXCESSIVE, ek-fes'-slv. a. Beyond 
the common proportion of quantity 
nr bulk ; vehement beyond meafure 
ir. kindnefs or diflike. 

EXCESSIVELY, ek-ies'-sly-Iy. ad. 
Exceedingly, eminently. 

To EXCHANGE, ekf-tfha'nje. v. a. 
To give or quit one thing for the 
fake of gaining another; to give and 
take reciprocalIv. 

EXCHANGE, ckf-tffia'nje. f. The 
aft of giving and receiving recipro¬ 
cally ; barter; the balance of the 
money of different nations; the 
pla?c where the merchants meet to 
negociatc their affairs. 

EXCHANGEk, ekf-tfha'n-jur. f. One 
whor praf t’les e change. 

j^-CHfiQlJER.ekf-tthek'-fir. f. The 
court to which are brought all the 
revenues belonging to the crown. 

EXCISE, ek-sj'ze. f. A tax levied 
upon commodities. 

To EXCISE, ek-si'ze. v. a. To levy 
excife upon a perfon or thing. 

EXCISEMAN, ek-sl'ze-mAn/ f. 
•An officer who infpefts commodi¬ 
ties. 


EXCISION, fik-slzh'-in. f. Extirp*: 
tion, deftru&ion. 

EXCITATION, ek-f^-tS'-lhun. f. 
The aft of exciting or putting into 
motion. 

To EXCITE, fk-si'te. v. a. To 
roufe, to animate, to flir up, to en- 
courage. 

EXCITEMENT, fk-d'ie-mfnt. f. 
The motive by which one is Birred 
up. 

EXCITER, ek-sl'-tfir. f. One that 
ftirs up others, or puts them in mo¬ 
tion. 

To EXCLAIM, ekf-kla'me. v.n. To 
cry out with vehemence, to maka 
an outcry. - 

EXCLAMATlON.ekf-kli-ma'-ffiunV 
f. Vehement outcry, clamour, out¬ 
rageous vociferation ; an emphati- 
cal utterance; a note by which * 
pathetical fentence is marked thus? 

EXCLAMER, ekf-kla'-mur. f. On© 
that makes vehement outcries. 

EXCL AMATORY, ekfkhW-A-tir- 
y. a. Praflifing exclamation; con* 
taining exclamation. 

To EXCLUDE, ckf-klu'de. v. a. To 
ffiut out;'to debar, to hinder front 
participation; to except. 

EXCLUSION, fkf-klu'-zhun. f. Th« 
aft of (hutting out; the afl of de¬ 
barring from any privilege; excep¬ 
tion ; the difmiflion of the young 
from the egg or womb. 

EXCLUSIVE, ekf-klu'-sfv. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power of excluding or de¬ 
nying admiffion; debarring from 
participation ; not taking into any? 
account or number; excepting. 

EXCLUSIVELY,fkf-klu'-tlv-l^. ad. 
Without adrniffion of another to 
participation ; without comprehen- 
ffnn in any account or number. 

To EXCOCT, ekf-kokt'. v. a. To. 
boil up. 

To EXCOGITATE, 6kf-k6dzh'-I- 
tate. v. a. To invent, to flrike ou( 
by thinking. 

To EXCOMiVi UNICATE, ekf-kom- 
mu' nl-kate. v. a. To eje& from . 
the communion of the vilible church 
by an eccleliai'lical cenfure. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, ekf-kom- 

»u- 




nS-n$-ka'-fhfin< f. An ecclefiaftical 
interdict* exclufion from the fellow- 
flbip of the church. 

To EXCORIATE, dkf-ko'-ry&te. v.a. 
To flay, to ftrip off the lkin- 

EXCORIATION, £kf-k6-rya'-lh&n. 
f. Lofs of (kin, privation of fkin, 
the aft of flaying. 

EXCORTICATION, ekf-kor-t^-ka'- 
Jhun. f. Pulling the bark off any 
thing. 

EXCREMENT, £ks'-krg-ment. f. 
That which is thrown out as ufelefs 
from the natural paffagesofthebody. 

£XCREMENTAL,^kf-kr£-men'-tal. 
a. That which is voided as excre¬ 
ment, 

EXCRfiMENTITIOUS, ekf-krS- 

m^n-tifh'-fis. a. Containing excre¬ 
ments, conlifting of matter excreted 
from the body. 

EXCRESCENCE, ekf-kres'- 1 
fenfe. f r 

EXCRESCENCY, ekf-kris'- f ** 

&n-{jr. J 

Somewhat growing out of another 
without ufe, and contrary to the 
common order of production. 

EXCRESCENT, ekf-kr<b>'-fent. a. 
That which ’grows out of another 
with preternatural fuperfluity. 

EXCRETION, ekf-kre'-lhfm. f. Se- 
, paration of animal fubftance. 

EXCRETIVE, dks'-kre-tlv. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power of feparating and 

' ejeding excrements. 

EXCRETORY, eks'-krS-tur-^. a. 

' Having the quality of feparating 

* and ejecting fuperfluous parts. 

EXCRUCIABLE, 4kf-kr6'-fhabl. a. 
Liable to torment. 

To EXCRUCIATE, ^kf-kro'-lhite. 

• v. a. To torture, to torment. 

EXCUBATIQN, Ckf-kh-ba'-fhun. f. 
The a£t of watching all night. 

To EXCULPATE, 6kf-kitl'-pare. 
v. a. To clear from the imputation 
of a fault. 

Excursion, ikf-k&r'-ihfm. f. The 

a£t of deviating from the ftated or 
fettled path; an expedition into feme 
diftant part; digreifion. 

EXCURSIVE, ikf-kfir'-slv. a. Ram¬ 
bling, wandering, deviating. 
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EXCUSABLE, dkf-kfi'-zibl. a. Par- 
donakle. 

EXCUSABLENESS, £kf-ki'-zJbl- 
nls. f. Pardonabienefs, capability 
to be excufed. 

EXCUSATION, ekf-ku-za'-lliun. f.- 
Excufe, plea, apology. 

EXCUSATORY, ekf-ku'-za-tiir-y. a. 
Pleading excufe, apologetical. 

To EXCUSE, ckf-kii'ze. v. a. To 
extenuate by apology; to difengaga 
from an obligation; to remit, not. 
to.exadt; to pardon by allowing an 
apology; to throw off imputation 
by a feigned apology. 

EXCUSE, ekf-kuTe. f. Plea offered 
in extenuation, apology; the adt of 
exculing; caufe for which one is 
excufed. 

EXCUSELESS, dkf- ku'fe-lls. a. That 
for which no excufe or apology can 
be given. 

EXCUSER, ekf ka'-zur. f. One who 
pleads for another; one who forgives 
another. 

To EXCUSS, Ckf-kus'. v. a. To feize 
and detain by law. 

EXCUSSiON, ckl-kufh'-un. f. Seiz¬ 
ure by law. 

EXECRABLE, ek'-le-krabl. a. Hate¬ 
ful, deteflable, accurfed. 

EXECRABLY, Ak'-ffe-krab-ty. ad. 
Curfedly, abominably. 

To EXECRATE, dk'-le-krilte. v. a. 
To curfe, to imprecate ill upon. 

EXECRATION, ck-fS-kra'-lhin. f. 
Curfe, imprecation of evil. 

To EXECUTE, ek'-fe-kute. v.a. To 
put in act, to do what is planned ; 
to put to death according to form of 
juftice. 

EXECUTION, ek-fe-ku'-lhun. f. 
Performance, pradtice ; the lafi: aft 
of the law in civil caufes, by which 
poffeflion is given of body or goods ; 
capital puniihment; death ; nfl idled 
by forms of law j deftrudtion, flaugk - 
ter. • ■: 

EXECUTIONER, ek-fe-ku'-fho-nur. 
f. He that puts in adt, or executes; 
he that inflidts capital punifhment. 

EXECUTIVE, egz-ek'-ti-tlv. a. 
Having the quality of executing f- 
performing ; adtive, not delibera¬ 
tive. 



five, not legiflative, having the 
power to put in aft the laws. 

EXECUTOR, egz-6k'-u-tfir. f. He 
that performs or executes any thing; 
"he that is intrufted to perform the 
. will of a teftator. 

EXECUTORSHIP, dgz-dk'-i-t&r- 
fliip. f. The office of him that is 
appointed to perform the will of the 

defunct. 

EXECUTRIX, egz-ek'-i-trlks. f. A 
- woman inftrudted to perform the will 
of the tellator. 

EXEGESIS, elzf-c-j-i-tis. f. An ex¬ 
planation. 

EXEGETICAL, 6kf-S-j£t'-£ fell. a. 

Explanatory, e pofitory. 

EXEMPLAR, dgz-emGplir. f. A 
pattern, an example to be imitated. 

EX EM PL ARIL 7 ,egz"-£m-plar'-I- \f . 
ad. In fuch a manner as deferves 
imitation ; in inch a manner as may 
warn others. 

EXEMPL AR.INESS,eoz"-cm-pli\r'-i- 
ti is. f. State of llanding as a pattern 
to be copied. 

EXEMPLARY, eg7.'-em-plar-jr. a. 
Such as may deferve to be propofed 
to imitation ; fuch as may give 
warning to others. 

E AEFvjPL IE1C ATION, cgz-im'-ply- 
fl-k;V'-fhun. f. A copy, a trau- 
feript; an illullration bv example. 

To EXEMPLIFY, igz-cm'-pli-ty. 
v. a. To illuftrate by example; to 
tranferibe, to copy. 

To EXEMPT, egz-empt'. v. a. To 
privilege, to grant immunity from. 

EXEhlP-l' f egz-empt'. a. Free by pri¬ 
vilege; not fubjeft, not liable to. 

EXEMPTION, egz-emp'-fhun. f. 
immunity, privilege, freedom from 
import. 

EXEMPTITIOUS,£gz-£mp-tI(h'-us. 
a. _ Separable, that which may be 
take-i' , frdm another. 

a 6 EXENTERATE, £gz-5n'-t£r-ate. 
v. a. To embowel. 

EXENTERATION, Sgz-Sn'-tir-i'- 
lhun. f. Th’e aft of taking out the 
bowels, embowelling. 

jEXEQUIAL, dgz-^'-kwjCil. a. Re¬ 
flating to funerals. ,J 

EXEQUIES, *. f. without 

Vot. I. 


a lingular. Funeral rites, -the cMi^ 
mony of burial. 

EXERCENT, igs-if-fint, a. Frac- 
tiling, following any calling. 

EXERCISE, £ks'-er-s!ze. f. Labour 
of the _body for health or amufe- 
men t; preparatory practice in order 
to (kill; practice, outward perform¬ 
ance ; talk, that which one Ss ap¬ 
pointed to perform; aft of divine 
worlhip, whether publick or private. 

To EXERCISE, eks'-er-slze. v. a. 
To employ; to train by ufe to any 
aft; to talk, to keep employed as a 
penal injunction; to praftiie or ufe 
in Order to habitual ikill. 

To EXERCISE, £ks'-ir-sfze. v. ni 
To ufe exercife, to labour for health. 

EXERCISER, ^kf-lr-sl'-zir. f. He . 
that direfts or ufes exercife. 

EXERCITATION, ^kf4r-f^-ta'.- 
lhun. f. Exercife; practice, ufe. 

To EXERT, egz ert'. v. a. To ufe 
with an effort; to put forth, to per¬ 
form. 

EXERTION, £gz-er'-ffiun. f. The 
aft of exerting, effort. 

EXESION, Ckl-e'-zhun. f. The aft 
of eating through. 

EXESTUATION, ekf-£f-t&-&'*lh'in. 
f. The ftate of boiling. 

To EXFOLIATE, ikf-f&'-lyite. v. n. . 
To lhell off, as a corrupt bone from 
the found part. 

EXFOLIATION, 6k f- f5-Iya'-lhun, ■, 
f. The procefs by which the cor¬ 
rupted part of the bone feparatea 
from the found. 

EXFOLIATIVE, £kf-ft'-Iyi-tlv. a. 
That which has power of procuring 
exfoliation. 

EXHALABLE, Skf-ha'-llbl. a. Thai 
which may be evaporated. 

EXHALATION, ikf-hi-li'-Mn. f. 
The aft of exhaling or fending out 
in vapours; the ftate of evaporating 
or Hying out in vapours; that which 
rifes in vapours. 

To EXHALE, ikf-bl'le. v. a. To- 
fend or draw out vapours or fumes. 

EXHALEMENT, £kf-ha'le-m£nt. f. 
Matter, exhaled, vapour. 

To EXHAUST, 4kf-hi'ft. v. a. To 
drain, to dimimlh; to draw out to- 
Z z tally* 


' tally* to draw oat till nothing is 
left. 

EXHAUSTION, Akf-hA'f-tfhun. f. 
The aft of drawing. 

EXHAUSTLESS, Akf-M'ft-lIs. a. 
Not to be emptied, inexhauitible. 

To EXHIBIT, ekf-hib'-It: V. a. To 
offer to view or ufe, to offer or pro- 
pofe; to fhow, to difplay. 

EXH1BITER, ekf-hib'-i-tur. f. lie 
that offers any thing. 

EXHIBITION, £kf-hl-bllh'-un, f. 
The aft of exhibiting, difplay, fet- 
ting forth ; allowance, falary, pen- 
fion. 

SXHIBITIVE, Akf-hlb-It-tlv. a. 

* Dilplaying; reprefentative. 

To EXHILARATE, ikf-hll'-ii-r&te. 
v. a. To make cheerful, to fill with 
mirth. 

EXHILARATION, 4kf-M!-4-ra'- 

. fhun. f. The aft of giving gaiety; 
the ftate of being enlivened. 

To EXHORT, ckf.ha’rt. v. a. To 
incite by words to any good aftion. 

EXHORTATION, ekf-hAr-ti’-fln’in. 
f. The aft of exhorting, incitement 
to good j the form of words by which 
one is exhorted. 

EXHORTATORY^kf-ha'r-ta-tur-/'. 
a. Tending to exhort. 

EXHORTER, Akf-hA’r-t4r. f. One 
who exhorts. 

To EXICCATE, ik-alk'-kAte. v. a. 
To dry. 

EXICCATION, ck-slk-ka'- fhun. f. 
Aft of drying up, date of being 
dried up. 

EX1CCAT1VE, Ak-sIk'-kLtlv. a. 
Drying in quality. 

EXIGENCE, ik' r fy-jenfe. I f. De- 

EXIGENCY, ek'-fy-jdn-fy. f mand, 
want, need ; preffing neceffity, dif- 
trefs, fudden occafion. 

EXIGENT, ek'-fy-jent. f. Preffing 
bufinefs, occafion that requires im¬ 
mediate help. 

EXIGUITY, ekf-^-gu'-I-t^. f. Small- 
nefs, diminutivenefs. 

EXIGUOUS, £gz-Ig'-u-us. a. Small, 
diminutive, little. 

EXILE, Aks'-lle. f. Banifhment, ftate 
of being banifhed ; the perfoa ba- 
nifhed. 


EXILE, £g-zFle. a. Small, {lender, 
not fulh 

To EXILE, &g-z!'le. v.a. Tobanifh, 
to drive from a country. 

EXILEMENT, Ag-zl'le-mAt*. f. Ea> 
nifhment. 

EXILITION, ekf-y-Hfh’-t’.n. f. Slen- 
dernefs, fmallncfs. 

EXILITY, egz It'-It-y. f. Slender- 
nefs, fmallnefs. 

EXJMIOUS,eg-z{m'-yiis. a. Famrlis, 
eminent. •• • 

To EXIST, eg-zlfl'. v. n. To be, to 
have a being. 

EXISTENCE, eg-zL'-tinfe. ? , 

EX1STENCY, £g-zis'-ten-$. J ** 
State of being, aftual pofl'effion of, 
being. 

EXISTENT, Ag-zis'-tAnt. a. In be¬ 
ing, in pofl'effion of being. 

EXISTIMATION, cg-zlf-tl-m^- 

fhun. f. Opinion ; efteem. 

EXIT, eks'-it. f. 'l'he term fet in the 
margin of plays to mark the time 
at which the player goes off'; de¬ 
parture, aft of quitting the theatre 
of life. 

EXIT!AL, egz.-Iffi'-al. la. De- 

EXITIOUS, egz ilh'-iis. j itruftive, 
fatal, mortal. 

EXODUS, eks’-o-dus. I f. Departure, 

EXODY, cks'-o-dy. J journey from 
a place : the fecond book of Moics 
is fo called, becaufe it deferibes the 
journey of the Tfraelites from Egypt. 

EXOLE'fE, ck»'-6-lete. a. Obfolcte. 
out of ufe. 

To EXOLVE, Ak-fJ.lv'. v. a. To 
loefe, to pay. 

EXOMPHALOS, cgz-Am'-fa-lus. f. 
A navel rupture. 

To EXONERATE, egz-on'.-e-rate. 
v. a. To unload, to difburthen. 

EXONERATION, cgz-on-c-ra'-fhun. 
f. The aft of difbur^b'ming: 

EXOPTABLE, egz-op'-t&bT - Pe~ 
firable, to be fought with eagerncfs 
or deflre. 

EXORABLE, eks’-o 5 rabl. a. To be 
moved byiutreaty, 

EXORBITANCE, Sgz-a'r-bl- ~t 
tanfe. I ^ 

EXORBITANCY, egz-A'r-bl- U“* 
tin-fy. -* 

Enor- 



. Enormity, grofs deviation from role 
or right; extravagant demand; 
bound!efs depravity. 
EXORBITANT, £gz4r'-bl-t£nt. a. 

. ^-Enormous, beyond due proportion, 
®xceflfve. 

To EX©1\£ISE, eks'-or-slze. v. a. 
To adjure by fome holy name; to 
ydlrive a wav,, by certain forms of ad- 
* juration ft to purify from the influ¬ 
ence of malignant fpirits. 
E$pRCISER, t ks'-or-sl zur, f. One 
y who pradifes to drive away evil fpi¬ 
rits. 

EXORCISM, £ks'-6r-slzm. f. The 
form of adjuration, or religious ce¬ 
remony by which evil and ntalignant 
fpirits are driven away, 
EXORCIST, eks>'-or -ti ft. f. One who 
‘by adjurations, prayers, or religious 
ads, drives away malignant fpirits. 
EXORDIUM, egz-a'r-dy6m._ f. A 
formal preface, the proemial part 
of a compofition. 

EXORNATION, ckf-or-na'-fh&n. f. 
Ornament, decoration, emL-ellifh- 
ment. 

EXOSSATED, <*gz-6$'-fa tU. a. De¬ 
prived of bones. 

EXOSSEOUS, cgz os'-fln’is. a. Want¬ 
ing bones, bonclefs; 

EXOSTOSIS, egz-us'-to-sls. f. Any 
protuberance of a bone that is not 
natural. 

EXOTICK, £gz-6t'-xk. a. Foreign, 
not produced in our own country. 
To EXPAND, ek-fp&nd'. v. a. To 
fpread, to lay open as a net or fheet; 
to dilate, to fpread out every way. 
EXPANSE, ek-fpan'fe. f. A body 
widely extended without inequali¬ 
ties. 

EXPANSIBILITY, ek-fpan-ty-bil'-i- 
t^. f. Capacity of exteqifion, pofli- 
bility to be expanded** 
EXPA^&Lal^,ek-Ip5n'-sibl. a. Ca- 
-■ pable to be extended. 
EXPANSION, ekf-pin'-Mn. f. The 
ftate of being expanded into a wider 
furface ; the ad. of fpreading out; 
extent j pure fpace. 

EXPANSIVE,ekf-pan'-slv. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power to fpread into a-wider 
, furface. 1 


To EXPATIATE, 4k-fp4'-<hitp;y ft W| 
TO range at Urge; to enlarge: u|ot| 
in language. , 

To EXPECT, fik-fpfikt'. v. a. Ttf 
have a previous apprehenfion of ei 5 
ther good or evil; to wait fqr, to 
attend the coming. 

EXPECTABLE,ik-fptk'-tibl. a. T<* 
be expeded. 

EXPECTANCE, £k-f P 4k'-t£nfe. - ? 
EXPECTANCY, 4k-fpik'-tin-!^. f 
f. The ad or ftate of expeding } 
fomething expeded ; hope. x 

EXPECTANT, £k-fp£k'-t£ur. a. 

Waiting in expedation. 

EXPECTANT, £k-fp£k'-tant. f. 
One who waits in expedation of any 
thing. 

EXPECTATION, £k-fpck-ta'-fh&n. 
f. The ad of expeding; the ftate 
of expeding cither with hope or 
fear; profped of any thing good to 
come; a ftate in which fomething 
excellent is expeded from us. 

EXPECTER, ck-fpek'-tur. f. One 
who has hopes of fomething; one 
who waits for another. 

To EXPECTORATE, Skf-pSk'-td= 
rate. v. a. To ejed from the breaftc 

EXPECTORATION, £kf-p£k'-td= 
r£'-lhun. f. The ad of difehargine 
from thebreaft; the difeharge which 
is made by coughing. 

EXPECTORATIVE, ekf-pSk'-tS-rJU 
tlv. a. Having the quality of pro^ 
moting expedoration. 

EXPEDIENCE, ekf-p£'-dy4nfe. f 

EXPEDIENCY, £kf-p£’-dydn-f£. f 
f. Fitnefs, propriety, fuitableneli 
to an end; expedition, adventure t 
hade, difpatch. 

EXPEDIENT, SkfpS'-dySnt. a. Pro< 
per, fit, convenient, fuitable; quick, 
expeditious. 

EXPEDIENT, dkf-p£'-dy£nt. f c 
That which helps forward, as means 
to an end; a ibift, means to an enc 
contrived in an exigence. 

EXPEDIENTLY, lkf-pS'-dy*nt.W 
ad. _ Fitly, fuitably, conveniently 
haftily, quickly. 

To EXPEDITE, £ks'-pS-d!te. v. a 
To facilitate, to free from impedi 
ment; to haften, to quicken; to dif 
Z z 2 paid 
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patch, to iffae from a publick of- 
fice. 

EXPEDITE, eks'-p5-dite. a. Qnick, 

. hafty, foon performed; eafy, difen- 
.cumbered, clear; nimble, active, 
agile; light armed. 

EXPEDITELY, eks'-pa-dite-l^. ad.. 
With quicknefs, readinefs, hafle. 

EXPEDITION, ekf-fe-dith'-in. f. 
Halle, Ipeed, aftivitv ; a march or 
Voyage with marrial intentions. 

EXPEDITIOUS, 4kf.pt-dllh'-us. a. 
Speedy, quick, fwift. 

' To EXPEL, ckf-pti', v. a. To drive 
our, to force away; to banifli, to 
drive from the place of refidence. 

EXPELLER, ekf-pdl'-lur. f. One 
that expels or drives aw:.y. 

To EXPEND, ekf-pend'. v. a. To 
lay out, to fpend. 

EXPENSE, ekf- pens'e. f. Cofl, 
charges, money expended. 

.EXPENSEFUL; ekf-pcns'e-ful. a. 

T fi.'/Coftly, chargeable. 

•EXPENSELESS, ckf-pens'c-Hs. a. 
Without coll. 

EXPENSIVE, ekf-ptn'-slv. a. Gi¬ 
ven to expenfe, extravagant, luxu¬ 
rious; coftly, requiring exDenfe. 

EXPENS I VELY,4kf-pen'-sIv-ly. ad. 
With great expenfe. 

EXPEN SIVENESS,4kf-p4n'-sIv-n's. 
f, Addition to expenle, extrava¬ 
gance; colllinefs. 

EXPERIENCE., 4kf-pe'-ryenfe. f. 
Practice, frequent trial; knowledge 
gained by trial and practice. 

To EXPERIENCE, ekf- { iV-ryince. 
v. a. To try, to pradti fe; to know 
by praflice. 

EXPERIENCED, 4kf-p4'-ry4nll. 
participial a. Made Iktlful by ex¬ 
perience; wife by long practice. 

EXPERIENC ER, ekf-pe'-ryen- fur. f. 
One who makes trials; a praCfifer 
of e periments. 

EXPERIMENT, 4kf-per'-£-m£nt. {. 
Trial of any thing, fomeching done 

sfin order to difeover an uncertain or 
unknown effcfl. 

EXPERIMENTAL, ekf- P 4r-£ -mer/- 
t£l. a. Pertaining to experiment ; 
built upon experiment ; known by 
experiment or trial. 
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EXPERIMENTALLY, ekf-p4r-£- 
m4n'-t£!-ly'. ad. By experience, by 
trial. 

EXPERIMENTER, ekf-p4r' fmen- 

tfir. f. One who makes experimentv. 

EXPERT, ckf-pirt'. a. Skiiful: i<*;Jy, 
dexterous. 

EX‘TiRTLY,’ekf-pert'-!y. ad. In a 
fcilful ready manner. 

EXPERTNESS, ekf-pert'-nis. : r 
Skill, readinefs. , 

EXPl AB P E, eks'-py-abl. a. Capable 
to be expiated. 

To EXPIATE, oks'pGfite. v. a. To 
annul the guilt of a crime by fub- 
lequent aCb of piety, to atone for; 
to avert the threats of prodigies. 

EXPl V Pi ON, ekf-py-.V- fhun. f. The 
acl of expiating or atoning for any 
crime; the means by which we a- 
tone for crimes, atonement; prac¬ 
tices by which ominous prodigies 
were averted. 

EXPIATORY, eks"-py-a-iui' y. a. 
flawing the power of expiation. 

EXPILATION, mtf- pi la'-'.lmn. f 
P.c'ibery. . 

EXPIRATION, ckf-py-rL'. :kun. f. 
That act ol relViration which lirrulls 
the air out of the Jungs ; the mil 
emifiion of breath, death ; evapo 
ration, afi of fuming out; vapour, 
matter expired ; the conclufion of 
auy limited time. 

To TiXPiilE. ek-frt're. v. a. To 
breathe out; to exhale, to fend cut 
iti exhalations. 

To EXPIRE, ek-fpi're. v.n. To die, 
to breathe the lair; to conclude, to 
come to an end. 

To EXPLAIN, ekf-plu'ne. v. a. To 

expound, to illuftrate, to clear. 

EXPLAINABLE, 4kf-pla ne-ALl. a.. 
Capabiv of being explained. 

EXPL.UNbP' 4 . , ‘kknja'ne-ur. f. Ex- 
pofiior, interpreter, cortTw.-entator. 

EXPLANATION, ekf-pla-na T -Umn. 
f. 'I'he a£l of explaining or inter¬ 
preting; the feufe given by an ex¬ 
plainer or interpreter. 

EXPLAN ATORY,ekf-p!;\n’-a-tur-£. 
a. Containing explanation. 

EXPLETIVE, 4ks'-pJ6-tlv. f. Some¬ 
thing ufed only to take up room. 

EXPLI- 



EXPLICABLE, iks'-pty-kibl. a. 
Explainable, poflible to be explain¬ 
ed. 

ToEXPLICATE, 6 ks'-pII-kate. v.a. 
unfold, to expand; to explain, 
cl ear. 

EXH^ATION, ekf-pll-ki'-lhfin. f. 
The a« of opening, unfolding or 
■ expanding, the aft of explaining, 
interpretation, explanation; the 
v fenfe given by an explainer. 

IMPLICATIVE, ckf-plik'-A-tlv. a. 

^ Having a tendency to explain. 

F.XPLJCATOR, eks'-pli-ka-tur. f. 
Expounder, interpreter, explainer. 

EXPLICIT, ekf-plL'-it. a. Unfold¬ 
ed, plain, clear, not merely by in¬ 
ference. 

EXPLICITLY, ekf-pIL'-it-ly. ad. 
Plainly, direftly, not merely by in¬ 
ference. 

To EXPLODE, ekf- P 16'de. v.a. To 
drive out difgracefullv with fome 
noifeof contempt; to drive^out with 
roife and violence. 

EXPLODER, ckf-pl&'-cur. f. An 
i-Licr, tine who drives out with open 


cot.tempt. 

EXPLOI T, ekf-pioi't. f. A defign 
nccompblhcd, an achievement, a 
fuccefsful attempt. 

ToEXPLORATE, ekf-p’.o'-rate. v.a. 
To fearch out. 


EXSE.0RAT10N,ekf-pl6ra'-lhun. f. 
Search, examination. 

EXr.LORATOR, ekf-pl5-ra'-i& r , f. 
One who fearchvs, an examiner. 

EX Li .ORA'J OR Y, ekl-p! 6 'r-a-tu.-v. 
j. Searching, examining. 

To EXPLORE, dkf-pl&'re. v. a. To 
try,, to learcn into, to examine by 
tii.il. 

EXEi .OR EM ENT, ekf-pl 6 're-m£nt. 
f.' Search, trial. JF 

EXPLOSION, fkf-^’-fzhin. f. The 
a A > * .-‘cm vThg 061 any thing with 
noife and‘violence. 

EXPLOSIVE, dkf-pio-slv. a. Driv¬ 
ing our with noife and violence. 

To EXPORT, ekf- po'rt. v. a. To 
carry out of a country. 

EXPORT, cks'-port. f. Commodity 
carried out in traflick. , 

, EXPORT ATIONp-kf-pir-ta'-lhun. f. 


The aft or praftice of carrying Out 
commodities into other countries. 

EXPORTER, ^kf-po'r-mr. f. He that 
carries out commodities From a conn'* 
try, in oppofition to the importer, 
who brings them in. 

To EXPOSE, ekf-po'ze. v.a. To 
lay open, to make liable to; to lay 
open, to make bare; to lay open to 
cenfure or ridicule; to put in dan¬ 
ger; to caft out to chance. 

EXPOSITION, 6kf-p&-zifli'-&n. f. 
The fituation in which any thing is 
placed with refpeft to the fun or air; 
explanation, interpretation. 

EXPOSITOR, 6kf-pf>z'-I-tur. f. Ex¬ 
plainer, expounder, interpreter. 

To EXPOSTULATE, £kf-p6s'-tfi- 
late. v.n. Tocanvafs with another, 
to debate; to ..remonftrate in a 
friendly manner. 

EXPOSTULATION, ekf-p6f-t&-l&'- 
fliun. f. Debate, difeuffion of an 
affair; charge, accufation. 

EXPOSTULATOR, £kf-p6s'-t&-ll- 
tir. f. One that debates with an¬ 
other without open rupture. 

EXPOSTULATORY, ikf-pis'-tfi. 
li-tur-y. a. Containing expoftula- 
tion. 

EXPOSURE, 5kf-p&'- Z h&r. f. The 
aft of expoling; the date of being 
expofed ; the date of being in dan¬ 
ger ; fituation as to fun and air. 

To EXPOUND, dkf-pou'nd. v.a. To 
explain, to clear, to interpret. 

EXPOUNDER, ^kf-pou'n-dir. f. 
Explainer, interpreter. 

To EXPRESS, akf-pris'. v. a. To 
reprefent by any of theimitativearts, 
as poetry, fculpture, painting; to 
reprefent in words; to utter, to de¬ 
clare; to denote; to fqueeze out; 
to force out by compreffion. 

EXPRESS, £kf-pr£s’. a. Copied, re- 
fembling, exactly like-; plain, ap¬ 
parent, in direft terms; on purpofe, 
for a p.irti' ular end. 

EXPRESS, fkf-pr^s'. f. A meffenger 
fent on purpofe; a mefiage feat. 

EXPRESSIBLE, £kf-pris'-sibl. a. 
That may be uttered or declared; 
that m3y be drav^ft hy fqueezing or 
exprefliorf. 

EX- 
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EXPRESSION, ekf-pr^fh’-un. f. The 
aft or power of reprefenting any 

■ thing; the form or caft of language 

• in which' any thoughts are uttered ; 
a phrafe, a mode of fpeech; the aft 
of fqueezing or forcing out any thing 
fcy a prefs. 

EXPRESSIVE, £kf-pr£s'-slv. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power of utterance or re- 
prefe nta^ap. 

EXPRES^ELY, ekf-pris'-slv- If. 
ad. In a dear and reprefentative 
way. 

EXPRESSIVENESS, ekf-prSa'-sIv- 
nfs. f. The power of exprefilon, or 
reprefentation bv words. 

EXPRESSLY, ckf-pres'-lv. ad. In 
direft terms, not by implication. 

EXPRESSURE, ekf-prefti‘-ur. f. Ev- 
preffion, utterance; the form, the 
likenefs reprefentedj the mark, the 
imprelfion. 

ToEXPROBRATE, ^kf-pr&'-b.Ate. 
v. a. To charge upon with re¬ 
proach, to impute openly with 
blame, to upbraid. 

EXP RO B R ATI O N, ekf-prO-brA'- 

fhun. f. Scornful'charge, reproach¬ 
ful accufation. 

To EXPROPRIATE^kf-prtV-pryfite. 
v. a. To relinquiih one’s property. 

To EXPUGN, ekf-pu'ne. v. a. To 
conquer, to take by affault 

EXPUGN ATION, Akf-pfig-nA'-ihun. 
f. Conqueft, the aft of taking by 
aifault. 

To EXPULSE, ekf-pfil'fe. v.a. To 
drive out, to force away. 

EXPULSION, ekf-pul'-ihun. f. The 
aft of expelling or driving out; the 
ftate of being driven out. 

EXPULSIVE, dkf-pfil'-sfv. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power of expulfion. 

EXPUNCTION, dkf-punk'-iliun. f. 
Abfolution. 

To EXPUNGE, 6kf-p{m'je. v.a. To 
blot out, to rub out; to efface, to 
annihilate. 

EXPURGATION, £kf-pur-gS'-ihun. 
,^'The aft of purging or cleanfin'g; 
purification from bad mixture, as of 
•efror or falfehood. 

EXPURGATOJIY, ikf-pfir'-gi-tftr- 

, f. a. Employed in purging away 

* what is noxtlBfo, 


EXQUISITE, aks'-kwlz-ft. a. Ex, 
cellent, confummate, complete. 
EXQUISITELY^ks'-kwiz-it-ty. ad. 

Per/eftly, completely. 
EXQUISITENESS,eks'-kwIz-It-njiSu 
f. Nicety, perfeftion. ' 

EXSCRIPT, ek'-ikrlpt. A copy, 

a writing copied from another. 
EXSICCANT, ek-sik'-kant. r. 

Drying, having the power to dry up. 
To EXSICCATE, dk-sik'-kike. v.a. 
To dry. 

EXS ICC ATION, ek-slk-kS'-ihun. T. 
The aft of drying. 

EXSICCATIVE, ek-slk'-ki-tlv. a. 

Having the power of drying. 
EXbPUlTION, ek-fpu-Ilh'-dn. f. A 
difeharge by /pitting. 
EXSUCTION, ck-fiik'-lliun. f. The 
aft of fucking out. 

EXoUDATION, dk-m-da'-ihdn. f. 

A fweating, an extillntion. 

To 3XSUFFOLATE, Ak-iuf'-fo-lSte. 

v. a. To whifper, to buzz in the ear. 
EXSUFFLATION, dk-fdf-fid'-fhun. 


f. A blaft working underneath. 

To EXSUSCITATE, dk-fts'-si-titc. 
v. a. To roufe up, to ftir up. 

EXSTANCY, ck'-lUn-ty. f. Parts 
rifing up above the reft 

EXTANT, ck'-ftant. a. Standing out 
to view, ftanding above the reft; 
now in being. 

F.XTATICAL, ck-ftAt'-I-kal. 

EXTATICK, ck-llat'-ik. 

Rapturous. 

EXTEMPORAL, ekf-tem'-piWAl. a. 
Uttered without premeditation, 
quick, teady, fudden. 

EXTEMPORALLY, ekf-tem'-po- 
ril-y. ad. Quick, without preme¬ 
ditation. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS, dkf-tdm'- 


a. 


po-ri'-n^’is. a. Without premedi¬ 
tation, fuc&£p. 

EXTEMPORARYpL-rAr- 
. f . a. Uttered or performed with¬ 
out premeditation, fudden, quick. 

EXTEMPORE, dkf-tdm'-pS-.d. ad. 
Without premeditation, fuddenl 7 , 
readily. 

EXTEMPORINESS, ekf-iern'-p5-ry- 
nls. a f. The faculty of fpeaking or 
afting without premeditation. ^ 
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To EXTEMPORIZE, 5kf-t4m*-p5- 
rlze. v. n. To fpeak extempore, or 
without premeditation. 

.TV EXTEND, ckf-tend. v. a. To 
^ftretch out; to fpread abroad; to 
cn’vge; to increafe in force or du¬ 
ration*; *oimpart, to communicate; 
to feize by a courfe of law. 

EXTENDER, ekf-tcn'-dfir. f. The 

•* perfon or inftrument by which any 
thing is extended. 

‘ -T VENDIBLE, ekf-t£n'-dlbl. a. 
Capable of extenfion. 

EXTENDLESSNKSS, 6kf-t£nd'-lef- 
nis. f. Unlimited e.\tenfion. 

EXTENSIBILITY, ekf-tqn-f^-bil'- 
i'-ty. f. The quality of being ex¬ 
tensible. 

EXTENSIBLE, £kf-t£n'- S Ibl. a. Ca¬ 
pable of being ilretched into length 
or breadth ; capable of being ex¬ 
tended to a larger comprehension. 

EXTENSIBLENESS, £kf-ten'-slbl- 
nis. f. Capacity of being extended. 

EXTENSION, ekf-tcn'-ihun. f. The 
aft of extending; the ftate of being 
extended. 

EXTENSIVE, ikf-t&n'-siv. a. Wide, 
large. 

EXTENSIVELY,ckf-ten’-slv-ty. ad. 

Widely, largely. 

EXTENSIVENESS.dkf-ten'-siv-nis. 
f. Largeneft, dilFufivcnefr, wide- 
nefs; poffibility to be extended. 

EXTENSOR, dkf-ten'-fur. f. The 
mufcle by which any limb is ex¬ 
tended. 

EXTENT, dkf-tent'. f. Space or 
degree to which [any thing is ex¬ 
tended ; communication, diftribu- 
tion; execution, feizure. 

To.EXTENUATE, ekf-ten'-u-Ste. 
v. a. To leflen, to mak« fmall; to 
palliate; to make lear* 

EX FENU AT’ 1 C-H Evi-t^n-u a'-fliun. 
r - liie aft of reprefenting things 
lefs ill than they are, palliation; 
mitigation, alleviation of punilh- 
ment; a general decay in the muf- 
cular flelh of the whole body. 

EXTERIOR, dkf-t&'-ry&r. a. Out¬ 
ward, external, not incrinfick. 

EXTERIORLY, £kf-t6'-ryir-ty. ad. 
Outwardly, externally. 


To EXTERMINATE, Skf-tiP'-mC 
nate. v. a. To root out, to tear up, 
to drive away; to deilroy. 

EXTERMINATION, ikf-tir-mi- 
na'-fhun. f. Deftruftion, excilion. 

EXTERMINATOR, dkf-tir'-ml-riU 
tur. f. The perfon or inftrument 
by which any thing is deftroyed. 

To EXTERM1N E, ekf-tir'-mln. v.a. 
To exterminate. 

EXTERN, ckf-tern'. a. Externa!, 
outward, viiible; without itfelf, not 
inherent, not intrinftek. 

EXTERNAL, £kf-t£r'-nAI. a. Out¬ 
ward, not proceeding from itfelf, 
oppoftte to internal; having the 
outward appearance. 

EXTERNALLY, ikf-t£r'-nal-j. ad. 
Outwardly. 

To EXTIL, ek-ftil'. v.n. To drop or 
diftil from. 

EXTILLATION, ek-ftlMa'-lhfin. C 
The aft of falling in drops. 

To EXTIMULATE, ^k-ftlm'-u-lJte. 
v. a. To prick, to incite by {Emu¬ 
lation. 

EXT1MULATION, ek-ftim'-u-la'- 
ftiun. f. Pungency, power of ex¬ 
citing piotion or fenfation. 

EXTINCT, ek-ftlnkt'. a. Extin- 
guilhed, quenched, put out; with¬ 
out fucceffion; aboiilhed, out of 
force. 

EXTINCTION, Sk-llink'-fh&n. C 
The aft of quenching or extinguilh- 
ing ; the ftate of being quench¬ 
ed ; deftruftion, excifion, iuppref- 
fion. *• 

To EXTINGUISH, *k-fti«g'-gw!fh. 
v.a. To put out, to quench; tofiip- 
prcA, to deilroy. 

EXTINGUISH ABLE, £k-ftingV 

gwllh-abl. a. That may be quench¬ 
ed or dellroyed. 

EXTINGUISHER, £k-ftfng'-gwHh- 
ur. f. A hollow cone put upon * 
candle to quench it. 

EXTINGUISHMENT, ik-Mag'- 
gwi(h-m£nt. f. Extinftion, fup- 
preftion, aft of quenching; aboli¬ 
tion, nullification ; termination of 
a family or fucce/fion. 

To EXTIRP, £k-ft£rp'. v.a. To era¬ 
dicate, to root but. 

TO 
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To EXTIRPATE, 4k-ft6r’-pite. v.a. 

, To root out, to exfcind. 

EXTIRPATION, £k-ft4r-pA'-Mn. f. 
The a St of rooting out, excifion. 

EXTIRPATOR, £k-fl£r'-pa-t&r. f. 
One who roots out, a deftroyer. 

To EXTOL, £k-H6i'. v.a. Topraife, 
to magnify, to celebrate. 

EXTOLLER, ekf-tol'-l&r. f. Aprai- 

fer, a magnifier. 

EXTORSIVE, 4kf-ta'r-sly. a. Hav¬ 
ing the quality of drawing by vio¬ 
lent means. 

EXTORSIVELY, ekf-tiV-siv-tf. ad. 
In an e.vrorfive manner, by violence. 

To EXTORT, ekf-ta'rc. v. a. To 
draw by force, to force away, to 
wreft, to wring from one; to gain 
by violence or oppreflion, or by 
ufury. 

To Extort, Skf-taVt. v. n. To 
pra&ife oppreflion and violence, or 
ufury. 

EXTORTER, dkf-ta'r-tdr. f. One 
who pradtifes oppreflion. 

EXTORTION, ekf-ta'r-fliun. f. The 
afl or praflice of gaining by vio¬ 
lence and rapacity, or ufury; force 
by which any thing is unjuftly taken 
away. 

EXTORTIONER, ekf-ta'r-Mn-ur. 
C One who pra&ifes extortion. 

To EXTRACT, ekf-trakt*. v. a. To 

1 draw oat of fomeihing; to draw by 

, chemical operation; to take from 
fotnething; to feledt and abftradl 
from a larger treatife. 

EXTRACT, eks'- trakt. f. The fub- 
ftance extradfed, the chief parts 
drawn from any thing; the chief 
heads drawn from a book. 

EX TRACTION, ekf-tiak'-fbun. f. 
The adl of drawing one part out of a 
compoHind ; derivation from an ori¬ 
ginal, lineage, def.ent. 

EXTRACTOR, ekf-tr&k'-tfa.'f. 1 he 
perfon or inllrume-t by which am 
thin g is '•xtrudied. 

EXTRA] UDiUAL,ck,-:r 4-jo dlfh'- 

-* 4l. a. Ojit of the regular courfe of 
legal procedure. 

I CIA LL Y, ekf-tra-jo- 
ad. In a manner differ- 
the ordinary courfe of legal 


EXTRAMISSION, 4kf-tri-milh'-4n. 

f. The aft of emitting outwards. 
EXTRAMUNDANE, ^kf-tri-min- 
d4'ne. a. Beyond the verge of ^ie 
material world. . ' ’ 

EXTRANEOUS, ekf-tra’-ny&s^a. 
Belonging to a different ftfSilance; 
foreign. 

EXTRAORDINARILY, ckf-tr.IV'- 

d^-n£r-I-Jy. ad. In a manner ou^. 
of the common method and order,; 
uncommonly, particularly, emi¬ 
nently. 


EXTR AORDINARINESS,ekf-tra'r- 
dy’-riar-I-nfs. f. Uncommouneft, 
eminence, remarkablenefs: 

EXTRAORDINARY, ekf-tra'r-d/-- 
nar-y. a. Different from common 
order and method ; eminent, rr- 
markable, more than common. 

EXTRAPAROC11IAL, ekf-tri-par- 
6'-kyal. a. Not comprehended 
within any parifh. 

EXTRAPROVJ N ClAL, ekf-tra-pro- 
vln'-fhal. a. Not within the fame 
province. 

EXTRAREGULAR, ckf-tiA rfg'-A- 
lar. a. Not comprehended within a 
rule. 

EXTRAVAGANCE, ekf-tiiv'- 
a-ganfe. i f 

EXTRAVAGANCY, ekf-triv'- > 


a-gan-fy. J 

Excurfion or fally beyond prcfcii- 
bed limits; irregularity, wildnefs; 
wade, vain ami fuperfluous ex- 
penfe, 

EXTRAVAGANT,ekf-trav' h gunt. 
a. Wandering out of his bounds; 
roving heyonn juii limits or prescri¬ 
bed methods ; iricgular, wild ; walte- 
ful, prodigal, vainly expenlive. 

EXT R A V, AG AN ELY, ekf- o av'-a- 
gant-iyn Vad. in an extravagant 
manner, wi td-f y,p<$ n fivelV. luxu- 
rioufly, wailefudv. '~ v „ 

EXTRA VAGANTNE5S, e.f-tiaV- 
a-gitnt-rils. f. Excels, excurfion be¬ 
yond limits. 

To F.XTRAVAGATE 1 , ekf-’r.v.'f- 
gate. v. n. To wander out ■; ’im.'s, 

EXTR A VASATED, ekf- liv'-vi-fi- 
tld. v a. Forced out of the properly 
containing veflels. 

TT 
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EXTRAVASATION, £kf-trJ-vi-<T- 
fliim. f. The ad. of forcing, or ftate 
of being forced out of the proper 
containing vefTeis. 

•E^TRA'VKNATE, ckf-tr'i-vc'-nate. 
a. Let out of the veins. 

EX TK AVERSION, ekf-tri-ver'- 

fhim. f. The ad of throwing 

> out. 

EX TRAUGHT, ekf-tra't. part. Ex- 
trtfted. 

F.XTRKME, ekf-trc'me. a. Great- 
eft, of the higbell degree; utmoft; 
laft, that beyond which there is no¬ 
thing; preiling to the utmoft de¬ 
gree, , 

EXTREME, ckf-trd’mc. f.* Utmoft 
point, highelt degree of any thing; 
points at the greatcll dillauce from 
Va-. h other, extremity. 

EXTREMELY, ekf-trc'me-ly, ad. 
In the utmoft. degree; \ery much, 
greatly. 

EXTREMITY, e.kf-trem'-I t y. f. 
The utmoft point, the highelt de¬ 
gree ; the points in the utmolt de¬ 
gree of oppofition ; remote!! parts, 
pans :tt the greateft dillance; the 
utmoft violence, rigour, or dif- 
tref-i. 

To EXTRICATE, i-ks'-trl-kdte, v. a. 
To difembarrafs, to fet free any one 
in a ftate of perp’exity, 

E\ I’R 1 CAT ION, ekf- tt i -ki'-fliun. f. 
The ait of difennnglir.g. 

EXTRINSICAL, okf-trin'-si k.'d. a. 
External, outward ; not in trip nek. 

EXTRINSIC.\ELY, oM-trm-si- 
k;J-v. ad. From without. 

EXTR1NSICK, ekf-ti iii'-slk. a 
Outward, external. 

To EXTRUCT, ek-ftruki'. v. a. To 
buWd, to raife, to form. 

EXTRUCTOR, ck-flruk'-Or. f. A 
builder, a fabricator. - 

To EXTRUDE, efei-tro'Je. v. a. To 
tin ult off. * 

EXTRUSION, ckf-tr<V-zhun. f. The 
aid of thrufting or driving out. 

EXTUBERANCE, ekf- tii' he-rinfe. 
f. Knobs, or parts protuberant. 

EXUBERANCE, egz-u'-be-ranfe. f. 
Overgrowth, fuperfluoys abundance, 
luxuriance. 

* Vol. I, 


EXUBERANT, Agz-&'-b8-#nftj ; j& 
Overabundant, fuperfluoufly plen¬ 
teous; abounding in the utmoft de«r 

E X UBE R ANTL Y, egz-u'-bc-ran trlf. 
ad. Abundantly. 

To EXUBERATE, egz-iY-bS-rllte, 
v. n. To abound in the higheft d$* 
gree. 

EXUCCOUS,ek-fuk'-kus., a. With¬ 
out juice, dry. 

EXUDATION, ek-fu -da'-fliu n. {. 

The adt of emitting in fweat; the 
matter ifluing out by lweat from any 
body. 

To EXUDATE, d-k-fu'-eate. 7 

To EXUDE, ck-fil'de. J n ’ 

'To fweat out, to ifthe bv fweat. 

To EXULCERATE, egz-iil'-fe-rate. 
v. a. To make fore with an ulcer ; 
to corrode, to enrage. 

EXU LCERATION, okf-ftl-IS-riC 
lhiin. f. The beginning erofion, 
which forms an ulcer; exacerbation; 
corrofion. 

EXULCER ATORY, 4gz-iil"-f5-r4, 
tiir'-y. a. Having a tendency to 
caufe ulcers. 

To EXULT, eg/.-ult'. v. r. To re¬ 
joice above meafure, to triumph. 

EXULTANCE, egz-ul'-idnfe, f, 
Tranfport, j y, triumph. 

EXULTATION, ogz-ul-ta'-fluin. f, 
Joy, triumph, rapturous delight. 

To EXUNDATE, egz-un'-date. v.n. 
To overflow. 

EXUNDATJON, 5kf-un-dY-fliun. f. 
Overflow, abundance. 

EXUPERABLK, dk-fii'-pdrlubl. a. 
Conquerable, fuperable, vincible. 

KXUPERANCE, fik-fu'-pir-infc.- f. 
Overbalance, greater proportion. 

To EXUSClTA'TE, ik-fiis'-ty-titr, 
v. a. 'To Itir up, to roufe. 

KXUSTION, ogz-iis'-tfliun. f. The 
adof burningup,confumption by fire, 

EXUVIAE, egz u'-vya. f. Calt Ikin, 
caft (hells, whatever is fhed by ani¬ 
mals. 

EYAS, T-as. f. A young hawk juft 
taken from the neft. 

EYASMUSKF.T, i' iif-mus'-kh. f. A 
young unfledged mal? hawk; a raw 
voung fellow. 
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2Y&. L plural- Eyn k, now Eyes. 
The organ of vifion; afpeft, regard; 
notice, attention, obfervation ; fight, 
view; any thing formed like an 
eye; any fmati perforation; afmall 
catch into which a hook goes; bud 
ofapUnt; a fin all (hade of colour. 

To EYE, i'. v. a. To watch, to keep 
in view. 

To EYE, 1'. v. n. To appear, to fhow, 
to bear an appearance. 

EYEBALL, i'-b&l. f. The apple of 
the eye. 

EYEBRIGHT, I'-brite. f. An herb. 

EYEBROW, i'-brow. f. The hairy, 
arch over the eye. 

EYED, 1'de. a. Having eyes. Ufed 
in compofition; as, welkeyed; dull¬ 
eyed. 

EYEDROP, !'-dr6p. f. Tear. 

EYEGLANCE, I'-glAufe. f. Quick 
notice of the eye. 

EYEGLASS, I'-glAs. f. Speftacles, 
glafs to aflift the fight. 

EYE-LASH, i'-lnlh. f. The line of 
hair that edges the eyelid. 

EYELESS, I'-lls. a. Without eyes, 
fightlefs, deprived of fight. 

EYELET, i'-lit. f. A hole through 
which light may enter, any fmall 
perforation. 


EYELID, I’-Hd. f. Themembratte 
that fhuts over the eye. 

EYESERVANT, I'-flr-vint. f. A 
fervant that works only while wash¬ 
ed. » * 

EYESERVICE, I'-fer-vIs. f. Service 
performed only under infpeftion. 

EYESHOT, i'-fhbt. f. Sight, glance, 
view. ' 

EYESIGHT, i'-sfte. f. Sight of the 
eye. 

EYESORE, I'-fcVe. f. Something of- 
feniive to the fight. 

EYESPOTTED J'-fpot-ld. a. Mark¬ 
ed with fpots like eyes. 

EYESTRING, i'-ftiing. * f. ’1 he 
firing of the eye. 

EYETOOTH, I'-tcVh. f. The tooth 
on the upper jaw next on each fide 
to the grinders, the fang. 

EYE WINK, l'-wlnk. f. A wink, as 
a hint or token. 

EYEWITNESS, I’-wh-nls. f. An 
ocular evidence, one who gives tes¬ 
timony of faffs feen with his own 
eyes. 

EYRE, a'r. f. The court of juftice 
itinerants. 

EYRY, e'-ry. f. The place where birds 
of prey build their nefts and hatch 
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F ABACEOUS, fi-ba'-fiiis. a. 

Having the nature of a bean. 
FABLE, fa'bl. f. A feigned ftory 
intended to enforce fome moral pre¬ 
cept; aiiflion in general; the feries 
or cpntexture of events which con- 
fiitute a poem ; a lye. 

To FABLE, fa'bl. v.n. To feign, to 
write not truth but fiction; to tell 
falfehoods. 

To FABLE, fa'bl. v. a. To feign, to 
tell a falfity. 


FABLED, fa'bld. a. Celebrated in 

fables. 

FABLER^-;f^b|ur. f. A dealer in 
fiftion. '”***' 

To FABRICATE, fAb'-ry-kAte.' v. a. 
To build, to confiruft; to forge, to 
devife falfely. 

FABRICATION, fab-r£-k&'-fhun. f. 

The aft of building. 

FABRICK, fab'-rlk. /. A building, 
ar edifice; any fyftem or compages 
of matter. 


To 
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To FABRICK, f&b'-rfk. v. *. Jo 
build, to form, to conftruft. 

FABULIST, fib'-u-Hft. f. A writer 
of fables. 

fabulosity, fab-u-iis'-i-ty. r. 

Lyingnefs, fulnefs of flories. 

FABULOUS, fab'-u-lus. a. Feigned, 
. full of fables. 

"FABULOUSLY, fab'-u-luf-ly. ad. In 
fiction. 

FACE, fa'fe. f. The vifage; coun- 
. tcnance; the furface of any thing; 
the front or forepart of any thing ; 
Hate of affairs; appearance; confi- 
denc's boldnefs; dillortion of the 
face; Fate to Face, when bqth par¬ 
ties are prefect; without the inter- 
p;• fi tion of other bodies. 

’To .FACE, fa f fe, v. n. To carry a 
falfc appear, nee; to turn the face, 
to come in front. 

To FT. Cl A fa'fe. v a. To meet in 
Font, to oppofe with confidence; to 
copole with impudence; to liar,a 
oppofite to ; to cover with an addi- 
tionnl fwperlicics. 

FACELESS, fa'ie-JL. a. Without a 

face. 

FACEPA INTER, fa'fe-pun-tur. f. A 
drawer of portaits. 

FACEFAINTING, fti'fe-pan-tlng. f. 

r i‘he art of drawing portraits. 

FACETIOUS, fa-fe’-ilius. a. Gay, 
cheerful, lively. 

FACE'TiOUSLY, fa-fe-fhuf-ly. ad. 
Gayly, cheerfully. 

F A C E' i'l O U S NT •. S S, fa-fe'-fhfis-nls. 
f. Cheerful wit, mirth. 

FACILE, fas'-sil* a. Eafy, perform- 
r.ble with little labour; pliant, flex¬ 
ible, eafily perluaded. 

To FACILITATE, fl-fll'-I-tlte. v.a. 
To make eafy, to free from diffi¬ 
culty. 

FACILITY, fa-si!'- 5 *y. .. Eafinefs 
to be performed, freedom from dif¬ 
ficulty ; rcadinefs in performing, 
dexterity-; vicious dudliiity, eafinefs 
to be perfuaded ; eafinefs of acccfs, 
affabilitv. * 

FACINERIOUS, f£f-£-nd'-ryis. a. 
Wicked. 

FACING, fa'-sing. f. An ornamental 
covering. 
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FACINOROUS, fi-sln-tf-rfo. 
Wicked, atrocious, deteftably b«d. 

FACINOROUSNESS, fSNIn'-&-f£fc 
nls. f. Wickednefs in a high degree* 

FACT, f&kt'. f. A thing done; 
reality, not fuppofition ; action, 
deed. 

FACTION, fak'-lhfin. f. A party 
in a llate j tumult, difeord, diffen- 
fion. 

FAC'FIONARY, ftk'-fhuo-cr-£. f. 
A party man. 

FACTIOUS, fak'-fluis. a. Given fo 
f.iflion, loud and violent in a party, 

FACTiOUSLY, fak'-fhuf-fj'. ad. In 
a manner criminally diflenfious. 

FACTIOUSNESS, fik'-fhif-nls. f. 
Inclination to publick diffenfion- 

FACTIIIOUS, fak-tlfli'-fis. a. Made 
by art, in oppofit.on to what is made 
by nature. 

FACTOR, fak'-tur. f. An agent for 
another, a fubllitute. 

lAsCTGRY, fik'-tur-y-. f. A houfe 
or dillrift inhabited by traders in a 
dillant country; the traders embo¬ 
died in one place. 

FACT OTUM, fak'-uV-tum. f. A 
fervant employed alike in all kinds 
of hufinefs. 

FACFURE, fak'-tfliur. f. The aft 
or manner of making anything. 

FACULTY, f.'ik'-u!-ty. 'f. The 
power of doing any thing, ability; 
powers of the rnind, imagination, 
reafon, memory ; a knack, dexte¬ 
rity; power, authority; privilege, 
right to do any thing ; Facuity, in 
an ur.iverfity, denotes the mailers 
and profeflbrscf thefeveral fciences. 

FAC UN la, fa-kuna', a. Eloquent. 

To EADDLE, fad'L v. n. Totriile, 
to toy, to play. 

To FADE, fade, v n. To tend from 
greater to lefs vigour; to tend from 
a brighter to a weaker colour; to 
wither, as a vegetable; to die away 
gradually ; to be naturally not du¬ 
rable, to be tranfient. 

ToFADE, fa'de. v.a. Towearaway; 
to reduce to languor. 

To FADGE, fadzff. v.n. To fuit, to 
fit; 10 agiee, not to quarrel; to 
fucceed, to hit. 

3 A a FJECES, 
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&4sCES, f&'-fS*. f. Excrements, 
jees, fediments and fettlings. 

To FAG, fag', v. a. To grow weary, 
to faint with wearincfs. 

FAGEND, %-^nd'. f. The end of 
B Web of cloth; thercfufe or meaner 
part of any thing. 

FAGOT, fag'-At. f. A bundle of 
fticks bound together for the fire; a 
foldier numbered in the mutler roll, 
but not really exifling. 

To FAGOT, fag'-ut. v.a. To tie up, 
to bundle. 

To FAIL, fa'le. v. n. To be deficient, 
to ceafe from former plenty, to fall 
Ihort; to be extinCl, to ceafe to be 
produced; to perilh, to be loft; to 
decay, to decline, to languilh; to 
mils, not to produce its effect; to 
mifs, not to fucceed in a defign ; to 
be deficient in duty. 

To FAIL, fa'le. v.a. To defert, not 
to continue to a Hill or fupplv ; not 
to afiift,' to neglett, to omit to help ; 
to omitj not to perforin; to be want¬ 
ing to. 

FAIL, fa'le. f. Mifcarriage; omif- 
fion; deficience, want. 

FAILING, fii'-lfng. f. Deficiency, 
imperfection, lapfe. 

FAILURE, fa’-lyur. f. Deficience, 
ceflation ; omiflion, non-perform¬ 
ance, flip; a lapfe, a flight fault. 

FAIN, fa’ne. a. Glad, merry, cheer¬ 
ful, fond; forced, obliged, com¬ 
pelled. w 

FAIN, fa'ne. ad. Gladly, very de¬ 
li roufly. 

To FAINT, f;Vnt. v. n. To lofe the 
animal functions, to fink motion- 
lefs ; to grow feeble; to fink into 
dejeflion. 

*1° TAINT, fa'nt. v.a. To dejeCt, 
to cieprefs, to enfeeble. 

FAINT, fa'nt. a. Languid ; not 
bright ; not loud ; feeble of body ; 
Cowardly; deprefled; not vigorous, 
not adtive. 

FAINTHEARTED. ffi'nt-hirt-ld. a. 

Cowardly, timorous. 
FAINTHEARTEDLY, fa'nt-hirt- 
Id-ty. ad. Timorouflv. 
FAINTHEARTEDNESS, f a ’ n t- 
hart-ld-nlsk f. Cowardice, timo- 
roufnefs. 
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FAINTING, U’nt-lng. f. Deli- 
quium, temporary lofs of animal 
motion. 

FAINTISHNESS, f;i'nt-ilh-nls.« f. 
Weaknefs in a flight degree, inci¬ 
pient debility. 

FA1NTLJNG, fii'nt-Hng. a. Timo¬ 
rous, feebleminded. 

FAINTLY, fu'nt-ly. ad. Feebh.' 
languidly; timoroufly, with dejec¬ 
tion, without fpirit. 

FAINTNESS, fa'nt-nls. f. Ran-' 
guour, fceblcneft, want of firength ; 
inactivity, want of vigour, tinio- 
roufnefs. dejection. 

PAINTY, fa'nt y. a. Weak, feeble, 
languid. 

FAIR, f;i'rc. a. Beautiful, handfome; 
not black, not brown,,white in.'iie 
complexion; clear; nor cloudy ,hoc 
foul, not tempeltuous ; favouiablc, 
proi’perous; likely tofu; ce<.cf; equ 1, 
juft; not effected by any inimious 
or unlawful methods ; not practif- 
ing any fraudulent or inlidioua arts ; 
open, direCt; ger tle, nut compul- 
fory; mild, not fevere; equitable, 
not injurious. 

FAIR, fa're. ad. Gently, decently; 
civilly; fucceisfully ; <-.n go»>d terms. 

FAIR, fa're. f. A beaut;-, elliptically 
a fair woman; honcliv, juil deal¬ 
ing. 

FAIR., fa're. f. An annual or ftated 
meeting of bayey-s and Tilers. 

FAIRING, t.Vro-Ing. f. A prefent 
given at a fair. 

FAIRLY, f.l're-ly. ad. Beautifully; 
commcdioufly, conveniently; hq- 
neltly, jnIlly ; ingonuoufly, plain¬ 
ly, openly; candidly, without fiuif- 
trous interpretations; witliopt blots; 
completely, without any deficiency. 

FAIRN1>S3, fa're-nls. f. Beauty, ele¬ 
gance of fo«r; honelly, candour, 
ingenuity. 

FAIRSPOKEN, fa're-fpftkn. a. Ci¬ 
vil in language and addreis. 

FAIRY, fa'-ry. f. A kind of fabled 
beings fuppofed to appear in a di¬ 
minutive human forms an elf, a 
fay; enchantrefs. 

F/tlRY, fa'-ry. a. Given by fairies ; 
belonging to fairies. 

FAIRY- 
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FA1RYSTONE, fa'-r^-ft&nV. f. A 
ftone found in gravel pits. 

FAITH, fifth. f. Belief of the re¬ 
vealed truths of religion ; the fv/lent 
of repealed 'ruths held by the Chrili- 
ian church; trutl m God. tenet 
\ he'd ; trult in the honeiiy or vera¬ 
city ,f other ; fidelity, unfhaken 
, aiher- nee ; fi.nowr, iocial conn- 
d<TiCe; fine. 4 ,y, honeiiy, veracity; 
prNjv'c given. 

F’A i ...1! ".J'.AvJL-l, fa'dl-bretlh. f. 

dit'-.c!. n> Ik dkv, perfidy. 
l'AI ; ii /Ul ., 1 .1 . a. Firm in 

tt• j!'«•: •- to the tru'h of religion ; 

01’ 'O'!' f.ri' lily, !'. yai, true to alK-- 
1re ; hern'll, upright, without 
fraud ; ol’iervant of eou'pact or pro- 
. ml;.'. 

F.\. l ll.'bLLY, fA.b m!-v. -ad. 
With firn’ belief in religion; with 
fill! confidence in Clod: with lliift 
adherence to duty; fmcercly, ho¬ 
ne. Mv; 'orifident'y, ficavily. 
FAITH! Ln.NFAS. f.i'i];-fu!-n!s. f. 
liunciiv, uuKilj ; adherence to 
tin tv. loyalty. 

F’Al i ll t.F.SS, fa'ti.-iis. a. Without 
belief in the revealed truths of re¬ 
ligion, uncoil verted ; perfidious, 
dill. 1 cab not true to duty. 

FA !T: lLLSi>Ni'.SS, f.i'ih-Y's-r.ls. f. 
'1 ; fa. liery, perfidy; unbelief as to 
revealed religion. 

FALL! JTL. f.’.l-ka'dc. f. A horfe is 
f.id to make Falcades, when he 
th i\ ws lnmiclf upon his haunches 
two or three times, as in very quick 
cur rets. 

FAIT VIT.D, lAl’-ka-tid. a. Hook¬ 
ed, bent like a Jcvrlie. 
FAl.CATlON, lAl-ka'-lhun. f. 
Crooked nefs. 

FA I, CHIN, fal'-tlhun. f. A fliort 
crooked fword, a cymeter. 
FALCON, fa'i-n. f. A hawk trained 
for ipoi t*; a fort of cannon. 
FALCON F.R, fak-nur. f. One who 
breeds and trains hawks. 
FALCONET, fal-c 6 -net. f. A fort 
of ordnance. 

FALDSTOOL, fa'ld-ftol. f. A kind 
of ftooi placed at the foutfi fide of 
the altar, at which the kings of Eng¬ 
land kneel at their coronation. 
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Yd FALL, fi% v.n. pret. 1 FlK 
compound pret. 1 have F*tli.*4lfipj 
Faln. To drop frogi a higtife# 
place; to drop from an ereft to # 
prone pofture ; to drop npe front 
the tree; to pal. at the outlet, as a 
river; to apoftatize, to depart from ( 
filth or goodnefs ; to die by vio¬ 
lence; to be degiaded from an high 
ftation ; to enter into any ftate woriiw 
than the former; to decreafe in 1 
value, to bear lefs price; to hap¬ 
pen, to bef.il ; to come by chance, 
to light on ; to come by any mif- 
chinee to any new polTeflor; to be¬ 
came the property of any one by lot, 
chance, inheritance; to be born, to 
l;e yeaned ; To fall away, to grow 
lean, to revolt, to change allegi- 
nnt To fail back, to fail of a pro-' 
mile or purpole, to recede, to give 
way; i o fall down, to proftrate • 
himfelf in adoration, to fink, not , 
ro Hand, to bend as a fnppliant; 
To fall from, to revolt, to depart ' 
from adherence; To tall in, to con¬ 
cur, 10 coincide, to comply, to 
yield to ; To fall off, to leparate, 
to apoftatize; To fall on, to begin 
eagerly to do any thing, to make 1 
an Allault; to fall over, to revolt, 
to defcri from one fide to.the ether; 
To fall out, to quarrel, to jar, to 
happen, to befal ; To fail to, to 
begin eagerly to eat, to apply him- 
iclf to; To fall under, to be fubjeft 
to, to be ranged with ; To fall up¬ 
on, to attack, to attempt, to rulh. - 
againlh 

To FALL, fa'l. v. a. To drop, to let 
fall; to link, to deprefs; to riimi- 
niih in value, to let link in price; 
to cut down, to fell; to yean, to 
bring forth. 

FALL, fa'l. f. The aft of dropping 
from on high; the aft of tumbling 
from an ereft pofture; death, over- .! 
throw; ruin, difiolution; downfal, ' 
lofs of greatnefs, declenfion from 
eminence,degradation; diminution,, 
decreaie of price; declination or di¬ 
minution of found, clofe to mufick;, 
declivity, fteep defeent; cataraft, 
cafcade; the outlet of a current into 

•any; 
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any other water; Autumn, the fall 
of the leaf; any thing that falls in 
great quantities; the aft of felling 
or cutting*down. 

FALLACIOUS, fal-la'-lhus. a. Pro¬ 
ducing miftakes, fophiftical; de¬ 
ceitful, mocking expectation. 
FALLACIOUSLY, ful kV-flnif-ly. 
ad. Sophiilicaiiy, with purpofe to 
. deceive. 

FALLACIOUSNESS, fi!-U'-lhfif- 
nis. f. Tendency to deceive. 

FALLACY, fii'-li-f^. f. Sophifm, 
logical artifice, deceitful argument. 
FALLEN, fa'ln. part, of To Fail. 
FALLIBILITY, fil-ly-Hl'-i-ty. i 
Liahlenefs to be deceived. 
FALLIBLE, fal'-libl. a. Liable to 
error. 

FALLINGSICKNESS, fi'1-Hng- 
slk"-nls. f. The epilepfy, a difeafe 
in which the patient is without any 
warning deprived at once of his 
fenfes, and falls do'.n. 

FALLOW, fal'-16. a. Pale red, or 
. pale yellow ; unfowed, left to reft 
after the years of tillage ; plowed, 
but not fowed ; unplowed, uncul- 
. tivated; unoccupied, neglcfted. 
FALLOW, fal'-io. f. Ground plow¬ 
ed in order to be plowed again; 
ground lying at reft. 

To FALLOW, fA!'-l6. v.n. To plow 
in order to a fecond plowing. 
FALLOWNESS, fal'-lO-nls. f. Bar- 
rennefs, the ftate of being fallow. 
FALSE, fa'lfe. a. Not morally true, 

■ expreffing that which is not thought; 
not phyfically true, conceiving that 
which does not exift; treacherous, 
perfidious, traiterous; counterfeit, 
hypocritical, not real. 
FALSEHEARTED, falfe-hi'rt-Id. a. 

Treacherous, perfidious, deceitful, 
f hollow. 

FALSEHOOD, fu'lfe-hud. f. Want 
i ,-«f truth, want of veracity; want of 
honefty, treachery; a lie, a falfe 
after t ion. 

fALSELY, fa'lfe-ty. ad. Contrarily 
fao truth, not truly; erroneoufly, by 
- tniftake; perfidioufly, treachcroufly. 
Falseness, fa'ife-ms. r. contra- 
'• riety to truth, want of veracity, vio- 
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lation of promife; duplicity, deceit; 
treacherv, perfidy, traiteroufr.efs. 

FALSiFlAOLE, fi'Kc-f-f i-abl. a. 
Liable to be counterfeited. 

FALSIFICATION, . fa!fe->\fUd'- 
fhun. f. 'Fhe aft of counterfeiting 
any thing fo as to make it appear, 
what ir is not. 

FALSIFIER, fi'!F:-y-fi ur. f. One 
that counterfeits, o’-.“ that makes 
any thing to feem wli.tt it is n^i; a 
liar. 

To FALSIFY, fa'lfe -f-fy. v. a. To 

counterfeit, to forge. 

To FALSIFY, fi'lic-F-fy. v. n. To 
tell lies. 

FALSITY, fi'lfc-i-ty. f. Falfe 
hood, contrariety to truth; a lye, 
an error. 

To FALTER, fd'l-tur. v.n. To he-' 
litate in the utterance of words; to 
fail. 

FALTERING LY, fa'l-tur- Ing-lf. ad. 
With helitation, with difficulty. 

FAME, f£'me. f. Celebrity, renown; 
report, rumour. 

FAMED, fa'rnd. a. Renowned, cele¬ 
brated, much talked of. 

FAMELESS, fa'me-lis. a. Without 
fame. 

FAMILIAR., fa-mll'-yar, a. Domef- 
tick, relating to a family; affable, 
eafy in converfation ; well known ; 
well acquainted with, accuftomed; 
eafv, unconftrained. 

FAMILIAR, fa-mll'-yar. f. An in¬ 
timate, one Jong acquainted. 

FAMILIARITY, ft-mil-y&r'-i ty. f. 
Eafinefs of converfation, omiilion of 
ceremony, acquaintance, habitude; 
eafv incerccurfe. 

To FAMILIARIZE, fa-mi!'-yar-?zc<' 
v. a. To make eafy by habitude ;*to 
bring down from a ftate of diltant 
fuperiority. 

FAMILIARLY, fT-mll'-yir-lf. ad. 
Unceremonioully, with* freedom ; 
eafily, without formality. 

FAMILLE, fa-mi'l. ad. In a family 
way. • 

FAMILY, fim'-Il-^. f. Thofe who 
live in the fame houfe, houfehold; 
thofe jhat defeend from one com¬ 
mon progenitor, a race, a gene¬ 
ration ; 
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ration ; a clafs, a tribe, a fpe- 

cies. 

FAMINE, fam'-ln. f. Scarcity of 

food, dearth. 

To FAMISH, faro'-lfh. v. a. To kill 
with hunger, to ftarve; to kill by 

\ deprivation of any thing neccllary. 

,To FAMISH, fam'-llh. v. n. To die 

, of hanger. 

FAMISHMENT, fAm'-Hh-ment. f. 
Wr*ot of food. 

FAMJS1TY, la-inos'-I-ty. f. Re¬ 
nown. 

FAMOUS, fA'-miis. a. Renowned, 
celebrated. 

FAMOUSLY, fa-muf-!y. ad. With 
celebrity, with great fame. 

FAN, fan', f. An inltrument ufed 
. by ladies to move the air and cool 
thernlelvcs ; any thing fpread out 
like a woman’s fan ; the inltrument 
by which the ch.lf i« blown away ; 
anything by which theaii i<= moved; 
an inltrument to raiie the tire. 

To FAN, fan', v. a. To cool or re¬ 
create with a fan ; to ventilate, to 
affedl by air put in motion; to fepa- 
rate, as by winnowing. 

F AN AT A CIS M, fii-na-'-y-ilzm. f. 
Enthufiafm, religious frenzy. 

FANATJCK, fi-nac'-irt. a. Enthuli- 
aftick, fuperllifious. 

FANAl'ICK, fi-nat'-lk. f. An en- 
thufiait, a man mad with wild no¬ 
tions. 

FANCIFUL, fan'-cj'-ful. a. fma- 
ginative, rather guided by imagi¬ 
nation than reafon ; eiredted by the 
imagination not the reafon. 

FANCIFULLY, fan'-fy-fui-!y. _ ad. 

\ According to the wildncfs of ima¬ 
gination. 

FANCIFULNESS, fan' iy-fuLris. f. 
Addidtion to the pleafures of ima¬ 
gination. 

FANCY, fAn'-f\'. f. Imagination, the 
power by which the mind forms to 
itfelf images and reprefentations; 
an ojfinion bred rather by the ima¬ 
gination th^n the reafon ; inclina¬ 
tion, Jiking ; caprice, humour, 
whim ; frolick, idle fcheme, vagary. 

To FANCY, f&n'-ly. v. n. T® ima- 

, gine, to believe without being able 
to prove. 


To FANCY, Bn'-fy. v. a. T Q$&gl§ 
tray in the mind, to imagi&d^Jgf 
like, to be pleafed with-. -Jr 51 - 

FANCYMONGER, 

g6r. f. One who deals in tricks of. 
imagination. 

FANCYS1CK, fan'-f^-slk. a. One, 
whofe diiiemper is in his owls 
mind. 

FANE, fa'ne. f. A temple confecrated 
to religion. 

FANFARON, fan'-fa-ron. f. A bul¬ 
ly, a hedor; a blullerer, a boalter 
of more than he can perform. 

FANFARONADE, fAn-fAr-d-n^de. 
f. A hlufter, a tumour of fiditious 
dignity. 

To FANG, fAng'. v. a. To feize, to 
grip?, to clutch. 

FANG, fang'. The long tulks of 
a boar or other animal ; the nails, 
the talons; any thing like a long 
toorii. 

FANGED, fAngd'. a. Furniflied with 
fangs or Jong teeth, furnifhed with 
any inflruments in imitation Qf 

fangs. 

F ANGLE, fAng'-gl. f. Silly attempt, 
trilling fcheme. 

FANGLED, fang'-gld. a. If is fcarce- 
ly ufed but in New fangled, vainly 
fond of novelty. 

FANGLESS, fang'-Ils. a. Toothlefg, 
without teeth. 

FANNEL, fAn'-nll. f. A fort of or¬ 
nament like a fcarf, worn about the 
left arm of a mafs-priert. 

FANNER, fAn'-nur. f. One that plays 

a fan. 

FANTASIF.D, fin'-ta-fyd. a. Fille.d 
with fancies. 

FANTASM, /An'-tazm. f. See ' 

PHAHTASM. 

FANTASTICAL, fAn-tAs'-tf-kil. » 

FANTASTICK, fAn-tAs'-tlk. f 
a. Irrational, bred only in the ima-.. 
gination; fublilting only in the fsktf- 
cy, imaginary ; capricious, , hn- 
mourous, unfleady; whimfical, fan- 
ciful. 

FANTASTICALLY, fAn-tis'-t$N 
kal-jf’. ad. By the power of imagi¬ 
nation ; capricioufly, humcurou/ly; 
whimfieally. 

FAN-*' 
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FANTASTIC ALNESS, ftn- " 

tas'-t^-kal-nls. *- 

FANTASTICKNESS, fan-tas'- ' 
tik-nls. 

Humouroufnefs, mere compliance 
with fancy; whim/icalncfs, unrca- 
fonablenefs ; caprice, unfteadineL. 

FANTASY, fan'-ta-fjL f. Fancy, 
imagination, the power of imagin¬ 
ing; idea, im*ge of the mind; hu¬ 
mour, inclination. 

FANTOM. See Phantom. 

PAP, fap’. a. Fuddled, drunk. An 
old cant word. 

FAR, far. ad. To great extent; to 
a great diltancc; remotely, at a 
great diftance; in a great part, in a 
great proportion; to a great height; 
to a certain degree. 

FAR-FETCII, ffir-fStfli'. f. A deep 
ftratagem. 

FAR-FETCHED, fir-fetflu'. a. 
Brought from places remote; ftudi- 
oafly fought; elaborately ftrained. 

FAR-PIERCING, fur-pei'-.sing. a. 
Striking, orpenctratinga greatway. 

FAR-SHOOTING, far-lho'-ting. a 
Shootirig to a great diftance. 

FAR, fa’r. a. Diitant, remote; From 
far, from a remote place. 

'To FARCE, fii'rfe. v.a. To ftufF, to 
fill with mingled ingredients; to 
extend, to fwell out. 

'FARCE, fa'rfe. f. A dram’atick re- 

f irefentation written without regu- 
arity. 

FARCICAL, fa'rfe-i-kaI. a. Belong¬ 
ing to a farce. 

FARCY, fir'-f^-., f- The leprofy of 
horfes. 

FARDEL, fA'r-dil. f. A bundle, a 
little pack. 

To FARE/, fare. v. n. To go, to 
pafs, to travel; to be in any ft ale 
good or bad ; to happen to any one 
well or ill; to feed, to eat, to be 
entertained. 

FARE, fa're. f. Price of pafllige in a 
vehicle by land or by water; food 
prepared for the table provisions. 
FAREWELL, far-wel'. ad. The 
. parting compliment, adieu; it is 
’ Tometimes nfed only as an expreftion 
of fep^ration without kiudnefs. 
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FAREWELL, fir-wcM'. f. Leave, aft 

of departure. 

FARINACEOUS, far-y-na'-flius. a. 
Mealy, tailing like meal. 

FARM, fa'rm. f. Ground let to a te-- 
nant; the il.itc of lands let out to 
the culcurc of tenants. 

To FARM, fa'rm. v.a. To let out to 
tenants at a certain rent; to take a£. 
a certain rate; to cultivate land. 

FARMER, fa'r-mur. f. Onewj^j cul¬ 
tivates hired ground ; one who cul¬ 
tivates ground. 

FARMOST, fa'r-mu;!. a. Mod dif- 

' tant. 

FARNESS, fa'r nis. f. Diftance, rc- 
moterfefs. 

FARRAGINOUS, far-r.;Jzh'-I mis. 
a. Formed of difteseuL materials. 

FARRAGO, far-ia'-go. f. A tnafs 
formed confufcdly of feveral ingre¬ 
dients, a medley. 

FARRIER, lar'-yiir. f. A lhoer of 
horfes; one who profefles the me¬ 
dicine of horfes. 

FARROW, far'-r6. f. A little pig. 

To I'ARROW, fitr'-ni. v.a. To bring 
pigs. 

FARE, fa'rt. f. Wind from behind. 

To FART, fa'rt. v.a. To break wind 
behind. 

FARTHER.far'-ther. ad. At a greater 
diftance, to a greater diftance, more 
remotely. 

FARTHER, LVr-thc-r. a. More re¬ 
mote ; longet, tending to great&r 
diftance. 

EARTHKRANCK, fA'r-thc:r-Anfe. f. 
Encouragement, promotion. 

F A RTIJE KMORR, far-ther-mo re. 
ad. Belides, over and above, like- 
wife. 

To FARTHER, fAV-ther. v. a.- To 
promote, to facilitate, to advance. 

FARTHEST, fA'r-thlll. ad. At the 
greateft diftance; to the greatell dif¬ 
tance. 

FARTHEST, fi'r-thlft. h. Rfoft dif. 
tant, remotell. 

FARTHING, fA'r thing. f. The 
fourth of a penny; copper money. 

FARTHINGALE, fA'r-thfbg-gAl. f. 

A .hoop, ufed to fpread the petti¬ 
coat. 
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PARTI-IINGSWORTH, fA'r-thfngz- 
wurih. f. As much as is fold for a 
farthing. 

FASCES, fAs'-sez. f. Rods anciently 
carried before the confuis. 

FASCIA, fsis'-fya. f. A fillet, a 

v \b.mdage. 

?'.tsCI A FED, fas'-fya-tid. a. Bound 
Kvith fillets. 


FaVjIATION, faf-fy-a-Ihun. f. 
Band jo-e. 

To FASCINATE, fAs'-f£-r.Ace. v. a. 
To bewitch, to enchant, to influ¬ 
ence in fume wicked and fecret man¬ 
ner. 


FASCINATION, fAf-ty-nA'-AAn. f. 

The power or adt of bewitching, en¬ 
chant me nt 


FA.SCJNE, fAs-si'ne. f. A faggot. 

FASCiNOUS, fas'-.sj’-nus. a. Caufed 
or acting by witchcraft. 

FASHION, fafh'-un. f. Form, make, 
ftate of any thing with regard to 
appearance; the make or cut of 
cloaths; manner, fort, way; cultorn 
operating upon dreis, or any do- 
meilick ornaments; cuttom, gene¬ 
ral pradHce; manner imitated from 
another, way eftablifhed by prece¬ 
dent; general approbation, mode; 
rank, condition above the vul- 
gar. 

To FASHION, fafh'-un. v. a. To 
form, to mould, to figure; to fit, 
to adapt, to accommodate; to call 
into external appearance; to make 
according to the rule preferibed by 
cuftom. 

FASHIONABLE, faflt'-un-Abl. a. 
Approved by cuftom, eftablifhed by 
cuftom ; made according to the 
mode ; obfervant of mode ; having 
rank above the vulgar, and below 
nobility. 

FASHION ABLENRSS.fllh'-un-abl- 
nis. f. Modifli elegance. 

FASHIONABLY, fidh'-un-ab-ty. ad. 
In a'mdniner conformable to cuftom, 
with modifh elegance. 

FASHIONIST/falh'-fin-lft. f. A fol¬ 
lower of the mode, a coxcomb. 

To FAST, fall', v.n. To abftain from 
food ; to mortify the body by rili- 
gi£us abftinence. 

Vox.. I. 


FAST, fall', f. Abftinence frottt; 
food ; religious mortification by. 
abftinence. ‘ t 

FAST, fall', a. Firm, immoveable; 
firm in adherence; fpeedy, quick, 
fwift; Fall and loofe, uncertain, va¬ 
riable, inconftant. 

FAST, faft'. ad. Firmly, immove- 
ably; clofely, nearly; fwiftly, nim¬ 
bly ; frequently. 

To FASTEN, fas'n. v. a. To make 
faft, to make firm ; to hold toge¬ 
ther, to cement, to link; to affix, to 
conjoin. 

To FASTEN, fA t 'n. v. n. To fix 
himfelf. 

FASTENER, fAs'-nfir. f. One that 
makes faft or firm. 

FASTER, fas'-tur. f. He who abftains 
from food. 

FASTHANDED, faft'-hind-fd. a. 

Avaricious, clofehanded, covetous. 
FASTIDIOSJTY, fAf-tId-y6s'-I-t£. f. 
Difdainfulnefs. 

FASTIDIOUS, fAf-tld'-yus. a. Dif- 
dainful, fqueamifh, delicate toavice. 

F A STIDiOUSL Y,fAf-tId'-yuf-ly. ad. 

DifdainfulJy, fqueamifhly. 
FASTINGDAY, fAft'-ing-dA. f. Day 
cf mortification by abftinence. - 
FASTNESS, faft'-nis. f. Firmnefi, 
firm adherence; ftrength, fecuritv; 
a ftrong place; a place not eafily 
forced. 

FASTUOUS, fas'-tu-As. a. Proud, 
haughty. 

FAT, fat', a. Full-fed, plump, 
flefliy; coarfc, grofs, dull; wealthy, 
rich. 

FAT, fAt'. f. The un&uous part of ’ 
animal flefh. 

FAT, fat*, f. A veflel in which any 
thing is put to ferment or be foaked. 
To FAT, fAt'. v. a. To make fat, to 
fatten. 

To FAT, fat', v.n. To grow fat, to 
grow full flefhed. 

FATAL, fa'-tAl. a. Deadly, mortal, 
delcruttive, caufing deftrudlion ; 
proceeding by deftiny, inevitable, 
neceffary ; appointed by deftiny. 
FATALIST, fA'-tA-lIft. f. One who 
maintains that all things happen by 
invincible neceffity. 

SB 
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FATALITY, fl-tir-J.tf. f. Prcdefti- 
nation, predetermined order or fe- 
ries of things and events; decree of 
fate; tendency to danger. 

FATALLY, fa'-tai-lv. ad. Mortally, 
deftruclively, even to death; by the 
decree of fate. 

FATALNESS, fa'-tal-nL. f. Invin¬ 
cible nccefiity. 

FATE, fa'te. f. DeT.ny, an eternal 
ferics of fucccffive caules ; event 
predetermined; death, deftrudtion; 
caufe of death. 

FATED, fii'-tld. a. Decreed by fate; 
determined in any manner by fate. 

FATHER, fa'- 1 her. f. He by whom 
the fon or daughter is begotten; the 
full anceftor; the appellation of an 
old man; the title of any man re¬ 
verend ; the ecdefialticai writers of 
the firll centuries; the title of a po- 
pifh confeffbr; the title of a fena- 
tor or" o’d Rome; the appellation 
of the firll perfon of the adorable 

Trinity. 

FATHER-IN-LAW, fa'-thir-In-hV. 
f. The fatherofone’s hufbandorwife. 

To F'ATHER, fa'-ther. v.a. To take 
as a fon or daughter; tofupplywith 
a father ; to adopt a compofition ; 
to aferibe to any one as his off- 
fpring, or production. 

FATHERHOOD, fiV-ther-hftd. f. 
The character of a father. 

FATHERLESS, fa'-thdr-lls. a. 
Without a father. 

FATHERLINESS, fi’-thfr-l^-nls. f 
■ The tendernefs of a father. 

.FATHERLY, fi'-thcr-ly. a. Pater¬ 
nal, like a father. 

FATHERLY, fa'-ther-ly. ad. In the 
manner of a father. 

FATHOM, fath'-uin. f. A meafure 
'oflength containing fix feet; reach, 
penetration, depth of contrivance. 

To FATHOM, fath'-um. v. a. Tc 
encompafs with the arms; to (bund, 
to try with refpedt to the depth; to 
penetrate into to find the bottom; 

- as, I cannot fathom his defign. 

FATHOMLESS, faih'-um-lls. a. 
' That of which no bottom can be 
found; that of which the circumfe¬ 
rence cannot be embraced. 
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FATIDICAL, fA-tld'-I-kal. a. Pro- 
phetick, having the power to foretel. 

FATLFEROUS, fit-tff'-fe-n'is. a. 
Deadly, mortal. 

FATIGABLE, fat'-i-gabl. a, Eafily 
wearied. 

To F ATI GATE, fat'-Lgfue. v. 

To weary, to fatigue. 

FATIGUE, fa te'g. f. Wearin' , 
latitude ; the caufe of weaiy.cfs, 
labour, toil. 

To FATIGUE, fa-te'g. v.a. To tire, 
to weary. 

FATKiDNEYED, fit-kld'-nyd. a. 
Fat. 

FATLING, fit'-ling. f. " A young 
animal fed fat for the (laughter. 

FATNER, fat'-nur. f. 'i'hat which 
gives fatriefs. 

FATNESS, fiit'-nis. f. The quality 
of being far, plump; fat, greafe; 
undtuous orgreafy matter; fertility ; 
that which caufes fertility. 

To FATTEN, fai'n. v. a. To feed 
uo, to make flelhy ; to make fruit¬ 
ful ; to feed grofsly, to incrcafe. 

To FATTEN, fai'n. v. n. To grow 
fat, to be pampered. 

FATUOUS, fat'-u-us. a. Stupid, 
foolifh, feeble of mind; impotent, 
without force. 

FATUITY, fat-iV-I-ty. f. Foolifh- 
nefs, vveaknefs of mind. 

FATW1TTED, fat'-wit-ld. a. Heavy, 
dull. 

FATTY, fat'-ty. a. Unftuous, olea¬ 
ginous, greafy. 

FAUSET, fos'-sit. a. The pipe in- 
ferted into a veflel to give vent to 
the liquor, and Hopped up by a peg 
or fpigot. 

FAUCIIION, faT-tfhun. f. A crook¬ 
ed fword. 

FAVILLOUS, fa-vil'-lus. a. Confift- 
ing of allies. 

FAULCON, ffi'kn. f See Falcon. 

FAULT, fa't. f. OV^vnccj 

crime, fornewhat liabH ‘to cen- 
fure; defedt, wanc;.puzzle, difficul¬ 
ty- 

FAULT.FINDER, fa't-flnd-ur. f. A 
ccnfurer. 

FAULTILY, fi'-til-*. ad. Noc 

improperly. • 

FAUL- 
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FAULTINESS, ft'-tin-Is. f. Bad- 
nefs, vicioufnefs; delinquency. 

FAULTLESS, fa’t-lls. a. Without 
fault, perfect. 

FAULTY, fti'-t^. a. Guilty of a 
fault, blameable, erroneous, defec¬ 
tive. 

’o FAVOUR, f;V-vur. v. a. To fup- 
,por:, to regard with kindnefs ; to 
NtT.lt with advantages or conveni- 
fiit:'.”!; to refemble in feature ; to 
conduce to, to contribute. 

FAVOUR, fa-vur. f. Countenance, 
kindnefs; fupport, defence; kind¬ 
nefs granted; lenity, mitigation of 
puniflfmcnt; leave, goodwill, par¬ 
don ; object of favour, perfon or 
thing favoured ; fomething given 
. by a lady to be worn ; any thing 
worn openly as a token ; feature, 
countenance. 

FAVOURABLE, fS-vir-ibl. a. 
Kind, propitious, affcdiionate ; pal¬ 
liative, tender, averfs from cenfure; 
conducive to, contributing to; ac¬ 
commodate, convenient; beautiful, 
well favoured. 

FAVOUR A B1 .F.NF.SS, fa-v ur-ebl- 
nls. f. Kindnefs, benignity. 

FAVOUR \P.LY, fa-vur-cb-Jy* ad. 
Kindly, \>;ih favour. 

F WCURFU, fa-turd. particip. a. 
Regarded with kindnefs; featured, 
with Weil or Ill. 

F A VUU REDLY, fa-vurd-Iy. ad. 
With Well or 111, in a fair or foul 
way. 

FAVOURER, f;Y-\ur-ur. f. One 
who favours ; one who regards with 
kindnefs or tvndcrnefs. 

FAVOURITE, fa'-vtir-It. f. A per- 
foij or thing beloved, one regarded 
with favour; one chcfen as a com¬ 
panion bv his fuperior. 

FAVOURLESS, fa'-wir-Hs. a. Un¬ 
favoured, .not regarded with kind- 
,.iefs ; gr.L'vouiing, vr> propitious. 

FAU R'R, la'-tor. 1. Favourer, coun¬ 
tenances 

FAUTRESS,* fa'-tret. f. A woman 
that favours or fhotvs countenance. 

FAWN, fa'n. f. A young deer. 

Tc FAVVN, fan. v. n. To bring*forth 
.a young deer; to court by ftifking 
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before one, as a dog; to court fer- 
vilely. 

FAWNER, f&'-nur. f 9ne that 
fawns, one that pays fervile court- 
fhip. 

FAWNINGLY, fa'-nlng-ly. ad. In 
a cringing fervile way. 

FAY, fa', f. A fairy, an elf; faith. 

ToFEAGUE, fe'g. v. a. To whip, 
to chafliie. 

FEAL TY, fc'l-ty. f. Duty due to a 

fuperior lord. 

FEAR, fc'r. f. Dread, horrour,,ap- 
prehenfion of danger; awe, dejec¬ 
tion of mind ; anxiety, folicitude; 
that which caufes fear; fomething 
hung up to fcare deer. 

To FEAR, fc'r. v.a. To dread, to 
ctmfiJer with apprehenfions of ter¬ 
ror ; to fright, to terrify, to make 
afraid. 

To FEAR, fc'r. v. n. To live in hor- 
rcr.tr, to be afraid; to be anxious. 

FEARFUL, fc’r-ful. a. Timorous; 
afraid; awful; terrible, dreadful. 

FEARFULLY, fir'-fal-y- ad. Ti- 
mcroully, in fear; terribly, dread¬ 
fully. 

TEARFULNESS, fcr'-fdl-nls. f. 
Timoroufr.efs, habitual timidity; 
lbite of being afraid, awe, dread. 

FF.ARLESLY, icr'-ies-ly. ad. With¬ 
out terrour. 

FEARLESNES3, fO'r-lef-nls. f. Ex¬ 
emption from fear. 

FEARLESS, fe'r-lcs. a. Free from 
fear, intrepid. 

FEASIBILITY, fd'-z£-biT-I-t£. f. 
A thing practicable. 

FEASIBLE, fc'-zibl. a. Praaicable, 
that may be effedled. 

FEASIBLY, fe'-zib-ty. ad. Praai- 
cahly. 

FEAST, fe'fl. f. An entertainment 
of the tabic, a fumptuous treat of 
great numbers; an annivmfary day 
of rejoicing; fomething delicious to 
the palate. 

To FEAST, fe'fl. vn. To eat fump- 
tuoufly. 

To FEAST, fe'fl. v. a. To entertain 
fumptuoufly; to delight, to pam¬ 
per. 

FLATTER, fe'f-tiir. f. One tjiat 
3 B 2 fares 
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fares delicioufly; one that entertains 
magnificently. 

FEASTFUL, fS'ft-ful. a. Feflive, 
joyful; luxurious, riotous. 

FEASTRITE, fe'it-r!:e. f. Cuftom 
obferved in entertainments. 

FEAT, fe't. f. Adi, deed, aftion, 
exploit; a trick, a ludicrous per¬ 
formance. 

FEAT, fe't. a. Ready, fkilful, inge- 

• nious; nice, neat. 

FEATEOUS, fo'-t) us. a. Neat, dex¬ 
terous. 

FEATEOUSLY, fc'-tyfif-lj'. ad. 
Neatly, dexteroufly. 

FEATHER, ieth'-ur. f. The plume 
of birds ; an ornament, an empty 
title; upon a horfe, a fort of natural 
frizz'in? hair. 

To FEATHER, feth'-ur. v. a. To 
drefs in feathers; to fit with feathers; 
to tread as a cock; to enrich, to 
adorn ; To feather one’s neil, to get 
riches together. 

FEATHERBED, Dth'-er-Md. f. A 
bed fluffed with* feathers. 

•FEATHER DR1VER, ftth'-fir-dii- 

viir. f. One who cleanfes feathers. 

FEATHERED, feth'-erd. a. Cloath- 
ed with feathers; fitted with feathers. 
Carrying feathers. 

FEATHEREDGE, f£th'-£r-edzh. f. 
Boards or planks that have one edge 
thinner than another, are called 
featheredge Huff. 

FEATHEREDGED, ffth'-ir-4dzhd. 
a. Belonging to a featheredge. 

FEATHER PEW, fcth'ri-r-fii. f. A 
plant. 

■FEATIIERLESS, feth'-er-Hs. a. 
Without feathers. 

■FEATHERSELLER, f£th'-£r-iel-itr. 
f. One who fells feathers. 

FEA'i'HERY, feth'-er y. a Cloathcd 
with feathers. 

FEATLY, fe't-ly. ad. Neatly, nim- 

‘ bly. 

FEATNESS, fe't-nis. f. Neatnefs, 
<Jedrterity. 

FEATURE, fe'-tflnir. f. The cafl or 
make of the face; any lineament or 

. Angle part of the face. 

*JVFEAZE, fe'z. v. a. To untwiil 
the end of a rope; to beat. 


FEBRIFUGE, ftb'-rf-ffije. f. Any 
medicine ferviceable in a fever. 
FEBRILE, fS'-brtie. a. Conftitut- 
ing a fever; proceeding from a_ 
fever. * 

FEBRUARY, feh’-rii-er-y. f. Tim ^ 
name of the fecond month in tlfe | 
vear. ( 

FECES, f£'-f£z. f. Dregs lees, 
ment, fubfidence; excrement.,-- 


f. 


FECULENCE, To'-'-ij-l.’mfe./ 

FECULENCY, fek'-u-linDy. 

Muddinefs, quality of abounding 
with lees or fediment; lees, feces, 
fediment, dregs. 

FECULENT, fek'-u-lent. a. Foul, 
dreggy, excrementitious. 

FECUND, fe-kunti’. a. Fruitful, 
proliftek. 

FECUNDATION, fe'-!.un-d5"-fhun. 
f. The act of making prolifick. 

To FKCUNDIFY.ffi kfiri-dy-fy. v.a. 
To make fruitful. 

FECUNDITY, fe kun'-dv-ty. _ f. 
Fruitfulnefs, quality of ptoducing 
or bringing forth. 

FED, fed'. Preterite and participle 
palT. of To Ff. k n. 

EEDARY, fed'-ar-y. f. A partner, 
or a dependant 

FEDERAL, fca'-e rid. a. Relating 
to a league or contrail. 

FEDERARY, fed' c riir-v. f. A con¬ 
federate, an accomplice. 

FEDERATE, fed'-e rite. a. Leagued. 

FEE, fe'. f. All lands and tenements 
that are held by any acknowledg¬ 
ment of fuperiority to a higher lord ; 
recompcnfe; payments occaiionally 
claimed by perfons in office; re¬ 
ward paid to phyficians or lawyers. 

To FEE, fe'. v. a. To reward, to 
pay; to bribe; to keep in hire. 

FEEBLE, fe'bl. a. Weak, debili¬ 
tated, fickly. 

FEEBLEMINDED, 1^'bl-mi'nd-ld. 

a. Weak of mind. 

FEEBLENESS, fd'bl-nJs. £ Weak- 
nefs, imbecillity, infirmity. 

FEEBLY, fe'b-ly-. ad. Weakly, 
without llrength. 

To FEED, fe'd. v.a. To fupply with 
food ; to graze, to confume by 
cattle i to nourifh, to cherifh ; ‘to 

keep 
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keep in hope or expeftatioh; to de¬ 
light, to entertain. 

To FEED, fe'd. v. n. To take food; 
to prey, to live by eating; to grow 
far os plump. 

];EHD, fii'd. f. Food, that which is 
eaten ; pafturc. 

DKR, fe'd-ur. f. One that gives 
4>od ; an exciter, an encourager; 
<->-e that eats, one that eats nicely. 

FEKK.-\kM, fe.'-farm. f. Tenure by 
which lands are held from a fupe- 
rior lord. 

To FEET,, fe'I. pret. Fklt. pret. 
part’. Fki.t. To have perception of 
things’by the touch; to fearch by 
feeling ; to have a quick fenfibi- 
lity of good or evil; to appear to 
•the touch. 

To FEEL, fe'I. v. a. To perceive by 
the touch ; to try, to found ; to have 
fenfe of pain or pleaftire; to be af- 
fefled by; to know, to be acquaint¬ 
ed with. 

FEEL, fe'I. f. The fenfe of feeling, 
the touch. 

FELLER, fe'l-ur. f. One that feels; 
the horns or antenna; ofinfefts. 

FEELING, fe'l-ing. particip. a. F.x- 
preliivc of great leniibiiiiy ; fenfibly 
felt. 

FEELING, fe'I-leg. f. The fenfe of 
touch ; fenubility, tendernefs, per¬ 
ception. 

FEELINGLY, fe'l-ing-ly. ad. With 
eyprc.'lion of great lenlibiiity ; fo as 
to be fenfibly felt. 

FEET, ft;’:, f. The plural of Foot. 

FKETLEbS, fe't-lL. a. Without 
feet. 

To FEIGN, fa'ne. v. a. To invent; 
to^nake a lhew of. to do upon fome 
falfe pretence; to diflemble, to con¬ 
ceal. 

To FEIGN, fa'ne. v. n. To relate 
falfely, to image from the inven¬ 
tion. > ' 

FElGN vDLY, fi'ne-id-l^. ad. In 

fiftion, not/ruly. 

FEIGNER, fa'ne-ur. f. Inventer, 
contriver of a fidlion. 

FEINT, fa'nt. f. A falle appearance; 

a mock affault. * 

T-o FELICITATE, fS-lis'-^-tSte. 
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v. a. To make happy; to congra¬ 
tulate. 

FELICITATION, fe-Hf-J-ta'-Ihin, 
f. Congratulation. 

FELICITOUS, fe-Hs'-y-tus. a. Hap- 

FELLCITY, fS-Hs'-It-^. f. Happi- 
nefs, profperitv, blifsfulnefs. 

FELINE, f^'-llne. a. Like a cat, 
pertaining to a cat. 

FELL, fel'. a. Cruel, barbarous, in¬ 
human; favage, ravenous, bloody. 

FELL, fel'. f. The fkin, the hide. 

To FELL, fel'. v. a. To knock down, 
to bring to the ground; to hew 
down, to cut down. 

FELL, fel'. The preterite of To 
Fa 1,1,. 

FELLER, fcl'-lur. f. One that hews 
down. 

FKLLTFI.UOUS, fil-llf-fli-is. a. 
Flowing with gall: 

FELLMONGER, fel'-ming-gir. f. 
A dealer in hides. 

FELLNESS, fcl'-nis. f. Cruelty, fa¬ 
vage nefs. 

FELLOE, fel'-lo. f. The circumfe¬ 
rence of a wheel. 

FELLOW, fel'-io. f. An alfociate, 
one united in the fame affair; one 
of the fame kind; one thing fuited 
to another, one of a pair ; a fami¬ 
liar appellation ufed fometimes with 
fondnefs, fometimes with con¬ 
tempt; mean wretch, forry rafeal ; 
a member of a college that fhares 
its revenue. 

To FELLOW, feF-16. v . a. To fuit 
with, to pair with. 

FELLOW-COMMONER, 

koui'-un-ur. f. A commoner ac 
Cambridge of the higher order, who 
dines with the fellows. 

FELLOW-CREATURE, fel-16-kre'- 
tfhur. f. One that has the fame 
Creator. 

FELLOW-HEIR, ftl-UVS're. f. Co¬ 
heir. 

FELLOW-HELPER, fell6-help'-fir. 
f. Coadjutor. 

FELLOW-LABOURER, ffil-16-Ii'- 
bvtr-ur. f. One who labours in the 
fame deiign. 

FELLOW-SERVANT, ftl-16-ffr'- 

vfint. 
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»5nt. f. One that has the feme 
mailer. 

FELLOW-SOLDIER, fel-lo-io’l-jur. 
f. One who fights under the fame 
commander. 

FELLOW-STUDENT, 

dent. f. One who liudies in com¬ 
pany with another. 

FELLOW-SUFFERER, fe!-J6-fuP- 
ur-ur. f. One who iharcs the fame 
evils. 

FELLOW-FEELING, f<M-!<Y fi¬ 
ling. f. Sympathy; combination, 
joint intereff. 

FkLLGWLUiE. fcl' lo like. ? 

FELLOWLY, fti'-Io-iy. f a - 
Like a companion, on equal terms. 

FELLOWSH IP,fei'-lo-ihip. f. Com- 
panionfhip; ailociation ; equality; 
partnerihip ; frequency of inter- 
courfe, focial pleafure; fitncfs and 
fondnefs for fefUl enterraintnents ; 
an eilablilhnjent in the college with 
fhare in its revenue. 

FELLY, fel'-Iy. ad. Cruelly, inhu¬ 
manly, f.tvagely. s 

FELO-DE-SE, i>-!6 f. in 

law, he that committeth felony by 
murdering himfelf. 

FELON, fel'-im. f. One who has 
committed a capital crime; a whit¬ 
low, a tumour formed between the 
bone and its invoking membrane. 

FELON, fei'-un. a. Cruel, traiter- 
ous, inhuman. 

FELONIOUS, fS-hV-nvfis. a. Wick¬ 
ed, traiteious, villanous, malig¬ 
nant. 

FELONIOUSLY, fS-IY'-nydfdy. ad. 
In a felonious \ ay. 

FELONY, ?VT-fiij-y. f. A crime de¬ 
nounced capital by the law. 

FELT, fc’r'. The preterite of Feel. 

FELT, felt', f. Cloth made of wool I 
united without weaving; a hide or 
fkin. 

FELUCCA, fS-!u.c’-A f. A fmall 
open boat with fix oars. 

FEMALE, fc'-mfi'e. f. A (lie, one 
of the lex which btings young. 

FEMALE, fe’-rnale. a. Not mafeo- 
linc, belonging to a fne. 

FEMINALITY, fcm-in-il'-I-t^-. f. 
Female nature. 


FEMININE, fcm'-In-In. a. Of the 
fex that brings young, female; foft, 
tender, delicate; effeminate, emaf- 
culated. 

FEMORAL, fcm'-ur-Al. a. .Belong-" 
ing to the thigh. 

FEN, fen', f. A marfii, low flat a£d,' 
moilt ground, a moor, a bog. f 1 

I FENBERRY, ien'-ber-ry. f. A I*U ' 
of blackberry. yt* 

FENCE, fen'te. f. Guard, /•'enrity, 
outwork, defence ; inclofure, 
mound, hedge; the art of fencing, 
defence; fkill in defence. 

To FENCE, fen'fe. v.a. To inclcfe, 
to fetysre by an inclofurc or hedge; 
to guard. 

To FENCE, fen'fe. v.n. Topraftife 
the arts of manual defence ; to 
guard againft, to aft on the defen- 
five; to fight according to art. 

FENCELESS, fens'-lis. a. Without 
inclofure, open. 

FENCER, fen'-fur. f. One who 
teaches orprailifes the ufeof weapons. 

FENCIBLE, fcn'-sibl. a. Capable of 
defence. 

FENC1NGM ASTER,fen'-slng-maf- 
tur. f. One who teaches the ufe of 
weapons. 

FEN C1NG S Cl TOOL, fen'- sing-fed!, 
f. A place in which the ufe of wea¬ 
pons is taught. 

To FEND, fend', v. a. To keep off*, 
to fhut our. 

To FEND, fend', v. n. To difpute, 
to fhift off a charge. 

FENDER, fen'-dur. f. A plate of me¬ 
tal laid before the fire to hinder coals 
that fall from rolling forward to the 
floor; any thing laid or hung at the 
fide of a (hip to keep off violence. 

FENERATION, fen-e-ra'-tnun. f. 
Ufury, the gain of inured. 

FENNEL, fen'-nll. f. A plant of 
Itrong feem. 

FEN N ELF LOWER, !- fipvr, 

f. A plant. " 

FENNELGIANT, fen'-nll ji'-Ant. f. 

A plant. 

FENNY, ftn'-n^. a. Marftiy, boggy, 
moorilh ; inhabiting the marih. 

FEiSFNY.STONES, fta'-ny-ffonz. f. 

A plant. 
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FENSUCKED, ftn'-fikt:"*. Sucked 

out of marlhes. 

FEOD, fu'd. f. Fee, tenure. 

FEODAL, fu'-d&l. a. Held from an¬ 
other. 

FEOD ARY, fu'da-ry. f. One who 
holds bis cftate under the tenure 
of fuit and fervice to a fuperior 
"lord. 

Tc. ' ECFF, ftf'. v.a. Toputinpof- 
feS'in-n, to invert with right. 

TKQEJvEE, feP-fe. f. One put in 
pofieflioh. 

FEOFTER, fcf-fur. f. One who 
gives poflefiion of any thing. 

FEOFFMENT, ftf'-nftnt. .f. The 
aft of granting poflefiion. 

FERACITY, fe-ras'-i-ty'. f. Fruit- 
• fulnefs, fertility. 

FERAL, ft'-ral. a. Funereal, mourn¬ 
ful. 

FERIATION, fc-rya'-lhun. f. The 
aft of keeping holiday. 

FERINE, ft'-rine. a. Wild, favage. 

FERJNENESS, ft- 11 'ne-nls. f. llar- 
baritv, favagenefs. 

FERITY, fer'-i-ty. f. Barbarity, 
cruelty, vvildnefs. 

To FERMENT, fer-ment'. v. a. To 
exalt or rarify by intelline motion 
of parts. 

To FERMENT, ftr-ment'. v.n. To 
have the parts put into intertine 
motion. 

FERMENT, ftr'-ment. f> That which 
caufes intelline motion ; the inteftine 
morion, tumult. 

FERMENTABLE, ftr-nftnt'-abl. a. 
Capable of fermentation. 

FliRMhNTAL, fcr-ment'-al. a. 
Having the power to caufe ferment¬ 
ation . 

FERMENTATION, ftr-nftn-ta'- 
fiiun. f. A flow motion of the in¬ 
teftine particles of a mixt body, arif- 
ing ufuallv from the operation of 
..Come a-'T'/e acid matter. 

FERMl 'NTAT.1 VE, fer-men'-ta-tfv. 
a. Caufing fermentation. 

FERN, fern' ’ f. A plant. 

FERNY* fern'-y. a. Overgrown with 
fern. 

FEROCIOUS, ft-ru’-Ms. a. Savage, 
• fierce. 


FEROCITY, ft-r6s'-I-tf. f. Sara 
neft, fiercenefs. 

FERREOUS, ftr'-ryus. h. Confin¬ 
ing of iron, belonging to iron. 

FERRET, fer'-rit. f. A quadrupede 
of the weafel kind, ufed to catch 
rabbits; a kind of narrow ribband. 

To FERRET, fer'-rlt. v.a. Todrire 
out of lurking places. 

FERRETER, ftr'-rlt-tir. C One 
that hunts another in his privacies. 

FERRIAGE, ftr'-r^-idzh. f. The 
fare paid at a ferry. 

FERRUGINOUS, ftr-ri'-jln-is. a. 
Partaking of the particles and qua¬ 
lities of iron. 

FERRULE, fer'-rll. f. An iron ring 
put round any thing to keep it from 
cracking 

To FERRY, fer'-ry - . v. a. To cany 
over in a boat. 1 

FERRY, fer'-ry-. f. A veflel of car¬ 
riage ; the paflage over which the 
ferryboat partes. 

FERRYMAN, fer'-r^-man. f. Qne 
who keeps a ferry, one who for hire 
tranfports goods and paflengers. 

FERTILE, ftr'-tll. a. Fruitful, abun¬ 
dant. 

FERTILENESS, ftr'-tll-nis. f. Fruit- 
fulnefs, fecundity. 

FERTILITY, ftr-tll'-l-t^. f. Abun¬ 
dance, fruitfulnefs. 

To FERTILIZE, ftr'-riLIize. v.a. 
To make fruitful, to make plente¬ 
ous, to make produftive. 

FERTILY, fer'-iil-y. ad. Fruitfully, 
plenteoufly. 

FERVENCY, ftr'-ven-f^. f. Heat 
of mind, ardour; rtame of devotion, 
zeal. 

FERVENT, fei'-vent. a. Hot, boil¬ 
ing; hot in temper, vehement; ar¬ 
dent in piety, warm in ztal. 

FERVENTLY, ftr'-v£nt-l£. ad. 
Eagerly, vehemently; with pioun, 
ardour. 

FERVID, ftr'-vld. a. Hot, burn¬ 
ing, boiling; vehement, eager, zeal¬ 
ous. 

FERV1DITY, ftr-vid'-I -t^. f. Heat, 
zeal, ardour. 

FERVIDNESS, ftr’-vld-nls. f. Ar¬ 
dour of miud, zeal. 

FE- 
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FERULA, fih-'-u-li. f. Aninllrument 
with which young fcholars are beaten 
on the hand. 

FERVOUR, * fer'-vir. f. Heat, 
warmth, heat of mind, zeal. 

FESCUE, fts'-ku. f. A fmall wire 
by which thole who teach to read 
point out the letters. 

To FESTER, fcs'-tur. v. n. To 
rankle, to corrupt, to grdw viru¬ 
lent. 

FESTINATE, fts'-tl-nSte. a. Hafly, 
hurried. 

FESTINATELY, fes'-tl-net-ly. ad. 
Haftily, fpeedily. 

FESTINATION, fes-ti-na'-Mn. f. 
Hafte, hurry. 

FESTIVAL, ftV-ti-val. a. Pertain¬ 
ing to leads, joyous. 

FESTIVAL, fes'-tl-val. f. Time of 
feaft,”'an nivcrfary-day of civil or re¬ 
ligious joy. 

FESTIVE, fes'-tiv. a. Joyous, pay. 

FESTIVITY, fef-tiv'-x-ty - . f. Fef- 
tival, time of rejoicing; gaiety, 
Joyfulnefs. 

FESTOON, fef-to'n. f. In architec¬ 
ture, an ornament of carved work 
in the form of a wreath or garland 
of flowers, or leaves twilled toge¬ 
ther. 

To FETCH, fetlh'. v. a. To go and 
bring; to ftrike at a diftance; to 
produce by fome kind of force; to 
reach, to arrive at; to obtain as its 
price. 

To FETCH, fttfh'. v. n. To move 
with a quick return. 

FETCH, fetlh’. f. A ftratagem by 
which any thing is indirectly per¬ 
formed, a trick, an artifice. 

FETCHER, fetlh'-ur. f. One that 
fetches. 

FETID, fet'-Id. a. Stinking, rancid. 

FETIDNESS, fet'-id-nis. f. The 
quality of (linking. 

FETLOCK, ftt'-li‘i. f. A tuft of 
hair that grows behind the paltern- 

_joint. 

FETTER, fdt'-tur. f. It is commonly 

«£spfed in the plural Fetters. Chains 

" for the feet. 

To FETTER, f&' -tur. v.a. To bind, 
to enchain; to (hackle, to tie. 


To FETTLE, ftt'l. v.n. To do tri¬ 
fling bufinefs. 

FETUS, fe'-tus. f. Any animal in 
embrio, any thing yet in the womb. 

FEUD, ffi’de. f. Quarrel, contention. 

FEUDAL, fu'-dal. a. Pertaining to 
fees, or tenures by which lands ar;; 
held of a fuperior lord. 

FEUDAL, fu'-dal. f. A dependanejp, 
fomething held by tenure. 

FEUDATORY, fu'-da-tiir-^. C - One 

’ who holds not in chief, but by &nie 
conditional tenure. 

FEVER, fe'-vur. f. Adifeafein which 
the body is violently heated, and 
the pujfe quickened, or io which 
heat and cold prevail by turns. It 
is fometimes continual, fometimes 
intermittent. 

FEVERET, fe~viir-<k'. f. A flight 
fever, febricula. 

FEVERFEW, fe'-vur-fu. f. An 
herb. 

FEVERISH, fe'-tur-Ilh. a. Troubled 
with a fever; tending to a fever; 
uncertain, inconflant, now hot, now 
cold ; hot, burning. 

FEVERISHNESS. tc'-v&r-lfli-nls. f. 
A flight difordtr of the fcverifli kind. 

FEVEROUS, fe'-vur-iis. a. Troubled 
with a fever or ague ; having the 
nature of a fever; having a tenden¬ 
cy to produce fevers. 

FEVERY, fe'-vur-y. a. Difeafedwith 
a fever. 

FEW, fu'. a. Not many, not a great 
number. 

FEWEL, fu'-Il. f. Combullible mat¬ 
ter, as fire-wood, coal. 

FEWNESS, fu'-nls. f. Smallnefs of 
number. 

FIB, fib', f. A lie, a falfehood. 

To FIB, fib', v. n. To lie, to tell 
lies. 

FIBBER, flb'-bur. f. A teller of fibs. 

FIBRE, fi'-bur. f. A fmall thread or 
llring. ^ 

FiBRIL, fl'-brll. f. A fmalMBfe or” 
llring. 

FIBROUS, fi'-bris. a. ‘Compofed of 
■ fibres or flamina. 

FIBULA, flb'-u-la. f. The outer and 
j leiler bone of the leg, much fmaller 
than the tibia. 

FICKLE, 
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FICKLE, flk'l. a. Changeable, un- 
con ftant, unileady; not fixed, fub- 
jedl to viciffitude. 

FICKLENESS, fik'1-nls. f. Incon- 

- ilancy, uncertainty, unfteadinefs. 

FICKLY, fib' If. ad. Without cer¬ 
tainty or liability, 

FICTILE, ffk'-til. a. Manufadtured 
•jy the potter. 

FI CTION, flk'-fhun. f. The aa of 
feigning or inventing; the thing 
feignt^ or invented; a falfehood, a 
lie.' — 

FICTIOUS, fik'-lhus. a. Fiaitious, 

imaginary. 

FICTITIOUS, fik-tJfh'-fis. a. Coun- 
teifcit, not genuine; leignSd; not 
real, not true. 

I’ICTITIOUSLY,flk-tlfli'-fif-lf. ad. 
F.'ilfeiy, counterfeit!/. 

FIDDLE, fid'l. f. A ftringed inftru- 
m"i:t of mufick, a violin. 

To FIDDLE, fid'l. v.n. To play 
upon the fiddle; to trifle, to Ihift 
the hands often, and do nothing. 

FIDDLE-FADDLE, fid'l-fid'l. f. 
Trifles. A cant word. 

FIDDLER, fid’-lur. f. A mufician, 
one that plays upon the fiddle. 

FIDDLESTICK, fld'l-ftlk. f. The 

bow and hair which a fiddler draws 
over the (trines of a fiddle. 

FJ DDLESTR IN G, 1 id'l-ilrln g. f. 
The firing of a fiddle. 

FIDELITY^ fl-del'-I-tf. f. Honefly, 

faithful adherence. 

To F1JK1E. fidzh'. I v. n. To 

To FIDGET, fidzh' It. J move 
nimbly and irregularly. A cam 
word. 

FIDUCIAL, f! jo'-fh&l. a. Confident, 
undoubting. 

FIDUCIARY, fl-jo'-fhi-ry - . f. One 
who holds any thing in trull; one 
who depends on faith without 
works. 

FIDUCIARY, fl-j 6 '-lha-ry. a. Con¬ 
fident, (Cady, undoubting. 

FIEF, fi'f. f. A fee, a manor, a pof- 
feflion held by fome tenure of a fu- 
periour. 

FIELD, fi'ld. f. Ground not inha¬ 
bited, not built on ; cultivated ttafl 
of ground ; the open country,’ op- 
• Vol. I. 


ofedto quarters; the grouodpf 
attle; the ground occupied by an 
army; a wide expanfe; fpjace, com* 
pafs, extent; in heraldry, the fur- 
face of a fhield. 

FIELDED, fl’l-dld. a. Being in fiel«t 
of battle. 

FIELD-BASIL, fi'ld-b&z-II. f. A 
plant. 

FIELDBED, fl'ld-Md. f. A bed 
contrived to be fet up eafily in the 
field. 

FIELDFARE, fel'-ftre. f. A bird. 

FIELDMARSHAL, fi'ld-mi'r-fhil. 
f. Commander of an army in the 
field. 

FIELD MOUSE, fl'ld-rooufe. f. A 
moufe that burrows in banks. 

FIELDOFFICER, fi'ld-if'-ff-fur. f. 
An officer whofe command in the 
field extends to a whole regiment, 
as the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
and major. 

FLELDPIECE, fi'ld-p^fe. f. Small 
cannon ufed in battles, but not in 
lieges. 

FIEND, fi'nd. f. An enemy, the 
great enemy of mankind, Satan; 
any infernal being. 

FIERCE, furs', a. Savage, ravenous; 
vehement; outrageous; angry, fu¬ 
rious; llrong, forcible. 

FIERCELY, firs'- Ijr. ad. Violently, 
furi uily. 

FIERCENESS, firs'-nis. f. Ferocity, 
favagenefs; violence, outrageous 
pa (Ron. 

FIERI FACIAS, fl-5 rf-fl'-Mh f. 
In law, a judicial writ for him that 
has recovered in an adtion of debt 
or damages, to the fheriff, to com¬ 
mand him to levy the debt, or the 
damages. 

FIERINESS, fl'-S-r^-nis. f. Hot 
qualities, heat, acrimony; heat of 
temper, intelledlual ardour. 

FIERY, fi'-£-r£. a. Con filling of 
fire; hot like fire; vehement, ar¬ 
dent, adlive; paflionate, outrageous, 
eafily provoked ; uif retrained, fierce; 
heated by fire. 

FIFE, fl'fe. f. A pipe blown to the 

drum. 

FIFTEEN, flf'-tSn. a. Five and ten. 

3 C FIF- 
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FIFTEENTH, fif-tSntfe. a. The 
fifth after the tenth. 

FIFTH, fifth, a. The next to the 

• fourth.' 

FIFTHLY, fifth-!?, ad. In the fifth 
place. 

FIFTIETH, flf'-tyth. a. The next 
to the fortv-ninth. 

FIFTY, fif'-t?. a. Five tens. 

FIG, fig', f. A tree that bears figs; 
the fruit of the fig-tree. 

FIGAPPLE, flg'-apl. f. A fruit. 

FIGMARIGOLD, fig'-mi'-r?-g61d. 
f. A plant. 

To FIGHT, fi'te. v. n. prefer. 
Fought, part. pafT. Fought. To 
contend in battle, to make war; to 
contend in Angle fight; to contend. 

To FIGHT, fi'te. v. a. To war 
againft, to .combat againft. 

FIGHT, fi'te. f. Battle; combat, 
duel; fomething to fereen the com¬ 
batants in (hips. 

FIGHTER, fi'-tur. f. Warrior, duel- 
lift. 

FIGHTING, fi'-ting. particip. a. 
Qualified for war, fit for battle; 
occupied by war. 

FIGMENT, fIg’-ment. f. An in¬ 
vention, a fiftion, the idea feigned. 

FIG PECKER, fig'-pek-ur. f. A 
bird. 

FJGULATE, fig'-u-iat. a. Made of 
potters clay. 

FIGURABLE, ffg'-&-r&bl. a. Ca¬ 
pable of being brought to a certain 
form, and retained in it. Thus lead 
is Eigurable, but not water. 

FIGURABILITY, flg'-fi-ra-bU"-l- 
t?. f. The quality of being capable 
of a certain and liable form. 

F1GURAL, flg'-u-r&I. a. Belonging 
to figure. 

FIGURATE,' flg'-u-r&t. a. Of a 
certain and determinate form ; re- 
fembling any thing of a determinate 
form. 

FIGURATION, fJg-&-r&'-Mn. f. 
Determinatiop to a certain form; 
the aft of gliding a certain form. 

FIGUR ATI VE, f ig'-u-ra-dv. a. Re- 
prefenting fomething elfe, typical; 
not literal; full of rhetorical exhort- 

’ ations. 


FIGURATIVELY, Hg'-fi-rA-tf v-I?. 
ad. By a figure, in a fenfe differ¬ 
ent from that which words origi¬ 
nally imply. 

FIGURE, fig'-fire. f. The figure of" 
any thing as terminated by the out¬ 
lines; fhape; perfon, external form, 
appearance mean or grand ; dillf.i- 
guiflied appearance, eminence, Re¬ 
markable char after; a ftatupf an 
image; reprefentations ^•''paint¬ 
ing; a charafter denoting ^num¬ 
ber ; the horofeope, the diagram of 
the afpefts of the allrological houfo; 
in theology, type, reprefentative; 
in rhetorick, any mode of fpeaking 
in which words are detorted from 
their literal and primitive fenfe; in 
grammar, any deviation from .the 
rules of analogy or fyntax. 

To FIGURE, fig'-ure. v.a. To form 
into any determinate lhape ; to co¬ 
ver or adorn with figures; todiver- 
fify ; to reprefent by a typical or 
figurative refcmblance; to image in 
the mind; to form figuratively, to 
ufe in a fenfe not literal. 

FIG WORT, fig'-wurt. f. A plant. 

FILACEOUS, fl-lu-fhus. a. Con- 
fifting of threads. 

FILACER, £i!'-a-fur. f. An ofKcer 
in the Common Pleas, fo called 
becaufe he files thofc writs whereon 
he makes procefs. 

FILAMENT, fll'-a-ment. f. A Ren¬ 
der thread, a body ilender and long- 
like a thread. 

FILBERT, fll'-burt. f. A fine hazel 
nut with a thin fhell. 

To FILCH, filtlh'. v. n. To fteal, to 
pilfer. 

FJLCHER, filtlh'-ur. f. A thief, a 
petty robber. ‘ 

FILE, fi'le. f. A thread; a line on 
which papers are ftrting; .a cata¬ 
logue, roll; a line of foldiers ranged 
one behind another; aninllrument 
to fniooth metals. * — 

FILE CUTTER, fi'le-kut-fir. f. A 
maker of files. 

To FILE, fi'le. v.a. To ftring upon 
a thread: or wire; to cut with a file; 
to foul, to fully,, to- pollute. 

To FILE, fi'le. v. n. To march in 

file. 
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file, not abreaft, but one behind* 
another. 

FILEMOT, fil'-S-mot. f. A brown 
or yellow-brown colour. 

FI I.ER,'/l'-lur. f. One who files,one 
who ufes the file in cutting metals. 

FILIAL, fJl'-yil. a. Pertaining to a 
'bn, befitting a fon ; bearing the 
JiarnHer or relation of a fon. 

FIEi 4TION, fjl-y&'-(hun. f. The 
relation of a fon to a father, corre¬ 
lative tjf> paternity. 

FILINGS, fl'-lfngz. f. Fragments 
rubbed off by the file. 

To FILL, flT. v. a. To ftore till no 
more call be admitted ; to pour li¬ 
quor into a veflel till it reaches the 
top; to fatisfv, to content; to glut, 
to furfeit; To fill out, to pour out 
liquor for drink, to extend by 
fomething contained ; To fill up, 
to make full, to fupply, to occupy 
by bulk. 

To FILL, fIV. v. n. To give to 
drink ; to grow full; to glut, to 
fitiate. 

FILL, fll'. f. As much as may pro¬ 
duce complete fatisfadlion ; the 
place between the lhafts of a car¬ 
riage. 

FILLER, fll'-lur. f. Any thing that 
fills up room without ufe ; one 
whofe employment is to fill veffels 
of carriage. 

FILLET, FIT-11 1 . f. A band tied 
round the head or other part; the 
ficlhy part of the thigh, applied 
commonly to veal; meat rolled to¬ 
gether, and tied round ; in archi¬ 
tecture, a little member which ap¬ 
pears in the ornaments and mould¬ 
ings, and is otherwife called liftel. 

ToFTLLET, fil'-Hc. v. a. To bind 
with a bandage or fillet; to adorn 
with, an aftragal. 

To FILLIP, fll'-lip. v. a. To ftrike 
with the nail of the finger by a fud- 
den fprxng. 

FILLIP, fll'-lip. f. A jerk of the 
finger let go*from the thumb. 

FILLY, fijl'-l£. f. A young mare; a 
young mare, oppofed to a colt or 
young horfe. • 

FJLM, film', f. A thin pellicle or 
ikin. 


To FILM, film', v.a. Tocover#$| 
a pellicle or thin ikin. * ■». 

; FILMY, fil'-my. a. Compofed ©f 
thin pellicles. 

To FILTER, fjl'-tur. v. a. To clear 
by drawing off liquor by depend¬ 
ing threads; to ftrain, to perco¬ 
late. 

FILTER, fil'-tir. f. A twill of 
thread, of which one end is dipped 
in the liquor to be cleared, and the 
other hangs below the bottom of 
the veflel, fo that the liquor drops 
from it; a itrainer, a charm, a love- 
potion. 

FILTH, filth', f. Dirt, naftinefs; 
corruption, pollution. 

FILTHILY, filth-^-ly*. ad. Naftily, 
foully, grofsly. 

FILTHINESS, filth'-^-nis. f. Nafti¬ 
nefs, foulnefs," dirtynefs ; corrup¬ 
tion, pollution. 

FILTHY, flhh'-y. a. Nafty, foul, 
dirty; grofs, polluted. 

To FILTRATE, fil'-trAte. v.a. To 
ftrain, to percolate. 

FILTRATION, fil-trS'-ih&n. f, A 
method by which liquors are procu¬ 
red fine and clear, 

FIN, fin', f. The wing of a filh. 

FIN-FOOTED, fin'-fut-id. a. Hav¬ 
ing feet with membranes between 
the toes. - 

FINABLE, H'ne-abl. a. That ad¬ 
mits a fine. 

FINAL, fI'-nil. a. Ultimate, laft; 
conclufive; mortal; refpc&ing the 
end or motive. 

FINALLY, fi'-n&l-^. ad. Ultimate¬ 
ly, in conclufion; completely, with¬ 
out recovery. 

FINANCE, fln-nans'e. f. Revenue, 
income, profit. 

FINANCIER, ffn-nin-ffi'r. f. One 
who colle&s or farms the publick . 
revenue. 

FINARY, fl'-ni-r^. f. The fecond 
forge at the iron mills. 

FINCH, fint'ih. f. A fmall bird of 
which we have thrie.kinds, the 
goldfinch, the chaffinch, and bnl- 
finch. 

To FIND,. fl*nd. v. a. . To obtain 
by fearching or feeking; to obtain. 

3 C 2 . fame- 
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fSmetTring left-; to meet with, to 
fall upon j to know by experience ; 
to difeover by ftudy; to difeover 
What is hidden; to hit on by chance, 
to perceive 1*y accident; to deleft, 
to deprehend, to catch; to deter¬ 
mine by jtrdicia) verdift; to fuppjy, 
to furniih, as he Finds me in mo¬ 
tley j in law, to approve, as To find 
’ a bill; To find himfelf, to fare with 
regard to eafe or pain; To find out, 
to unriddle, to folve; to difeover 
fofrtething hidden, to obtain the 
knowledge of; to invent. 

FINDER, fTnd-Ar: f. One that meets 
or falls upon any thing; one that 
picks up any thing lolL 
FINDFAULT, fl'nd-flt. f. A cen- 
furcr, a caviller. 

FINE, fi'ne. a. Refined, pure, free 
from drofs; fubtle, thin, as the fine 
fpirits evaporate; refined ; keen, 
fmoothly (harp; clear, pellucid, as 
the wine is fine; nice, delicate; art¬ 
ful, dexterous; elegant, with ele¬ 
vation ; beautiful with dignity ; ac- 
complifhed, elegant of maimers; 
Ihovvy, fplendid. 

FINE, fi'ne. f. A mulft, a pecuniary 
punilhment; penalty; forfeit, mo¬ 
ney paid for any exemption or li¬ 
berty; the end, conclusion. 

To FINE, fi'ne. v. a./To refine; to 
purify ; to make tranfparent; to 
punilh with pecuniary penalty. 

To FINE, fi'ne. v. n. To pay a fine. 
To F1NEDRAW, fi'ne-dia. v.a. To 
few up a rent with fo much nicety 
that it is not percehed. 
F1NEDRAWFR, fi'ne dra-iir. f. One 
whefe bufinefs is to lew up rents. 
FINEFINGERED, fl'ne-finggurd. 

a. Nice, artful, exqufite. 

FINELY, fi'ne- If. ad. Beautifully, 
elegantly; keenly, fharply ; in 
fmall parts ; wretchedly [ironical • 

ty]* 

FINENESS, fi'ne-nis. f. Elegance, 
|felicacy ; fibow, fplendour ; artful- 
Jpft, ingenuity ; purity, freedom 
v. from drofs or Safe mixtures. 
FINERY, fl'ne-fir-^. f. Shew, fplen- 
' dour of appearance. 

FINESSE, fy-nes'. f. Artifice, llra- 
tagem. 
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FINER, fi'-n&r. fi One who purifies 
metals. 

FINGER, fing'-g&r. f. The flexible 
member of the hand by wiych men. 
catch and hold; a fmall meafure of 
extenfion; the hand, the inftrument 
of work. 

To FINGER, flng'-gfir. v. a. To 
touch lightly, to toy with ; to touch 
unfeafonably or thieviftily ; to 
touch an inftrument of m ufick; to 
perform any work exqtiiikdy with 
the fingers. 

FINGLKFANGLE, flng'l-fing'l. f. 
A trifle. 

FINIOAL, fin'-i-kAl. a. Nice, fep- 
pi(h. 

FIN1CALLY, fln'-i k:\l-y. ad. Fop- 
pifhlv. 

FINICALNESS, fln'-I- kil-nls. f. 
Superfluous nicety. 

To FINISH, fln'-ifh. v.a. To bring 
to the end purpofed ; to perfeft, to 
polilh to the excellency intended. 

FINISHER, fin'-ifti-ur. f. One that 
finilhes. 

FINITE, fl-nl’te. a. Limited, fcound- 

FINITELESS, fl-ni'te-lfs. a. With¬ 
out bounds, unlimited. 

FINITELY, fi-nl'ce-ly. ad. Within 
certain limits, to a certain degree. 

FINITENESS, fi-nj'ce-nis. f. Limit¬ 
ation, confinement within certain 
boundaries. 

FINE] UDE, l'ln'-I-tude. f. Limita¬ 
tion, confinement within certain 
boundaries. 

FINLESS, fin'-Hs. a. Without fins. 

FINLIKE, fin'-like. a. Formed in 
imitation of fins. 

FINNED, find', a. Having broad 
edges fpread out on either fide. 

FINNY, ffn'-n^. a. Furnifhed with 
fins, formed for the element of wa- 
ter* 

F1NTOED, fln'-t&d. a. Having a 
membrane between the toes. 

FINOCHIO, ffn-o'-tfho. f. Fennel. 

FIR, fir', f. The tree of which deal- 
boards are made. 

FIRE, fi're. f. The eldment that 
bftrns; any thing burning; a con¬ 
flagration of towns or countries; 

the 
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the puniftunent.of the damned £ any 
thing that inflames the pafiions; 
ardour of temper; liveliness of ima¬ 
gination, vigour of fancy. Spirit cf. 
Sentiment; the paflion of love; e- 
rupcions or impofthumations, as St. 
Anthony’s fire. 

FIREARMS, fi're-armz. f. Arms 
which owe their efficacy to fire, 
guns. 

Fi REBALL, fl're-bal. f. Grenado, 
bali felled with combuftibles, and 
burfting where it is thrown. 

F1REURUSH. fl're-brufh. f. The 
brufh whic-i hangs by the firefideto 
fwecp file hearth. . 

ITREDRAKE, fi'rc-djAkc. f. A fiery 
ft" r pent. 

ITBENEW, fi're-nii. a. New from 
the forge, new from the melting- 
houfe. 

FIREPAN, fire-pin. f. Veflcl of 
iiietal to carry fire. 

FIRER, fi're-ur. f. An incendiary. 

FIRESIDE, fl're-sl'de. f. The hearth, 
the chimney. 

FIRESTICK, fl're-flik. f. Alighted 
flick or brand. 

FIREWORKS, fi're-wurks. f. Pre¬ 
parations of gunpowder to be ex¬ 
hibited for fhow or” publick rejoi- 
cing. 

To FIRE, fi're. v. a. To fet on fire, 
to kindle; to inflame the pafiions, 
to animate. 

To FIRE, fi're. v. n. To take fire, 
to be kindled ; to be influenced 
with pafiion; to difcharge any fire¬ 
arms. 

FIREBRAND, fi're-brAnd. f. A piece 
of wood kindled; an incendiary, 
one who inflames factions. 

FJkfiCROSS, fl're-kros. f. A token 
in Scotland for the nation to take 
arms. 

FIRELOCK, fi're-lok. f. A foldier’s 
gnn, a gun difcharged by llriking 
lteel with flint. 

FIREMAN, fi're-man. f. One who 
is employee! to extinguifh burning 
houfes, 

FIREPAN, fl're-pAn. f. A pan for 
holding fire; in a gun, the recep- 

. tacle for the priming powder. 
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| FIRESHIP, fl're-fhlp. f. Aftfip^fe#’ 
with combuilible matter to Ere the • 
veffels of the enemy. 

FIRESHOVEL, fi're- Ihivl. £ The 
inftrutnent with which the hot coale 
are thrown. 

FIRESTONE, fl're-ft&ne. f. A 
hearth ftone, ftone that will bear 
the fire, the pyrites. 

FIREWOOD, fl're-wud. f. Wood 
to burn, fewel. 

FIRING, fl'-ring. f. Fewel. 

To FIRK, ferk'. v. a. To whip, tafr 
beat. * 

FIRKIN, ftr'-kln. f. A veffel con¬ 
taining nine gallons; a fmall vef¬ 
fel. 

FIRM, form', a. Strong, not eafily 
pierced or fhaken, hard, oppofed to 
fuft; conftant, ileady, refolute, fix¬ 
ed, unlhaken. 

To FIRM, ferm*. v. a. To fettle, to 
confirm, to eftabiifh, to fix; to fix 
without wandering. 

FIRMAMENT, fAr'-mi-ment. f. 
The Iky, the heavens. 

FIRMAMENTAL. fAr-mA-m^n'-tAk 
a. Celellial, of the upper regions. 

FIRMLY, ferm'-l£. ad. Strongly, 
impenetrably, immoveably; itea- 
dily, conftantly. 

FIRMNESS, ftrm'-nls. f. Stability, 
compaftnefs; fteadinefs, conftancy, 
refolution. 

FIRST, furft'. a. The ordinal of one; 
earlieftin time; I.igheft in dignity; 
great, excellent. 

FIRST, i&rll'. ad. Before any thing 
elfe, earlielt; before any other con¬ 
federation ; at the beginning, at firft. 

FJRST-GOT, furft'-got. 1 

FIRST-BE GOTTEN, furft'- C f. 
be-gotn. 3 

The eldeft of children. 

FIRST-FRUITS, furft'-fnks. f. What 
the feafon firft produces or matured 
of any kind; the firil profits of any 
thing; the earlieft •effefit of any 
thing. 

FIRSTLING, f&rft'-IIng. f. The firft 

• produce or offspring; the thing firft 
thought or done. 

FISCAL, fLs'-cAl. f. Exchequer, re¬ 
venue. 

FISH, 
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FISH, f. An animal that inha¬ 
bits tbq water. 

ToFISH,*fIfli\ v.n. To be employed 
it catching fifties; to endeavour at 

> any thing by artifice. 

To FISK, fiih'. v. a. To fearch water 
in queft of fifti. 

FISH-HOOK, fffliJ-hok. f. A hook 
for catching fifti. 

FISHPOND, fifh'-pond. f. A fmali 
pool for filh. 

FISHER, flfli'-iir. f. One who is em- 
ploved in catching fifh. 

F1SHERBOAT, fifh'-iir-hot. f. A 
bost employed in catching fifh. 

FISHERMAN, filh'-ur-niAn. f. One 
whofe employment and livelihood is 
to catch fifti. 

FISHERY, fffh'-ur-y. f. The bufi- 
nefs of catching fifh. 

FISHFUL, flfh'-ful. a. Abounding 
with fifh. 

To FISHIFY, fffh'-y-fy. v. a. To 
turn to fifti. 

FISHING, fifh'-ing. f. Commodity 
of taking filh. * 

FISHKETTLE, fifh'-kttl. f. A cal¬ 
dron made long for the fifli to be 
boiled without bending. 

FISHMEAL, flfh'-mel. f. Diet of 
fifh. 

FISHMONGER, flfh'-mfing-gir. f. 
A dealer in fifh. 

FISHY, flfti'-v. a. Confiding of fifti; 
having the qualities of fifh. 

FISSILE, fis'.11. a. Having the 
grain in a certain dire&ion, fo as to 
be cleft. 

FISSILITY, flssil'-i-tf. f. The 
quality of admitting to be cloven. 

FISSURE, fifh'-flifir. f. A cleft, a 
narrow cliafm where a breach has 
been made. 

FIST, fifl'. f. The hand clenched 
with the fingers doubled down. 

FISTICUFFS, fIs'-ty , -kufs. f. Battle 
with the fifl. 

FISTULA, fis'-tfi-lfi. f. A finuous 
ulcer, callous within. 

FISTUL'AR, fls'-iu-lar. a. Hollow 
. like a pipe. 

FISTULOUS, fls'-ti-l& s . a. Having 
the nature of a fiflula. 

FIT, fit', f- A paroxyfm of any in¬ 


termittent difleroper; any Ihort re¬ 
turn after intermiflion ; diforder, 
diftemperature; the hyfterical dif- 
orders of women, and the convul- 
■ fions of children. / 

FIT, fit', a. Qualified, proper; con¬ 
venient, meet, right. 

To FIT, fit', v.a. To fuitone thing 
to another; to accommodate a per 
fon with any thing; to be adapted 
to, to fuit any thing ; ’Fo fit out, to 
furnifh, to equip; To fit ufi, tolur- 
nilh. to make proper for" uie. 

To FIT, fit', v. n. To be proper, to 
fee fit. 

FITCH, fltfh'. f. A fma-51 kind of 
wild pea. 

FITCH AT, fiYfh-it. If. A flink- 

FITCHEW, fir'-tfho. 1 ing little 
beaft, that robs the lienrooil and 
warren. 

FIT FUL, fit*-fill. a. Varied by pa- 
tox\ fins. 

FITLY, fft'-ly. ad. Properly, jufl- 
ly, reafonably ; commodioufly, 
meetly. 

FITNESS, Ht'-nls. f. Propriety, 
meetnefs, iuftnefs, reafonablenefs ; 
convenience, commodity, the ilate 
of being fit. 

FITMENT, iTt'-ment. f. Something 
adapted to a particular purpofe. 

FITTER, fit'-tur. f. The perfon 
or thing that confers fitnefs for any 
thing. 

FIVE, fi've. a. Four and one, half 
of ten. 

FIVELEAVED Grafs, fi've-levd. f. 

Cinquefoil, a fpecies of clover. 

FI VF.S, fi'vz. f. A kind of play with 
a ball; a difeafe of horfes. 

To FIX, fits', v. a. To make fail; 
to fettle ; to direct without varia¬ 
tion ; to deprive of volatility ; to 
transfix; to withold from, mo¬ 
tion. 

To FIX, flks'. v. n. To determine 
the refolution ; to reft, to ceafe to 
wander; to lofe volatility, fo as to 
be malleable. 

FIXATION, fik-fa'-fhun. f. Stabi¬ 
lity, firmnefs; confinement; want 
of. volatility; reduction from flu¬ 
idity to firmnefs. 
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FIXEDLY, flk'-ftd-ty. ad. Certain¬ 

ly, firmly. 

FIXEDNESS, flk'-ftd-nls. f. Sta¬ 
bility ; want or lofs of volatility; 
fteadi.nefs, fettled opinion or refo- 
lution: 

FIX1DITY, flk-sid'-f-tj'. f. Cohe¬ 
rence cf parts. 

FIXITY, fik'-si-tjr. f. Coherence of 
parts. 

FIXTURE, flks'-tfhur. f. Pofiticn; 
fir nine's; liable date. 

FIX!)RE, .fik'-fliur. f. Firmnefs, 
liable Hate. 

FIZGIG, ffz'-glg. f. A kind of dart 
or harpoon, with which learners 
ftrike fi/h. 

FLABBY, flilb'-hj'. a. Soft, not 
firm. 

FLACCID, flak'-sld. a. Weak, lim¬ 
ber, not lliiT, lax, not tenfe. 

FLACCID IT Y, flAk-sId'-I-t£. f. 
Laxity, limbcrncfs, want of ten- 
fion. 

To FLAG, flag'. v. n. To hang 
loofe without llifineis or tenfion ; to 
grow fpiritiff’s or dejeiicd; to grow 
feeble, to lofe vigour. 

To FLAG, flag'. v. a. To Ft fall, 
to 1‘iiffer to droop; to lay with broad 
Hone. s I 

FLAG, fag'. A A water plant with 
a broad blnded leaf and ye:)ow 
flower; the colours or eufign of a 
fliip or land-forces; a fpecies offtonc 
ufed for fmooth pavements. 

FLAG-BROOM, flag'-brom. f. A 
broom for fweeping flags or. pave¬ 
ments. • 

F LAG -OFFICER, flAg'-Af-fl-ffir. f. 
A commander of a fquadron. 

TLAG-SHU*, fiag'-fliip. f. The fliip 
in tvhich tne commander of a fleet is. 

FLAG-WORM, flag'-wurm. f. A 
grub bred in water/ places among 
flags or fedge. 

FLAGELET, fladzh'-i-Iit. f. Afmall 
flute. 

FLAGELLATION, flidzh-II-ia'- 
fliiin. f. The ufe of the fcourge. 

FL.AGG1NESS, flag'-gy’-nls. f. Lax¬ 
ity, limbernefs. 

FLAGGY, flig'-g^. a. Weak, lax, 
limber; iniipid. 


FljAGraotJS, fli-jifli'-fa. 

fcd, vilUnous, atrocious. v 

FLAG1TICUSNESS, fi&jMh'-fiLnJ*. 
f. Wickednefs, villany. 

FLAGGON, flAg'-im. f. A veffel of 
drink with a narrow mouth. 

FLAGRANCY, fla-grin-fy. f. Burn¬ 
ing heat, fire. 

FLAGRANT, fla' gr&nt. a. Ardent, 
burning, eager; glowing; red; no¬ 
torious, flaming. 

FLAG RATION, fla-gru'-fhun. f. 
Burning. 

FLAGST AFF, flAg'-flaf. f. The ftaff 
on which the flag is fixed. 

FLAIL, fla'l. f. The inftrument 
with which grain is beaten out of 
the ear. 

FLAKE, fla'ke. t f. Any thing that 
appears loofely held together; a 
ilratum, layer, a lock of wool drawtl 
out. 

FLAKY, fl.V-ky. a. Loofely hanging 
together ; lying in layers or ilrata, 
broken into lamina. 

FLAM, flam', f. A falfenood, a lye, 
an illulbry pretext. 

To FLAM, fiam'. v. a. To deceive 
with a lye. 

FLAMBEAU, flam'-bo. f. Alighted 
torch. 

FLAME, fla'me. f. Light emitted 
from fire; a ftreaan of fire ; ardour 
of temper or imagination, bright- 
nefs of fancy; ardour of inclination! 
pafiion of love. 

To FLAME, fla’me. v. n. To fhine 
as fire, to burn with emiffion of 
light; to blaze; to break cut in vio¬ 
lence of pafiion. 

FLAME-COLOURED, fl&'me-kfil- 
lurd. a. Of a bright yellow colour. 

FL A MEN, fla'-m 6 n. f. A prieft in 
ancient times, one that officiated in 
folemn offices. • •' 

FLAMMATION, flim-m&'-fh&n. f. 
The a£t of fetting on flame. 

FLAMMABILITY, Mm-mi-biM- 
ty. f. The quality of admitting to 
be fet on fire. 

FLAMMEOUS.flW-mLis. a.Con- 
filling of flame. 

FL AMMIFEROUS, Aim -roiF-fS-r&s* 
a. Bringing flame. 
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FLAMMIVOMOUS, flAm-miv'-v5- 
mus. a. Vomiting out flame. 

FLAMY, fli'-m^. a. Inflamed, 
burning ; having the nature of 
flame. 

FLANK, flank’, f. That part of the 
fide of a quadruped near the hinder 
thigh ; in men, the lateral part of 
the lower belly; the fide of any 
army or fleet; in fortification, that 
part of the baftion which reaches 
from thp curtain to the face. 

To FLANK, flank', v. a. To attack 
the fide of a battalion or fleet; to 
be polled Co as to overlook or com¬ 
mand any pafs on the fide, to be on 
the fide. 

FLANKER, fiank'-ur. f. A fortifi¬ 
cation jutting out fo as to command 
the fide of a body'marching to the 
alfault. 

FLANNEL, fian'-nil. f. A foft nappy 
fluff of wool. 

FLAP, flAp'. f. Any thing that hangs 
broad and loofe; the motion of any 
thing broad and loofe; the noife 
made by that motion ; a difeafe in 
horfes. 

To FLAP, flap', v. a. To beat with 
a flap, as flies are beaten ; to. move" 
with a flap or noife. 

To FLAP, flap', v. n. To pJy the 
wings with noife; to fall with flaps, 
or broad parts depending. 

FLAPDRAGON, flAp'-dr£g-fin. f. A 
play in which they catch railins out 
of burning brandy; the thing eaten 
at flapdragon. 

FL APE A RED, flip' erd. a. Having 
loofe and broad ears. 

To FLARE, fiit're. v. n. To flutter 
with a fpiendid Ihow; to glitter with 
tranfient luftre; to glitter ofrenfive- 

. ly; to be. in too much light. 

FLASH, flafti'. f. A fudden, quick, 
tranfitory blaze; fudden burft of 
wit or merriment; a thort tranfient 
ftate ; a body of water driven by 
violence. 

To FLASH, flafh'. v. n. To glitter 
with a quick and tranfient flame; 
to burft out into any kind of vio¬ 
lence; to break out into wit, mer¬ 
riment, or bright thought. 
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To FL ASH, flifh'. v.a. To ilrike up 
large bodies of water. 

FLASHER, flafh'-wr. f. A man of 
more appearance of wit than reality. 

FLASHILY, flAfh'-y-ly. ad^ With 
empty fhow. .* 

FLASHY, flafh'-^. a. Empty, not 
folid, fhowy without fubftance; in- 
fipid, without force or fpirit. 

FLASK, flAflc'. f. A bottle, aveflel; 
a powder-horn. 

FLASKET, fiafk'-It. f. A veflel in 
which viands are ferved. 

FLAT, flat', a. Horizontally level; 
fmooth, without protuberances ; 
without elevation ; level with the 
ground ; lying horizontally pro- 
ftrate, lying along ; in painting, 
without relief, without prominence 
of the figures; taftdeL, infipld.; 
dull, unanimated ; fpiritlefs, de- 
jefted; peremptory, abf'olute, down¬ 
right; net fliarp in found. 

FLAT, flat', f. A level, an extended 
plane; even ground, not mountain¬ 
ous ; a fmocch low ground e.vpofed 
to inundations; (hallow, llrand, 
place in the fea where the water is 
not deep; the broad fide of a blade; 
depreflion of thought or language; 
a mark or-chat-after in muflek. 

To FLAT, fl'At'. v. a. To level, to 
deprefs, to make broad and fmooth; 
to make vapid. 

To FLAT, flAt'. v, n. To grow flat, 
oppofed tofwell; to become unani¬ 
mated or vapid 

FLATLONG, flAf-Iong. ad. With 
the flat downwards, not ed?cwile. 

FLATLY, flat'-ty- ad. Horizontally, 
without inclination ; without pro¬ 
minence or elevation; without fpi¬ 
rit, dully, frigidly ; peremptorily, 
downright. 

FLATNESS, flat'-nls. f. Evennefs, 
level extenfion ; want of relief or 
prominence; deadnefs, i^fipidity, 
vapidnefs; dejeftion of ftate; dejec¬ 
tion of mind, want of life; dulnefs, 
infipidity, frigidity ; the contrary to 
lhrilnefs or acutenefs'of found. 

To FLATTEN, flat'n. v.a. To make 
even or level, without prominence 
or*elevation; to beat down to the 
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ground ; to make vapid ; to dejeft, 
to deprefs, to difpirit. 

To FLATTEN, flk'n. v. n. To grow 
even or level; to grow dull and in¬ 
lipid* 

FLATTER, flat'-tun. f. The work¬ 
man or inllrument by which bodies 
are fattened. 

To FLATTER, flat'-tur. v. a. To 
footh with prajfes, to pleafe with 
Llnndilhments; to praife fallcly; to 
rail’e Ltlfe hopes. 

FLATTERER, 11 At'-uV-r&r. f. One 
who flatters, a fawner, a wheedler. 

FLATTERY, flut'-ter-*. f. Falfe 
praife, airtful obfequioufnefs;,. 

FLATTlSH, flat'-tifli. a. Somewhat 

flat, approaching to fiatnefs. 

FI V \ FULENCY, ilat'-ii-len-fj". f. 

Windinefs, turgiJnefs; emptinefs, 
vanity. 

FLA TULENT, flikt'-fl-16nt. a. Tur¬ 
gid with air, windy; empty, vain, big 
without fubllance or ieality, puffy. 

FLATUOSITY. flat-it os'-l-ty. f 
Wiudinefs* fulnefs of air. 

FLATUOUS, iluT-u-us. a. Windy, 
full of wind. 

FLATUS, fla'-rus. f. Wind gathered 
in anv cavities of the body. 

FLATWISE, fl.Vi'-wixe'ad. With the 
flat downwards, not the edge. 

To FLAUNT, Hunt'. v. n. To make 
a fluttering fhow in apparel; to be 
hung with fomething ioofe and fly¬ 
ing. 

FLAUNT, flint', f. Any thing Ioofe 
and airy. 

FLAVOUR, fiA'-vur. f. Power of 
pleafing the tafle; lweetnefs to the 
fmell, odour, fragrance. 

FLAVOUROUS, lla'-vur-us. a. De¬ 
lightful to the palate; fragrant, 
odorous. 

FLAW, fla'. f. A crack or breach in 
any thing; a fault, a defetl; a fud- 
den gull; a violent blaft; a tumult, 
a tempeiluous uproar; a fudden 
commotion of mind. 

To FLAW, US', v. a. To break, to 
crack, to damage with Allure. 

FLAWLESS, fte'-Hs. a. Withotft 
cracks, without defefls.. • 

FLAWY, fla'-*. a. Full of flaws. 
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FLAX, flikV f. The fibrous *!m 
of which the fineft thread is made; 
the fibres of flax cleanfed'and comb¬ 
ed from the fpinner. 

FLAXCOMB, flAk's-fcom. f. The 
i iflrument with which the fihres of 
flax are cleanfed from the brittle 
parts. 

FL AXDRESSER, flik'f-dn'f-ffir. f. 
He that prepares flax for the fpin¬ 
ner. 

FLAXEN, flAk’f-fn. a Made of flax; 
fair, long, and flowing. 

FLAXWEED, flAk'f-wtCd. f. A plant. 

To FLAY, fla'. v. a. To itrip off the 
Ikin ; to take off the Ikin or furface 
of anv thing. 

FLAYER, fl;V-ur. f. He that ftrips 
the Ikin of any thing. 

FLEA, fle'. f. A fmaliinfeifl remark¬ 
able for its agility in leaping. 

Fo FLEA, lie', v. a. To clean from 
fleas. 

FLEA BANE, fle'-Mne. f. A plant. 

FLEABITE, fle'-hite. /f. Red 

FLEA BITING, llc'-bi-tlng. * marks 
caufed by fleas; a fmall hurt or pain 
like that caufed by the iling of a 
flea. 

FLEABITTEN, fle' Mtn. a. Stung; 
by fleas; mean, worthlefs. . 

FLEAK, fle'k. f. A fmall lock, 
thread, or twill. 

FLEAM, fle'm. f. An inllrument 
uled to bleed cattle. 

FLKAWORT, fle'-wurt. f. A plant. 

To FLEAK, flek'. v. a. To fpot, to 
llreak, to ftripe, to dapple. 

To FLECKER, flik'-6r. v. a. To 
fpot, to mark with flrokes or 
touches. 

F’LED, fled'. The preterite and par¬ 
ticiple of Flee. 

FLEDGE,flidzh'. a. Full-feathered, 
able to fly. 

To FLEDGE, flfidzh'. v. a.. To. fur- 
nilh with wings, to fupply with fea¬ 
thers. 

To FLEE,fl6'. v. n. pret. Fled. To 
run from danger, to have rccourle 
to Ihelter. . • 

FLEECE, fle'fe. f. As much wool as 
is Ihorn from one lheep. 

To FLEECE, M' fe. v. a. To cjip the 
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fleece off a iheep; to (trip, to plun¬ 
der, as a iheep is robbed of bis 
wool. 

FLEECED, fleff. a. Having fleeces 
of wool. 

FLEECY, fl£'-f£. a. Woolly, covered 

- with wool. 

To FLEER, fle'r. v. n. To mock, to 
gibe, to jeft with infolence and con¬ 
tempt; to leer, to grin. 

FLEER, fle'r. f. Mockery exprefled 
either in words or looks ; a deceit¬ 
ful grin of civility. 

FLEERER, fle'r-ur. f. A mocker, a 
fawner. 

FLEET, fle't. f. A company of ihips, 
a navy. 

FLEET, fl<S't. f. A creek, an inlet of 
water. 

FLEET, fle't. a. Swift of pace, 
quick, nimble, a&ive; lkimming 
the furface. 

To FLEET, fle't. v. n. To fly fwift- 
ly, to vasifh; to be in a transient 
ftate. 

To FLEET, fle't. v. a. To (kim the 
water; to live merrily, or pafs time 
away lightly. 

FLEETLY, M't-lf. ad. Swiftly, 
nimbly, with fwift pace. 

FLEETNESS, fld't-nls. f. Swiftnefs 
of courfe, nimblenefs, celerity. 

FLESH, fldih'. f. The body diftin- 
guiihed from the foul; the mufcles 
diflinguiflied from the {kin, bones, 
tendons; animal food diflinguiflied 
from vegetable; the body of beafts 
or birds ufed in food, diflind from 
fiihes; animal nature; carnality, 
corporal appetites ; near relation ; 
the outward or literal fenfe. The 
Orientals termed the immediate or 
literal fignification of any precept 
or type The Fleih, and the remote 
or typical meaning The Spirit. This 
is frequent in St. Paul. 

To FLESH, fleih'. v. a. To initiate; 
to harden, to eflablilh in any prac¬ 
tice; to glut, to fatiate. 

FLESHCOLOUR, fttih'-kid-ir. f. 
The colour of fleih. 

FLESHFLY, fliih'-flf. f. A fly that 
feeds upon flefli, and depofns her 
eggs in it. 
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FLESHHOOK, flilb’-hik. f. A boot: 
to draw fleih from the caldron. 

FLESHLESS, flAlh'-lis. a. Without 
fleih. 

FLESHLINESS, fl£(h'-ty-nis..f. Car¬ 
nal pailions or appetites. * 

FLESHLY, fl^ih'-ly, a. Corporeal; 
carnal; animal, not vegetable. 

FLESHMEAT, fldih'-met. f. Ani- 
mal food, the fleih of animals pre¬ 
pared for food. 

FLESHMENT, flelh'-ment. f. Ea- 
gernefs gained by a fnccefsful ini¬ 
tiation. 

FLESHMONGER, flifli'-mung-gur. 
f. One who deals in fleih, a pimp. 

FLESHFOT, flefii'-pot. f. A veifel 
in which fleih is cooked, thence 
plenty of flefli. 

FLESIIQUAKE, ileih'-kivake. f. ' A 
tremor of the body. 

FLESHY, flcih'-£. a. Plump, full of 
flefli; pul pons. 

FLEW, flu'. The preterite of Fly. 

FLEW, flu', f. The large chaps of a 
deep-mouthed hound., 

FLEWED, M'd. a. Chapped, 
mouthed. 

FLEXAN1MOUS, flcks-in'-I-mus. 
a. Having power to change the 
difpofition uf the mind. 

FLEXIBILITY, fldkf-i-bll'-J-ty. f. 
The quality of admitting to be bent, 
pliancy; eaiinefs to be perfuaded, 
compliance. 

FLEXIBLE, flcks'-Jbl. a. Poffible to 
be bent, pliant; complying, obfe- 
quious; ductile, manageable; that 
may be accommodated to various 
forms and purpoies. 

FLEXIBLENESS, flek'f-ibl -nfs. f. 
Poifibility to be bent, eaiinefs to be 
bent; obfequioufnefs, compliance; 
dudility, manageablcnefs. 

FLEXILE, flek'f-il. a. Pliant, eafily 
bent, obfequious to any power or 
impulfe. 

FLEXION, flek'-fliun. f. The aft 
of bending; a double, a bend - 
ing; a turn towards any part or 
quarter. 

FLEXOR, flek'f-or. f. The general 
name of the mufcles which ad in 
con trading the joints. 
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FLEXUOUS, flikT-fi-fis.. a. Wind¬ 

ing, tortuous; variable, not fteady. 

FLEXURE, flek'-lhiir. f. The form 
or direction in which any thing is 
bent? the aft of bending ; the part 
bent, the joint; obfequious or fer- 
vile cringe. 

'To FLICKER, fllk'-ur. v.a. To flut¬ 
ter, to play the wings. 

FLIER, flt'-ur. f. A fugitive, a run¬ 
away; that part of a machine which, 
by beifcg put into a more rapid mo¬ 
tion than the other parts, equalizes 
and regulates the motion of the reft. 

FLIGHT, fli'te. f. The aft of flying 
or running from dangerthe aft 
of ufing wings; removal from place 
to place by means of wings; a flock 
of birds iiy.ng together; the birds 
produced in the fame feafon, as the 
harvcll Flight of pigeons; a volley, 
a fliower; the (pace paft by flying; 
heat of imagination, Tally of the 
foul. 

FLIGHTY, fll't-jk a. Fleeting, fwift; 
wild, full of imagination. * 

FLIMSY, flim'-zy-. a. Weak, feeble; 
mean, fpiritlefs, without force. 

To FLINCH, fllnt'lh. v. n. To flu-ink' 
from any fullering or undertaking. 

FL1NCHER, fllnt'lh Air. f. He who 
Ihrinks or fails in any matter. 

ToFLING, fling'- v.a. pret.Fi.UNG, 
part. Flung or Ft. onc. To call 
from the hand, to throw ; to dart, 
to caft with violence ; to fcatter; 
to drive by violence ; to caft re¬ 
proach ; To fling down, to demo- 
lilh, to ruin; To fling off, to baffle 
in the chace. 

To FLING, fling', v.n. To flounce, 
to wince, to fly into violent motions; 
To fling out, to grow unruly or out¬ 
rageous. 

FLING, fling', f. A throw, a caft; 
a gibe, a fueer, a contemptuous re¬ 
mark. 

FLINGER, fllng'-ur. f. He who 
throws. 

FLINT, flint', f. A kind of ftone 
ufed in. fire-locks ; any thing emi¬ 
nently or proverbially hard. 

FLINTY, flint'-£. a. Made of-flint, 

.ftrong; hard of heart, inexorable. 


FLIPP, flip'* f. A liquor much tfffiA 
in ftiips, made by mixing beer with 
fpirits and fugar. A cant word. 

FLIPPANT, fllp'-pint. a. Nimblt?, 
moveable: it is ufed only of the aft: 
of fpeech; pert, talkative. 

FLIPPANTLY, fllp'-pint-ty. ad. In 
a flowing prating way. 

To FLIRT, Hurt', v. a. To throw 
any thing - with a quick elaf- 
tick motion ; to move with quick- 
nefs. 

To FLIRT, flurt'. v. n. To jeer, to 
gibe one; to run about perpetually, 
to be unfteady and fluttering; to 
coquet with men. 

FLIR T, Hurt', f. A quick elaftick 
motion ; afudden trick; a pert huf- 
fey; a coquette. 

FLIRTATION, flflr-t&'-Mn. f. A 
quick fprightly motion; coquettry. 

To FLIT 1 , flit'. t v. n. To fly away; 
to remove; to* flutter; to be flux or 
unllable. 

FLITCH, flltlh'. f. The fide of a hog 
falted and cured. 

FL1TTERMOUSE, fl&t'-tur-moufe. 
f. The bat. 

FLITTING, fllt'-tlng. f. An offence, 
a fault, a flying away. 

FLIX, Aiks', fi Down, fur, lofc 
hair. 

To F'LOAT, flo'te. v.n. To fwim on 
the furface of the water; to pafs 
with a light irregular courfe. 

To FLOAT, flo'te. v. a. To cover 
with water. 

FLOAT, flcVte. f. The aft of flow¬ 
ing; any body fo contrived or form¬ 
ed as to fwim on the water; the cork 
or quill by which the angler difeo- 
vers the bite. 

FLOATY, flo'-t^. a. Buoyant and 
fwimming a-top. 

FLOCK, flok.'. f. A company of 
birds or beafts; a company of Iheep, 
diftinguifhed from Herds, which are 
of oxen; a body of men ; a lock of 
wool. 

To FLOCK, flak', v.n. To gather 
in crowds or large numbers. 

To FLOG, fl6g'. v. a. To lalh, to 
whip. 

FLOOD, flud'. f. A body of water; 
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, a deluge, an inundation; flow, flux, 

. not ebb; catamenia 

To FLOOD, i\W. v. a. To deluge, 

• to cover with waters. 

FLOODGATE, fluci'-gate. f. Gate 
or /butter by whith the watercourfe 
is doled or opened at pleafure. 

FLOCK, flo'k. f. The broad part of 
toe anchor which cakes hold of the 
ground. 

' FLOOR, flb'r. f. The pavement; 
that part of a room on which we 
tread ; a ftory, a flight of rooms. 

To FLOOR, Bur. v. a. To cover the 
bottom with a floor! 

FLOORING, flo'-Hng. f. Bottom, 
floor. . j 

To FLOP, flAp' : v. a. To clap the 
wings with noife. 

FLORAL, fio-ral. a. Relating to 
Flora, or to flowers. 

FLORENCE, fior'-iufe. f. A kind of 
cloth. 

FLOP* T, flo'-rk. f. A fmall imper- 
fefi Howc-r. 

FLORID, flor'-iJ. a. Produ&ive of 
flowers, covered with flowers; bright 
in colour, flufltedwith red; embel- 
lilhed, fplendid. 

FLOR1DJTY, flo-rid'-i-ty. f. Frefh- 

nei’s of colour. 

FLORIDNESS, flor’-id-nis. f. Frelh- 
ricfs of colour; embeiiifliment, am¬ 
bitious elegance. 

FLORJFEROUS, flO-ri/'-fd-rus. a. 
Prod ucbve of flowers. 

FLORIN, fior'-in. f. A coin firfl 
made by the Florentines. That of 
Germany is four /hillings and fix- 
pence, that of Spain four /hillings 
and four pence halfpenny, that of 
Palermo and Sicily two /hillings 
and fixpence, that of Holland two 
/hillings. 

FLORIST, flo'-rift. f. A cultivator 
of flowers. 

FLORULENT, fl&r'-b-lcnt. a. Flow¬ 
ery, bloflbming. 

FLUSCDLOUS,fi(V-ku-lus. a. Com- 

-y.pofed of flowers. 

, ,.To FLO f E, flo'ce. v. a. To ikim. 

’ To FLOUNCE, flou'nfe. v. n. To 
move with violence in the water or 
mire; to move with weight and tu- 
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mult; to move with paflionate agi¬ 
tation. 

To FLOUNCE, flou'nfe. v. a. To 
deck with flounces. 

FLOUNCE, flou'nfe. f. An»y thing 
fewed to the garment, and’hangin 
Icofe, fo as to fwell and lhake; 
furbelow. 

FLOUNDER, flou'n-dnr. f. The 
name of a fmall flat fi/h. 

To FLOUNDER, flou'n-dur. v. n. 
To ftruggle with violent and irre¬ 
gular motions. 

To FLOURISH, flfir'-rifh. v. n. To 
be in vigour, not to fade; to be in 
a pro/perous Hate; to ule.ilorid lan¬ 
guage; to delcribe various figures 
by interfccling lines ; to boat!, to 
brag; in mutick, to play fome pre¬ 
lude. 

To FLOURISH, flur'-mh. v. a. To 
adorn with vegetable beauty; to 
‘adorn with figures of nccdlc-work ; 
to move any thing in quick circles 
or vibrations; to adorn with embel¬ 
lishments of language- 

FLOURISH, Hur'-ilfh. f. Braverv, 
beauty; an oilentatious embdlilh- 
ment, ambitious copioufne/s; figures 
formed by lines curioully or wan¬ 
tonly drawn s 

FLOUR1SHER, flui'-rIfli-tir. f. One 
that is in prime or in pro)perky. 

To FLOUT. Hou't. v. a. To moci;, 
to infult, to treat with mockery and 
contempt. 

To FLOUT, flou t, v. n. To prac- 
tife mockery, to bchate with con¬ 
tempt. 

FLOUT, flou't. f. A mock, an ir.- 
fult. 

FI,OUTER, flou't-nr. f. One who 
jeers. 

'Fo FLOW, 116'. v. n. To run or 
fpread as water; to run, oppofed to 
/Landing waters; to rife, not to ebb; 
to inelt; to proceed, to ifiue; to 
glide fmoothly, as a Flowing pe¬ 
riod ; to write fmoothly, to /peak 
volubly; to be copiofis, to be full ; 
to bang loofe and waving. 

To FLOW, fib', v. a. To overflow', 
to deluge. 

FLOW, 116 '. f. The rife of water, npt 

the 
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the ebb; a fudden plenty or abun¬ 

dance; a dream of di&iQn. 

FLOWER, flow'-ur.' f. The pan of 
a plant which contains the feeds; 
an ornament, an embelliihment; 
the pfime, the fiourifliing part; the 
edible part of corn, the meal; the 

v molt excellent or valuable part of 
' any thing. 

FLOWER DE LUCE, flow'-ur-dS- 
lii'fe. f. A bulbous iris. 

To FLOWER, flow'-ur. v. n. To be 
in flower, to be in bloflbm ; to be 
in the prime, to flourilh ; to froth, 
to ferment, to mantle ; to come as 
cream from the furface. 

To FLOWER, flow'-k. ^v. a. To 
adorn with fictitious or * imitated 
flowers. 

FLOWERET, flow'-ur-It. f. A flower; 
a Imall flower. . 

FLOW ERG ARD EN, flow'-ur-g;fr- 
diis. f. A garden in which flowers 
are principally cultivated. 

FLOWER IN ESS, flow'-ur-jFnis/ f. 
The Ilate.of abounding in Hovers; 
floridnefs of fpeech. 

FLOWER1NGBUSH, flow'-ur-Ing- 
bufli. f. A plant. 

FLOWERY, flow'-ur-y. a. Full of 
flowers, adorned wiJh flowers real 
or fictitious. 

FLOW1NGLY, flo'-Ing-ty. ad. With 
volubility, with abundance. 

FLOWK, flu'ke. f. A flounder. 

FLOWN, flo'ne. participle of Fly, 
or Flee. Gone away, efcaped; 
puired, elate. 

FLUCTUANT, fttk'-tu-Ant. a. Wa¬ 
vering, uncertain. 

To FLUCTUATE, fttk'-ti-ate. v.n. 
To roll to and again as water in 
agitation ; to float backward and 
forward ; to move with uncertain 
and hafty motion ; to be in an un¬ 
certain flate; to be irrefolute. . 

FLUCTUATION, fl 6 k-t&-P-fhin. f. 
The alternate motion of the water; 
uncertainty, indetermination. 

FLUE, flu'. T. A fmall pipe or chim¬ 
ney to convey air ; loft down or fur. 

FLUENCY, fld'-en-ty. f.. The qua¬ 
lity of flowing, fmoothnefs j «readi- 

. oofs, copioufncfs, volubility. .j 
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| FLUENT, ftfiVint. a. Liquid*** 
ing, in motion, in flux; ready, co¬ 
pious voluhle. 

FLUENT, fi&'-int. f. Stream, run¬ 
ning water. 

FLUENTLY, flu'-lnt-ty. ad. With 
ready flow; volubly. 

FLUID, fli'-id. a. Having part# 
eaflly feparable, not folid. 

FLUID, flu'Id. f. In phyfick, an 
an:mal juice; any thing that flows. 

FLUIDIFY, lia-Id'-I-t^. f. The 
quality in bodies oppoiite to folir- 
dity. 

FLUIDNESS, fld'-Id-nls. f. That 
quality in bodies oppoiite to liabi¬ 
lity. 

FLUMMERY, flum'-ur-y. f. A kind 
of food made by coagulation of 
wheatflower or oatmeal. 

FLUNG, flung', participle and pre¬ 
terite of Fling. 

FLUOR , flu'-6r.. f. A fluid date; Ca¬ 
tamenia. 

FLURRY, flur'-ry. f. Aguflorfiorm 
of wind, a hafly blaft; hurry. 

To FLUSH, Audi', v. n. To flow 
With violence; to come in hade j to 
glow in the Ikin. 

To FLUSH, fl&ftf. v. a. To colour, 
to redden ; to Hate, to elevate. 

FLUSH, flkh'. a. Frelh, full of vi¬ 
gour; affluent, abounding. 

FLUSH, flulh'. f. Afflux, Hidden 
impulfe, violent flow; cards all of 
a fort. 

To FLUSTER, flus'-t&r. v. a. To 
make hot and riofy with drinking. 

FLUTE, flu'te. f. A muiical pipe, a 
pipe with flops for the fingers; a 
channel or furrow in a pillar. 

To FLU TE, flA'te. v. a. To cut co¬ 
lumns into hollows. 

To FLUTTER, flk'-tk. v. n. To 
take fhort flights with great agita¬ 
tion of the wings; to move with 
great Ihow and buftle; to be moved 
with quick vibrations or undula¬ 
tions ; to move irregularly. 

To FLUTTER, flk'-tk. v. a. To 
drive in diforder, like a-flock of 
birds fuddenly roufed; to hurry the 
mind; to diforder the pofition of any 
thing. 
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FLUTTER, fifitCtfir. f. Hurry, tu¬ 
mult, diforder of mind; confufion, 
irregularity. 

, FLUVIATICK, flu-vy-at'-ik. a. 
Belonging to rivers. 

FLUX, Aiks', f. The afl offlowing; 
any flow or ifliie of matter; dylen- 
tery, difeafe in which the bowels 
are excoriated and bleed, bloody 
flux; concourfe, influence; theftate 
of being melted ; that which min¬ 
gled with a body makes it nielt. 

FLUX, Auks', a. Unconftant, not 
durable, maintained by a conftant 
fucceflion of parts. 

To FLUX, Auks', v. a. To melt; to 
falivate, to evacuate by fpitting. 

FLUXJMT Y, flukf-H'-l-ty. f. Eafi- 
nefs of reparation of parts. 

FLUXION, fluk'-lhun. f. The aft of 
flowing ; the matcer that (lows ; in 
mathcmaticks, the arithmetick or 
analyfts of iniinitcly iinall variable 
quantities. 

To FLY, fly', v.n. pret. Flew, or 
Fled, part. Fled or Flown. To 
move through the air with wings; 
to pafs through the air; to pafs 
away; to puls fwiftJy; to fprir.g 
with violence, to fall on fuddenly; 
to move with rapidity; to built 
afunder with a fudden explofion ; 
to break, to fliiver; to run away, to 
attempt efcape; To fly in the face, 
to infult, to aft in defiance; To fly 
©IF, to revolt; To fly out, to burit 
into paflion ; to fly out, to break 
out into licence, to ftart violently 
from any direction ; To let fly, to 
difcharge. 

To FLY, fly', v.a. To Ihun, to avoid, 
to decline; to refufe affociation 
with; to quit by flight; to attack 
by a bird of prey. 

FLY, ity*. f. A fmall winged infe£l; 
that part of a machine which, be- 

- ing put into a quick motion, regu¬ 
lates the reft; Fly in a compals, 
that which points how the wind 
blows. 

To FLYBLOW, flf-b! 6 . v. a. To 
taint with flies, to fill with maggots. : 

FLYBOAT, fly'-b&te. f. A kind of 

veflel nimble and light for failing. 


FLYCATCHER, flf-kitfli-ur. f. 
One that hunts flies. 

FLYER, fl}'-ur. f. One that fifes or 
runs away; one that ufes wings; 
the fly of a jack. 

To FLYFISH, fly-fifh. v.'n. To 
angle with a hook baited with a fly. 

FOAL, f?>'le. f. The offspring of,? 
mare, or other heart of burthe.p. 

To FOAL, fu’le. v.a. To bring forth 
a foal. 

FOALBIT, fu'le-bft. f. A plant. 

FOAM, fo'me. f. The white fub- 

liance which agitation or fermenta¬ 
tion gathers on the top of liquors, 
froth, .Ipume. . ■ 

To FOAM, fo’me. v. n. To froth, 
to gather foam ; to be in rage, to 
be violently agitated. . 

FOAMY, fo'-m^. a. Covered with 
ifoam, bothy. 

FOB, fib', f. A fmall pocket. 

T6 FOB, fob', v. a. To cheat, to 
t.rick, to defraud ; 7'o fob off, to 
Ivift oft', to put aiide with an arti¬ 
fice. 

FOCAL, fvV-kal. a. Belonging to the 
focus. 

FOCUS, fb'-kus. f. The point where 
the rays a.^colJeiled by a burning 
glafs; the point in the axis of a 
lens, where the rays meet and crofs 
each ocher; a certain point in the 
axis of a curve. 

FODDER, fod'-dur. f..Dry food flo- 
red up for cattie againll winter. 

To FODDER, fod'-dur. v. a. To 
feed with dry food. 

FODDERER, f6d'-tlcr-rur. f. He 
who fodders cattle. 

FOE, fcV. f. An enemy in war; a 
perfecutor, an enemy in common 
life; an opponent, an ill-wifhe'r. 

FOEMAN, fiV-man. f. Enemy in 
war. 

FOETUS, fe'-tus. f. The child in 
the womb after it is perfe&ly form¬ 
ed. 

FOG, fog', f. A thick mill, a moift 
denfe vapour near the lurface of the 
land or water; aftergrafs., 

FOGGILY, fig'-gy-tf. ad. Miftily, 
darkly, cloudily. 

FOGGINESS, %'-g£-nIs. f. Th.e 

(late 
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fttite of being dark or mifty, cloud- 
inefs, miltinefs. 

FOGGY, f6g'-g£. a. Mifty, cloudy, 
clank ; cloudy in underflan ding, dull. 
FOll, foh'. intcrjcd. An interjection 
of abhorrence. 

FOIBLE, foi'bl. f. A weak fide, a 
. blind fide. 

l b FOIL, foil. v. a. To put to the 
■‘'-‘•sprit, to defeat. 

FO1 INjyfoi'l. f. A defeat, a mifear- 
riage^leaf, gilding ; fomething of 
another colour near which jewels 
are i’et to raife their lullrej a blunt 
fword ufed in fencing. 

FOILER* foi'-lur. f. One who has 
gained advantage over another. 

To FOIN, foi'n. v. n. T>^pufh in 
fencing. ' 

FOlSON, foi'zn. f. Plenty, abun¬ 
dance. 1 

To FOIST, foi'll. v. a. To infert lw 
forgery. J 

FOLD, fold. f. The ground in whuch 
fheep are confined; the piace where 
fheep are boufed ; the flock of fh^p; 
a limit, a boundary ; a double, a 
complication, one part added to 
another; from the foregoing figni- 
ficarion is derived the ufif of Fold in 
compotition. Fold fjgffifies the fame 
quantity added, as twenty fold, 
twenty times repeated. 

To FOLD, fold. v. a. Tofhut fheep 
in the fold ; to double, to compli¬ 
cate; to inclofe, to include, to lhut. 
To FOLD, fold. v. n. Toclofeover 
another of the fame kind. 
FOLIACEOUS.fo-lyu'-fhus. a. Con¬ 
fining of lamina or leaves. 

FOLIAG E, fo'-lyadzh, f. Leaves, 
tufts of leaves. 

To FOLIATE, fo'-lyate. v. a. To 
beat into laminas or leaves. 
FOLIATION, fo-lya'-fhun. f. The 
ad of beating into thin leaves; the 
flower of a plant. 

FOLIATURE. fo'-lyii-ture. f. The 

flate of being hammered into leaves. 
FQLIO, f6'-ly6. f. A large book, of 
which the pages are formed by a 
fljeet. of paper once doubled. 

FOLK, f&'ke. f. People, in fapiliar 
language; nations, mankin’d. j 
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FOLLICLE, fSl'-likl. f. A cavity in 
any body with ftrong coats; a cap¬ 
fuls, a.feed-veflel. 

To FOLLOW, f61'-I6. v. a. Togo 
after, not before, or fide by fide; to 
attend as a dependant; to purfue j 
to fucceed in order of time ; to be 
confequential, as effeds; to imitate,' 
to copy ; to obey, to obferve; to 
attend to, to be bulled with. 

To FOLLOW, f61'-16. v. n. To 
come after another; to be pofterior 
in time; to be confequential; to 
continue endeavours. 

FOLLOWER, fAl'-16-ur. f. One who 
comes after another, not before him, 
or fide by fide; ,a dependant; an 
attendant; anaffociate; an imita¬ 
tor, a copyer. 

FOLLY, f&l'-ly-. f. Want of under- 
flanding, weaknefs of intelled; cri¬ 
minal weaknefs, depravity of mind ; 
ad of negligence or paffton unbe¬ 
coming wifdom. 

To FOMENT, fo'-m£nt'. v. a. To 
cherifh with heat; to bathe with 
warm lotions; to encourage, to fup- 
port, to cherifh. 

FOMENTATION, fo-men-d'-fh&n. 
f. A fomentation is partial bathing, 
called alfo ftuping; the lotion pre¬ 
pared to foment the parts. 

FOMENTER, fo-men'-tur. f. An 
encourager, a fupporter. 

FOND, fond', f. Foolilh, filly; fool- 
ilhly tender, injudicioufiy indul¬ 
gent; pleafed in too great a degree, 
foolifhly delighted. 

To FONDLE, fond'I. v.a. To treat 
with great indulgence, to carefs, to 
cocker. 

FONDLER, fqnd'-lur. f. One who 
fondles. 

FONDLING, fond'-llng. f. A per- 
fon or thing much fondled or ca-> 
relied, fomething regarded with 
great affedion. 

FONDLY, fond'-l^. ad. FoolHhly, 
weakly; with great or extreme ten- 
dernefs. 

FONDNESS, fond'-nls. f. Foolifh- 
nefs, weaknefs; foolilh tendernels ; 
tender paffion; unreafona’ble likings 

FONT, fint\ f. A ftone veffel in 

which 
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which the water for holy baptifm is FOOTBALL, fut'-bdl. f. A ball 
contained in the church. driven by the foot. 

FOOD, j&'d. f. Vi&uals, provificn FOOTBOY, fut'-boy. f. A low me- 
for the mouth: any thin? that nou- nial, an attendant in livery, 
rifhes. FOOTBRIDGE, fftt'-brldzh.. f. A 

FOODFUL, fo'd-ful. a. Fruitful^full bridge on which paflengenr walk. 

. of food. FOOTCLOTH, fdt'-klatli. f. A 

FOOL, fo'l. f. Ope to whom nature fumpter cloth. 

has denied reafon, a natural, an FOOTHOLD, fi'it'-hold. f. Sp-'ce fo 
idiot; in Scripture, a wicked man,' hold the foot. 

1 a term of indignity and reproach; FOOTING, fat'-ting. f. Gro’-.id for 
one who counterfeits folly, a buf- the foot; foundation,_ b#ns, fup- 
fbon, ajefler. port; tread, walk; dance; en- 

ToFOOL, fo'l. v.n. Totrifle, to play. trance, beginning, cfiablilhment ; 
To FOOL, fo'l. v. a. To treat with Hate, condition, fettlemer.t. 
contempt, todifappoint, tofruflrate; FOOTLICKER, fi'u' lik-ur. f. A 
to infatuate; to cheat. flave, ag humble fawner. x 

FOOLBORN, fo'J-barn. a; Fool i Hi FOOTMAN, ftt'-man. f. A foldler . 

from the birth. @ that marches and fights on footf a 

FOOLERY, fo'l-er-f. f. Habitual low menial,fervant in livery; one 
- folly; an aft of folly, trifling prac- [ who pradfifies to walk or run. 

' tice; objedt of folly. FtpOTM AIN SHIP, flit'-man-fhlp. f, 

FOOLHARDINF1SS, fol-ha'r-dy-nls. \The arc or faculty of a runner. 

f. Mad rafhnefs. FOOTPACE, fut'-pafe. f. Part of a 

FOOLHARDY, fol-ha'r-dy. a. Da- Vair of Hairs, whereon, after four 
ring without judgment, madly ad- five Heps, you arrive to a broad 

venturous. place; a pace no falter than a flow 

FOOLTRAP, fo'l-trap. f. A fnare walk. 

to catch fools in. FOOTPAD, fuc'-pad. f. A highway- 

FOOL1SH, fo'l-ilh. a. Void of un- man that-robs on foot. 

derflanding, weak of intellect; im- FOOTPATH,,fin'-psith. f. Narrow 
prudent, indifcreet; in Scripture, way which will not admit horfes. 
wicked, finful. FOOTPOST, fut'-p6fl. f. A poH or 

FOOLISHLY, FcVl-ifh-ly'. ad. Weak- meflenger that travels on foot. 

• ly, without underitanding; in Scrip- FOOTSTALL, fut'-fliil. f. A wo- 
ture, wickedly. man’s ilirrup. 

FOOLISHNESS, fo'i-Ifh-nls. f. Fol- FOOTSTEP, fut'-Hep. f. Trace, 
ly, want of underflanding; foolifh track, impreflion left by the foot; 
practice, adtual deviation from the token, mark; example, 
right. FOOTSTOOL, fut'-Hdl. f. Stool on 

FOOT, fut'. f. plural FEET. The which he that fits places his feet, 
part upon which we Hand; that by FOP, fop', f. A coxcomb, a man of 
which anything is fupporced; the fmall underiiandingand much oiien- 
lovver part, the bafe ; infantry ; tation, one fond of drefs. 

Hate, charadter, condition ; fcheme, FOPPERY, fop'-er-y-. f. Folly, im- 
plan, fettlement; a certain num- pertinence; affectation of fhow or 
ber of fyllables confiituting a importance, Ihowy folly; fondnefs 
diHindt part of a verfe ; a meafure of drefs. 

containing twelve inches; Hep. FOPPISH, fop'-pifh. a. Foolifh, idle. 
To FOOT, fut'. v. n. To dance, to vain ; vain in lhow, vain of drefs. 
tftead wantonly, to trip; to walk, FOPPISHLY,fop'-pifh-ty. ad. Vain- 
HOtfride. ly, oHentatioufly. 

TbFOOT, fot'. v. a. Tofpura, to FOPPISHNESS, fSp'-pIfh -nls. f. 

■ kick; to tread. Vanity, Ihowy vanity. 

FOP- 
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POPPLING, fSp'-llng. f. A petty fop. 
FOR, fit', prep. Becaufe of; with 
refpedt to; confidered as, in the place 
of; for the fake of; in comparative 
refpeft; after O, an expreffion of de¬ 
fire ; in account of, in folution of; 
inducing to as a motive; in remedy 
. of; in exchange for; in the place 
ftfriaitead of; in fupply of, to ferve 
place of; through a certain 
duration ; in fearch of, in queft of; 
in f*v&\p*Qf, on the part of; with 
intention- of; notwithftanding ; to 
the ufe of; in confequence of; in 
rccom pence of. 

FOR, fir'., conj. The word by which 

• e reafon is given of fomluhing ad- 
hced before; becaufe, oinjhis ac- 
unt that; For as much, in regard 
that, in confideration of. \ 

To FORAGE, fir'-Idzh. v. n. Tr) 
wander far, to rove at a diftancei 
to wander in fearch of provilionsA 
to ravage, to feed on fpoil. I 
To FORAGE, for'-idzh. v. a. To 
plunder, to flrip. J 

FORAGE, fir'-idzh. f. Searcji of 
provifions, the a& of feeding abroad; 
proviiions fought abroadyr provi¬ 
fions in general. jT 

FORAMINOUS, fi-tinV-^-nfis. a. 
Full of holes. 

To FORBEAR, for-b&’r. V. n. pret. 
I Forbore, anciently Forbare ; 
part. Forborn. To ceafe from 
any thing, to intermit; to paufe, to 
delay ; to omit voluntarily ; to ab- 
ftain ; to .reftrain any violence of 
temper, to be patient. 

To FORBEAR, fir-bS'r. v. a. To 
decline, to omit voluntarily; to 
fpare, to treat with clemency; to 
witnold. 

FORBEARANCE, f 6 r-b£'r-£ns. f. 
The care of avoiding or fhunning 
any thing ; intermiffion of fome- 
thing; command of temper; lenity, 
delay of punilhment, mildnefs. 
FORBEARER, fSr-bS'r-ir. f. An in¬ 
ter mi tter, interceptor of any thing. 
To FORBID, fir-bid', v. a. pret. I 
Ft>RE*j>E, part. FoRBiDneir or 
Forbid^ To prohibit; to oppofe, 
to hinder. 

Vol. I. 
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FORBIDDANCE, fSr-bfd'-dius. 
Prohibition. - . 

FORBIDDENLY, f&r-bld‘n-lf. ad. 
In an unlawful manner. 

FORBIDDER, f5r-bld'-d&r. f. One 
that prohibits. ■ 

FORBIDDING, f&r-bld'-ding. par- 
ticip. a. Raifing abhorrence. 

FORCE, fi'rfe. f. Strength, vigour, 
might; violence ; virtue, efficacy ; 
validnefs, power of law; armament, 
warlike preparation ; deftiny, ne- 
ceffity, fatal'com-puifion. 

To FORCE, fo'rfe. v. a. To compel, 
to conftrain ; to overpower; to im¬ 
pel ; to enforce; to drive by vio¬ 
lence empower; to florm, to take 
or ent^flby violence; to ravilh, to 
violate force ; To force out, to 
extort. 

FORCEDLY, fi'r-fed-l£. ad. Vio¬ 
lently, conftrainedly. 

FORCEFUL, fi'rfe-ftl. a. VioIent7 
ftrong, impetuous. 

FORCEFULLY, f&'rfe-fSl-^. ad. 
Violently, impetuoufly. 

FORCELESS, fi'rfe-lls. a. Without 
force, weak, feeble. 

FORCEPS* fa'r-feps. f. Forceps pro¬ 
perly fignifies a pair of tongs, but 
is ufed for an instrument in chirur- 
gery, to extradt any thing out of 
wounds. 

FORCER, fo're-f&r. f. That which 
forces, drives, or conftrains; the 
embolus of a pump working by pul- 
fion. 

FORCIBLE, fo're-slbl. a. Strong, 
mighty; violent, impetuous; effica¬ 
cious, powerful; prevalent, of great 
influence; done by force; valid# 
binding. 

FORCIBLENESS, f5're-slbi-nis. f. 
Force, violence. 

FORCIBLY, f&'re-slb-ty. ad. Strong¬ 
ly, powerfully ; impetuoufly ; by 
violence, by-force. 

FORCIPATED, fd'r-ff-pl-tld. a. 

t Like a pair of pincers to 'open and 

v inclofe. 

FORD, f&'rd. f. A fhallow part of a. ' 
river; the dream, the current. 

To FORD, ft/rd. v.a. To pafs widx-'^ 
oat fwitnmine. - - 
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FORDABLE, ft>'rd-abl. a. Payable 
without fwi mining. 

FORE, fbfrc. a. Anteriour, that 
which comes firft in a progreffive 
. motion. 

FORE, fS're. ad. Anteriourly; Fore 
is a word much ufed in compofition 
to mark priority of time. 

To FOREARM, f&re-i'rm. v.a. To 
provide for attack or refinance be¬ 
fore the time of need. 

To FOREBODE, fSre-bS'de. v. n. 

To prognofticate, to foretel; to 
, foreknow. 

JFOREBODER, fbre-bi'de-ur. f. A 
rognoftieator, a foothfayer; a fore- 
nower. 

To FORECAST, 
fcheme, to plan 
to adjuft, to contrives to forefee, to 
provide againll. 

To FORECAST, fore-kaft'. v. n. 
To form fchemes, to contrive be¬ 
forehand. 

FORECAST, f&’re-kaft. f. Contri¬ 
vance beforehand, antecedent po- 
licy. 

FORECASTER, f6're-kift'-i*ir. f. 
One who contrives beforehand. 

FORECASTLE, f&'re-kifl. f. In a 
Blip, that part where the foremail 
Bands. 

FORECHOSEN, fSre-tfh5'zn. part. 
Pre-eledled. 

FORECITED, f5re-si'-tld. part. 
Quoted before. 

To FORECLOSE, f6re-klo'ze. v. a. 
To fliut up, to preclude, to prevent; 
To foreclose a mortgage, is to cut 
off the power of redemption. 

FOREDECK, fore-dek. f. The an¬ 
teriour part of the ihip. 

To FOREDESIGN, fdre-dS-si'ne. 
v, a. To plan beforehand. 

ToFOREDO,f6re-d&'. v.a. To ruin, 
to deilroy; to overdo, to weary, to 
hsrdfsi 

To FOREDOOM, f&re-d&'m. v. a. 
To predominate, to determine be¬ 
forehand. 

FOREEND, fo're-end. f.. The ante¬ 
riour part. 

FOREFA'I'HERi f6re-fi'-th5r. f. 
Anceftor, one w%o in any degree of 


fore-k^Av. a. To 
beforiMHtecution; 


afcending genealogy precedes ano¬ 
ther. 

To FORSPEND, fSre-f3nd'. v.a. T< 
prohibit, to avert; to provide for 
to fecure. 

FOREFINGER, fS're-ffng.gir. f 
The Anger next to tho thumb, the 
index. 

FOREFOOT, fb're-fht. j.larhl 

Forefert. Thu anteriour 
a quadruped. , 

To FOREGO, vore-go'... a. To 

quit, to give up; to go before, to 
be pall. 

FOREGOER, f&re-go'-ur. f. Ancef¬ 
tor, progenitor. 

FOREGROUND, fS're-ground. 
Theyi>art of the field or expanj 
a.picture which feems to lie 
i the figures. 
fOREHAND, fo're-hind. f. The 
l part of a horfe which is before the 
\ rider; the chief part. 
""fDREHAND, fo're-hand. a. A thing 
\done too foon. 

FOREHANDED, f?/re,hand-id. a. 
E,arly, timely; formed in the fi re- 
paVjs. 

FOREHEAD, for'-rld. f. That pari 
of the V^ce which reaches from the 
eyes upwmd^to the hair; impudence, 
confidence, affurance. 
FOREHOLDING, f5re-h6'ld-Ing. f. 

Predictions, ominous accounts. 
FOREIGN, for'-rin. a. Not of this 
country, not domeftick; alien, re¬ 
mote, not belonging; excluded; ex¬ 
traneous. 



FOREIGNER, fAr'-rfn-fir. f. A man 
that comes from another country, a 
ftranger. 

FOREIGNNESS, fcr'-rin-nis. f. 
Remotenefs, want of relation to 
fomething. * 

To FOREIMAGINE, fAre-Im- 
madzh'-in. v. a. To conceive or 
fancy before proof. 

To FOREJUDGE, f&re-j&dzh'. v. a. 
To judge beforehand, to be prepof- 
feffed. 

To FOREKNOW, fAre-no'. v. a.\ To 
have prefcience of, to fojeO*?. . 

FOREKNOW ABLE, fAre. rf&'-ibl. a. 
Capable of being foreknown. 

FORE- 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE, f3re-nAI'- 
lfozh. f. Prcfcience, knowledge of 
that which has not yet happened. 
FOREHAND, fo're-land. f. A pro 
montoly. headland, high land jut¬ 
ting into\he foa, a cape. 

To FOREL AY, fore-la', v. a. To 
-Jay wajuJbr, STintrap by ambuih. 
SgbRELIFT, f6re-llft'. v. a. To 
‘ ratfe aloft any anteriour part. 
FOREv-QCK, fd'rVlok. f. The hair 
that gAows from the forepart of the 
head. \ 

FOREMAN, fd're-mln. f. The firft 
or chief perfon on a jury ; the Frit 
kfervantin a (hop. 

®RE MENTIONED, ^Ore-men'- 
Kh find. a. Mentioned oXjiecited 
before. 

FOREMOST, f&'re-m&ft. a. Firft’ 
place; firft in dignity. 
FORENAMED, f6re-n4'md. a. 

minated before. 

FORENOON, fo're-n&n. f. The 
time of day reckoned from/the 
middle point, between the dawn 
and the meridian, to theyfaeri- 
dian. 

FORENOTICE, f&re-n^tls. f. In¬ 
formation of an event-before it hap¬ 
pens. ■' 

FORENSICK, fA-rAn'-sIk. a. Be¬ 
longing to courts of judicature. 

To FOREORDAIN, fAre-or-di'ne. 
v. a. To predeftinate, to predeter¬ 
mine, to preordain. 

FOREPART, fo're-part. f. The an¬ 
teriour part. 

FOREPAST, fAre-pift'. a. Paft be¬ 
yond a certain time. 
FOREPOSSESSED, fore-pAz-zeft’. 
a Preoccupied, prepoftefted, pre- 
engaged. 

FORERANK, fore-rink. f. Firft 
rank, front. 

FORERECITED, fore-rS-si'-tld. a. 

Mentioned or enumerated before. 

To FORERUN, fore-run 1 . v. a. To 
— come before as an earneft of fome- 
thing following; to precede, to have 
Uhe ftart of. 

FORERUNNER, fore-rfcn'-n&r. f. 

An ha&binger, a meftenger font be- 
• fore to'give notice of the approach 
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of thole that follow s * prognefkfc* 
a fign forefliowmg any thing. 

To FORESAY, fore-Hi', v. ». TO 
predict, to prophefy. 

To FORESEE , /ore-/e'. v. a. To fee 
beforehand, to foe what has not yet 
happened. 

To FORESHAME, fore-fhame. v.a. 

To ihame, to bring reproach upon. 
FORESHIP, fo're-ftlp. f. The ante¬ 
riour part of the ihip. 

To FORESHORTEN, fore-fhi'rtn. 

v. a. To Ihorten the forepart. 

To FORESHOW, fdre-fhA'. v.a. 
To predict j to reprefen t before it 
comes. 

FORESIGHT, fA're-ske. f. Fore- 
knowljpge; provident care of fu¬ 
turity. 

FORESIGHTFUL, fore-sl'te-fol. a. 

Prefcient, provident. 

To FORESIGNIFY, fore-slg'-nl-#. 
v. a. To betoken beforehand, to 
forelhow. 

FORESKIN, fo're-fldn. f. The pre¬ 
puce. 

FORESKIRT, fo're-lkert. f. The 
loofe part of the coat before. 
ToFORESLOW, fore-flA'. v. a. To 
delay, to hinder;, to neglect, to 
omit. 

To FORESPEAK, fAre-fpA'k. y. n. 

To predict, to forefay; to forbid. 
FORESPENT, fore-fpAnt'. a. Waft¬ 
ed, tired, Ipent; forepafied, paft ; 
beftowed before. 

FORESPURRER, f 6 re-fpir'-rfir. f. 

One that rides before. 

FOREST, fAr'-rfft. f. A wild uncul¬ 
tivated trad of ground, with wood. 
To FORESTAL, fore-fta'l. v.a. To 
anticipate, to take up beforehand ; 
to hinder by preoccupation or pre¬ 
vention ; to foize or gain poffeflion 
of before another. 

FORESTALLER, fore-fti'I-ftr. f. 
One that anticipates the market, 
one that purchafes before others to 
raife the price. 

FORESTBORN, fAr'-rift-bira. a. 
Born in a wild. 

FORESTER, fAr'-rif-tir. f. An of¬ 
ficer of the foreft; an inhabitant of 
the wild country. 
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To FpRETASTE, fare-tl'fte. v; a. 
To have ante pail of, to have pre¬ 
ference of; to tafle before another. 
FORETASTE, fd're-tafte. f. Anti- 
* cipation of. 

To FORETEL, fSre-tel'. v. a. To 
predifl, to prophefy, to foreihow. 
FORETELLER, f6re-tel'-l6r. f. 

Prcdifler, forelhower. 

To FORETHINK> f&re-thfnk'. v. a. 
To anticipate in the mind, to have 
prefcience of. 

-To FORETHINK, fSre-think. v. n. 

. To contrive beforehand. 
FORETHOUGHT, f&re-tfta’t. part. 

p, of the verb For’ethink. 
FORETHOUGHT, fSVe : t Ut. f. 
Prefcience, anticipation; provident 
CarC . 

To FORETOKEN, fare-tikn. v. a. 
To foreihow, to prognofticate as a 

fign. 

FORETOKEN, fS're-tokn. f. Pre- 
venient fign, prognoftick. 
FORETOOTH, ft’re-toth. f. The 
tooth in the anteriour part of the 
mouth, one of the incifors. 
FORETOP, f&'re-t 6p. f. That part 
of a woman’s headdrefs that is for- 

■ ward, or the top of a periwig. 
.FOREVOUCHED, fAre-voutlh'-ed. 

part. Affirmed before, formerly 
told. 

FOREWARD, f&'re-ward. f. The 
Van, the front. 

To FOREWARN, f&re-w&'rn. v. a. 
. To admonifh beforehand; to inform 
previoufly of any future event; to 
caution again ft any thing before¬ 
hand. 

To FOREWISH, f&re-wifh'. v. a. 

To defire beforehand. 
FOREWORN, fire-wo'rn. part. 

Worn out, wafted by time or ufe. 
FORFEIT, for'-flr. f. Something loft 
- by the commifiion of a crime, a fine, 
a mulft. 

-To FORFEIT, for'-fit. v. a. To lofe 
by/Ome breach of condition, to lofe 

■ ix0me offence. 

FORFEIT, for'-fit. a. Liable to 
penal feixure, . alienated by a 
crime. j* ■ 

FORFEIT AB^#r'-fic4bi. a. Pof- 


fefTed bn conditions, by the breach 
of which any thing may be loft. 

FORFEITURE, ftr'-fit-ire. f. The 
afl of forfeiting; the thing forfeit¬ 
ed, a mulfl, a fine. , . * 

To FOREFEND,. fSre/tind'. v. a. 
To prevent, to forc'd. 

FORGAVE, for-gA've. The ore^Wte 
of For give. 

FORGE. f6'rje. f,. The place y ; nei- 
iron is beaten^ into fop. any 
place where a/iy thing'is' made or 
fhaped. i 

To FORGE, fvrje. v. a. To form by 
the hammer; to make by any means; 
to coimterfeit, to falfify. ‘ 

FORGER, fo're-jur. f. One who 
maj^s or forms ; one who counter¬ 
feits any thing. * 

RGERY, fo're-jS-rj'. f. The crime 
of falfification; fmith’s work, the 
afl of the forge. 

p FORGET, for-get'. v. a. preter. 
^ orgot, part. Forgotten or 
or got. To lofe memory of, or 
le^ go from the remembrance; not 
to\ttend, to negleft. 

FORC^TFUL, for-get'-ful. a. Not 
retainin|^jhe memory of; oblivious; 
inactentm*, negligent. 

FORGETFULNESS, for-g<k'-ful, 
nis. f. Oblivion, lofs of memory; 
negligence, inattention. 

FORGET1VE, fo're-jfe-tiv. a. That 
may forge, or produce. 

FORGETTER, for-get'-uir. f. One 
that Forgets ; a carelefs perfon. 

To FORGIVE, for-giv'. v. a. pret. 
Forcave,. p. p. Forgiven. To 
pardon; to remit, not to exaft debt 
or penalty. 

FORGIVENESS, f&r-giv'-nis. f..Jhe 
adl of forgiving ; pardon ; tender- 
nefs, willingnefs to pardon; remif- 
lion of a fine or penalty. 

FORG1VER, f6r-glv'-i»r. f. One 
who pardons. 

FORGOT, f&r-g6t'. - \ part. 

FORGOTTEN, fAr-gof'n. f pa<r 
of Forge t. Not remembered.! 

FORK, fi'rk, f. An inftrument )li« 
vided at the end into twarfiir mWe 
points or prongs; a point. 

To FORK, fa'rk. v. n. To lhoot in¬ 
to 
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Yo blades, as corn does out of the 

gr&und. 

FORKED, fa'r-kld. a. Opening into 
two cjj more parts. 

FORKE^Y, fa'r-kid-ly. ad. In a 

forked form. 

FORKEDNl^S, E'r-kid-nls. f. The 
-jnuialit y of opeirrng into two parts. 

FOREHEAD, fa'rk-hed'. f. Point of 

. ( ■arrow. 

FORK*'. E'r-k£.lh Forked, opening 
into t\*c^arts. \ 

FORLORN, for-la\n. a. Deferred, 
deftituce, forfakenAg^retched, help- 
lefs; loft, defperate^inall, defpi- 
cable. ' 'V * 

FORLORNNESS, for-liNn-nls. f. 
Mifery, folicude. \ 

FORM, fa'rm. f. The exterrilflLap- 
pearance of any thing, fhape; pae- 
ticular model or modification ; 
beauty, elegance of appearance; 
ceremony, formality, order; exter¬ 
nal appearance without the eftenuial 
qualities, empty Ihow ; external 
rites ; Hated method, eftabklhed 
practice; a long feat; aclafs,Vrank 
of ftudents; the feat or bedjn a hare. 

To FORM, fa'rm. . v. a. * To make; 
to model; to fchemej,* to plan ; to 
arrange; to adjuft*; to contrive, to 
join; to model by education. 

FORMAL, fa'r-mal. a. Ceremonious, j 
folemn, precife; regular, methodi¬ 
cal ; external, having the appear¬ 
ance but not the effence ; depend¬ 
ing upon eftablifhment or cuftom. 

FORMALIST, fa'r-ma-lfft. f. One 
who prefers appearance to reality. 

FORMALITY, f&r-mil'-f-ty. f. Ce- j 
remony, eftabliflied mode of beha- 
\jour; folemn order, habit, or drefs. 

To FORMALIZE, fa'r-mi-llze. v. a. 
To model, to modify j to affeft for¬ 
mality. 

FORMALLY, E'r-mil-ty. ad. Ac¬ 
cording to eftabliftied rules; cere- 
monioufly, ftiifty, precifely; in open 

. appearance j effendally, charadier- 
dltically. 

FORMATION, lor-ma'-lhun. f. The 
of forming or generating; the 
mannCB- in which a thing is I5rmed. 

FORMATIVE, E'r-ma-tiv. a. Hav- 
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lag the power of giving form, plaf- 
tick. 

FORMER, fa'r-mur. f. - He that 
forms, maker, contriver, planner. 

FORMER, fa'r-mur. a. Before an¬ 
other in time; mentioned before 
another; paft. 

FORMERLY, E'r-mfir-l£. ad. In 
times paft. - . 

FORMIDABLE, fl'r-mf-dibl. a. 
Terrible, dreadful, tremendous. . 

FORMIDABLENESS, fi'r-mf-cEbl- 
nis. f. The quality of exciting ter- 
rour or dread ; the thing caufing 
dread. 

FORMIDABLY, fi'r-ml-dib-ty. ad. 
In a terrible manner. 

FORMLESS, fa'rm-Us. a. Shapelefs* 
without regularity of form. 

FORMULARY, fI'r-mfi-lar-£. f. A 
book containing ftated and prefcri- 
bed models. 

FORMULE, fa'r-mule. f. A fet or 
prefcribed model. 

To FORNICATE, E'r-n£rkite. v.n. 
To commit lewdnefs. 

FORNICATION, fdr-n^-ki'-fhfin. f. 
Concubinage or commerce with an 
unmarried woman ; in fcripture, 
fometimes idolatry. 

FORNICATOR, E'r-ny--kl-tur. f. 
One that has commerce with un¬ 
married women. 

FORNICATRESS, E'r-njMcl-trfs. f, 
A woman who without marriage co¬ 
habits with a man. 

To FORSAKE, for-E'ke. v.a. pret. 
Forsook, part. pafT. Forsook or 
Forsaken. To leave in refent* 
ment or dillike; to leave, to go 
away from; to defert, to fail. 

FORSAKER, for-fa'-kur. f. De- 
ferter, one that for fakes. 

FORSOOK, f&r-f&k'. . pret. of For- 

SAKE. 

FORSOOTH, for-futh'. ad. In 
truth, certainly, very well; an old 
word of honour in addrefs to women. 

To FORSWEAR, f6r-fwS'r. v. a. 
pret. Forswore, part. Fo ft s worn v 
To renounce upon oath; to deny 
upon oath; with the reciprocal pro¬ 
noun, as to forfwear himfelf, to be 
perjured, to fwear falfely. 

To- 
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To FORSWEAR, f&r-fw&'r. y. n. 
To fwe^r falfely, to commit perjury. 

FORS WE ARER, f&r-fw£'r-fir. f. One 
who is perjured. 

"FORT, f&'rt. f. A fortified houfe, a 
caftle. 

FORTED, fu'rt-Id. a. Furnifhed or 
guarded by forts. 

FORTH, fo'rth. ad. Forward, on¬ 
ward ; abroad, out of doors; out 
into publick view; on to the end. 

FORTH, fo'rth. prep. Out of. 

FORTHCOMING, ffirth-k&m’- Ing. 
a. Ready to appear, not abfconding. 

FORTHISSUING, fortfc-L'-fhu-ing. 
a. Coming out, coining forward 
from a covert. 

FORTHRIGHT, f6rth-ri'te. ad. 
Strait forward, without flexions. 

FORTHWITH, f5rth-with'. ad. Im¬ 
mediately, without delay, at once, 
ftrait. 

FORTIETH. fa'r-ty-£th. a. The 
fourth tent,h. 

FORTIFIABLE, fir-tf-fl'-ibl. a. 
What may be fortified. 

FORTIFICATION, f&r-t£-fl-k&'- 
fhun. f. The fcience of military ar¬ 
chitecture ; a place builtfor ilrength. 

FORTIFIER, fa"r-t£-fl'-ur. f. One 

- who erefts works for defence; one 
who fupports or fecures. 

To FORTIFY, fa'r-tl-f?. v. a. To 
itrengthen againft attacks by walls 
or works; to confirm, to encourage; 
to fix, to eftablifh in refolution. 

FORTIN, f6'rt-in. f. A little fort. 

FORTITUDE, fa'r-tl-tfide. f. Cou¬ 
rage, bravery, magnanimity; 
ftrength, force. 

FORTNIGHT, fa'rt-nlte. f. The 
(pace of two weeks. 

FORTRESS, H'r-tris. f. A ftrong 
hold, a fortified place. 

FORTUITOUS, for-tu'-l-tus. a. Ac¬ 
cidental, cafual. 

FORTUITOUSLY, fcr-tfi'-i-t&f-ty. 
ad,.^Accidentally, cafually. 

FOBJpITOUSNESS. f&r-t&'-i-tuf- 
Accident, chance. 

FO^^UNATE, fa'r-tu-nit. a. Lucky, 
happy, fucce&ful. 

FORTUNATELY.fa'r-ti-n^t-lf.ad. 
Happily, foccefsfully. 
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FORTUNATENESS, fi'r-tu^t- 
nIs. f. Happinefs, good luokjiuc- 

FORTUNE, fa'r-tune. f. Tjle power 
fuppofed to diflribute thp^Ipts of life 
according to her ownffumour; the 
good or ill that ^i«als man ; the 
chance of life, ~~mean^^gf liymg; 
event, fuccefs good or batTf'eSa', i 
poffeffions; theportion of a n*jn u. 
woman. f 

To FORTUNE* fa'r-turfe/v. n. To 
befal, to happen, to come cafually 
to pafs. / 

FORTUNE&J, fa'r-tund. a. Supplied 
by fortnxe. 

FORTUNEBOOK, fi'r-tfin-bftk. f. 

A Jgpok confulted to know fortune. 
FCHtTUNEHUNTER, fa"r-t?m- 
hun'-ttir. f. A man whofe employ¬ 
ment is to enquire after women with 
• great portions to enrich himfelf by 
tmarrying them. 

FORTUNETELLER, fa"r-t&n-tei'- 
Iur. f. One who cheats common 
people by pretending to the know¬ 
ledge of futurity. 

FORT'tL fa'r-t^. a. Four times ten. 

FORUMjGo'-rhm. f. Any publick 
place. v 

FORWARD, ©r'-wird. ad. To¬ 
wards, onward, progreffively. 

FORWARD, fV-wIrd. a. Warm, 
earneit; anient, eager; confident, 
prefumptuous; premature, early, 
ripe; quick, ready, hafty. 

To FORWARD, f&r'-ward. v. a. To 
haften, to quicken; to patronize, to 
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FORWARDER, fSr'-wir-dur. f. He 


ad. 


who promotes any thing. 
FORWARDLY, fir'-ward-ly. 
Eagerly, haftily. 

FORWARDNESS, ftr'-wird-nis. f. 
Readinefs to aft; quickncfs; earli- 
nefs, early ripenefs; confidence, af- 
furance. 

FORWARDS, for'-wards. ad. 

Straight before, progreffively. 
FOSSE, f6s\ f. A ditch, a moat.l 
FOSSEWAY, fos'-wa. f. Oneof dhe 
great Roman roads through Eig« 
lanti, fo called from the pitches on 
each fide. > 

FOSSIL, 



£OSSIL, fSs'-sil. a. Dug out of the 
vjrth. 

FOS'StL, fos'-sll. f. That which is 
dug (kit of the bowels of the earth. 

To FOSTER, fos'-tur. v. a. To 
nurle,\o feed, to fupport; to pam¬ 
per, to encourage; to cherifh, to 
forward. s 

FOSTER AGE/ r&s'-tur-idzh. f. The 
riiarge of mjrfing. 

F0'J’;ERBR0THER, fiV-tur-brith- 
ur. 1 . One bred \t the fame pap. 

FOSTERCHILD, Vos'-tur-tlhiid. f. 
A child nurfed by\ woman not the 
mother, or bred b\a man not the 
father. 

FOSTERDAM, fos'-tur\itn. f. A 
nurfe, one that performs the office 
of a mother. 

FOSTEREARTH, fts'-tur-d-rtft f. 
Earth by which the plant is no\i- 
riftied, though it did not grow firft 
in it. 

FOSTERER, fos'-tur-ur. f. A nu,fe, 
one who gives food in the place of 
a parent. 

FOSTERFATHER, fos"-tur- fa'ythur. 
f. One who trains up the child of 
another as if it were his O’.’n. 

FOSTERMOTHER, f6*'-tur-muth’- 
ur. f. A nurfe. 

FOSTERSON, fds'Aiir-fun. f. One 
fed and educated as a child, though 
not the fon by nature. 

FOUGHT, fa'c. The preterite and 
participle of Fight. 

FOUGHTEN, fa'tn. The paffive 
participle of Ft g ht. 

FOUL, fou'l. a. Not clean, filthy; 
impure, polluted; wicked, defer¬ 
able; unjuft; coarfe, grofs; full of 
grofs humours, wanting purgation, 
cloudy, ftormy; not bright, not fe- 
rene ; with rough force, with un- 
feafonable violence ; among Tea¬ 
men, entangled, as a rope is foul of 
the anchor. 

To FOUL, fouX v. a. To daub, to 
bemire, to make filthy. 

FOULFAQED, fou'l-fM. a. Haying 
an ugly or hateful vifage. 

FQULYVfou'l-^. ad. Filthily, naftily, 
'odioufly. 

FOULMOUTHED,fou'Lmodthd. a. , 

/ § ' I 


Scurrilous, habituated to the u& uf 

opprobrious term, 

FOULNESS, fou'l-nfs. f. Filthinefs, 
naftinefs; pollution, impurity; hate- 
fulnefs; injuftice; uglinefs; dif- 
honefty. , - 

FOUND, fou'nd. The preterite and 
participle paffiye of Find. 

To FOUND, fou'nd. v.a. To lay the 
bafis of any building; to build, to 
raife; to eftablifti, to ere£t; to give 
birth or original to; to raife upon, 
as on a principle or ground; to fix 
firm. 

To FOUND, fou'nd. v. a. To form 
by melting and pouring into moulds, 
to caft. 

FOUNDATION, foun-dS'-Mn. f. 
The bafis or lower parts of an edi¬ 
fice; the ad of fixing the bafis; the 
principles or ground on which any 
notion is raifed; original, rife; a 
revenue fettled and eftablilhed for 
any purpofe, particularly charity; 
eftablifhment, fettlement. 

FOUNDER, fou'n-dur. f. A builder, 
one who raifes an edifice; one who 
eftabliihes a revenue for any pur¬ 
pofe ; one from whom any thing has 
its original or beginning; a cafter, 
one who forms figures by calling 
melted matter into moulds. 

To FOUNDER, fou'n-dur. v.a. To 
caufe fuch a forenefs and tendernefs 
in a horfe’s foot, that be is unable 
to let it to the ground. 

To FOUNDER, fou'n-dhr. v. n. To 
fink to the bottom; to fail, to mif- 
carry. 

FOUNDRY, fou'n-dry. f. A place 
where figures are formed of melted 
metal, a cafting-houfe. 

FOUNDLING, fou'nd-ling. f. A 
child expofed to chance, a child 
found without any parent or 
owner. 

FOUNDRESS, fou'n-drls. f. A. wo¬ 
man that founds, builds, eftabliihes, 
or begins any thing; a woman that 
eftabliihes any charitable revenue. 

FOUNT, fou'nt. If. A well, 

FOUNTAIN, fou'n-tfn. | afpring; 
a fmall balm of (pringing water; a 
jet, a lpout of water; the head or 

fpring 
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spring of a river; original, firft 
principle, firil caufe. 

FOUNTAINLESS, foa'n-tJn-I6s. a. 
Without a.fountain. 

FOUNTFUL, fou'nt-ful. a. Full of 
fprings. 

FOUR* f&'re. a. Twice two. 

FOURBE, fo'rb. f. A cheat, a trick¬ 
ing fellow. 

FOURFOLD, f6're-foId. a. Four 
times told. 

FOURFOOTED, fore-fat-id. a. 
Quadruped. 

FOURSCORE, fo're-lkure._ a. Four 
times twenty, eighty;' it is ufed el¬ 
liptical! y for fourfcore years. 

FOURSQUARE, f6're-fkware. a. 
Quadrangular. 

FOURTEEN, f&'re-ten. a. Four and 


ten. 

FOURTEENTH, fo're-tentli. a. The 

, ordinal of fourteen, the fourth after 
the tenth. 

FOURTH, fo'rtft. a. The ordinal of 
four, the firft after the.third. 

FOURTHLY, fc'rth-ty. ad. In the 
fourth place. 

FOURWHEELED, f&'re-hweld. a. 
Running upon twice two wheels. 

FOWL, fow'l. f. A winged animal, 
a bird. 

To FOWL, fow'l. y.n. To kill birds 
for ~food or game. 

FOWLER, fow'l-ur. f. A fportfman 
who purfues birds. 

FOWLINGPIECE, fow'l-ing-pes. f. 
A gun for birds. 

FOX* f&ks'. f. A wild animal of the 
dog kind remarkable for his cun¬ 
ning; a knave or cunning fellow. 

FOXCASE, f&ks'-k&fe. f. A fox’s 

Arid. 


FOXCHASE, f5ks'-tlh&fe. f. The 
ptfrfuit of the fox with hounds. 

FOXGLOVES, foks'-gl&vz. f. A 
plant. 

FOXHUNTER, fiks'-hunt-jur. f. A 
xnaa-yrhOie chief ambition is to (hew 
hhfnvay in hunting foxes. 

FOUSfflP, f&ks'-lhfp. f. The cha¬ 
rade or qualities of a fox, cun¬ 
ning. 

FOXTRAP, flks'-trip, f, A gin or 
fflare to catch foxes. 


To FRACT, frakc'. v. a. To break, 
to violate, to infringe. 7 

FRACTION, fr&k'-fhun. f. TfazS. 
of breaking, the ftate of bei/g bro¬ 
ken; a broken part of an integral. 

FRACTIONAL, frik'-fhftn-ll. a. 
Belonging to a brokep^number. 

FRACTURE, frak'-tfMir. f. Breach, 
feparation of con'fihuopoparts y-zhe 
breaking of a bone. /* \ f 

To FRACTURE,,rfrak'-tlhur. *1. a. 
To break a bone. 

FRAGILE, fradzh'-ll. 1.' Brittle, 
eafily fnapped /r broken; weak, un¬ 
certain, frail. 

FRAGILITT* frl jll'-i-ty. £ Brittle- 
nefs, A'e/.unefs; frailty, liablencfs 
to fault. 

FRAGMENT, frig'-mint. f. A part 
kfoken from the whole, an imper- 
piece. 

FRAGMENTARY, frkg'-m&n-tkr-f. 
a. Compofed of fragments. 

FR^AGOR, frl'-gor. f. A noife, a 
crack, a cralh. 

FRAGRANCE, M'-grinj. 1 , 

FRA’GRANCY, fra'-grin-ty. f U 
Swfe'tnefsof fmell, pleafing feent. 

FRAGRANT, fra'-grant. a. Odo¬ 
rous, {wee* of fmell. 

FRAGRANTLY, fra'-grant-Iy. ad. 
With fweet feent. 

FRAIL, fra'le. f. A balket made 
of ruflies; a rufli for weaving baf- 
kc ts ■ 

FRAIL, fra'le. a. Weak, eafily de- 
ftroyed ; weak of refolution, liable 
to errour or feduftion. 

FRAILNESS, fra'le-nis. f. Weak- 
nefs, inftability. 

FRAILTY, fra'le-ty". f. Weaknefs of 
refolution, inftability of mind; fault 
proceeding from weaknefs, lint:- of 
infirmity. 

FRAISE, fra'ze. f. A pancake with 
bacon in it. 

To FRAME, fra'me. v. a. To form; 
to fit one thing to another; to make, 
to compofe; to regulate, to adjuft; 
to plan; to invent, 

FRAME, frl'me. f. Any thing made 
fo as to inclofe or admit fomething 
elfej order, regularity; fcheme, 
order ; contrivance ; mechanical 

con- 
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conftru&ion ; fhape, form, propor¬ 
tion. 

FRAMER, fra'me-ur. f. Maker, 
former, contriver, fchemer. 

FRAMPOLD, frJai'-poid. a. Feevifh; 
boilt-rou 1 -• ruffed. 

FRANCHISE, Vrin'-tflils. f. Ex¬ 
emption from ony onerous duty; 
privilege, immunity, right granted; 
u! Irk'd, exten'Kof jurndiftion. 

To Fk ANCHISE,\ fran'-tflifz. v. a. 
To en!;*»chife, tel make free. 

FRANGIBLE, fr&n'^fbl. a. Fragile, 
brittle, eafily broke* 

FRANK, frank', a. liberal, gene¬ 
rous; open, ir.genuokf, • fincere, 
not referved; without conditions, 

• without payment; not reilrain- 
ed. 

FRANK, frank', f. A place to fedd 
hogs in, a lly; a letter which pays 
no poftage; a French coin. 

To FRANK, frank', v. a. To Ihut 
up in a frank or fty; to feed high, 
to fat, to cram ; tb exempt letters 
from poftage. 

FRANKINCENSE, frink'-in-I?as. f. 
An odoriferous kind of relir - . 

FRANKLIN, frank'-lln. f. A Rew¬ 
ard; a bailiff of land. 

FRANKLY, fr;\nk'-I^». ad. Liberally, 
freely, kindly, readily. 

FRANKNESS, frank'-nis. f. Plain- 
nefs of fpeech, opennefs, ingenuouf- 
nefs; liberality, bcunteoufnefs. 

FF.ANT1CK, fran'-tlk. a. Mad, de¬ 
prived ot underllanding by violent 
madnefj, outrageoufly and turbu- 
lently mad; tranfported by violence 
of paffion. 

FRANTICKLY, frin'-tik-ty. ad. 
Madly, outrageoufly. 

FRAVTICKNESS, frin'-tik-nis. f. 
Madnefs, fury of paffion. 

FRATERNAL, fii-tAt'-nl!. a. Bro¬ 
therly, pertaining to brothers, be¬ 
coming brothers. 

FRATERNALLY, frUh'-nkl-f. 
ad. In a brotherly manner. 

FRATERNITY, fri-t^r'-nl-tf. f. 
The ftate or quality of a brother; 
body of men united, corporation, 
fociety; men of the fame daft or 
character: 

Vot. 14 


FRATRICIDE, frit'-trl-slde. f. The? 
murder of a brother. 

FRAUD,fri'a. f. Deceit,cheat,trick, 

artifice. 

FRAUDFUL, fra'd-ffil. a. Trea¬ 
cherous, artful, trickifh. 

FRAUDFULLY, fra’d-ftl-ty. ad. 
D- ettfullw, artfuliy. 

FRAUDULKNCE, fni'-du-l^ns. 1 

FRAUDULENCY, frd'-d&-l^n-f£. f 
f. Der.-irfu nefs, trickifhnefs, prone- , 
nefs to artifice. * 

FRAUDULENT, fi' J &-16nt. a. 
Full of artifice, trickifti, deceitful. 

FRAUDULENTLY, fa' du-*int-l£. 
ad. By fraud, by artifice, deceit¬ 
fully. 

FRAUGHT, fra't. part, paff Laden, 
charged, filled, flored. thronged. 

FRAY, fra', f. A broil, a battle; a 
combat. ^ 

To FRAY, fWt v.a. To rub, to wear 
away by Tilling. ; 

FREAK, fre'k. f. A fudden fancy, a 
whim, a capricious prank. 

To FREAK, Fre'k. v. a. To varie¬ 
gate. 

FREAKISH, fr£'k-lfh. a. Capricious, 
lmmourfome. 

FRE AKISHLY,frd'k-Ifh-ty. ad. Ca- 
pricioufly, humourfomelv. 

FREAKISHNESS, fre'k-lfh-nls. f. 
CapricioufneE, vvhimficalnefs. 

FRECKLE, frek'l. f. A fpot raifed 
in the fkin by the fun ; any fmall 
fpot or difcoloration. 

FRECKLED, fruk’ld. a. Spotted, 
maculated. 

FRECKLY, ftik'-I f. a. Full of 
freckles. 

FREE, frc'. a. At liberty; uncom¬ 
pelled, unreftrained; permitted; 
converfing without referve; liberal; 
frank ; guiltlefs ; exempt; invert¬ 
ed with franchifes, poffeffing any 
thing without vaffalage; without 
ex pence. 

To FREE, fre'. v. a. To fet at li¬ 
berty; to rid from, to clear from, 
any thing ill; to exempt. 

FREEBOOTER, frd-bi'-t&r, f. *A 
robber, a plunderer. 

FREEBOOTING, fri-b&'-tlng. f. 
Robbery, plunder. 
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FREEBORN, frl'-b&rn. a. Inheriting 
liberty. . 

FREfiCHAPEL, frS-tfhlp'-n. f. A 

chape! of the king’s foundation. 
FREECOST, fre-koft. f. Without 
expence. 

FREEDMAN, fH'd-mln. f. A flave 

manumitted. 

FREEDOM, fje'-dum. f. Liberty, 
. independence; privilege, franchises, 
immunities ; unreftrainc ; eafe or 
facility in doing or Ihowing any 
thing. 

FREEFOOTED, fre-fSt'-xd. a. Not 
reflrained in the march. 
FREEHEARTED, M-hi'r-tld. a. 

Liberal, unreiirained. 
FREEHOLD, frd'-hSId. f. That land 
or tenement which a man holdeth 
'in fee, fee-tail, or for term of life. 
FREEHOLDER, fie'-hol dur. f. One 
who has a freehold. 

FREELY, fre'-ty. ad. At liberty; 
without rellraint; without referve ; 
without impediment; frankly, li¬ 
berally ; fpontaneoufly, of its own 
accord. 

FREEMAN, fre'-min. f. One not a 
flave, not a vaflal; one partaking 
of rights, privileges, or immunities. 
FREEMINDED, fr4-m!'nd-id. a. 

Unconftrained, without load of care. 
FREENESS, frg'-nL. f. The ftate or 
quality of being free; opennefs, un- 
refervednels, liberality. 
FREESCHOOL, frd'-lk61. f. A fchool 
in which learning is given without 

FREESPOKEN, frd-fpS'kn. a. Ac- 
cuftomed to fpeak wi thout referve. 
FREESTONE, frd'-A&ne. f. Stone 
commonly ufed in building. 
FREETHINKER, frd-tftink'-fif. f. 

Alibertine, a contemner of religion. 
FREEWILL, fre-wir. f. The power 
of directing our own a&ions with¬ 
out conftraint by neceffity or fate ; 

■- voluntarinefs. 

FREEWOMAN, fre'-wfim-in. f. A 
woman not enflaved. 

To FREEZE, f.c'z. v.n. To be con¬ 
gealed with cold ; to be of that 
■ degree of cold by which water is 
congealed.. 


To FREEZE, frd’z. v.a. pret. Froze, 
part. Frozen or Froze. Ta.con¬ 
geal with cold; to kill by cdfd; to 
chill by the lofs of power Ar mo¬ 
tion. ' • 

To FREIGHT, frl'te. v.a. pret. 
Freighted, part. Fraught, 
Freighted. ToIoajLa Ihip. or 
veflel of carriage wjfn goods frvn 
tranfportation; tpri&ad with a, bur¬ 
then. f • 

FREIGHT, fra'ttt f. Anting with 
which a fhip \f loaded ; the money 
due for tranfr.'ortation of goods. 

FREIGHTER, fm'te-ur. f. He who 
freight's a veflel. 

FRENCH CHALK, fidnt'fli-tlha'k. f. 
An indurated clay. 

Tp.FRENCHIFY, f.ent'lh-i-fy. v. a. 
To infedl with the manner of 
France, to make a coxcomb. 

FRENETICK, fren'-e-tik. a. Mad, 
di dratted. 

FRENZY, fren'-zy. f. Madnefs, dif- 
traftion of mirtd. 

FREQUENCE,fre'-kwens. f. Crowd, 
conqourfe, aflembly. 

FREQbl£NCY, fiii'-kwcn-ty. f. . 
Common occurrence, the condition 
of being often leen, often occurring; 
ufed often to pradlife any thing; full 
of concourfe. 

FREQUENT, fr£-kw£nt. a. Often 
done, often feen, often occurring; 
ufed often topradtife any thing; full 
of concourfe. 


To FREQUENT, fr&-kw£nt'. v. a. 
To vifit often, to be much in any 
place. 

FREQUENT ABLE, frS-kwdnt'-Abl. 
a. Converfable, acceflible. 

FREQUENTATIVE, frS-kwSn'-rl- 
tlv. a. A grammatical term applied 
to verbs fignifying the frequent re¬ 
petition of an action. 

FREQUENTER, frfi-kwSnt'-hr. f. 
One who often reforts to any 
place. 

FREQUENTLY, frS'-k^nt-ty. ad. 
Often, commonly, not rarely. ' 

FRESCO, fr£s'-k6. f. Coolnefs, lhade, 
duikinefs; a pidlure not drawn in 
glaring light, but in duik. 

FRESH, frelh'. a. Cool; not fait; 

i new. 
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new, not impaired by tiflie; recent, 
newly come; repaired from any lofs 
or diminution; florid, vigorous; 
healthy in countenance, ruddy ; 
free from fal tnefs; fweet, oppofed 
to*ftale or ftinking. 

To FRESHEN, frefh'n. v. a. To 
make frefti. „ 

To FRESHEN, fiefh'n. v. n. To 
tow frefti.' 

FRESHET, frelfi'-It. f. A pool of 
frefti water. 

FRESHLY, f.elh'-ty. ad. Coolly; 
newly, in the former ftate renewed ; 
with a healthy loolty ruddily. 

FRESHNESS, frMi'-nir ft.The ftate 
of being trefh. 

FRET, fiet'. f. A f'ith, or ftrait of 
.the fea; any agitation of liquors by 
fermentation or other caule; that 
flop of f he muftcal inllrutnent which 
caufes or regulates the vibrations of 
the firing ; work fifing in protube¬ 
rance; agitation of the mind, com¬ 
motion of the temper, paftion. 

To FRET* fret*, v. a. To wear away 
by rubbing ; to form into railed 
work; to c3rieg.ite, to divetfify; to 
make angrv, to vex. 

To FRET, fiet'. v.n. To be in com¬ 
motion, to be agitated; to be worn 
away ; to be angry, to be peevilh. 

FRETFUL, f.et'-ful. a. Angry, pce- 
vifti. 

FRETFULLY, fiet'-ful-y. ad. Pee- 
viftily. 

FRETFULNESS, fret'-ful-nis. f. 

Peeviftinefis. 

PRETTY, fiet'-ty. a. Adorned with 
raifed work. 

FRIAblLi I Y. frl-i-bfl'-f-t*. f. Ca¬ 
pacity of being reduced to powder. 

FENABLE, fil'-abl. a. Eafily crum- , 
bled, eafily reduced to powder. 

FRIAR, fa er. f. A religious, a bro- , 
ther of fi>me regular order. 

FRJARL1K.E, frl'-er-Ilke. a. Mortaf- • 
tick, unfeilled in the world. 

FRIARLY, fli'-er-ly'. ad. Like a 
friar,"a"nran untaught in life. i 

FRIAR"?, fif er-£. f. Amonafteryor I 
convent of friars. j 

To FRIBBLE, frib'l. v.n. To.trifle, j 

FR1BBLER, frib'-lur. f. A trifier. j 


FRICASSEE, frik-a-ft’. ~ft;_ 
made by $ptting chickens or e^^ 
fmall things in pieces, ’and dreft&i| 
them with ftrong fauce. 

FRICATION, frf-ki'-flv&n. f. The 
aft of rubbing one thing againft an¬ 
other. 

FRICTION, ftik'-ftifin. f. The a£l 
of rubbing two bodies together; th< 
refifiance in machines caufed by th< 
motion of one body upon anothbr: 
medical rubbing with the flelh-braft] 
or cloths. 

FRIDAY, fri'- dL f. The fixth day ol 
the week, fo named of Freya, a 

Saxon ileiry. 

FRIEND, frdnd'. f. One joined to 
another in mutual benevolence and 
intimacy, oppofed to foe or enemy; 
one reconciled to another; a com'* 
panion ; favourer ; one propitioos ; 
a familiar compellation. 

FRIENDLESS, frind'-Hs. a. Want¬ 
ing f.iends, wanting fupport. 

FRIENDLINESS, fi6nd'-l£-nls. f. 
A difpofition to friendftiip.; exertion 
of benevolence. 

FRIENDLY, f.Snd'-l^. a. Having 
the temper and difpofition of a 
friend, kind, favourable; dilpofed 
to union; falutary. 

FRIENDSHIP, f'end'-ihlp. ft The 
Hate of minds united by mutual 
benevolence; higheft degree of in¬ 
timacy; favour, perfonal kindnefs; 
aftillance, help. 

FRIEZE, frl'ze. ft A coarfe warm 
cloth. 

FR iiZE, fie'ze. 1ft In architeflure, 

PRIZE, fre'z. J a large flat mem¬ 
ber which feparates the architrave 
from the cornice. 

FRIG AT, frfg'-it. ft A fmall fliip; 
a Ihipofwar; any veflel on the water. 

FRIGEFACTiON, fri'-j§ f&k'-ftiin. 
ft The aft of making cold. 

To FRIGHT, fii'te. v.a. To terrify, 
to difturb with fear. 

FRIGHT, fri'te. ft^fudden ter.i 
rour. "-A’ 5 ’' • 

To FRIGHTEN, frl'ttK v.a. To ter¬ 
rify, to Ihock with dread. 

FRIGHTFUL.fiiHerfai. a. Temblei 
dreadful, full of terrour. . 
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•FRIGHTFULLY, frf'te-f&l-f. ad. 

Dreadfully, horribly* 
FRIGHTFULNESS, fri'te-ffil-nls. 
{, The power of imprefling ter- 
rour. 

FRIGID, frldzh'-Id. a. Cold; with¬ 
out warmth of aftedlion ;* impotent, 
without warmth of body; dull, with¬ 
out fire of fancy. 

FRIGIDITY, frl-jid'-i-ty. if. Cold- 
' nefs, want of warmth ; dulneis, 
want of intelledlunl fire; want of 
corporeal warmth ; coldnefs of af- 
fediion. 

FRIGIDLY, ftfdzh'-Id-ty. ad. Cold¬ 
ly, dully, without affedtion. 
FRIGipNESS, frldzh'-ld-nls. f. 

Coldnefs, dulnefs, wantof affedtion. 
FR1GOK1F1CK, fri-g^-tif-ik. a. 
Caufing cold. 

To FRII.L, frll'. v. n. To quake or 
Ihiver with cold. Ufed of a hawk, 
as the hawk Frills. 

FRINGE, frlndzh*. f. Ornamental 
appendages adcied to drcfs or furni¬ 
ture. 

To FRINGE, frlndzh'. v. a. To 
adorn with fringes, to decorate with 
Ornamental appendages. 
FRIPPERY, frip'-er-y. f. The place 
where old clothes are fold ; old 
clothes, caff drefles, tattered rags. 
To FRISK, filfk'. v. n. To leap, to 
fkip; to dance in frolick or gaiety. 
FRISK, filfk'. f. A frolick, a fit of 
wanton gaiety. 

FRISKER, fiffk'-ur. . f. A wanton, 
one not conftant or fettled. 
FRlSKINESS, frllk'-y-nis. f. Gaiety, 
livelintfs. 

FRISKY, friflt'-J. a. Gay, airy. 
FRIT, frit', f. Among chymifls, 
allies or fait. 

FRITH, frith, f. A Arait of the lea; 
a kind of net. 

FRITTER, frlt'-tur. f. A fmall piece 
,'cut to be fried; a fragment; a 
cheefecake. 

•To FRITTER, frlt'-tfir. v.a. To cut 
meat into fmall pieces to be fried ; 

. |o break iuto fmall particles or frag- 
’ianents. 

FRIVOLOUS, frlv'-o-lus. a. Slight, 

trifling, of no moment. 


FRIVOLOUSNESS, f.lv'-6-lif. n J s . 
f. Want of importance, trifling- 
n c/s f ° 

FRIVOLOUSLY, fnV-&-lif-l£. ad. 
Triflingiy, without weight. * 

To FR1ZLE, frlz'J. v.a. To durl in 
fljcrt curls like nap of frieze. 

FRIZLER, filzVJur. f. One that 
makes fliort curls, j 

FRO, fio'. ad. Ra^Kward, regfef- 
fively; To and Fro, backwards and 
forwards. «•', 

FROCK, frok'. f. A drefs, a coat 
for children, a kind of clofe coat 
for men. /•' 

FROG, .frA^. f. A fmall animal wdth 
four feet, of the amphibious kind ; 
the hollow part of the horfe’s hoof. 

FRGGB1T, frig'-bit. f. An herb. 

FROG FISH, frAg'-fllh. f. A kind of 
fifh. 

FROG GRASS, frig'-gris. f. Akind 
of herb. 

FROGLETTUCE, fr6g'-lAt'-tIs. f. 
A plant. 

FROLICK, froi'-Ik. a. Gay, full of 
levity. 

FROLICK, frol'-Ik. f. A wild prank, 
a flight of whim. 

To FROLICK, fiil'-Ik. v. n. To 
play wild pranks. 

FROLICKLY, fr6l'-Ik-ty. ad. Gaily, 
wildlv. 

FROLICKSOME, fiol'-Ik-fum. a. 
Full of wild gaiety. 

FROL 1CKSOM KN ESS, fril'-I k- 
lAm-nls. f. Wiidnefs of gaiety, 
pranks. 

FROLICKSOMELY, fiAl'-Ik-f&m- 
ly. ad. With wild gaiety. 

FROM, frAm'. prep. Aw-ay, noting 
privation ; noting reception ; noting 
proceflion, defcent, or birth;'out 
of; noting progrefs from premiies 
to inferences ; noting the place or 
perfon from whom a meflage is 
brought; beciufe of ; not near to j 
noting feparation ; noting exemp¬ 
tion or deliverance; atadiftance; 
contrary to; noting renTov.fl; From 
is very frequently joined Jby an el- 
lipfis with adverbs, as From above, 
from the parts above ; From afar ; 
From behind ; From high 
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FRONDTFEROUS, fron-dlf'-fe-rus. 

i Lc iring leaves. 

IRON f, fior-t'. f The face; the 
face i, oppoied to an enemy, the 
part or place oppofed to the face, 
tht* via of an a'l >v , the forepart 
of ny thing, as of a build’ng; the 
moft confpicuoui\part, boldnefs, 
n>pud nee 

I o FRONT, , «'nt' v a. To oppofe 
dveftly, o- fice to fi c, to ftand 
oppofti^or ovcng^i O ary place or 
thinp. 

Iol <UNF, fiont' v n. To ftand 
forenioft. 

ft RON r \L, front t! { Any ex ter 
nil form of medicine to be applied 
to the forehead. 

IRON T ATLD, fron'-ta tH a The 
fion'i cd leaf of a flower glows 
broader and broader, and at lift 
perhaps tetminatcs in a ri ht lire 
im ft in oppofiuon to cufpi '•d. 

I C NI BOX, front' boiA. f The 
box m the playhoufe from whioh 
thtrt is A dirtft view to the iiape 

IRO 11 D, front'id. a. formed 
will a 1 ont 

IRON! 11R, fi m'-tycr f The 
mairhts, ih limit, the utmo ft ver 0 e 
r Jr ai y t^rmorv. . 

I JvOls 1 1LR, fion-ry«lr a Border 
mg 

jtivOM ISP1RCF, f.VtRj s f 
1 h it pa.rt of any buddirg or other 
bmy that direftii meets in eye. 

F RON 1 LI SS, f or t H a. Without 
ftlufh , withe ut flume 

I RON 1LLI, t 6nt' lit f. 4 bind 
age worn upon the forehead 

IRON TROOM, fiont'rom. f. An 
aji-rtment in the fortput of the 
houfe 

FRORL, fibre a. Frozen. 

FROST, froll'. f. r I he laft efteft of 
cold, the power or aft of congela¬ 
tion. 

FROSTBITTEN, fi&ft'-bltn. a Nip¬ 
ped or withered by the froft. 

FROSTl^D, fi6s'-ild. a. Laid on in 
inequalities like thofe of the hoar 
fioft upon plants. 

FROS11LY, fi6s'-tl-l£. ad. -With 

. fioft, with excdhve cold. 
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FROSTINESS, fr&s'-t^-nls. f. Cotdf, 
freezing cold. 4 

FROSTNAIL, frAft' nilei f. A nail 
with a p’-omirent head driven into 
the horfe’s ihoes, that it may pierce 
the ice. 

FROSTWORK, froft' wfirk. f. Work 
m which the fubftance is laid on 
with inequah ics, like the dew con¬ 
gealed upon flirubs. 

FROolY, fiAs't f. a. Having the 
power cf congestion, exceflive 
cold , chill in aflcftion ; hoary, 
gnv haired, refembling froft 

FROTH fill f Spume, foam, the 
bubbks caufed in liquors by agita¬ 
tion ; any empry or fenfelefs fhow 
of wit or eloquence; any thing not 

hard, folid, or fubl’antial 

To FRO I H, fra'th. v n. To foam, 
to th ow out fpame. 

IROl H1LY, f 6 h' ] ad. With 
foam, with fpume, in any empty 
trifling manner. 

TRO THY, f 6 fc' a. Tull of froth 
or fpume, lo*t, not folid, wafting; 
vain, empt), trifling. 

I 1 OUNCL, froi n'le f. A dillemper 
in which fpittle gathers about the 
hawk’s bill 

To 1 ROUinCE, froun'fe v. a. To 
fr ’e or curl the hair. 

TROUZY, frou'-zj* a Dim, foetid, 
mu fly \ cant word. 

1 ROW VRD, fio' wArd. a. Feevifii, 
ungovernable, perierfe. 

FLOW VRDLY, f <V w£rd ly*. ad. 
Peevilhly, pcrverlely. 

FROWARDNISo, f A' werd-nls. f. 
RcevilhncJs, jerverltnels. 

To 1 ROWN, frown', v. a To ex- 
prefs difpkaiure by contracting the 
face to wiiukJes. 

FROWN, frown', f. A wicked look, 
a 1 ol of dilpleafure. 

TROWNINGi Y, fro'wn-ing ad. 
Sternly; with a look cf difplea- 

fure. 

FROZEN, f.6'zn part. palT. of 
Freeze. 

FRUCTIFEROUS, fruk-tlf-fir-hs. 
a Beating fruit. 

ToFRUCTlI Y, fihk'-tf-f?. v.a. To 
make fi nitful, to fertihte. 

To* 
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To FRUCTIFY, v.n. To 

bear fruit. 

FRUCTIFICATION, frfik-t^-fl- 
k&'-fhun. f. The aft of caufing or 
of bearing fruit, fertility. 

FRtJCTUOUS, frfik'-tu is. a. Fruit¬ 
ful, fertile, impregnating with fer¬ 
tility. 

FRUGAL, fiS'-gal. a. Thrifty, fpar- 
ing, parfimonious. 

FRUGALITY, fio-gSl'-Lt*. f. 
Thrift, oarfimony, good hufbandry, 

FRUGALLY, fro'gal-y. ad. Parfi- 
monioufiy, fparingly.' 

FRUGIFEROUS, frO-jif'-fer-is- a. 
Bearing fruit. 

FRUIT, fiot. f. The produft of a 
tree or plant in which the feeds are 
contained ; that part of a plant 
which is taken for food ; produc¬ 
tion ; the offspring of the womb; 
advantage gained by any enterprife 
or conduft; the effeft or confequence 
©F any aftion. 

FRUITAGE, fro't-Idzh. f. Fruit col- 
leftively, various fruits. 

FRUITBEARER, fuYt-bSr ir. f. 
That which produces fruit. 

FRUITBEARING, fro't-bSr-ing. a. 
Having the quality of producing 
fruit. 

Fruiterer, f r .Vt-cr-ur. f. One 

i who trades in fruit. 


yjlUlTERY, fro't er-y. f. Fruit col- 
' leftively taken ; a fruit loft, a re- 
’ pofitory for fruit. 

FRUITFUL, fro't-ful ; a. Fertile, 
abundantly produilive ; aftually 
bearing fruit; prolifick, childbear¬ 
ing; plenteous, abounding in any 
thing. 

FRUITFULLY, frd't-fdfc-£. ad. In 
fvtch a manner as to be prolifick; 
plenteouflv, abundantly. 
FRUITFULNESS, fro't-ful-nis. f. 
Fertility, plentiful produftion ; the 
quality of being prolifick. 
FRUIXGROVES, fro't-gr&v'z. f. 
Shades, or clofe plantations of fruit- 
trees. 

FRUITION, fro-Jfh'-un. f. Enjoy- 
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lent, poffeflion, pleafure given by 
poffeflion or ufe. 

FRUItIVE, fro'-I-tlv. a. Enjoying, 


poffeffing, having the power of en¬ 

joyment. 

FRUITLESS, fro't-lls. a. Barren of 
fruit; vain,idle, unprofitable; with¬ 
out offspring. 

FRUITLESSLY, frok-UMj-.- ad. 

Vainly, idly, unprofitablv. 

FRUIT-TIME, iro't-ilmc. f. The 
Autumn'. 

FRUIT-TREE, {>&\ri. f- A tree 
of that kind whofe principal value 
arifes from the fruit piodruced by it. 

FRUMENTACIOUS, fro-mcn-ta'- 
lh6s. a. Made of grain. 

FRUMENTY, f.o'-mSn-cj'. f. Food 
made,of wheat boiled in milk. 

To FRUMP, frump', v.a. To mock, 
to browbeat. 

To FRUSH, fiufli'. v. a. To break, 
bruife, or crufh. 

FRUSTRANEOUS, fruf-tr;Y-nyus. 
a. Vain, ufeiefs, unprofitable. 

To FRUSTRATE, frustrate, v.a. 
To defeat, to difappoint, to balk ; 
to make null. 

FRUSTRATE, frus'-tiefce. part. a. 
Vain, ineffectual, ufeiefs, unprofit¬ 
able, null, void. 

FRUSTRATION, fruf-tra'-fhun. f. 
Difappointment, defeat. 

FRUSFRATiXE, f.us'-tri-tlv. a. 
Fallacious, difappoiimng. 

FRUSTRATORY, fnL"-t:a-t«ir'-£. 
a. That which makes any proce¬ 
dure void. 

FRUSTUM, frus'-tfim. f. A piece 
cut off from a regular figure. A 
term of fcience. 

FRY, fry', f. The fwarm cf little 
fifties juft produced from the fpawn ; 
any fwarm of animals, or young 
people in contempt. 

To FRY, fif'. v.a. To drefs food by 
roafting it in a pan on the fire. 

To FRY, fry', v.n. To be roafted in 
a pan on the fire; to fuffer the ac¬ 
tion of fire; to melt with heat; to 
be agitated like liquor in the pan 
on the fire. * 

FRY, fry', f. A dilh of Hungs fried. 

FRY1NGPAN, fry'-Ing-pip.'-L The 
veftel in which meat is roafted on 
the fire. ■ 

To FUB, fob', v. a. To put off. 

FUB, 
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PUB, fub\ f. A plump chubby boy. 

FUCATED, fu'-ka-tld. a. Painted, 
difguifed with paint; difguifed by 
falfe fhow. 

FUCUS? fiY-kiis. f. Paint for the 
facet ^ 

To FUDDLE, ffld'I. v.a. To make 
drunk. •*>. 

To FUDDLE, fud'J. V. n. To drink 
to exccfs. 

FUEL, fu'-II. f. The matter or ali¬ 
ment of tire. 

FUGACIOUS, ffi-gi'-fli&s. a. Vo¬ 
latile; flying away. 

FUGACIOUSNESS, fd-g&'-Ihuf-nls. 
f. Volatility, the quality ©f flying 
away. 

• FUG ACITY, fZ.-gis'1-t^. f. Vola¬ 
tility, quality of flying away; un¬ 
certainty, inii.ibility. 

FUGITIVE, fu'-jl-tlv. a. Not te¬ 
nable ; unlteady; volatile, apt to 
fly away; flying, running from dan¬ 
ger ; flying from duty, failing off; 
wandering, vagabond. 

FUGI TIVE, fii-'-jl ; tIv. f. One who 
runs from bis ftation or duty; one 
who takes Ihelter under another 
power Com punlfhment. 

FUGITIVENESS,, ffi'-ji-tlv-nls. f. 
Volatility; inftability, uncertainty. 

FUGUE, fug. f. A term in muficis. 

FULCIMENT, ful'-fy-ment. f. That 
on which a body rells. 

To FULFIL, fdl-fil'. v. a. To fill 
till there is no room for more; to 
anfwer any prophecy or promife by 
performance ; to anfwer any defire 
by compliance or gratification ; to 
anfwer anv law by obedience. 

FULFRAUGHT, ful-fra't. a. Full 
ftored. 

FUlGENCY, fdl'-j£n-f) v . f. Splen¬ 
dour. 

FULGENT, ful'-jent. a. Shining, 
.. dazzling. 

FULG1D, ful'-jid. a. Shining, glit- 

* teting. 

FULG1D1.TY, ful-jfd'-i-ty. f. Splen- 
dourC 

FUL^fOUR, ffil'-gur. f. Splendour, 
dazzling brightnefs. 

. FULGURATiON, ful-g&-ra’*lhun. 

. f. The aft of lightening. 
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FULrGINGWS, Fu-IIdaltLIn.5s.5 _ 

Sooty, fmoky. \ 

FULL, fBI*. a. Replete, without any 
fpace void; abounding in any qua¬ 
lity good or bad; ftored with any 
thing; well fupplied with any thing; 
plump, fat; faturated, fated; croud- 
ed in the imagination or memory; 
complete, fuch as that nothing fur¬ 
ther is wanted; containing the whole 
matter, exprefiing much; mature, 
perfeft; applied to the moon, com¬ 
plete in its orb. 

FULL, ful'. f. Complete meafure 5 
the higheft ftate or degree; the 
whole, the total ; the ftate of be¬ 
ing full; applied to the moon, the 
time in which the moon makes * 
perfeft orb. 

FULL, ful*. ad. Without abatement; 
with the whole effeft; quite; ex¬ 
actly; very fufficiently; direftly. 

FULL-BLOWN, ful'-bl 6 n. a. Spread 
to the utmoft extent; ftretched 
the wind to the utmoft extent. 
FULL-BOTTOM ED, ful-bit'-t&rad. 
a. Having a large bottom. 

FULL-EARED, fSl-e'rd. a. Having 
the heads full of grain. 

FULL-EYED, ful-l'dc. a. Having 
large prominent eyes. 

FULL-FED, ftl-f&i'. a. Sated, fat, 
faginated. 

FULL-LADEN, ffll-l&'Jn. a. Laden 
till there can be no more. 

FULL-SPREAD, f&I-fprid'. a. 
Spread to the utmoft extent. 

FULL-SUMMED, f&l-fiW. a. 
Complete in all its parts. 

To FULL, fitl'. v.n. To cleanfe cloth 
from its oil orgreafe. 

FULLAGE, ful'-lage. f. The money 
paid for fulling or deanfing cloth. 

FULLER, fhl'-lur. f. One whole 
trade is to cleanfe cloth. 

FULLERS EARTH, fil'-lirz-irtfe', 
f. A kind of marl or clay ufed in 
fulling. *=' 

FULLERY, ffil'-li-rf. f. The place 
where the trade of a fuller is exer- 
cifed. m 

FULLINGMILL, ful'-llng-mll. ff A 
mill where hammers beat the cloth 
till it be clean fed. 

FULLY, 
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FULLY, $r-W. ad. Without va- 
cutty; completely, without lack. 

FULMINANT, fil'-mi-nAnt. a. 
Thundering, making a noife like 
thunder. 

To FULMINATE, fid'-ml-rAte. v.n. 

. To thunder; to make a loud noife 
or crack ; to ilfue out ecclcfiaftica) 
cenfures. 

FULMINATION, ful-ml-na'-fliun. 
f. The a& of thundering; denun¬ 
ciation of cenfure 

FULMINATORY, ful"-min a-tur'-^'. 
a. Thundering, Itriking horrour. 

FULNESS, ful'-nfs. f. The ftate of 
being full; copioufnefs, plenty; 
repletion, fatiety; ftruggling per¬ 
turbation, fwelling in the mind; 
force of found, fuch as fills the car. 

FULSOME, ful'-fum. a. Naufeous, 
effenfive; of a rank odious fin ell ; 
tending to obfeenity. 

FULSOMELY.ful'-fum-ly. ad. Nau- 
feoufly, rankly, obfeenely. 

FULSOMENESS, fil'-fiim-m’s. f. 
Naufeoufnefs; rank fmell; obfee¬ 
nity. 

FUMAGE, fu'-mSje. f. Hearth- 

' money. * 

FUMATORY, fd'-mi-tur-^. f. An 

‘ herb. 

To FUMBLE, fum'bl. v.n. To at¬ 
tempt any thing awkwardly or un¬ 
gainly; to puzzle, to ftrain in per¬ 
plexity ; fo play childifhly. 

FUMBLER, fum'-blur. f. One who 
a£ts awkwardly. 

FUMBLINGLY, fSm'-bllng-ty. ad. 1 
In an awkward manner. 

FUME, fu'me. f. Smoke; vapour, ; 
any volatile parts flying away; ex- j 
halation from the flomach; heat of j 
mind, paffion; any thing unfubflan- : 
tial; idle conceit, vain imagina- i 
tion. 

To FUME, fu’me. v.n. Tofmoke; 
to yield exhalations ; to pals away 
in vapours; to be in a rage. 

To FUME, fu'me. v. a. To fmoke, 
to dry in the fmoke; to perfume 
with ojlours in the fire; to difperfe 
vapours. 

FUMETTE, ft'-ait*. f. The ftink of* 
meat. 
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FUMID, fu'-mid. a. Smoky, vapor¬ 
ous. 

FUMJDITY, fTi'-mld'-I-t*. f. Smo- 
kinefs, tendency to fmoke. 

To FUMIGATE, fii'-ml-vA^. v.n. 
To fmoke, to perfumtf^y fmoke or 
vapour; to medicate or heal by va¬ 
pours. 

FUMIGATION, fu-ml-ga'-fhun. f. 
Scents r.aifed by firje; the applica¬ 
tion of medicines to the body in 
fumes. # 

FUMINGLY, fu'-mlng-ty. "ad. An¬ 
grily, in a rnge. 

FUMLTER, fu'-ml-tur. f. See Fu¬ 
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FUMOUS, fu'-mas. ? a. Producing 

FUMY, fu'-my. f fumes. 

FUN, fun', f. Sport, high merriment. 

FUNCTION, funk'-lhun. f. Dif- 
charge, performance; employment, 
office; Angle adl of any office; trade, 
occupation ; office of any particular 
part of the body; power, faculty. 

FUND, fund’, f. Stock, capital, that 
by which anye:pence is-lupported; 
flock or bank cf money. 

FUNDAMENT, fun'-da-mAnt. f. 
The back part of the body; the 
aperture from which the excrements 
are ejected. 

FUNDAMENTAL, fiin-dA-men'-tAl. 
a. Serving for the foundation, ef- 
fential, net merely accidental. 

FUNDAMENTAL, fun-da-men'-tal. 
f. Leading proportion ; that part 
on which the reil is built. 

FUNDAMENTALLY, fin-di- 


men'-tal-^. ad. EiTentially, origi¬ 
nally. 

FUNERAL, fu'-nS-rM. f. The fo- 
lemnization of a burial, the pay¬ 
ment of the laft honours to the dead, 
obfequies ; the pomp or proccffion 
with which the dead are carried ; 
burial, interment. 

FUNERAL, fu'-nS-rAI. a. Ufed at 
the ceremony of interring the dead- 

FUNEREAL, fi-ne'-ryAl. a. Sui'ing. 
a funeral, dark, difmal.-v 

FUNGOSITY, fung-g6s'-£*£ f. 
Unfolid excrefcence. 

FUN GOUS,fung'-gus. a. Excrefcent, 
fpoagy. 

FUN- 
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FttNGUS, f&ng'-g&s. f. Striftly*a’ 
muHiroom: a word ufed to exprefs 
fuch excrefcences of flelh as grow 
out upon theiipsof wounds, or any 
othei— a ^ refctnce from trees or 
plafkts’not*naturally belonging to 
them. 

FUN1CLE, fu'-nikft f. A fmall cord. 

FUNICULAR, fu-?tik'-u-lAr. a. 
Confiflmg of a fmall oord or fibre. 

FUNK, fink', f. A ftink. 

FUNNEL* fitin'-nfl. f. An inverted 
hollow cone with a pipe defcending 
• from it, through which liquors are 
poured into vefiels ; a pipe or paf- 
inge of communicarion. 

FUR, fur', f. Skin with foft hair 
• vvitn which garments are lined for 
warmth ; foft hair cf brails found 
in cold countries, hair in general; 
any inoifture exhaled to fuch a de¬ 
gree as that the remainder Hicks in 
the part. 

To. FUR, fur', v. a. To line or cover 
with {kins that have foft hair; to 
cover with foft matter. 

FUR-WROUGHT, fur'-rat. a. Made 
of fur. 

FURACIOUS, fu-ri'-ihis. a. Thiev- 
iih. 

FURACITY, fu-iasVl-ty. f. Difpo- 
fiiion to theft. 

FURBELOW, fur'-be-lo. f. Furor 
fringe fewed on the lower part of 
the garment; an ornament of drefs. 

To FURBELOW, fur'-be-lo. v. a. 
To adorn with ornamental appen¬ 
dages. 

To FURBISH, f&r'-blfh. v a. To 
burniih, to poliih, to rub up. 

FURBISHER, ffir'-biih-fir. f. One 
who polifhes any thing. 

FURCATION, f&r-kSMhfin. f. Fork- 
inefs, the Hate of ihooting two ways 
likp.th, blades of a fork. 

FFTRFUR, fiw’-fur. f. Huik or chaff, 
jfcurf or dandriff. 

JRFURACEOUS, fiir-fu-ra'-ihus. 
p/Hviikv branny, fcaly. 

fu'-ryus a. Mad, phre-, 
static; ‘raging, tranfported bypaf- 
•fion beyond reafon. 

•FURIOUSLY, fii'-ryuf-ly. ad. Mad- 
.ly, violently, vehemently. 
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FtfklOUSNESS, 

Frenzy, madnefs, transport of p«£- 
fion. 

To FURL, f&r'l. v.a. To draw up, to* 
co nt raft. 

FURLONG, f&r'-l6ng. f. A mea* 
fure of length, the eighth part of 
mile. 

FURLOUGH, f&r'-ld. f. A tempo¬ 
rary difrnillion from military Ser¬ 
vice ; leave cf abfence to a foldier 
for a limited r.me 

FURMENTY, fur'-m£n-t^. f. Food 
made by boiling wheat in milk. 

FURNACE, fur'-nis. f. An inclofed 
fireplace. 

To FURNISH, fur'-nllh. v. a. To 
fupply with what is necefiary; to fit 
up; toequip; 10 de.-orate, to acorn. 

FURNISHER, f&r' nllh-ur. f. One 
who fupplies or tits out. 

FURNITURE, fur'-ui-tlhfir. f. 
Moveables, goods put in a houle 
fur ufe or ornament; appendages ; 
equipage, embellilhments, decora¬ 
tions. 

FURRIER, fut'-yer. f. A dealer in 
furs. 

FURROW, fur' rb. f. A fmall trench 
made by the plough for the reception, 
of feed; any long trench O'- hollow. 

FURROW-WEED, tfi ' rb we'd f. 
A weed that grows in furrowed land. 

To FURROW, fur'-ro. v. a. To cut 
in furrows; to divid^in long hol¬ 
lows; to make by cutting. 

FURRY, fui'- rf. a. Covered with fur, 
dreffed in fur; ronfiiling of fur. 

FURTHER, flir'-th^r. a. Forth, 
Further., Furthest. At a 
great diiiance ; beyond this. 

FURTHER, fitr'-thir. ad. To* 
greater diiiance. 

To FUR THER, fhr'-thcr. v. a. To 
put onward, to forward, to promote, 
to dlfift. - 

FURTHERANCE, fV-thir-Infe. f. 
Promotion; advance/ijent,*elp, 

FURTHERi’.R, f&r'-th<L-ur. f. Pro¬ 
moter, advancer. 

FURTHERMORE, fur'-thir-jn&re. 
ad. Moreover, beiides. 

FURTIVE, f&r'-tiv. a. Stolen, got¬ 
ten by theft. 
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ifajRWJCLE, fu'-rinkl. f. A bile, 
an angry puftule. 

FURY, fu'-r^. f. Madnefs; rage, 
pafiion of anger; enthufiafm, ex¬ 
altation of fancy; a turbulent, ra¬ 
ging woman ; one of the iuferna. 

- deities, fuppofed to be employed in 
tormenting wicked fpirits in the 
other world. 

FURZE, fui'z. f. Gorfe, gofs. 

FURZY, fit.- y.y. a. Overgrown with 


a column; a ftrong fmell, as that'of 
a mouldy barrel. 

FUSTIAN, fuF-tfhan. f. A kind of 
cloth made of linen and cotton; a 
high fweliing kind of vvriJvrg made 
up of heterogeneous-’parCs, 1 bom- 
baft. 

FUS'j IAN, fusj^ifhan. a. Made of 
fuftian; fweUuig, unnaturally pom¬ 
pous, ridic'flouily tumid. 

FUSTlCIv/fus'-tlb. f. A fort of wood 


furze, full of gorfh 

FUSC ATI ON, iuf-ki'-ftiun. f. The 
aft of darkening. 

■To FUSE, fti'ze. v. a. To melt, to 
put into fufion. 

To FUSE, fu ze. v. n. To be melted. 
• FUSEE, fu-zc'. f. 1’he cone round 


brought fro,-., the Welt ladies. 

To FUSTIG ATE, fits'-ti-gate. v.a. 

To bent with a (bck. 
FUST1LAR1AN, ffif-;y-lu'-ry.\n. f. 

low fellow, a flinkard. 

FU NT! NESS, fits'-ty'-nis. f. Mouldi- 
nels. Sink. 


which is wound the chord or chain FUS i'Y, ftis'-ry. a. Smelling mouldy, 
of a clock or watch; a firelock, a FU FILE, fu'-til. a. Talkative, lo- 


fasall neat mufquet; Fufee of a quaci.vas; trifling, worthlcfi. 
bomb or granado (hell, is that FU i tLlTY, fu tii'-l-ty. f. Talka- 
which makes the whole pow'der or tiveuefs, loquacity ; trifiingnefs, 

.compofition in the (hell take fire, to want of weight, want of lbliJity. 

do the defigned execution. FUTTOCKs, fiu'-tuks. f. The lcvv- 

FUSI13LE, fti'-sibl. a. Capable of er timbers that hold the ihip toge- 
being melted. ther. 

FUSIBILITY, fu-fy-bll'-I-ty'. f. Ca- FUiURE, fii'-tfhur. a. That which 
pacity of being melted, quality of will he hereafter, to come, 
growing liquid bv heat. FUTURE,fti'-tflnir. f. Timctocome. 

FUSIL, fu'-sll. a. Capable of being FUTLTRELY, /ii'-tftuV-ly'. ad. In 
melted, liquifiable by heat; running time ro come. 

by the force of heat. FU fURlTiON, fii-rfho-rlih'-un. f. 

FUSIL, fu-zc f . f. A firelock, a fniall 'l'hu fi.ue of being to be. 

neat mufquet; in heraldry, fome- FUTURITY, fe-t{ho'-ri-ty r . f. Time 
thing like a fpindle. to come; events to come; the ftate 

FUSILIER, tu zli-le'r. f. A foldier of being to be, futurition. 

armed with a fufil. To FUZZ, fir/.', v. n. To fly out in 

FUSION, fu'-zhun. f. The aft of fmall particles. 

melting; the ft.-.te of being melted: FUZZBALL, fiiz'-bill. f. A kind of 

FUSS, fits', f. A tumult, a buftle. A fungus, which, when prefled, burfts 

Jow ca.nt word. and (batters dull in the eyes. 

FUST, full', f. The trunk or body of FY, fv'. iuterj. 1 
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C GABARDINE, gillVar-de'n. f. A 
J coarfe frock. \ 

To GABBLE, gab'l. v. n. To make 
an inarticulate nolfe; to prate loud¬ 
ly without meaning. 

GABBLE, gab'I. f. Inarticulate nt-ife 
like that of brute animals; loud talk 
without meaning. 

G ABBLER, g&b'-lfir. f. A prater, a 
■ chattering fellow. 


GABEL, ga'bl. f. .An e::cife, a tax. 

GABION, ga'-bvun. f. A wicker 
ha fleet which is filled with earth to 
make a fortification or iutrench- 

im'iit. 

GABLE, ga'bl. f. The floping roof 
or a building. 

GAD, gid'.* f. A wedge or ingot of 
lie'*! ; a ilile or graver. 

To GAD, gad', v. n. To ramble 
about without anv fettled purpofe. 

GA NDER, gad'-dur. f. A rambler, 
one that runs much> abroad without 
luifinefs. t 


GADDINGLY, gad'-ding-Jy. ad. In 
a ram'-iintr manner. 

GADFLY, gad'-lly. f. A fly that 
when he ilings the cattle makes 
them gnd or run madly about. 

GAFF, gif', f. A harpoon or large 
h.'ok. 


GAFFER, gaP-fur. f. A word of re- 
fpeilt, now obfolete. 

GAi^FLES, gaf'iz. f- Artificial fpurs 
upon cocks; a level contrivance to 
bend crofs-bows. 


To Gb,Dv gig'- v - D * To flop the 
■■-.nouth. * 

G/)G, gag', f. Something put into 
|he mouth to hinder fpeech or eat- 


f?. ^^'g-Vje. f. A pledge, a pawn, 
sfcij'fifi i’ou*. 

X^GAGE, ga'je. v. a. To depone 
_-as a wager, to impawn ; to meartire, 
to take the contents of any veil'd of 
liquids. 


To GAGGLE, gag'l. v.n. To make 

noife like a goofe. 

GAIETY, ga' i-ty. f. SeeGAYETr. 

GAILY, ga'-ly. ad. Airily, cheer-, 
fully; fplencidly, pomcoufiy. 

GAIN, ga'ne. f. Profit, advantage; 
intereft, lucrative views; overplus 
in a comparative computation. 

To GAIN, ga'ne. v. a. To obtain as 
profit or advantage; to have'the 
overplus in comparative computa¬ 
tion ; to obtain, to procure; to win; 
to draw into any iutereft or party; 
to reach, to attain ; To gain over, 
to draw to another party or in ce¬ 
re ft. 

To GAIN, gi'ne. v. n. To '•ncroach, 
to come forward by degrees ; to get 
round, to prevail againft* to obtain 
influence with. 

GAINER, gi'n-fir. f. One who re¬ 
ceives profit or advantage. 

GAINFUL, ga'n-ful. a. Advantage¬ 
ous, profitable ; lucrative, produc¬ 
tive of money. 

GAINFULLY, gA'n-fuI-y. ad. Pro¬ 
fitably, advantageoufly. 

GAINFULNESS, ga'n-ful-nis. f. 
Lucrativenefs. 

GAINGIVING, ga'n-glv-Ing. _ f. 
The fame as milgiving, a giving 
againft. 

GAINLESS, ga'n-Us. a. Unprofit¬ 
able. 

CAINLESSNESS, gi'n-lcf-nls. f. 

Unprofitcblenefs. 

IAINLY, ga'n-1^. ad. Handily, 
readily. 

To GAINSAY, gi'n-fl. v.a % To 
contradifl, to oppofe, to controvert 
with. 

GAINS AYER, gYn-fi-ir. f. Oppo¬ 
nent, adverfary. 

’GAINST, gen ft' prep. ForAGAiNST. 

GAIRISH, ga'-rilh. a. Gaudy, fhowy; 
extravagantly gay, fiigi)ty. 

3 G 2 GAI- 
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GAIRISHNESS, gi'-rllh-nls. f. 
Finery, flaunting gaudinefs; flighty 
or extravagant joy. 

OAIT, gi’te. f. March, walk; the 
manner and air of walking. 

GALAXY, gi'-Uk fy. f. The milky 
way. 

GALBANUM, gSl'-ba-n&m. f. A 
kind of gum. 

GALE, ga'le. f. A wind not tem- 
peftuous, yet flronger than a breeze. 

GALE AS, gal'-y&s. f. A heavy low- 
built veflel, with both fails and oars. 

GALEATED, gJISya-tld. a. Cover¬ 
ed as with a helmet; in botany, 
fuch plants as bear a flower refem- 

'*■ bling a helmet, as the monks-hood. 

GALIOT, gal'-yit. f. A little galley 
or fort of brigantine, built very flight 
and fit for chafe. 

GALL, ga'l. f. The bile, an animal 
juice remarkable for its fuppofed 
bitternefs; the part which contains 
the bile ; any thing extremely bit¬ 
ter; rancour, malignity; a flight 
hurt by fretting off the ficin; anger, 
bitternefi of mind. 

To GALL, ga'l. v.a. To hurt by fret¬ 
ting the fkin ; to impair, to wear 

r away; to teaze, to fret, to vex; to 
harafs, to mifehief. 

To GALL, ga'l. v. n. To fret. 

•GALLANT, gal'-lant. a. Gay, 
well dreffed; brave, high fpirited ; 
fine, noble, fpecious; inclined to 
courtfhip. 

GALLANT, gal-lant'. f. A gay, 
ijprightly, fplendid man ; one who 

, carefles women to debauch them ; a 
wooer, one who courts a woman for 
marriage. 

GALLANTLY, gil'-h’mt-l^. ad. 
Gayly, fplendidly; bravely, nobly, 
generoufly. 

GALLANTRY, gil'-ten-tr*. f. 
Splendour of appearance, Ihow; 
bravery, generofity ; courtfliip, re¬ 
fined addrefs to women; vicious 
love, lewdnefs. 

GALLEON, gal-l&'n. f. A large (hip 
of four or five decks, in ufe only 
among the Spaniards. 

GALLERY, f. A kind of 

walk along the floor of a hoafe, in- 
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to which the doors of the apartments 
open; the upper feats in a church; 
the feats in a playhoufe above the 
pit, in which the meaner people fit. 

GALLEY, g&l’-ty. f. A -driven 
with oars. 

GALLEY-SLAVE, gil'-N-fiave. ft 
A man condemned for foine crime 
to row in th^ gallies. 

GALLIARQ% gal'-lyard. f. A gay, 
briik, lively man ; a fine fellow; an 
adlive, nimble, fpricely dance. 

GALL1AR.D1SE, gal'-Jyar-dize. f. 
Merriment, exuberant gaiety. 

GALLICISM, gal'-’y-sizm. f. A 
mode ■ of fpeech peculiar to the 
French language. 

GALLIGASKINS, gal-ly-gas'-kins. 

. f. Large open hofe. 

GALL1MATIA, gal-iy-uuV-(ha. f. 
Nonfenfe, talk without meaning. 

GALLIMAUFRY, gal-Iy-ma'-fry. f. 
A hochpoch, or hafli of feveral forts 
of broken meat, a medley; any in- 
confident or ridiculous medley. 

GALLIOT, gal'-lyut. f. Afnjaii fwift 
galley. 

GALLIPOT, gil'-ty-pic. f. A pot 
painted and glazed. 

GALLON, gal'-lun. f. A liquid mea- 
fure of four quarts. 

GALLOON, gal-16'n. f. A kind of 
clofe lace, made of gold or filver, 
or of filk alone. 

To GALLOP, gal'-lup. v. n. To 
move forward by leaps, fo that all 
the feet are off the ground at once; 
to ride at the pace which is per¬ 
formed by leaps; to move very 
faft. 

GALLOP, gal'-lup. f. The motion 
of a horie when he runs at full 
foeed. 

GALLOPER, gai'-lip-ur. f. A horfe 
that gallops; a man tha F rid-s faft. 

GALLO WAY. gal'-l&i_s' i.' fi. A ho. fi. 
not more than fourteen hands high, 
much ufed in the north. 

To GALLOW, .v.a, Tw; 

rify, to frig'ht. - "A . 

GALLOWGL ASSES, gate.-V^- 
fez. f. Soldiers among the irifl. 

GALLOWS, gal'-lfis. f. Beam laid 
over two polls, on which malefac¬ 
tors 
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jors are hanged ; a wretch that de- 
ferves the gallows. 

GALLOWTREE,g£l'-16-trS. f. The 
tree of terrour; the gallows. 
GAMJM-DE, gamba'de. 1 f. Spat- 
GAMBADO, gam-b&'-do. J ter- 
daflies. 

GAMBLER, gam^-blur. f. A knave 
whofe pradlice it is m invite the un¬ 
wary to game, and cheat them. 

GAMBOLGE, gam-bojc. f. A con¬ 
creted vegetable juice, partly of 
a gummy, partly ofarefinous nature 
To GAMBOL, gdm'-bil. v. n. To 
dance, to fitip, to friik. 

GAMBOL, yam'-bul. f. A fltip, a 
leap for joy; a frolick, a wild 
prank. 

GAMBREL, gam'-rll. f. The hind 
leg of a horfe. 

GAME, ga'me. f. Sport of any kind; 
jelt, oppofcd to earned; infolent 
merriment, fportive infult; a Angle 
match at play; field fports, as the 
chafe; animals purfued in the field ; 
folemn tontetts exhibited as fpec- 
tades to the people. 

To GAME, gd'me. v. n. To play at 
any fport; to play wantonly and ex¬ 
travagantly for money. 
GAMECOCK, ga'ipe-kok. f. Acock 
bred 10 fight. | 

GAMEKGG, g.Yme-eg. f. An egg 
from which fighting cocks are bred. 
GAMEKEEPER, ga'me-kep-ir. f. 
A pcrfon who looks after game, 
and fees it is not dedroyed. 
GAMESOME, gu'me-liim. a. Fro- 
lickfome, gay, fportive. 

GAMESOMENESS, ga'rns-fum-nfs. 

f. Sportivenefs, merriment. 
GAMEoOMELY, ga'me-fum-ty. ad. 
^lerrily. 

GAMESTER, gl'mf-tur. f. One who 
is,vi«3oufly addidlcd to play; one 
divho ‘i~ engaged at play; a merry 
, frolickfome pcrfon ; a proditrAe. 
.JAMMER, g&m'-snir. i. Ihe com- 
‘ } - ellation of a woman correfponding 
. „ .'•'Gaffer. 

fe.>?MON, g&m'-m&n. f. The but- 
L Aock of a hog faired and dried ; a 
term at back-gamtnon which de¬ 
notes winning the game. 
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GAMUT, glm'-it. f. Tie fed* rf 
mufical notes. 

’GAN, gan'. for Began, * from ’Gins 
for Begin. 

GANDER, gin'-dur. f. The male of 
the goofe. 

To GANG, ging'. v.n. Togo,*# 
walk: an old word not now ufed, 
except ludicruufly. 

GANG, ging'. f. An umber hang¬ 
ing together, a troop, a company, a 
tribe. 

GANGLION, ging'-glyun. f. A tu¬ 
mour in the tendinous and nervous 
parts. 

To ^ GANGRENATE, ging'-gr«- 
nite. v.a. To produce a gangrene; 
to mortify. i 

GANGRENE, gan'-gr£n. f. A mor- 
tification, a lloppage of circplatiott- 
followed by putrefaction. <■ „ 

To GANGRENE, gin'-grSn. v. 4 . 
To corrupt to mortification. 

GANGRENOUS, gin'-gr^-nfis. a. 
Mortified, producing or betoken* 
ing mortification. -% 

GANGWAY, ging'-wa. f. In 
fhip, the feveral ways or pailages. 
from one part of it to the other. 

GANGWEEK, ging'-wek. f. Roga. 
tion week. 

GANTELOPE, gint'-Ifip. 7 f. A mi- 

GANTLET, gint'-Ht. J litary 
punilhment in which the criming 
running between the ranks receives 
a l;,(h from each man. 

GANZA, gan'-za. f. A kind Of wild 
goofe. 

GAOL, ja'le. f. A prifon, a place of 
confinement 

To GAOL, ja'Ie. v.a. To imprifon j 
to commit to gaol. 

GAOLDELIVERY, j£"le-d&-livV 
ur#. f. The judicial proccfs which, 
by condemnation or acquittal aft 
perfons confined, evacuates the pri* 
ion. 

GAOLER, ji'le-ur. f. Keeper of a 
prifon, he to whofe care the prifon- 
ers are committed. 

GAP, g£p*. f. An opening in a bro¬ 
ken fence; a bench; a hole, a de¬ 
ficiency; any interftice, a vacuity. . 
GAP-TOOTHED, g£p'-t 6 tht. a. 

Having 
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Having mterftices between th 
teeth. 

To GAPE/g&'p. v. n. To open th 
mouth wide, toydwn; to open th 
mouth for food, as a young bird ; ti 
defire earneftly, to crave; to open 
jvln fiffures or holes; to ilare with 
bope or expedition ; to itnre with 
i wonder ; to flare irreverently. ‘ 

' .CAPER, g&'-pur. 1. One who opens 
his mouth; one who flares fooliihly 
one who b-ngs cr craves. 

, GARB, gtVrb. f. Drefs, cloaths ; 
fafhiun of drefs; exteriour appear- 
ar.ee. 

GARBAGE, gA'r-bldzh. f. The 
bowels, the offal. 

GARBEL, ga'r-bil. f. A plank next 
the keel of a lhip. 

. GARHIDGE, ga'r-bldzh. f. Cor- 
rupred from Garbage. 
GARBiSII, gar'-biih. f. A corruption 
from Garcare. 

To GARBLE, gA'rbl. v. a. To fift, 
/•• to part, to leparate the good from 
the bad. 

GARBLER, ga'r-blur. f. He win 
feparates one part from another. 
GARBOIL, ga’r-boil. f. Diforder, 

• tumult, uproar. 

GARD, ga'rd. f. Wardship, care, 
cuflody. 

GARDEN. g;Vr-din. f. A piece of 
ground inclrfed and cultivated, 
planted with herbs or fruits ; a 
place particularly fruitful or de¬ 
lightful ; Garden is often ufed in 
competition, belonging to a gar¬ 
den. 

GARDEN-WARE, ga'r-din-ware. f. 

The produce cf gardens. 
GARDENER, gsi'rd-nur. f. He that 
attend> or cultivates gardens. 
.■GARDENING, gA'rd-nlng. f. The 
; ad of cultivating or planning gar- 

G A R f SM, g’t’r-ga-rlzm. f. A 
•' liquid ftrm of medicine to walh the 
' shouth with. 

To GARGARIZE, ga'r-ga-rize. v.a. 
rgTb walh the mouth with medicated 
* "liquors. 

ToGARGLE, gA'rgl. v.a. To walh 
the thfoafAvith fome liquor not fuf- 
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fend immediately to defeend ; to 
warble, to play in the throat. 
GARGLE, ga'rgl. f. A liquor with 
which the throat is wafhed. 
GARLAND, gA'r-land. {^"A^vreath 
of branches or flowers. * * 

GARLICK, ga'r- Ik. f. A plant. 
GARLIC.KE ATIilR, giVill: -C'-tur. 
f. A mean follow. 

GARMENTy' g.Vr-mcnt. f. Any 
thing by which the body is covered. 
GARNER, ga'r-nur. f. A place in 
which threlhed grain is ftored up. 
To GARNER, ga'r-nur. v. a. To 
ftore as in garners. 

GARNET, ga'r-nk. f. A gem. 

To GARNISH, ga'r-niih. v. a. To 
decorate with ornamental appen¬ 
dages; to embellifli a difh with 
fomething laid round it; to fit with 
fetters. 

GARNISH, g’/r-nlfli. f. Ornament, 
decoration, embellishment; tilings 
ftrewed round a difh; in gaols, let- 

GARNTSHMENT,gA'r-nilh-mcnt. f. 

Ornament, embeliiihment. 
GARNITURE, gA'r-nl-tlhur. f. Fur¬ 
niture, ornament. 

GARRAN, gir'-run. f. A final! 

horfe, a hobby,.a wretched horfe. 
GARRE'tf, gar'-iit. f. A room on the 
higbeil floor of the !u ufe. 
GARRETEER, gar-n't-icr. f. An 
inhabitant of n garret. 

GARRISON, pa''-rl-lun. f. Soldiers 
placed in a fortified town or radio 
to defend it; fortified place ito: ed 
with foltiiers. 

To GARRISON, gar'-rl-fun. v. a. 

To fecure bv fortiefles. 
GARRULITY, gir-ru'-ll-ty. f. In¬ 
continence of tongue; talltative- 
nefs. 

ARRULOUS, gir'-rti-lus. rat¬ 
tling, talkative. „ ><*" f ' 

3 ARTER, ga'r-tur. f. A firing on 
ribband by which the flocking is' 
held upon the leg; the mark.of 
order of the garter, the highufl *\ . 
derofEnglifhknighthood; the^Je^fA 
cipal king at arms. 

'o GARTER, gi'r-tur. v.a. To, 
bind with a garter. 

GARTH, 



(TARTH, gertb. f. .The bulk of the 
body meafured by the girdle. 

GAS, gis'. f. A fpirit not capable of 
being coagulated. 

GASCONADE, gaf-ko-nade. f. A 
b«*ft,*a bravado. 

To GASH, gafh'. »v.a. To cut deep, 
fo as to make a gaping wound. 

GASH, g:\fli'. f. A deep and wide 
wound ; the mark of a wound. 

GASKINS, giW-kiaz. f. Wide hofe, 
wide breeches. 

To GASP, gafp'. v. n. To open the 
mouth wide to catch breath; to 
emit breath by opening the mouth 
convulfively; to long for.. 

GASP, gAfp'. i. The act of opening 
the mouth w> catch breath; the 
fhort catch of the breath in the Jail 
agonA-s. 

To CAST, gAit'. v. a. To make 
agnail, to fright, to ihock. 

GASTkICK, gas'-trik. a. Belong¬ 
ing to the be iy. 

G ASTROTOV Y, gAf-tuV-o-m£. f. 
The adl of cutting open the belly. 

GAT, gat'. The preterite of Get. 

GATE, ga'te. f. The door of a city, 

a cable, palace, or large building; 
a frame of timber upon hinges to 
give a p-jfl-'gcinro^nclofed grounds. 

GATKVZ1N, ga'te-ven. f. heVena 
IN.ruu ; the great vein which con¬ 
veys the blood to the liver. 

GATEWAY, ga’te-wa. f. A way 
ihrotigh g.iTs of Inch-fed grounds. 

To GATHER, gath'-ur. v. a. To 
colled, to bijijg into one place; to 
pick up, to glean, to pluck; to 
ctop; to aiumble; to heap up, to 
accumulate; to colled! charitable 
contributions ; to bring into one 
Body or interefl; to pucker needle¬ 
work. 

To GATHER, gath'-ur. v. n. To 

. , ,-i/e’cTiA'‘n(ed ; to grow larger by 
the accretion of f:mi 1 ar matter; to 

A ailembie ; to generate pus or mat¬ 
ter. 

GATHER, gath'-fir. f. Pucker, cloth 
together in wrinkles. 

Ci A f HERER, gfuh'-Ar-riir. f. One 
that gathers, a colle&or; one that 
gets in a crop of any kind. 


GATHERING, githAirfng.E*™ 
ledtion of charitable contribnitiwi 

GAUDE, ga'd. f. An brnai&e4$|p 
fine thing. ■ 

To GAUDE, gi'd. v. n. To exult, 
to rejoice at any thing. •* 

GAUDERY, g4'-der~y. f. Finery, 
oftentatious luxury of drefs. 

GAUDILY, ga'-di-iy. ad. ShowHy. 

GAUDINESS, ga'-dy-nls. f. Show* 
incis, rinfel appearance. 

GAUDY, ga'-d^. a. Showy, Iplett* 
did, ollentatioully fine. 

GAUDY, gd'-dy. f. A feaft, a fef- 
tival. 

GAVE, ga've. The preterite of Give. , 

GAVEL, gav'-ji. f. A provincial 
word for ground. 

GAVELKIND, giv'-II-Mnd. f. In 
law, a cuftom whereby the lands of 
the father are equally divided at hi* 
death among all his Ions. 

To GAUGE, ga'je v. a. To meafure 
with refpect to the contents of a 
ve/iel; to meafure with regard to 
any proportion. 

GAUGE, ga'je. f. A meafure, a 
ilandard. 

GAUGER, ga'-jur. f. One whofe bu- 
iinefs is to meafure veifels or quan¬ 
tities. 

GAUNT, gilnt'. a. Thin, Bender, 
lean, meagre. 

GAUNTLY, gant'-ly-. ad. Leanly, 
flenderly, meagerly. 

GAUNTLET, gAnt'-Ht. f. An iron 
glove ufed for defence, and thrown 
down in challenges. . 

GAUZE, ga'z. f. A kind of thin 
tranlparent filk. 

GAWK, gait. f. A cuckow, a foolilh 
fellow. 

G AUNTREE, gu'n-tre, f. A wooden, 
frame on which beer-calks are fet 
when tunned. 

GAY, ga'. a. Airy, chearful, merry, 
frolick; fine, Ihovvy. 

GAYETY, ga-i-ty. f. Chearfulnefs, 

| airinefs, merriment; adts of juve¬ 
nile pleafure; finery. Blow. 

GAYLY, ga'-iy. ad. Merrily, cheep* 
fully, Ihowily. 

GAYNESS, ga'-nxs. f. Gayetjy 
finery. 

Tor 
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:,.|Gi'jGr&Zi£, glWvih.- Ter took in- 
and earn eft ly, to look with 
^^l^ftgeraefs*. 

fin'ZE, gi'ze f. Intent regard, look 
of eagernefs or wonder, fixed look; 
*’ 4he objeft gazed on. 
f^AZER, gd'-zir. f. *He that gazes, 
one^that looks intently with eager- 
nefs or admiration. 

GAZEFUL, g&'ze-ful. a. Looking 
r't intently. 

#AZEHoUND, ga'ze-hound. f. A 
abound that purfues not by the feent,' 
but by the eye. 

.GAZETTE, gd zet*. f. A paper of 
news, a paper of publick intelli¬ 
gence. 

GAZETTEER, giz-£t-tS'r. f. A 

* writer of news. 

GAZING&TOCK, gr-zing-ftok. f. 
.* A perfon gazed at with fcarn or ab¬ 
horrence. 

GAZON, gd-z&'n. f. In fortifica¬ 
tion, pieces of frelh earth covered 
' with grafs, cut in form of a wedge. 
GEAR, ge'r. f. Furniture, accoutre¬ 
ments, drefs, habit, ornaments; the 
traces by which horfes or oxen draw; 
fluff. 

GEE, j£'. A term uled by waggoners 
to their horfes, when they -would 
have them go fafter. 

GEESE, gc's. The plural of Goose. 
GELABLE, jd'-libl. a. What may 
be congealed. 

GELATINE, jdl'-i-tlne. 1 
GELATINOUS, jS-lit'-in-is. J 
Formed into a jelly. 

To GELD, gdld'. v. a. preter. 
Gelded or Gelt, part. pafl*. 
Gelded or Gelt. To caftrate, 
to deprive of the power of genera¬ 
tion ; to deprive of any effential 
part. 

GELDER, gild'-ur. f. One that per 

• * forms the aft of caftration. 
GELDER-ROSE, c^l'-dir-r&'ze. f. 

A plant 

GELDING, gtl'-dlng. f. Any ani¬ 
mal caftrated, particularly a horfe, 
GELID, jii'-Id. a. Extremely chid. 
GELIDITV, je-Hd’-i-ty. f. Extreme 
. cold. . * v 

&EL1DNE9S, jai'-ld-tOs; f. Extreme 
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GELLY, jil'-ty. f. Any vlfcons boefy, 
vifeidity, glue, gluey fubftance. 

GELT, gelt', part. paff. of Geld. 

GEM, j6m\ f. A jewel, a precious 
ftone of whatever kind ; * the firft 
bud. ' ' 

To GEM, jetn'. jv. a. To adorn as 
with jewels or .ends. 

To GEM, j£m\ v. n. To put forth 
the firfl buds. 

GEMELLI PAROUS, jc'-tncl-Hp''- 
pi-rfis. a. Bearing twin£ 

To GEMINATE, jem'-m^-nate. v.a. 
To double. 

GEMINATION, jem-m^-na'-fhun. 
f. Repetition, reduplication. 

GEMINY, f. Twins, a 

pair, a brace. 

GEMINOUS, jdm'-my-n&s. a. 
Double. . 

GEMMAR, jem'-mar. a. Pertainicg 
to gems or jewels. 

GEMMEOUS, jom'-m^us. a. Tend- 
ing to jems ; refembling gems. 

GENDER, jin'-dir. f. A kind, a 
fort, a fex; a dillinftion "of nouns in 
grammar. 

To ;GENDER, j£n'-dur. v. a. To 
beget; to produce, to caufe. 

To GENDER, jen'-dur. v. n. To 
copulate, to br^ed. 

GENEALOGICAL, jen'-S-i-Iodzh"- 
I-kal. a. Pertaining to defeents or 
families. 

GENEALOGIST, jin-S-il'-o glft. f. 
He who traces defeents. 

GENEALOGY, jen-£ 4l’-6-j>'. f. 
Hiftory of the iucceffion of fami¬ 
lies. 

GENERABLE, jen'-e-rabl. a. That 
may be produced or begotten. 

GENERAL, jen'-6-ril. a. Compre¬ 
hending many fpecies or individu¬ 
als, not fpccial; lax in fignification, 
not reftrairted to any fpeci'aLar, par¬ 
ticular import; not-fwfirained by 
narrow Or diftinftive limitations; 
relating to a whole clafs or body uf 
men; p.ublick, compridng '^ tV ’e 
whole; extehfive; though nrr ^-'■ , . 
verfal; common, ufual. * 

GENERAL, jAn'-A-rdl. f. Tka- 
*-whole, the totality; the publick. 
£he intereft of the whole; the vol- 
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• f gar; one that has the command over 

an army. 

GENERA! JSSIMO,j<ln-£-r5-lL'-#- 
mo. f. The fupreme commander. 

GENERALITY, jcn-6-r;U'-i-t^. f. 
The flate of being general; the 
main body, the^bulk. 

GENERALLY, }in'-£-r&l-Jx ad : . In 
general, without fpecification or ex¬ 
ception ; extenfively, though not 
uuiverfaily, commonly, frequently, 
in the jmain, without minute de¬ 
tail. 

GENERALNESS, jea'-e-rJl nis. f. 
Wide extent, though fhort of uni- 
vcrfality, frequency, compionnete.. 

GENERALTY, j^n'-e-nil'-ty. f. The 
whole, the greater part. 

Gi.'.NERAN i', jen'-e-rtint. ,f. The 
begetting or productive power. 

To GENERATE, jen'-e-iitte. v. a. 
To beget, to propagate; to caufe, 
to produce. 

GENERATION, jc’n-e-r.V -{him. f. 
The ail of begetting or producing; 
a family, a race; progeny, ofl'-pring; 
a fingle fucceflion, an age. 

GENERATIVE, jen'-e-ri-tiv. a. 
Having the power of propagation ; 
proiifick, having the power of pro¬ 
duction, fruitful. 

C, ENE R ATOR, j eV-e -1 A- 1 g r. f. The 
power which begets, cauft%, or pro¬ 
duces. 


GENERICAL, ji-ner'-i-kal. ) a 
GENE RICK, je-nec'-rik. J 
That which -cornprebends the ge¬ 
nus, or diitingudhcs from another 


genus. 


GENERIC ALLY, jc-nir'-rl-HU'-. 
ad. With regard to the genus, 
though not the fpecies. 

GENEROSITY, j£n-e-r6s'-Lty. A 
The quality of being generous, 
magnanimity, liberality. 

GENEROUS, jen' <*-rus. a. Not of 
mean’ birth, of good extraction ; 
noble of mind, magnanimous, op'* 
of heart; liberal, munificent; ftrong, 
vigorous. 

GENEROUSLY, jSn'-S-ruf-lJ'. ad. 
.Not meanly with regard to birth ; 
magnanimoufly, nobly, literally, 
munificently. 
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GENEROUSNESS, #n'-£-r£s^»t$$ 
The quality of being generous, V 

GENESIS, jen'-i-sls. f. Generation^ 
the fir if book of Motes, which treat!' 
of the product ion of the world, " N 

GENET, jcn'-nlt. f. A fmall well; 
proportioned Spanifh horfe. A 

G EN ETHLIA C AL, ge'-ndtll-ifell'- 
a-kal. a. Pertaining to nativities as 
calculated by aftrologers. 

GHNETHL LACKS, ^-nLh'-lf-Akn 
f. Thefcienceof calculating p@tiv»«. 
ties, or predicting the future events 
of life from the flats predominant 
at the birth. , 

GENETHLIATICK, ge-nitllAjL 
at"-ik. f. He who calculates nati¬ 
vities. 

GENEVA, je-ne'-vi. f. A diftille.d 
fpirituous water. 

CENTAL, je'-nyal. a. That which 1 
contributes to propagation ■; that 
which gives cheerfujnefs or fuppdrts 
life; natural, native. >■ 

GEN TALLY, je'-nydl-l*. ad. By 
genius, naturally; gayly, cheer¬ 
fully. 

GKNiCULATED, j^-nIk'-i-lA-tld. 
a. Knotted, jointed. 

G ENlcUL ATluN, jd'-nlk-u-ia*, 
chon, f Knottinefs. 

GRNJO, j£'-ny6. f. A man of a par- ' 
ticular turn of mind. 

GENITALS, jen'-l-tilz. f. Parts be¬ 
longing to generation. 

GENITING, jen'-ni-tln. f. An early 
apple gathered in June. 

GENITIVE, jcn'-i-tlv. a. In gram¬ 
mar, the name of a cafe. 

GENIUS, je'-nyus. f. The protect¬ 
ing or ruling power of men, places, 
or things; a man endowed with Air 
perjour faculties; mental power of 
faculties ; djfpofition of nature by 
which any one is qualified/or fome. 
peculiar employment; nature, dif-' 
pofition. • ■ 

GENTEEL, jtn-tf'l. a. Polite, ele* 
gant in behaviour, civil; graceful 
in mien. 

GENTEELLY, jin-tS'l-ty. ad. Ele¬ 
gantly, politely; gracefully, fiand- 
fomely, ■*. 

GENTEELNESS, jia-rf'Lttls. JC. 
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Elegance, gracefulnefs, politenefs; 
qualities befitting a man of rank. 

GENTIAN 1 , jen'-tfhan. f. Felwort 
or baldmony. 

GENTIANELLA, jin-tlhi-nil'-li. 
f. A kind of blue colour. 

GENTILE, jen’-tile. f. One of an 
uncovenanted nation, one who 
knows not the*true God. 

GENTILISM, j^n'-ti-Hzm. f. Hca- 
thenifm, paganifm. 

GENTILITIOUS, jen-ti-lhV-us. a. 
Endemial, peculiar to a nation; he¬ 
reditary. entailed on a familv. 

GENTILITY, jcn-tlM-ty. f. Good 
extraction ; elegante of behaviour, 
gracefulnefs of inieu ; gentry, the 
clafs of perfons well born ; pagan- 
ifm, heathenifm. 

GENTLE, jeut'l. a. Soft, mild, 
tame,peaceable; Toothing, pacifitk. 

GENTLEFOLK, j<Snt'l-fi>k. f. Per¬ 
fons diftinguilhed by their birth from 
the vulgar. 

GENTLEMAN, j£nt'l-m;\n. f. A 
man of birth, a man of extraction, 
though not noble; a man raifed 
above the vulgar by Iv.s character or 
poit; a term of complaifance; the 
Servant that waits about the perfon 
of a man of rank ; it is ufed of any 
man however hi"h. 

GENTLEMANLIKE, jent'l-* 

man-ltke. 

GENTLEMANLY, jCnt'l-m&n- ' a ‘ 

If- . 

Becoming a man of birth. 

GENTLENESS, jent'1-nls. f. Soft- 
nefs of manners, fweetnefs of dif- 
pofition, meeknefs. 

GKNTLESH1P, j£nt'l-fhip. f. Car¬ 
riage of a gentleman. 

GENTLEWOMAN, jint'l-wftm-An. 
f. A woman of birth above the 
vulgar, a woman well defeended; a 
woman who waits about the perfon 

’ of one of high rank; a v/ord of ci- 

- vilify or irony. 

GENTLY, j£nt'-l^. ad. Softly, 

" meekly, tenderly; foftly, without 
violence. 

GENTRY, j£n'-try. f. Clafs of pCo- 
pie above the vulgar; a term of ci¬ 
vility real or ironical. 
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GENUFLECTION, j£'-nfi-fl£kA 
fhun. f. The aft of bending the 
knee, adoration expreffed by bend¬ 
ing the knee. 

GENUINE, jen'-u-{n. a. Not fpu- 
rious. 

GENUINELY, iCn’-u-ln-lj 1 -. ad. 
Without adulteration, without fo¬ 
reign admixture, naturally. 

GENUINENESS, j£n'-iUn-ris. f. 
Freedom from any thing counter¬ 
feit, freedom from adulte.ation. 

GENUS, je'-nus. f. In fciencc, a 
clafs of being, comprehending un - 
der it many fpecics, as Quadruped is 
a Genus comprehending under it 
almoft all terreftriai beafts. 

GF.OCENTRICK, jd-u-f£n'-trik. a. 
Applied to a planet or orb having 
the earth for its centre, or the fame 
centre with the earth. 

GEODALSIA, jv-Ad'cf. That 
part of geometry which contains the 
doftrine or art of meafuring fur- 
faces, and finding the contents of 
all plane figures. 

GEGDEBTiCAL, je-5-d£t'-i-kal. a. 
Relating to the art of meafuring 
forfaces. 

GEOGRAPHER, jog'-gra-fl’r. f. 
One who defer^bes the earth ac¬ 
cording to the pofition of its differ¬ 
ent parts. 

G EOGRA PHIC AL, jc'-6 -griifM - 

kM. a. Relating to geography. 

GEOGRAPHICALLY, je' 6-graf"- 
{-kal-y. ad. In a geographical 
manner. 

GEOGRAPHY, jog'-gra-fy. f. Know¬ 
ledge of the earth. 

GEOLOGY, jc-ol'-o-jy. f. The doc¬ 
trine of the earth. 

GEOMANCER, je'o-man-fiir. f.‘ A 
fortuneteller, a carter of figures. 

GEOMANCY, jc'-6-min-fy. f. The 
aft of foretelling by figures. * 

GEOMANTICK, jC-&-min' tIk. a. 

* Pertaining to the art of carting fi¬ 
gures. 

GEOMETER, j£-crm'-£-tur.*f. On<j. 
fkilled in geometry, a geometri¬ 
cian. 

GEOMETRAL, jg-im'-l-tril. a. . 
Pertaining to geometry. 

geo: 
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CAL, je'-o-met"-1 
CK, je'-o-mct"- f a * 


Geometrical, 

tri-kid. 

GEOMETRICK, 

trill. 

Pertaining to geometry; prefcribed 
oPlaid doivn by geometry; difpoied 
according to geometry. 

G LOMETRICAi.LY, je'-o-met"- 
trf-kal-y. ad. According to the Jaws 
of geometry. 


G ROM ETRIC1AN, jc' 6 -mS-trllh"- 
;\n. f. • One Jkilled in geometry. 

To GEOMETRIZE, jc om'-c trize. 
v. n. To adl according to the laws 
of geometry. 

GEOMETRY, j<W-me-try. f. The 
Icience of quantity, e .tcniion, or 
magnitude abftradedly confidered. 

GEOPONiCAL, je 6 -p 6 n'-i-kal. a. 
Relating to agriculture. 

OKOPON1CKS, jc- 6 -p 6 n'-iks. f. 
'i’lie fcicnce of cultivating the 
ground, the dodrine of agricul¬ 
ture. 


GEORGE, jii'rje. f. A figure of St. 
George* on horfcback worn by the 
knights of the garter; a brown 
loaf. 


GEORGICK, ja'r-jlk. f. Some part 
of the fcience of hulbandry put in¬ 
to a pleafing drgfs, and fet off with 
all the beauties and embr lliihments 
of poetry. * 

GEORGICK, ji'r-jlk. a. Relating 
to the dodrine of agriculture. 

GEOTICK, je-ot'-ik. a. Belonging 
to the earth. 

GKRENT, je'-rent. a. Carrying, 
bearing. 

GERMAN, jer'-man. f. A firtt 
coufin. 

GERMAN, jer'-man. a. Related. 

LjERMANDER, jer'-mdn-diir. f. A 
plant. 

GERME, jerm'. f. Afproutorihoot. 

GERM1N, jer'-ml.i. f. A Ihooting 
or fprouting feed. 

To GERMINATE, jer'-ml-nite. 
v. nl To fprout, to Ihoot, to bud, 
pit forth. 

GERI l «lNATIOi s l, jer-ml-na'-flifin. 

--fT The ad of fprouting or (hooting; 
growth. • 

GERUND, jer'-rJtnd. f. Ia the La¬ 


tin grammar, a kind of verbal nenm, 
which governs cafes like a verb. 

G£ST, jell', f. A deed, dn adion, aa 
atchievement; lhow, reprefentation; 
the roll or journal of the feveral 
days, aiid ffages prefixed, in the pro¬ 
gress of kings. 

GESTATION, jef-t&'-fbin. f. The 
ad of bearing the young in the 
womb. 

To GESTICULATE, jeT-Uk'-i-lUte. 
v. n. To play antick tricks, to (hew 
piftures. - 

GESTICULATION, jef-tIM-11'- 
(hun. f. An tick tricks, various po£> 
tuies. 

GES TURE, jes'-t(hur. f. Adion or 
pntture expreffive of fentiraent; 
movement of the body. 

To GET, get', v.a. pret. I Got, an* 
ciently Gat, part. pa(T. Got or 
Gotten. To procure, to obtain; 
to b.get upon a female; to gain a 
profit; to earn, to gain by labour $ 
to receive as a price or reward; to 
procure to be; to prevail on, to in¬ 
duce; 'To get off', to fell or difpoie 
of by fame expedient. 

To GET, get', v. n. To arrive at 
any Rate or poffure by degrees with 
fome kind of labour, effort, or diffi¬ 
culty ; to find the way to; to move, 
to remove to; to have recourfe to; 
to go, to repair to; to be a gainer; 
to rective advantage by ; To get off> 
to cicape; To get over, to pals with¬ 
out being ltopped; To get up, to 
rile from repofe, to rife from a feat; 
To get in, to enter. 

GETTER, get'-tur. f. Ope who pro¬ 
cures or obtains; one who begets 
on a female. 

GETTING, get'-tlng. f. Ad of 
getting, acquifition; gain, profit. 

GEWGAW, gu'-gi. f. A ihowy trifle, 
a toy, a bauble. 

GEWGAW, gu'-ga. a. Splendidly 
trilling, Ihowy without value. 

GHASTFUL, gAft'-flil. a. Dreary, 
difmal, melancholy, fit for walking 
fpirits. 

GHASTLINESS, gdft'-ty-pls. f. 
Korrour of countenance, refem- ; 
blance of a ghoft, palenels. 
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GHASTLY, gift'-ty. a. Like a 
ghoil, having horrour in the coun¬ 
tenance; horrible, Ihocking, dread¬ 
ful. 

GHASTNESS, gfift'-nis. f. Ghaftli- 
nefs, horrour of look. 

GHERKIN, ger'-kln. f. A pickled 
cucumber. 

GHOST, gYft. f. The foul of man; 
ft fpirit appearing after death; to 
give up the Ghoft, to die, to yield 
up the fpirit into the hands of God; 
the third perfon in the adorable Tri¬ 
nity, called the Holy Ghott. 

GHOSTLINESS, go'ft-I£-nis. f. 
Spiritual tendency, quality having 
reference chiefly to the foul. 

GHOSTLY, gcVft-lf. a. Spiritual, 
relating to the foul, not carnal, not 
fecular ; having a charadter fiom 
religion, fpiritual. 

GIANT, jl'-int. f. A man of fize 
above the ordinary rate of men, a 
man unnaturally large. 

GIANTESS, jl'-An-tes. f. A fhe 
giant. 

GlANTLIKE,jl'-ant-likc. 7 a. Gi- 

GIANTLY, ji'-ant-ly. J gantick, 
vafl. 

GIANTSHIP, ji'-&nt-£hlp. f. Qua¬ 
lity or character of a giant. 

GIBBE, gib', f. Any old worn-out 
animal. 

ToGIBBER, glb'-bfir. v n. Toipeak 
inarticulately. 

GIBBERISH, gib'-bt-r-iih. f. Cant, 
the private language of rogues and 
gipfies, words without meaning. 

G1BBJ5T, jlb'-blt. f. Agallow's, the 
poft on which malefaftcrs are hang¬ 
ed, or on which their carcales are 
expofcd; any traverfe beams. 

To GIBBET, jlb'-blt. v. a. 'I’o hang 
or expofe on a gibbet; to hang on 
any thing going tranfverfe. 

pIBBOSITY, gjb-bos'-i-ty. f. Con¬ 
vexity, prominence, protuberance. 

GIBBOUS, gib'-bus. a. Convex, 
protuberant, fwelling into inequa¬ 
lities;- crookbacked. 

GIBBOUSNKSS, glb'-bhf-nls. . f. 
Convexity, prominence. 

GIBCAT, glb'-kat'. f. An old worn- : 


To GIBE, ji'be. v.n. To fneer, to 
join cenforioufnefs with contempt. 

To GIBE, ji'be. v. a. To feoff', to ri¬ 
dicule, to treat with fcorn, to lneer, 
to taunt. _ ' m 

GIBE, ji'be. f. Sneer, hint of con¬ 
tempt by word looks, feoff. 

GIBER, ji'-bur. f. A Iheerer, a fcof¬ 
fer, a taunter. 

GIB1NGLY, ji'-btng-ly. ad. Scorn¬ 
fully, contemptuoufly. 

GIBLETS, jib'-lns. f. The parts of 
a goofe which are cut oft' before it 
is roafted. 

GIDDILY, gid'-dy-ty. ad. With the 
head fe’eming to turn round : incon- 

•* ftantly, unfteadily; carelefly, heeu- 
lefly, negligently. 

GIDDINESS, gld'-dy-nls. f. The 
Hate of being giddy ; inconitancy, 
unfteadinefs; quick rotation, ina- 
b : lity to keen its place. 

GIDDY, gld'-df. a. Having in the 
head a whirl, or fenfation of circu¬ 
lar motion ; whirling ; ineon (Ianr, 
unfteadv, changeful; heedlefs, 
thoughtJefs, uncautious; intoxica¬ 
ted. 

GIDDYBRAINED, gld'-dy-brand, 
a. Carelefs, thoughtlefs. 

GIDD YH E AIDED, gi'd'-dy-hed - Id. 
a. Without rteadinefs or conitancy. 

GIDDYPACED, gid'-d^-pall. a. 
Moving without regularity. 

GIF. R-J£AGLE,ger'-rgl. f. An eagle' 
of a particular kind. 

GIFT, gift', f. A tiling given or be¬ 
llowed ; the adt of giving; offering ; 
power, faculty. 

GIFTED, glf'-cld. a. Given, bellow¬ 
ed ; endowed with extraordinary 
powers. . 

GIG, gig', f. Any thing that is whirl¬ 
ed round in play. 

GIGANTICK, ji-gan'-tlk. a. Suit¬ 
able to a giant, big, bulky, enor¬ 
mous. 

To GIGGLE, gig'l- v. n. Tc laugh 
idly, to titter. 

GIGGLER, glg'-lur. f. A laugher, 
3 . citterer. *' 

GIGLET, glg'-Ht. f. A wanton/a 
lafeivious girl. 

GIGQTj jig'-fit. f. The hip joint. . 

TV 
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‘To GILD, gild', v. a. pret. Gilded 
or Gilt. To walh over with gold; 
to adorn with luftre; to brighten, 
to illuminate. 

GILDER, gll'-dur. f. One wKo lays 
gold on the furface of any other 
body; a coin; from o-ne Hulling and 
rt.vpence to two (hillings. 

GILDING, gil'-dlng. V. Gold laid 
on any furface by way of ornament 

GILLS, g f !z'. f. The apertures at 
each lidii of a filh’s head; the (laps 
that hang below the beak of a fowl; 
the flelh under the chin. 

GILL, j 1T. f. A rr.cafurcr of liquids 
containing the fourth pare ef a pint; 
the appellation of a woman in ludi¬ 
crous language ; the name of a planr, 
round-ivy; malt liquor, medicated j 
with giound-ivy. 

GlLLisOUSE, jll'-hous. f. A houfe 
where trill is fold. 

GILLYFLOWER, jil'-N'-fiowr. f 
Corrupted from Ju i .yf lower. 

GILT, giit'- f. Golden lnow, gold 
Did on the furface of any matter. 

GILT, gilt'. The participle of Gi ld, 
which fee. 

GLvl, jim'. a. Neat, fpruce. An old 
word. 

G1MCRACK, jinjl-krak. f. A flight 
or trivial merhanifm. 

jGIM LKT, gim'-iit. f. A bdrer with 
a fcrew at its point. 

GIMP, gimp'- f- A kind of filk twift 
or lace. 

GIN, jin', f. A trap, a fnare ; a 
pump worked by fails; the fpirit 
drawn by dirtillation from juniper 
Leiries. 

GINGER, jln'-jur. f. An Indian 
^plant; the root of that plant. 

GINGERBREAD, jln'-jAr-br<§d. f. 
A kind of lweetmeat made of dough 
and flavoured with ginger. 

GINGERLY, jln'-jur-ly. ad. Cau- 
tioufly, nicely. 

GINGfJRNKSS, jln'-ji’tr-nis. f. Nice- 

nefs, tendernefs. 

GINGIVAL, jin'-jy-vil. a. Belong¬ 
ing to’the gums. 

To'GINGLE, jlng'-gl. v. n. To 

.^jitter a ftiarp clattering norfe ; to 

. make an affeflpd found in periods 
or cadence. 
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To GINGLE, jing'-gl. v. a. ‘ TV 
Ibake fo that a lharp fhrill clatter¬ 
ing noife fhould be made". 

GINGLE, jing'-gl. f. A ihrill re¬ 
founding noife; affe&ation in the 
found of periods. 

GINGLYMOID, glng'-l^-moid. a. 
Refembling a ginglymus, approach¬ 
ing to a ginglymus. 

GINGLYMUS, glng'-ly-mits. f. A 
mutual indenting of two bones into 
each other's cavity, of which the 
elbow is an inftance. 

GINNET, jln'-nec. f. A nag, a 
mule, a degenerated breed. 

GINSENG, jln'-leng. f. A root 
brought latelv into Europe; it is 
cordial and reiterative. 

GIPSY, jlp'-ty. f. A vagabond who 
pretends to tell fortunes; a re- 
proachful name for a dark com¬ 
plexion ; a name of flight reproach 
to a woman. 

GIRASOLE, ji'-rJ-fole. f. The herb 
turnfol; the opal ftone. 

To GIRD, g£rd’. v. a. pret.GiRDEB 
or Girt. To bind round ; to in¬ 
vert; to cover round as a garment; 
to inclofe, to incircle. 

To GIRD, gord'. v. ii. To break a. 
fcornful jeft, to gibe, to fneer. ■' 

GIRDER, gcr'-dur. f. Jn architec¬ 
ture, the largell piece of timber ia 
a floor. 

GIRDLE, gerd'l. f. Any thing drawn 
round the waifl, and tied or buck-, 
led; enclosure, circumference; a 
belt, the zodiack, a zone. 

To GIRDLE, gerd'l. v. a. To gird, 
to bind as with a girdle; to inclofe, 
to (hut in, to environ. 

GIRDLEBELT, g£rd'l~belt. f. The 
belt that incircles the waift. 

GIRDLER, gerd'-lur. f. A maker 
of girdles. 

GIRE, j'f're. f. A circle deferibed by 
any thing in motion, 

GIRL,gcr'l.f. A young woman or child. 

GIRLISH, ger'-lllh. a. Suiting a 
girl, youthful. 

GIRLISHLY, get'-llflt-l^. ad. In a. 
girlifh manner. 

GIRT, girt', part. pafl*. frOss^Ta'', 
Gird. See Q$rd. 
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To GIRT, gert'. v. a. ' To gird, to 
encompafs, to encircle. 

GIRTH,* gerth'. f. The band by 
which the faddle or burthen is fixed 
upon the horfe; the compafs mca- 
fured by the girdle/ 

To GIRTH, girth'. v.a. To bind 
with a girth. 

To GIVE, gfv'. v. a. preter. Gave, 
part. palT, Given. To b-ilow, to 
confer without any price or reward ; 
to pay as a price or reward, or in 
exchange; to grant, to allow; to 

, yield without refinance, to permit, 
to commilfion ; to exhibit, to ex- 
prefs; to exhibit as the produft of 
a calculation; to exhibit; to aciiiifl, 
to apply; to refign, to yield up; 
To give away, to alienate from one’s 
felf; To give back, to return, to 
reftore; To give the hand, to yield 
pre-eminence, as being fubordinate 
or inferior; To give over, to leave, 
to quit, to ceafe, to addict,'to at¬ 
tach, to conclude loft, to abandon ; 
To give out, to proclaim, to pub- 
lifh, to utter, to (how in fa lie ap¬ 
pearance; To give up, to refign, to 
quit, to yield, to abandon, to de¬ 
liver. 

To GIVE, giv\ v. n. To grow 
moift, to melt or foften, to thaw ; 
tqi.inove; to give in, to go back, to 
gite way; To give into, to adopt, 
to embrace ; To give off, to ceafe, 
to forbear; To give over, to ceafe, 
to adl no more; To give out, to 
publilh, to proclaim, to ceafe, to 
yield ; To give way', to yield, to 
make room for. 

GIVER, giv’-ir. f. One that gives, 
beftower, diftribucer, granter. 

GIVES, gi'vz. f. fetters, fhackles 
for the feet. 

GIZZARD, glSi'-zftrd. f. The ftrong 
mufculous ftomach of a fowl. 

GLABR1TY, gl&b'-rl-tj'. f. Smooth- 
nefs, baldnefs. 

GLACIAL, gla'-lhal. a. Icy, made 
of ice, frozen. 

To GLACIATE, glS'-Ihate. y. n. 
To turn into ice. 

GLACIATION, gli-fhl'-Ibin. f. 
The aft of taming Into ice, ice 

, fcrmcd, ‘ 


GLACIS, ghV-sIs. f. In foruficatfb.x, 
a Hoping bank. 

GLAD, glad', a. Cheerful, gay; 
pleated, elevated with joy ; pleaf- 
ing\ exhilarating ; expreffing glad- 
nefs. » • 

ToGLAD, glad', v.a. To make 
glad, to cheer, to exhilarate. 

To GLADDEN, giid'n. v.a. To ■ 
cheer, to delight, to make glad, to 
exhilarate. 

GL ADDER, glad'-dur. £. One tliat 
makes glad. The comparative de. 
gfec of G LAI). 

GLADE, gbi'de. f. A lawn or open¬ 
ing irj a wood. 

GLADfULNESS, glad'-ful-nis. f. 
|oy, gladuefs. . 

GLAD]A'EOR, gla-dya'-tur. f. A 
fword-player, a prize-fighter. 

GLADLY, glad'-ly. ad. joyfully, 
with merriment. 

GLADNlvSS, glaa'-nls. f. Cheerful- 
nefs, jov, exultation. 

GLADSOME, glAd'-fum. a. Pleafcd, 
gay, delighted ; caufingjoy. 

GLADSOMELY, glftd'-fum-Jy. ad. 
With gayety and delight. 

GLADSOMENESS, glAd'-ffim-nis. 
f. Gayety, fhowinefs, delight. 

GLA1RE, gla're. f. The white of an 
egg; 2 kind of*i.albeit. 

To GLAIRE, gla're. v. Tofmear 
with the white of an egg. This 
word is liill ufed by the book¬ 
binders. 

GLANCE, glan'fe. f. A fodder, 
fhoot of light or fplendour; a flrc.ke 
or dart of the beam of light; a 
fnatch of fight, a quick view. 

To GLANCE, glin'fe. v.n. Tolhoot 
a fudden ray of fplendour; to fly 
off in an oblique direflion; to view 
with a quick call of the eye; to cen- 
fure by oblique hints. 

To GLANCE, glin'fe. v.a. To move 
nimbly, to fltoot obliquely. 

GLANCINGLY, glAn'-ilng-ly. ad. 
In an oblique broken manner, trail- 
fiently. ; 

GLAND, gland', f. A fmoojlh fleflty 
fubftance which ferves as a kfrrd- of 
ftrayter to feparate fome particular 
fluid from thjs blood. 

GL4N- 
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ANDERS, gl&n'-d&rz. f. A dlA 
eafe incident to horfes. 
GLANDIFEROUS, gl&n-dlf'-fe-ris. 

a. Bearing mail, bearing acorns. 

GL AbiDULE, gl&n'-dft’e. f. Afmall 
glanti ftrving to the fecretion of 
humours. 

GL AN DULOSITY, g!£n-d&-lis'-I- 
tv. f. A collection of glands. 
GLANDULOUS, glan'-dfi-lus. a. 
Pertaining to the glands, fubfifting 
it; the glands. 

To GLARE, gla're. v. n. To dune 
fo as to daz/.U: the eyes; to look 
with fierce piercing eyes; to Ihine 
often titlin'fly. , 

To GLARE, glare, v. a. To (hoot 
• A*ch fplcndom as the eye cannot 
bear. 

GLARE, glU’re. f. Overpowering 
lullre, fplcndour, fuch as dazzles 
the eye; a fierce piercing look. 
GLAREOU6, gla'-ryus. a. Confift- 
ing of vifeous rranfpareot matter, 
like the i' hite cf an egg. 

GJ AEING, g'i'i'-rirljj. a. .Applied 
to any thii g very {hocking, as a 
g! iring crime. 

ii.AbS, gias'. f. An artificial fub- 
dance made by fvf.n»; iVts and flint 
or land together, v its a vehement 
fire; a glnfs vpiltfi of Lind; a 
lookin glft Lrfr. a iiii’-fovr ; to. giafs j 
tfelp tile fight ; t\ • out Giafs, 
a giafs ufed in rnea^-irg ttn-.e by 
the flux cf Lind ; a cap of gl.vfs uftd 
to drink in; the quantity of wine 
ufually entrain'd ia a giafs; r per- 
fpeiftive giafs. 

GL \So, gias'. a. Vitreous, made of 
gbfs. 

Tc. GLASS, g'as'. v. a. To cafe ia j 
Pjais; tc cover .villi to glaze. 

GLASSFURNACE, gies'-fur'-nas. f. 

. A furnace in which giafs is made by 
* Nii| n e fa .‘.H o n. 

GlyVSSGAZJNG, glad-gS zlngu a. 
i'lnv^l, often contemplating (nm- 
fclf ir* a mirrour. 

GLASSGRINDER,gkV-grfnd-iir. f. 
Onestjihoi'e trade is to poliih and. 
,£i'i«fl giafs. 

GiyfSSHOUSE, gHs'-hous. .f. A 
" houfe whpre giafs is manufactured. 


GLASSMAN, glis'-aUto. f. 

who fells giafs. A 

GLASSMETAL, glas'-’mAtK f. Glaft 
in fufion. 

GLASS WORK, glis'-wurk. f. Ma¬ 
nufactory of giafs. 

GLASSWORT, glis'-wurt. f. A 
plant. 

GLASSY, glas'-tf. a. Madeofglafs; 
vitreous; refembling giafs, as in 
fmoothnefs or lultre, or brittlenefs. 

GL ASTKNBURY^THORN, glifn"- 
bcr-y-thd'rn. f. A fpecies of med¬ 
lar. 

GLAUCOMA, gtt-kA'.mi. f. A 
fault in the eye, which changes the 
cryltalline humour into a greyiih 
colour. 

CLAVE, gla’ve. f. A broad fword, 
a falchion. 

To GLAZE, glaze, v.a. To furnilh ■ 
with windows of gia's; to cover with 
giafs, as potters Uo their earthen 
ware ; to overlay with fomething 
(Lining and pellucid. 

LAZIER, g!:V-zhur. f. One whofe 
trade is to make giafs windows. 

Gi/FAM, glc'in. f. Sudden (hoot of 
light, lultre, brightnefs. 

To GLEAM, gic'm. v. n. To fliine 
with fudden (Lillies of light; to 
fhine 

G LEA MY,- glc'ni-y. a. Flaftiing, 
darting fudden (hoots of light. 

To GLEAN, gle'n- v.a. To gather 
what the gatherers of the harvelt 
leave behind; to gather any thing 
thinly feattered. 

GLEANER, gle'n-ur. f. One who 
gathers after the reapers; one who 
gttliers any thing (lowly and labo- 
lioufly. 

GLEANING, gl^'n-Iog. f. The ad 
of gleaning, or thing gleaned. 

GLEBE, gle'be. f. Turf, foil, ground; 
the land pofleffed as part of the re¬ 
venue of an eccleftaftical benefice. 

GLKBOUS, gie'-btb. a. Turfy. 

GLEBY, gl£-b£. a. Turfy. 

GLEDE, gle'd. f. A kite. 

GLEE, gie'. f. Joy, merriment, 
gayety, fong. 

GLEEFUL,gli'-f&l. a. Merry.cheer- 
ful. 

GLEEK, 



GLEEK, gltft. f. Mufick, or xnufi- 
, cian. 

GLEET,, gll't. f. A thin ichor run¬ 
ning from a fore; a venereal dif- 
eafe. 

To GLEET, gle't. v. n. To drip or 
ooze with a thin fanious liquor; to 
run flowly, 

, GLEETY, gle'-ty. a. Ichory, thinly 
fanious. 

GLEN, glfn. f. A valley, a dale. 

GLEW, gits'. f. A viicous cement 

• made by diflblving the fkins of ani¬ 
mals in boiling water, and drying 
the gcUv. 

GLIB, glib', a. Smooth, flipperv, 
fo formed ns to be entity moved ; 
fmooth, voluble. 

To GLIB, glib', v. a. To cailrate. 

GLIBLY, gilb'-Jy. ad. Smoothly, 
volubly. 

GLIBNESS, glib'-nls. f. Smoothncfs, 
flipperinefs. 

To GLIDE, gll'de. v. n. To /low 
gently and lilently; to pais gently 
and without tumult; to move fwjfi- 
]y and fmoothly along. 

GLIDER, gll'-dur. 1. One that 
glides. 

GLJKE, gU'k. f. A fneer, a fcoif. 

To GLIMMER, g!im'-mur. v.n. To 
Ihine faintly ; to be perceived im¬ 
perfectly, to appear faintly. 

GLIMMER, g!im'-mur. f. Faint 
fplendour, weak light; a kind of 
foffil. 

GLIMPSE, gllmp's. f. A weak faint 
light; a quick flafhing light; tranf- 
Itory lultre ;• fhorr, fleeting enjoy¬ 
ment ; a lhort tranfitory view; the 
exhibition of a faint relemblance. 

To GLISTEN, glL'n. v. n. To 

* Ihine, to fparkle with light. 

To GLISTER, giis'-tur. v. n. To 
ihine, to be bright. 

To GLITTER, gilt'- thr. v.n. To 
ihine, to exhibit lultre, to gleam ; 
to be fpecious, to be ltriking. 

GLITTER, glk'-t&r, f. Luftre, 

. bright 'how. 

’ GLITTERINGLY, gllt'-tur-Ing-ly. 
ad. Wifrh jfl MQtng lultre. 

To GLO^p^pS r re. v.a. To fquint, 
to £>ok aikew. 


To GLOAT, gl&'ce. v.n. To er 
• iide-glances as a timorous lovec 
GLOBATED, glfi'-M-ild. a. Form 
ed in ihape of a globe, fphericai 
fpheroidical. 

GLOBE, glb'be. f. A fphgre,^ ball 
a round body, a body of which even 
part of the furface is at the farm 
diftance from the centre; the ter¬ 
raqueous ball; a fphere in which 
the various regions of the emh are 
geographically depicted,or in which 
the conllcliations are laid down ac¬ 
cording 10 their places in the fky. 
GLOBOSE, glo-bo'fc. a. Spherical, 
round. 

GLOBOSITY, glO-bAS-I-tf. f. Sphe 

ricalnefs. , 

GLOBOUS, gl o'-bus. a. Spherical, 
round. 

GLOBULAR, gh'-b -u-iir. a. Round, 
fphericai. 

GLOBULE, glob-iile. f. Such a 
fm all particle of matter as is of a 
globular or fphericai figure, as the 
\ red particles of the blnpu. 
Gl.OBULOUS, glAb'-u-lus. a. lit 
form of a fmall fphere, round. 

To GLOMERATE, glAm'-er-at-’. 
v. a. To gather into a ball or 
fphere. 

G LOMERATI O.N[, glom-P-ra -Ihhn. 
f. 'The act of fo*r..' , rig into a ball 
or fpAere; u body formed inf" - 
ball . 1 

GLOMERO’.Li, gloin'er-us. a. Ga¬ 
thered into b .ll or fphere. 
GLOOM, gld'tn. f. imperfeil darle¬ 
nds, difmalnefs, obfeurity, defect 
of light; cioudinefs of afpeCt, hea- 
vinefs of mind, lullennels. 

To GLOOM, gio'm. v. n. To (bine 
obfeurely, as the twilight; to be 
cloudy, to be dark; to be melan¬ 
choly, to be fullen. 

GLOOMILY, glom-y-iy - . ad. - 
fcorely, dimly, without pert 
T^ht.difmally; fullenly.withclr rdy 
afpe£t, with dark intention^. 
GLOOMINESS, glo'm-y-nfs. f. 
Want of light, obfeuri y, imper¬ 
fect light, difmalnefs; cfltadinefs 
of look. ' ■ 

GLOOMY, glo'm-y'. a. Obfcsn^s 

* „ impel- 
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/imperfeftly illuminated, almoft 
dark; dark of complexion; fullen, 
meljncholy, cloudy of look, heavy 
of hearr. 

CHERRIED, gl&'-r^d. a. Illuftrsous, 
honourable. 

GLORIFICATION, gI6'-rjLf!-ka"- 

Ihun. f. The aft of giving glorv. 

To GLORIFY, gl6'-r£-*?. v.a. To 
procure honour or praife to one; to 
pay honour or praile in worlhip; to 
praife, to honour, to extol; to ex¬ 
alt to glory or dignity. 

GLORIOUS, gl&'-ryAs. a. Noble, 
illuftrious, excellent. 

GLORIOUSLY, gl6'-ryif-lf. ad. 
Nobly, fplendidly, illuftrioufly. 

GLORY, gl6'-r^. f. Praife paid in 
adoration ; the felicity of heaven 
prepared for tho/e that pleafc God ; 
honour, praife, fame, renown, ce¬ 
lebrity; a circle of rays which fur- 
rounds the heads of faints in pic- 
ture; generous pride. 

To GLORY, glo'-ry. v. n. To boaft 
in, to be proud of. 

To CLOSE, gld'ze. v. a. To flatter, 
to collogue. 

GLOSS, glos'. f A fcholium, a com¬ 
ment ; an interpretation artfully 
fpecious, a fpeo^us reprefentation; 
fu perfic ia I JU dfrfe. 

Gi^tSSTglos'. v. n. To comment, 
to make fly remarks. \ 

To GLOSS, glos'. v. a. To Explain 
by comment; to palliate by fpe¬ 
cious expofition or reprefentation ; 
to embeiliflt with fuperficial luftre. 

GLOSSARY, glos'-si-r^. f. A dic¬ 
tionary of obfeure or antiquated 
words • 

GLOSSER, glos'-sftr. f. A fchcliaft, 
a commentator; a polilher. 

GLOSSINESS, glos'-s^-nls. f. 

, f--vjijflj. fuperficial lullre. 

IRAPHER, gl6f-fog'-||a- 
f. A fcholiaft, a commentator. 
GLO^SOGRAPHY, glis'-sig'-gri- 
ff. 'If. The writing of commenta¬ 
ries. 

GLOSS^T; gl6s'-s^- a. Shining, 
. fmomhly polifhed. . 

CLOVE, f. Cover of the 

hands. ’ "• , 

. You. I. 
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GLOVER, gl&v'-ir. f. 

trade is to make or feU’gloves, ,i 

To GLOUT, glou't. v.n. To port, 
to look fullen. r 

To GLOW, gl&'. v. n. To be heated 
fo as to fliinc without flame; to burn 
with vehement heat; to feel heat of 
body; to exhibit a llrong bright 
colour; to feel paflion of mind, or 
aiflivity of fancy ; to rage or bum 
as a paflion. 

To GLOW, gl6'. v.a. To make hot 
fo as to fhine. 

GLOW, glo'. f. Shining heat, u.a-, 
ufual warmth ; vehemence of paf- 
fion ; brightnefs or vividuefs of co¬ 
lour. 

GLOW-WORM, glY-wirm. f. A 
final! creeping infe£t witft a lumi- 
nous^tail. 

To GLOZE, glJMze. v. n. To flat¬ 
ter, to wheedle, to fawn ; to com¬ 


ment. 

GLOZE, glo'ze. f. Flattery,infinua- 
tion ; fpecious fhow, glofs. 

GLUE, glu'. f. A vifeous body com¬ 
monly made by boiling the fkins of 
animals to a gelly, a cement. 

To GLUE, glu'. v.a. To join with, 
a vifeous cement; to fcold togetherf 
to join, to unite, to invifeate. 

GLUEBOILER, glu'-boil-ur. f. One 
whofe trade is to make glue. 

GLUER, glu'-ur. f. One who ce¬ 
ments with glue. 

GLUM, glum', a. Sullen, ftubbornly 
grave. A low cant word. 

To GLUT, gl&t'. v.a. To fwallow, 
to devour; to cloy, to fill beyond 
fufficicncy ; to feall or delight even 
tofatiecy; to overfill, to load. 

GLUT, glfit'. f. That which is 
gorged or fwallowed; plenty even 
to loathing and fatiety; more than 
enough, overmuch. 

GLUTINOUS, glu'-d-nfis. a. 

Gluey, vifeous, tenacious. 
GLUTINOUS NESS,gld'-d-nfif-nls. 
f. Vifcoflty, tenacity. 

GLUTTON, glut'n. f. One who 
indulges himfelf too much in eat¬ 
ing; one eager of any thing to ex- 
cefs; an animal remarkable fo^a 
voracious appetite. 

3 * 
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To GLUTTONISE, glut'n-lze. v.a. 
To play tbfe glutton. 

GLUTTONOUS, glfct'n-us. a. Given 
to exceflive feeding. 

GLUTTONOUSLY, glit'-in-if-ty. 
ad. With the voracity of a glutton. 

GLUTTONY, glfit'-6n-£. f. Excefs 
of eating, luxury of the table. 

GLUY, gl6'-^. a. Vifcous, tenacious, 
glutinous. 

GLYNN, ghV. f. A hollow between 
two mountains. 

To GNARL, na'rl. v. n. To growl, 
to murmur, to fnarl. 

GNARLED, n&'r-lld. a. Knotty. 

To GNASH, nilh'. v. a. To ftrike 
together, to claih. 

To GNASH, nifh'. v.n. To grind or 
collide the teeth ; to rage even to 
collifion of the teeth. 

GNAT, nat'. f. A fmall winged 
•Hinging infeft; anything prover-*, 
bially fmall. 

GNATFLOWER, nat'-flow-fir. f. 
The bee-flower. 

GNATSNAPPER, nk'-fnip-pur. f. 
A bird fo called. 

To GNAW, na'. v. a. To eat by de¬ 
grees, to devour by flow corrofion; 
to bite in agony or rage ; to wear 
away by biting; to fret, to wade, 
to corrode; to pick with the teeth. 

To GNAW, na'. v. n. To exercife 
the teeth. 

GNAWER,na'-ur. f. One that gnaws. 

GNOMON, no'-m6n. f. The hand 
or pin of a dial. 

GNOMON 1CKS, n&-mJn'-iks. f. 
The art of dialling. 

To GO, gv. n. pret. I went, I 
have gone. To walk, to move 
ftepbyftep; to walk Ieifurely, not 
run; to journey a-foot; to proceed ; 
to depart from a place; to apply 
one’s felf; to have recoarfe; to be 
about to do; to decline, to tend to¬ 


wards death or ruin; to elcape; to 
tend to any aft; to pafs; to move 
by mechanifm; to be in motion 
from whatever caufe; to be regu¬ 
lated by any 1 method ; to proceed 
upon principles; to be pregnant; 
tp be expended; to reach or be ex- 
/f^nd&d to any degree; to fpread. 
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to be difperfed, to reach further^ 
to contribute, to conduce; to fuc- 
cced ; to proceed in train or confe- 
quence; To go about, to attempt, 
to endeavour ; To go aflde, tc t.., 
to deviate from the righ't, to ab- 
fcond ; To go between, to inter- 
pofe, to moderate between two; To 
go by, to pafs unnoticed, to ob- 
ferve as a rule; To go down, to be 
fwallowed, to be received, not re¬ 
jected ; To go in and out, to be at 
liberty ; To go off, to die, to de- 
ceafe, to depart from a poll; To 
go on, to make attack, to proceed ; 
To go over, to revolt, to betake 
himfelf to another party; To go 
out, to go upon any expedition, to 
be extinguifhed ; To go through, 
to perform throughly, to execute, to 
fuffer, to undergo. 

GO-TO, g6-to'. interjeft. Come, 
come, take the right courfe. A 
fcornful exhortation. 

GO-BY, go-by', f. Delufyn, artifice, 
circumvention. 


GO-CART, go-kart. f. A machine 
in which children are inclofed to 
teach them to walk. 

GOAD, go'de. f. A pointed inftru- 
ment with whi(E oxen are driven 
forward. 

To GOAD, g&'de. v. a.' T" prick or 
driv? with a goad; to incite, to itV- 
mul/.te, to initigate. 

GOAL, go'le. f. The landmark fet 
up to bound a race; the Hairing 
pod ; the final purpofe, the end to 
which a defign tends. 

GOAL, ja'le. f. An incorreft fpelling 
for Jaii., which fee. 

GOAR, go're. f. Any edging fewed 
upon cloth. 

GOAT, g&'te. f. An animal that 
feems a middle fpecies between dtr t 
a>id fheep. 

Gf&ATBEARD, g&'te-berd. #y A 
plant. r* v* 

GOATCHAFER, gb'te-tfhif r ur. f. 
A kind of beetle. / 

GOATHERD, gO'te-herd-- If. One 
whole employment is to ten^ goats. 

G O ATM AR JOR AM,gO'te-m2v4iy i 
um. f. Goatlbcard. 

GOATS* 
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*fe£>ATS-RUE, g&'ts-ri. f. A plant. 
GOATS-THORN, g&'ts-th&rn. f. A 
plant. 

GQATISH, go'te-lfh. a. Refembling 
a £pi>at in ranknefs or Juft. 

To GOBBLE, g6b'l. v.a. Tofwallow 
haftily vyith tumult and noife. 
GOBBLER, gob'-lur. f. One that 
devours in haite. 

GO-BETWEEN, g&'-b£-twen. f. 
One that tranfadle bufmefs by run¬ 
ning between two parties. 
GOBLET, gob'-Ht. f. A bowl dr cup. 
GOBLIN, gob'-Hn. f. An evil fpi- 
rit, a walking fprit, a frightful phan¬ 
tom ; a fairy, an elf. 

, GOD, god', f. The Supreme Being; 
a fatie god, an idol; any perfon or 
thing deified, or too much honoured. 
• To GOD, g6d'. v.a. To deify; to 
exalt to divine honours. 

GODCHILD,* g&d'-tfhlld. f. The 
child for whom one became fponfor 
at bapTijfm. 

GOD-DAUGHTER, g&d'-da-n’ir. f. 
A girl for whom one became fpon¬ 
for in baptifm. 

GODDESS, god'-dls. f. A female 
divinity. 

GODDESS-LIKE, gid'-dif-Hke. a. 

Refembling a g,&udefs. 

GOD-FATHER, god'-fi-tlir. f. 

iponfor at the font. \ 
GQDHEAD, gud'-h£d. f. Gbdfhip, 
divine nature; a deity in peVon, a 
god or goddefs. I 

GODLESS, god'-lls. a. Without 
fenfe of duty to God, atheiftical, 
wicked, impious. 

GODLIKE, g&d'-llke. a. Divine, 
refembling a divinity. 

CODLING, g&d'-llng. f. A little 
divinity. 

<» ODLINESS, g&d'-l^-nls. f. Piety 
» ^^od^j^general obfervation of all 
'-tAp duties preferibed by religioiV 
GOSALV, god'-ty. a. Pious towards 
Got!; good, righteous, religious. 
GODUY, god'-ly. ad. Pioufly, right- 
eoufl^. . 0 

GODIA'HEAD, god'-ty-hid. f. 

. Go; inefs, righteoufnefs. . 
GOD-MOTHER, god'-muth-ur. f. 
*A woman who hat become fponfor 
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GtfliSHIP, gid'-ihlp. f. The ra»K 
qjrchara&er of a god, deity, divinity. 

GODSON, gid-fftn- f. One for 
whom one has been fponfor at the 
font. 

GODWARD, gid'-wird. ad. To¬ 
ward God. 

GODWIT, |,6d'-wlt. f. A bird of 
particular delicacy. 

GODYELD, g&d'-yeld. A terra of- 
thanks, corrupted from God fhield 
or protect. Now not ufed. 

GOER, g&'-fir. f. One that goes, a 
runner; a walker. 

To GOGGLE, gig'I. v. n. To look 
afquint. 

GOGGLE-EYED, g&g'l-lde. a. 
Squint-eyed, not looking flraight. - 

GOING, g6'-ing. f. The adl of walk¬ 
ing; pregnancy; departure. 

GOLA, go'-lA. f. The fame with 
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GOLD, go'ld. f. The* purefi, hea¬ 
vier, and moft precious of all me¬ 
tals ; money. 

GOLD, go'ld. a. Made of gold, 
golden. 

GOLDBEATER, g&'ld-b&-tfir. f. 
O ne w hofe occ upation is to beat gold. 

GOLDBEATER’S SKIN, g&'ld-b&- 
turz-fkln'. f. Skin which goldbeat¬ 
ers lay between the leaves of their 
metal while they beat it. 

GOLDBOlJND, go'ld-bound. a. 
EncompafTed with gold. 

GOLDEN,g&'Idn. a. Made of g<jld» 
confilting of gold; fhining} ' 
low, of the colour of gold; 
lent, valuable; happy, refiNMflj 
the age of gold. 

GOLDENLY, g&'ldn-l£. ad. "IlH 
ljghtfully, fplendidly. ^ 

GOLDFINCH, gcVId-fintfh. f. A 
finging bird. 

GOLDFINDER, g&'ld-find-fir. f. 
One who finds gold. A term ludi- 
croufiy applied to thofe that empty 
jakes. 

GOLDHAMMER, g6'ld-him-mur. 
f. A kind of bird. 

GOLDING, g&'ld-Ing. f. A fort of 
apple. 

GOLDSIZfi, go'ld-slze. f. A g)ue 
of a golden colour. / ' • 
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GOLDSMITH, g6'ld-fml*. f. One 
who manufactures gold ; a Banker, 
one who keeps money for others in 
his hands. 

GOME, g6'me. f. The black and 
oily greafe of a cart-wheel. 

GONDOLA, g6n'-dft-!a. f. A boat 
muchufedin Venice, a fmall boat. 

GONDOLIER, gdn-dcVle'r. f. A 
boatman. 

GONE, gdn'. part. pret. from Go. 
Advanced forward in progrefs; 

. ruined, undone; paft; loft, depart¬ 
ed ; dead, departed from life. 

GONFALON, g6n'-fa-lun. I f. An 

GONFANON,g6n'-fa-nfin. j enfign, 
a ftandard. 

GONORRHOEA, gbn-br-r&'-L f. 

. A morbid running of venereal hurts. 

GOOD, gud'. a. comp. Better, 
fuperl. Best. Having fuch phyfi- 
cal qualities as are expected or de¬ 
fined; proper, fit, convenient; un¬ 
corrupted, undamaged; wholeiome, 
falubrious; pleafant to the take; 
complete, full; ufeful, valuable; 
found, not faife, not fallacious; le¬ 
gal, valid, rightly claimed or held ; 
well qualified, not deficient; fkil- 
ful, ready, dexterous; having mo¬ 
ral qualities, fuch as are wiihed, 
virtuous; benevolent; companion¬ 
able, fociable, merry; not too fail; 
really, ferioufly; To make good, to 
maintain, to perform, to fupply any 
deficiencies. 

GOOD, g&d'. f. That which phyfi- 
cally contributes to happinefs, the 
contrary to evil ; moral qualities 
fuch as are defirable, virtue, right- 
eoufnefs. 

GOOD, gfid'. ad. Well, not ill, not 
amifs ; As good, no worfe. 
GOOD-CONDITIONED, gfid'- 
k6n-dilh*'-und. a. Without ill 
• qualities or fymptoms. 

QOODLINKSS, gud'-ly-nls. f. 
Beauty., grace, elegance. 

QOODLY, gfid'-ty. a. Beautiful, 
fine, fplendid; bulky, fwelling; 
happy, gay- 

GOODMAN, gfid'-man. f. A flight 
sy»peifajt|pn of civility ; a rultick 

.. tSpn of compliment, gaffer. 


GOODNESS, gfid'-nls. f. Defira^fe 
qualities either moral or phyfical. . 

GOODS, gfid'z. f. Moveables in a 
houfe; wares, freight, merchandife- 

GOODY, gfid'-d^. f. A low te'.fti of 
civility ufed to mean perfons. 

GOOSE, go's. f. A large waterfowl 
proverbially noted for fooliihnefs; a 
taylor's fmoothing iron. 

GOOSEBERRY, g6'z-ber-£. f. A 
tree and fruit. . 

GOOSECAP, go's-kap. f. A filly 
perfon. 

GOOSEFOOT, g&'s-fut. f. Wild 
orach, 

GOOSEGRASS.g&'s-gris. f. Clivers, 
an herb. 

GORBELLY, ga'r-bel-tf. f. A big 
paunch, a fwelling belly. 

GORBELLIED, gi'r-bdl-yd. a. Fat, 
bigbellied. 

GORD, gird. f. An inftrument of 
gaming. 

GORE, gi're. f. Blood; bk.od clot¬ 
ted or congealed. .-** 

To GORE, go're. v. a. To flab, to 
pierce; to pierce with a horn. 

GORGE, gi'/je. f. The throat, the 
fwallow ; that which is goiged or 
fv/al lowed. 

To GORGE, ga'aje. v. a. To fill up 
to thf- throat, to gTue jjp fatiate; to 
fv/aliAv, as the fifli has gorged.,jijf 
hook’’ 

GORCVF.D, ga'rjd. a. Having a gorge 
or tr roat. 

GORGEOUS, gii'r-jus. a. Fine, 
glijf cring in various colours, Ihowy. 

GORGEOUSLY, gi'r-jiif-J£. ad. 
Splendidly, magnificently, finely. 

GORGEOUSNESS, gi'r-jus-nis. f. 
Splendour, magnificence, ihow. 

GORGET, ga'r-jit. f. The piece of 
armour that defends the throat. 

GORGON, g&'r-gun. f v A mo n£ *r 
wAth fnaky hairs, of whicKTIT^f 
turned beholders toftone; ajiyi/’ing 
ugly or horrid. 

GORMAND, gi'r-mind. f, A greedy 
eater. . 

To GORMANDIZE, gfi'r-mtn-dize. 
v. q. To feed ravenoufly. * 

GORMANDIZER, ga"r-m£ri*tK'- 

zur. f. A voracious eater. 

r:nR§F. # 
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*odRSE, gor's. f. Furz, a thick 
prickly Ibrub. 

GORY, gA'-r^. a. Covered with 
congealed blood; bloody, murther- 
lii.-. 

GOSHAWK, gAs'-hak. f. A hawk 
of a large kind. 

GOSLING, goz'-IIng. f. A young 
goofe, a goofe not yet full grown ; 
3 cstkin• 

GOSPEL, gos'-pll. f. God’s word, 
the holy bo<-k of the Chriftian re- 
velarion ; divinity, theology. . 

GOSPELLER, gos'-pli-ur. f. Fol¬ 
lowers of Wicklif, who firft attempt¬ 
ed a reformation from popfery, given 
them by the Papifts in reproach. 

GOSSAMER, gos>'-sa-mur. f. The 
down of plants ; the long white 
cobwebs which float in the air about 
harveft-time. 

GOSSIP, gos'-slp. f. One who an- 
/wers for the child in baptifm ; a 
tippling companion; one who runs 
about i^ttling like women at a ly¬ 
ing-in. 

To GOSSIP, gos'-slp. v. n. To chat, 
to prate, to be merry; to be a pot- 
companion. 

GOT, got', pret:. from the verb 
Get. 

GOTTEN, P’n. part. paff. of Get. 

To C e-VERN, gu v'-urn. * a. To 

rule as a chief magistrateto regu¬ 
late, to influence, to dire64; to ma¬ 
nage, to reilrain; in granlmar, to 
have force with regard toByntax; 
to pilot, to regulate the mclions of 
a fhip. 

To GOVERN, guv'-urn. v. n. To 
keep fuperiority. 

GOVERNABLE, guv'-ur-nibl. a. 
Submiflive to authority, fubjefl to 
rule, manageable. 

^OVER£J£NCE, gAv'-ur-nins. f. 
dtSu««1*hment, rule, managcnVnt. 

VERN ANTE, go-vur-na'nt\ f. A 
yidy who has the care of young girls 
of\quality. 

GOVERNESS, guv'-ur-nls. f. A fe- 
xpa, efi n veiled with authority; a tu- 

- t^fefs, a woman that has the care of 
^oung ladies; a direftrefs. * 

•GOVERNMENT, guv'-urn-ment. f. 
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Form of community with refpeft to 
the difpoution of the fupreme au¬ 
thority ; an eflablilhment of legaT 
authority ; adminiflration of pub- 
lick affairs; regularity of behaviour; 
manageablenefs, compliance, ob Cc- 
quioufncfs; in grammar, influence 
with regard to conftruiflion. 

GOVERNOUR, gfiv'-Ar-nur. f. One 
who has the fnpreme direction ; one 
who is invelted with fupreme au-J 
thority in a Hate; one who rules 
any place with delegated and tem-> 
porary authority; a tutor; a pilot, 
a manager. 1 

GOUGE, go'je. f. A chiflel having 
a round edge. > 

GOUjERES, go-jA'r. f. TheFrencI* 
difeafe. •if 

GOURD, go'rd. f. A plant, a bowta. 

GOURDINESS, g&'r-d^-nls. f. 
fwelling in a horle’s leg. 

GOURNET, gur'-nit. f. A fifb. 

GOUT, gout', f. A periodical difeale 
attended with great pain. 

GOUT, go', f. Atafte. 

GOUTWORT, gout'-wurt. f. Aw 
herb. 

GOUTY, gon'-t^. a. Afiii&ed ov 
difeafcd with the gout; relating to 
the gout. 

GOWN, gown', f. A long upper gar- 1 
ment; a woman's upper garment; 
the long habit of a man dedicated 
to arts of peace, as divinit/, medi-> 
cine, law; the drefs of peace. 

GOWNED, gownd'. a. Dreffed in a 
gown. > 

GOWNMAN, gown'-min. f. A maw 
devoted to the arts of peace. 

To GRABBLE, gr^b'l. v. a. To 
grope. 

To GRABBLE, grAb'l. v.n. To He* 
proftrate on the ground. 

GRACE, gri'fe. f. Favour, bind- 
nefs; favourable influence of God' 
on the human mind; virtue, effieCt 
of God’s influence; pardon; favour' 
conferred; privilege; agoddefs, by 
the heathens fuppofed to bellow 
beauty; behaviour, confidered as' 
decent or unbecoming; adventitious 
or artificial beauty; ornament,’’ 
flower, higheft perfection; tKp title 
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of a duke, formerly of tire king, 
meaning the fame as your goodnefs 
or your clemency; a Ihort prayer 
faid before and after meat. 

GRACE-CUP, grS'fe-kup.. f. The 
cup or health drank after grace. 

To GRACE, grS'fe. v. a. To adorn, 
to dignify, to embellilh; to dignify 
or raife by an aft of favour; to fa¬ 
vour. 

GRACED, gra'ft. a. Beautiful, grace¬ 
ful ; virtuous, regular, chafte. 

GRACEFUL, gra'fe-ful. a. Beauti¬ 
ful with elegance. 

GRACEFULLY, gr&'fe-fSl-y\ ad. 
Elegantly, with pleafing dignity. 

GRACEFULNESS; gr&'fe-ful-nis. f. 
Elegancy of manner. 

GRACELESS, grS'fe-Hs. a. Without 
grace, wicked, abandoned. 

GRACES, gr&'-siz. f. Good graces, 
for favour, is feldcm ufed in the An¬ 
gular. 

GRACILE, gr&s'-sll. a. Slender, 
fatal]. 

GRACILENT, gr&s'-USnt. a. Lean. 

GRACJL 1 TY, gra-sil'-i-rji'. f. Slen- 
dernefs. 

GRACIOUS, gr&'-lhfis. a. Merciful, 
benevolent; favourable, kind; vir¬ 
tuous, good; graceful, becoming. 

GRACIOUSLY, grft'-flrof-ty. ad. 
Kindly, with kind condefcenfion ; 
in a pleafing manner. 

GRACIOUSNESS, gr&'-lhfif-nls. f. 
Kind condufcenfion; pleafing man - 
iter. 

GRADATION, gri-da'-fliun. f. Re¬ 
gular progrefs from one degree to 
another; regular advance Itep by 
flep; order, arrangement; regular 
procefs of argument. 

SRADATORY, grid'-A-t&r-^. f. 
Steps from the cloifter into the 
church. 

3 RADIANT, grS’-dy£nt. a. Walk¬ 
ing. 

3 RADUAL, grid'-fi-il. a. Proceed¬ 
ing by degrees, advancing ftep by 

3 r'/dUAL, giAd‘- 4 -U. f. An order 
of fleps. 

?R ADUALITY, ^rid-u-al’-I-t^, f. 

Regular progreijpon. 
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GRADUALLY, grld'-fi-M-?. ad. By 
degrees, in regular progreflion. 

To GRADUATE, grid'-u-ate. v.a. 
To dignify with a degree in the 
univerfity ; to mark with degfees*; 
to raife to a higher place m the 
fcale of metals; to heighten, to im¬ 
prove. 

GRADUATE, f. A roan 

dignified with an academical de¬ 
gree. 

GRADUATION, grld-&-i'-fhfin. f. 
Regular progreflion by fucceflion of 
degrees; the aft of conferring aca¬ 
demical degrees. 

GRAFF, grif'. f. A ditch, a moat. 

GRAFT, graf't. f. A fmall branch 
inferred into the Rock of another 
tree. 

To GRAFT, grif't. v. a. To infert 
a cion or branch of one tree into 
the flock of another; to propagate 
by infertion or inoculation.; to in¬ 
fert into a place or body tfi 1 which 
it did not originally belong; to join 
one thing fo as to receive fupport 
from another. 

GRAFTER, graf'-tur. f. One who 
propagates fruit by grafting. 

GRAIN, gra'ne. f. A Angle feed of 
corn ; corn ; the feed of any fruit; 
any minute particie-t^the final left 
weight!; any thing prbvrrwial^t 
fmall;/Grain of allowance, forne- 
thing indulged or remitted ; the di- 
reftio/ of the fibres of wood, or 
other}.ibrous matter; died or ftain- 
ed fufiftance; temper, difpofition, 
humour; the form of the furface 
with regard to roughnefs and 
fmoothnefs. 

GRAINED, gnYnd. a. Rough, mad."! 
lefs fmooth. 

GRAINS, gra'nz. f. The hulks of 
malt evhaufted in brewing;. , 

GRALftY, gra'-ny^ a. Fuil "BfTOfrpJ: 
fullrof grains or kernels. •<-,n 

GRAMERCY, gr&-m£r'-f£. inte 
An obfolete exprefiion of furpriigreed 

GRAMINEOUS, gri-mln'-yus, & 
Grafly. * i n -d!z< 

GRAMINIVOROUS,gri-mln-fvs' - 
rus. a 1 ; Grafs-eating. 

GRAMMAR, grim'. m ir. f. Th* 

fclcnqjL 
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fcience of fpeaking correftly, the 
art which teaches the relation of 
words to each other; propriety or 
jullnefs of fpeech ; the book that 
..treats of the various relations of 
words to one another. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL,gram'-mur- 
lk»l. f. A fchool in which the 
learned languages are grammatical¬ 
ly taught. 

GRAMMARIAN, gram-m;V-ry 4 n. f. 
One who teaches grammar, a phi- 
lologer. 

GRAMM ATICAL,gr;im-mat'-I-kul. 
a. Belonging to grammar; taught 
by grammar. 

GRAMMATICALLY, griim-m&c'-l- 
kil-y. ad. According to the rules 
or fcience of grammar. 

GRAMPLE, gram'pl. f. A crab 

fifli. 

GRAMPUS, grim'-pus. f. A large 
fifh of the whale kind. 

GkANARY, gran'-a-ry r . f. A ftore- 
houfe for thrclhed corn. 

GRANATK, grin'-At. f. A kind of 
marble fo called, becaufe it is mark¬ 
ed with fmall variegations like 
grains. 

GRAND, grind', a. Great, illuftri- 
ous, high in power; fplendid, mag¬ 
nificent ; nobie, fublime, lofty, 
conc.e, 5 v“d or exprefied w*th great 
mgnity; it is ufed to fign fy aicent 
or defcent of con fan gui nit;;. 

GRAND AM, grin'-dim. f.> Grand¬ 
mother, one’s father’s or mother’s 
mother; an old withered w\man. 

GRANDCHILD, grind'-tft/Jd. f. 
The fon or daughter of one’s fon or 
daughter. t 

GRANDAUGHTER, grand'-du-tur. 
*f. The daughter of a fon or daugh¬ 
ter. I 

GRANDEE, gran-de'. f. A man of 

Vx.great.rafllf, power, or dignity. 

{g’RANDEUR, grind'-jur. f. Vstate, 
Vjylendour of appearance, magnifi¬ 
es, nee ; elevation of fentiment or 
language 

GRANDFATHER, grind'-fi-thfir. 
->P. .Tfie father of a father or mother. 

GFvANDIFICK, gr&nd-if'-lk. a. 
Making great. 


GRANDINOUS, .grin'-dl-nfia. a. 
Full of hail. 

GRANDMOTHER, grind'-mith-te 
f. The father’s or mother’s motheiv 

GRANDSIRE, grind'-slre. f. Grand* 
father; anyanceflor, poetically. 

GRANDSON, grind'-fhn. f. The 
fon of a fon or daughter. 

GRANGE, gra'nje. f. A farm: ge¬ 
nerally a farm with a houfe at a diD 
tance from neighbours. 

GRANITE, gran'-xt. f. A (tone com- 
pofed of feparate and very large 
concretions, rudely compared, to¬ 
gether. 

GRAN 1 VOROUS, gri-nlv'-vo-rfis. 
a. Eating grain. 

GRANNAM, gran'-nim. f. Grand¬ 
mother. 

To GRANT, gri'nt. v. a. To admit 
that which is not yet proved; to 
bellow fomething which cannot be 
claimed of right. 

GRANT, gri'nt. f. The aft of grant¬ 
ing or beflowing; the thing grant¬ 
ed, a gift, a boon; in law, a gift 
in writing of fuch a thing as can¬ 
not aptly be paffed or conveyed by 
word only; admiffion of fomething 
in difpute. 

GRANT ABLE, gri'nt-ibl. a. That 
which may be granted. ’ 

GRANTEE, grant-te'. {. He to whom 
any grant is made. 

GRANTOR, gra'nt-tur. f. He by 
whom a grant is made. 

GRANULARY, grin'-u-lir-^. a. 
Small and compaft, refembling a 
fmall grain or feed. 

To GRANULATE, grin'-u-lite. 

v. n. To be formed into fmall 
grains. 

To GRANULATE, grin'-u-Iate. 
v. a. To break into fmall mattes; 
to raife into fmall afperities. 

GRANULATION,_ grin-h-la'-lhun. 
f. The aft of pouring melted metal 
into cold water, fo as it may con-. 
geal into fmall grains; the aft of. 
breaking into fmall parts like grains. 

GRANULE, gran'-ule. f ? A fmall 
compaft particle. 

GRANULOUS, gran'-u-l&s. a. FnH, 
of little grains. . 

GRAPE* 
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GRAPE, grS'pe. f. The Fruit of the 
vine growing in clutters. 
GRAPESTONE, grl'p-ft&n. f. The 
„ (tone or feed contained in a grape. 
GRAPHICAL, graf'-I-kal. a. Well 
delineated.- 

GRAPHICALLY, graf'-I-kal-*. ad. 

-In a pi&urefque manner, with good 
- defcription or delineation. 
GRAPNEL, grdp'-nil. f. A Anall 
anchor belonging to a little veflel; 
a grappling-iron with which in fight 
one fliip fattens on another. 

To GRAPPLE, gr&p'L v. n. To con¬ 
tend by feizing each other; to con- 
. tcft in clofe fight- 
To GRAPPLE, grap'l. v. a. To faf- 
ten, to fix; to feize, to lay fatt hold 
of. 

GRAPPLE, grap'l. f. Conteft, in 
which the combatants feize each 
other; clofe fight; iron inttrument, 
by which one fhip fattens on ano¬ 
ther. 

GRAPPLEMENT, grap'l-ment. f. 
Clofe fight. 

GRASSHOPPER, gris'-hop-ftr. f. A 
fmall in fed! that hops in the fum- 
mer grafs. 

GRASIER, gra-zhur. f. See Gra¬ 
zier. 

To GRASP, grifp'. v. a. To hold 
in the hand, to gripe; to feize, to 
catch at. 

To GRASP, grifp'. v. n. To catch 
at, to endeavour to feize; to 
ttruggle, to ftrive; to gripe, to en¬ 
croach. 

GRASP, grifp'. f. The gripe or 
feizure of the hand; pofieffion, hold; 
power of feizing. 

.GRASPER, grifp'-ur. f. One that 
grafps. 

GRASS, gras', f. The common herb¬ 
age of fields on which cattle feed. 
GRASS-PLOT, gris'-pl6t. f. A 
fmall level covered with Ihort 
graft. 

GRAS6INESS, gris'-ty-nis. f. The 
ftate of abounding in grafs. 
GRASSY, gris'-s*. a. Covered with 
graft. 

GRATE, gri'te. f. Partition made 
witb bar* placed new to one ano¬ 


ther ; the range of bars within whi<fl"5 
fires are made. 

To GRATE, gri'te. v.a. To rub 
or wear any thing by the attrition 
of a rough body; to offend bynSHiy 
thing harlh or vexatious y to form a 
harlh found. 

To GRATE, gri'te. v. n. To rub fo 
as to injure or offend; to make a 
harlh noife. 

GRATEFUL, gri'te-ful. a. Having 
a due lenie of benefits; pleafing, 
acceptable, delightful, delicious. 

GRATEFULLY, gra'te-fal-*. ad. 
With willingnefs to acknowledge 
ana repay benefits; in a pleating 
manner. 

GRATEFULNESS, gri'te-ful-nfci, 
f. Gratitude, duty to benefactors ; 
quality of being acceptable, plea- 
fantnefs. 


GRATER, gra'te-hr. f. A kind of 
coarfe file with which foft bodies a-e 
rubbed to powder. 

GRATIFICATJON, grit-y-fi-ki'- 
Ihiin. f. The aft of pleafing; plea- 
fure, delight, recompence. 

To GRATIFY, gr;\t'-*-f*. v. a. To 
indulge, to pleafe by compliance; 
to delight, to pleafe; to requite with 
a gratification. 

GRATINGLY, gfa'|e-tlng-l*. ad. 
Harlhfy, offenlively. 

GRATI*;, gra'-tls. ad. For notfuiT£,' 
withoi t recompence. 

GRAT/TUDE, grat'-*-tude. f. Duty 
to b&^efadlors; defire to return be¬ 
nefit. 

GRAIi.JITOUS, gra-tu'-^-tus. a. 
Voluntary, granted without claim 
or merit; aliened without proof. 

GRATUITOUSLY, gri-tu'-*-tiif-I*. 
ad. Without claim or merit; with- 
out p- 'oof. 

GRATUITY, gra-tu'-I-t*. f. A pre¬ 
fen acknowledgment; a 
pecce. ' f 

To GRATULATE, grit'-u-lite. f a. 
To congratulate, to falute with de¬ 
clarations of joy; to declare joy 
for. • ‘ 

GRATULATION, grSt-&- 14 '-'bfifl. 
f. Salutations made by expreffing 
joy. 
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tiRATULATORy,grat"-6-la-t6r'-^. 
a. Congratulatory, expreffing con- 
<• rat ulation. 

GRa.VE, gra've. f. The place in 
, v-M-ch the ilead are repofited. 

GRAaT-OLOATHS, gra'vc-klize. 
f. i he drefs of the dead. 

GRAVE-STONE, grAVc-fl&ne. f. 
The lions that is laid over the 
grave. * 

To GRAVE, gra've. v. a. preter. 
Graved, part. pafT. Graven « To 
carve in any hard fubllance; to copy 
painting on wood or metal; to im- 
ptels deeply; to clean, caulk, and 
lheath a fiiip. 

To GRAVE, gt’i've. v. n. To write 
or delineate on hard fubfir.aces. 

GRAVE, gra've. a. Solemn, ferious, 
fober ; of weight; not Ihowy, not 
tawdry; not '.harp of found, not 
acute. 

GRAVEL, grav'd, f. Hard fand ; 
fa;.:'y,.matter concreted in the kid¬ 
neys. 

To GRAVEL, grav'-II. v. a. To co¬ 
ver with gravel; to kick in the fand; 
to puzzle, to put to a Hand, to em- 
bairafs; to hurt the foot of a horfe 
with gravel confined by the Ihoe. 

GRAVELESS, gra'vc-lis. a. With¬ 
out a tomb, unburied. 

GRAVELLY, grav' e ly. a. full of 
giavel, abounding with gravel. 

GRAVELY, grtl've-ly. ad. Si leinn- 
Jy, ffrionllv, foberly without jiglu- 
rir-fs; without gaudineis or fli.w. 

GRAVENESS, grfi'vc-nls. f. ‘Seri- 
oufnefs, fblcmoity and fobrie^'. 

GRAVEOLENT, gra-ve'-u-lent. a. 
Strong feented. 

GRAVER, gra'-vur. f. One whofe 
btifincfs is to inferibe orcarv 4 upon 
hard fubltances, one who topics 
pictures upon wood or metallto be 
imprefied otf'paper; the ftile or' ool 
ufed io jgfr 9 ving. 

GRAvnJiTY,grA-vld'-i-tf. f. Preg¬ 
nane; 

GRAVING, gra'-ving. f. Carved 
work.* / 

To GRAVITATE, griv'-I-tite. v. ti. 
To tend to the centre of attrac¬ 
tion. 
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GRAVITATION, griv-I-ti'-<h&tu£/ 
Aft of tending to the centre. 

GRAVITY, grdv'-Ltf. f. Weighty 
heavinefs, tendency to the centre 5 
ferioufnefs, fclemnity. 

GRAVY, gra’-vj-. f. The juice that, 
runs from flelh not much dried by 
the fire, the juice of flefll bpiledout. 

GRAY, gru'. a. White with a mix¬ 
ture of black; white or hoary with, 
old age; dark like the opening Or¬ 
el ofe of day. 

GRAY, grit', f. A badger. 

GRAYBEARD, gra'-Urd. f. An old 
man. 

GRAYLING, gra'-llng. f. The um¬ 
ber, a fifii, 

GRAYNESS, gri'-nls. f. The qua¬ 
lity of being gray. 

To GRAZE, gr&'ze. v. n. To eat 
grafs, to feed on grafs; to fupply 
grafs ; to touch lightly on the fulk 
face. 

To GRAZE, gra'ze. v. a. Tcf £ftri& 
grazing cattle; to feed upon ; to 
touch lightly the furface, to rafe. 

GRAZER, gra'-zur. f. Any animal 
that grazes, or feeds upon grafs. 

GRAZIER, gra-zhur. f. One who 
feeds cattle. 

GREASE, gri'fe. f. The foft part 
of the fat; a fvvelling and gourdi- 
nefs of the legs, which generally 
happens to a horfe after his journey. 

To GREASE, grd’ze. v. a> To fmear 
or anoint with greafe; to bribe or 
corrupt with prefents. 

GREASINESS, grc'-z^-nls. f. Oili- 
r.vfs, fatnefs. 

GREASY, gr^'-zy - , a. Oily, fat, unc¬ 
tuous; fmear^fl with greafe; fat of 
body, bulky. 

GREAT, gra'tc. a. Large in bulk 
or number; having any quality in a 
high degree; considerable in extent 
or duration; important, weighty j 
cbief, principal; of high rank, of 
large power; illuftrious, eminent; 
noble, magnanimous ; familiar* 
much acquainted; pregnant, teem¬ 
ing; it is added.in every ftep of af- 
ccnding or defeending confangui- 
nity, as great grandfon is the fop of 
my grandfon. 

3 K GREAT,' 
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GRISTLE, grls'l. f. A cartilage. 

GRISTLY; gris'-I?. a. Cartilagi¬ 
nous. 

GRIT, grit', f. The coarfe part of 

• meal ; oats hufked, or coarfely 
ground; fand, rough hard particles; 
a kind of fofli!; a kind of fifh. 

GRITTINESS, grk'-t.V-nis. f. Sanrf- 
ineifs, the quality of abounding in 
grit. 

GRITTY, grit'-ty'. a. Full of hard 
particles. 

GRIZEL 1 N, grlz'-lln. a. More pro¬ 
perly Gum el in. Having a pale 
red colour. 

GRIZZLE, gri**l. f. A mixture of 
white and black; gray. 

GRIZZLED, grlz'ld. a. Interfperfed 
with gray. 

GRIZZLY, grlz'-ty. a. Somewhat 
grry. 

ToGROAN, gro'n. v. n. To breathe 
with a mournful noife, as in pain 
or agony. 

GROAN, gitVn. f. Breath expired 
with noife and difficulty; an hoarfe 
dead found. 

GROAN PUL, gru'n-ful. a. Sad, 
agoiuz’iig. 

GROA'I', giu't. f. A piece valued at 
four pence; a piovcrbial name for 
a final 1 fum ; Groats, oats that have 
the hulls taken off. 

GROCi R, quY-fur. f. A man who 
buys and fells tea, fugar and plums 
and fpices. 

GRCC TRY, gio-fur-y. f. Grocers 


ware. 

grogf.rAm, 

GROGRAM, 


f. Staff 
oven 


7 , , , ff.St 

f grog-rum. j w0 , 

with a large woof and a rough pile 
GROIN, gioi'n. f. The part next the 
thigh. 


GROOM, gro'm. f. A fervant that 
takes care of the liable. 

GROOVE, gifYv. f. A Seep cavern 
or hollow ; a channel or hollow cut 
with a tool. 

To GROOVE, gro'v. v. a. To cut 

hollow. 

To GROPE, grt/pe. v.n. To feel 
where one cannot fee. . i 
To’GROPE, gro'pe. v. a’. To fearch 
, feeling in the dark. 


GROSS, grA's. a. Thick, corpulent; 
fliameful, unfeemly; intelledlually 
coarfe; inelegant; thick, not re¬ 
fined; llupid, dull; coarfe, rough., 
copofiie to delicate. 

GROSS, grA's. f. The main body, 
the main force; the bulk, the whole 
not divided inro its feveral parts; 
tin* chit f part, the inain^mafs; the 
number of twelve dozen. 

GROSSLY, gio'i-ly. nd. Bulkily, 
in bulky parts, coarfely; without 
fubtilty, without art; without deli¬ 
cacy. 

CROSSNESS, gro'f-nls. f. Coarfe- 
nefs, not fubtilty, thicknefs; inele¬ 
gant fatnef?, unwieldy corpulence; 
want of refinement; want of deli¬ 
cacy. 


GROT, grof. f. A cave, a cavern for 
coolnefs and plea l ure. 
GROTESQUE, grA-tdfk'. a. Diftor.'-' 
ed of figure, unnatural. * 

GROTTO, grot'-to. f. A cavern or 
cave made for coolnefs. 

GROVE, gro've. f. A walk covered 
by trees meeting above. 

To GROVEL, grov'l. v. n. To ID 
prone, to creep low' on the ground ; 
to be mean, to be without uigin- 

ty- 

GROUND, gjou'nd. f. Tne earth, 
confidcr.-d as fofd or as low . the 
earth as ci’flirguifhed from air or 
r; land, country; region, tci-- 
;; farm, ellate, pofieihon ; the 
or level of the place ; d.egr, 
faeces ; the firfl Urn turn of paint 
•> which the figures are after¬ 
wards painted ; the fundamental 
fubflar.ee, that by which the addi¬ 
tional or accidental parts are fiip- 
poifed ; firfl hint, firfb traces of an 
int fntion ; the firlT principles of 
hvledge; the fundamental caufc; 

_ fieid or place of .action ; the 

fpace occupied by an army as they 
fight, advance, or retire; "dfe Hate 
m w'hich one is w-ith refpedt to op¬ 
ponents or competitors^ the foil to 
fet a thing off. ■ ^, 

To GROUND, grou'nd. v. a. To 
fix oh the ground ; to found as up¬ 
on caufe or principle; to. fettle in 

firfl 
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firft principles orrudimentsof know¬ 
ledge. 

GROUND, grou'r.d. The preterite 
and part. paff. of Grind. 

'GROUND-ASH, grou'nd-Afh. f. A 
faplin of alh taken from the ground. 

GROUND-BAIT, grou'nd-bate. f. 
A bait made of barley or malt boil¬ 
ed, thrown into the place where you 
angle. 

GROUND-FLOOR, gr.ou'nd-Hore. f. 
The lower llory of a houfe. 

GROUND-IVY, grou'nd-i'-vy. f. 
Alehoof, or turnhoof. 

GROUND-OAK, grou'nd-6ke. f. A 
faplin o-*k. 

GROUND-PINE, grou'nd-pine. f. 
A plant. 

GROUND-PLATE, grou'nd-plat. f. 
In architecture, the outermoft pieces 
of timber lying on or near the 
ground, and framed into one ano¬ 
ther with mortices and tennons. 

GROUND-PLOT, grou'nd-plot. f. 
The ground on which any building 
is placed ; the ichnography of a 
buildit 

GROUND-RENT, grou'nd-rCnt. f. 
Rent paid for the privilege of build¬ 
ing on another man’s ground. 

GROUND-ROOM, grou'nd-rom. f. 
A room on the ie\el ,with the 
ground. 

GROUNDEDLY, grcu'n-dld-ly. ad. 
Upon firm principles. 

GROIJ NDLESS,grou'nd-Ifs. a. Void 
of i eafon. 

GBOUNDLESSLY, g-ou'n'd-Ief-ly. 
ad. Without, reafon, withyuc caufe. 

GROUNDLESSNESS, glWnd-lef- 
nL. f. Want of juft rcalun. 

GROUNDLING, grou'nd-ling. f. A 
iiili which keeps at the botiV>m of the 
vt'ater; one of the vulgar.' 

GROUNDLY, grou'nd-ty. jd. Upon 
principles, folidly. 

GROUNDSEL, grou'n-sll. f. The 

—. i':-*ber next the ground ; a plant. 

GROUND WORK, grou'nd-wurk. f. 
Thc/ground, the firft llratum; the 
firft £artof an undertaking, the'fun- 
damcntals; firft principle, original 
reafon. 

■ GROUP, gr<Vp. f. A croud, a cluf- 
ter, a huddle. 


To GROUP, gro'p. V. a. To put 
into a croud, to huddle .together. 

I ROUSE, grou's. f. A kind of fowl, 
a heath cock, 

GROUT, grou't. f. Coarfe meal, 
pollard ; that which purges off; a 
kind of wild apple. 

To GROW, gr&'. v.n. preter. Grew, 
part. paff. Grown. To vegetate, 
to have vegetable motion ; to be 
produced by vegetation; to increafe 
in ftature; to come to manhood 
from infancy ; to iffue, as plants 
from a foil; to increafe in bulk, to 
become greater; to improve, to 
make progrefs; to advance to any 
flate; to come by degrees; to be 
changed from one ftate to another 
to proceed as from a caufe; to ad¬ 
here, to ftick together; to fwell, a 
fea term. 

GROWER, gr&'-ur. f. An increafer. 

To GROWL, grow'l. v.n. To fnarl 
or murmur like an angry cur; to 
murmur, to grumble. 

GROWN, gro'ne. The participle 
paftive of Grow. Advanced in . 
growth ; covered or filled by the 
growth of any thing; arrived at full 
growth or ftature. 

GROWTH, gro'th. f. Vegetation, 
vegetable life; product, thing pro¬ 
duced ; increale in number, bulk, 
or frequency ; increafe of ftature, 
advance to maturity; improvement, 
advancement. 

To GRUB, grub', v. a. To dig up, 
to deftroy by digging. 

GRUB, grub', f. A fmall worm that 
eats holes in bodies ; a ihort thick ‘ 
man, a dwarf. 

ToGRUBBLE, grub'l. v.n. To feet 
in the dark. 

GRUBSTREET, grfib'-ftret. f. The* 
name of a ftreet in London, much 
inhabited by writers of fmall hifto- 
ries, dictionaries, and temporary 
poems ; whence an\ mean produc¬ 
tion is called Grubftreet. 

To GRUDGE, grfid'zh. v. a. To 
envy, to fee any advantage of ano¬ 
ther with difeontent; to give or take 
unwillingly. 

To GRUDGE, gru'dzh. v.'n. To 

murmur. 
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murmur, to repine ; to be unwill¬ 
ing, to be reluftant; to be envious. 

GRUDGE, grud'zh. f. Old quarrel, 
inveterate malevolence; anger, ill- 
. will ; envy, odium, invidious cen- 
furej fome little commotion, or 
forerunner of a difeafe. 

GRUDGINGLY,gi iid'- zblng-fy. ad. 
Unwillingly, malignantly. 

GRUEL, gro'-fJ. f. Food made by 
boiling oatmeal in water. 

GRUFF, grut". a. Sour of afpett, 
harfh of manners. 

GRUFFLY, gruf'-l^. ad. Harlhly, 
ruggedly. 

GRUFFNESS, gruf'-nis. f. Rugged- 
nefs of mien. 

GRUM, grum'. a. Sour, furly. 

To GRUMBLE, gruin'bl. v. n. To 
murmur with dilcontent; to growl, 
to fnarl; to make a hoarfe rattle. 

GRUMBLER, grfim'-blfir. f. One 
that grumbles, a murmurer. 

GRUMBLING, gram'-bling. f. A 

murmuring through difeoncent. 

GRUME, gr&'m. f. A thick vifeid 
confluence of a fluid. 

GRUMLY, grfim'-ly. ad. Sullenly, 
morolety. 

GRUMMEL, grum'-mil. f. An herb. 

GRUMOUS, gro'-mus. a. Thick, 
clotted. 

GRUMOUSNESS, gro'-muf-nls. f. 
Thicknefs of a coagulated liquor. 

GRUNSEL, grun'-sll. f. The lower 
part of the building. 

To GRUNT, grunt’. ? v. n. To 

To GRUNTLE, grunt'l. J murmur 
like a hog. 

GRUNT, grunt*, f. The noife of a 
hog. 

GRUNTER, grin'-tur. f. He that 
grunts; a kind of filh. 

GRUN FLING, grunt'-llng. f. A 
. young hog. 

To CRUTCH, grut'lh. v. n. To 
envy, to repine. 

GRUj|jjfijp[, grut'lh. f. Malice, ill- 

G^klACUM, gwa'-i-kim. f. A 
phyficai-wood. 

GUAR A~ kj | B E. gar-rin-t£'. f. A 

I mwerJHgmndemkes to lee ltipu- 


To GUARANTY, gir-r 5 n-te'. v. g 
To undertake to fecure the perform 
ance of a treaty or iiipulation be 
tween contending parties. 

To GUARD, gi'rd. v. a. To watd 
by way of defence and feturify ; tc 
protedt, to defend ; to preferve by 
caution ; to provide againft objec¬ 
tions ; to adorn with lilts, laces, or 
ornamental borders. * 

To GUARD, gu'rd. v. n. To be in 
a Hate of caution or defence. 

GUARD, ga'rd. f. A man, or body 
of men, whole buflnefs is to watch ; 
a ftate of caution, a ftate of vigi¬ 
lance ;* limitation, anticipation of 
objection ; an ornamental hem, 
lace, or border; part of the hilt cf 
a fword. 

GUARDAGE, ga'r-dage. f. State of 
wardlhip. 

GUARDER, ga'r-dur. f. One who*- 
guards. 

GUARDIAN, ga'r-dyan. f. One that 
has the care of an orphan ; one to 
whom the care and prefervation of 
any thing is committed. 

GUARDIAN, ga'r-dyan. a. Perform¬ 
ing the office of a kind protestor or 
fuperintendant. 

G UARDI AN SH IP, gir'-dy An-lhlp. 
f. The ofiice of a guardian. 

GUARDLESS, ga'rd-Hs. a. Without 
defence. 

GUARDSH 1 P, ga'rd-fhip. f. Care, 
protection ; a king's Ihip to guard 
the coail. 

GUBERNATION, gu-bdr-na'-ftu'.n. 
f. Government, luperintenden- 
cy. 

GUDGFON, giid'-zhun. f. A fmall 
filh fo*nd in brooks and rivers ; ( a 
perforileafily impofed on ; fomething 
to be taught to a man’s own difad - 
vanta >e. 

GUERTlON, gwer'-dun. f. A re¬ 
ward, a recompence. " 

To GUESS, ges*. v. n. To cVf jc^- 
ture, to judge without any certain 
principles of judgment; t< conjec¬ 
ture rightly. 

To GUESS, ges'. v. a. To hit TTpon- 
by accident. 

GUESS, ges'. f. Conje&ure, judg- 

l' meut 
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ment without any pofirive or certain 
grounds. 

>£UESSER, gW-sir. f. Conjeftu- 
Ver, one who judges without certain 
* knowledge. 

GUffSSINGLY, gcs'-sing-ty. ad. 

Conjefturally, uncertainly. 
GUEST, geft'. f. One entertained 
in the houfe of another; a ftranger, 
one wht comes newly to refidc. 
GCESTCMAMBER, gift'-tft&m- 
bur. f. Chamber of entertainment. 
To GUGGLE, gug'I. v.n. To found 
as water running with intermiflion 
out of a narrow vefiel. 

GUI DAGE, gyl'-dldzh. f» The re¬ 
ward given to a guide, 

GUi DANCE, gyi'-dans. f. Direc¬ 
tion, government. 

To GUIDE, gyl’d. v.n. Todirefl; 
to govern by counfrl, to inftruft; to 
regulate, to fuperintend. 

GUIDE, gyr'd, f. One who direfts 
another in Iris way; one who direfts 
another in his conduit; director, 
regulator. 

GUIDELESS, gyi'd-Hs. a. Without 
a guide. 

GUiDER, gyi'-dur. f. Direilor, re¬ 
gulator, guide. 

GUILD, gild', f. A fociety, a cor¬ 
poration, a fraternity. 

GUILE, gyi'L f. Deceitful tunning, 
intid'ous artihcc. 

GUILEFUL, gyi'l-ful. a. Wily, infi- 
dious, mifehievoufly artful; trea¬ 
cherous, ferrctly mifehievous. 
GUILEFULLY, gyi'l-ful-y. ad. Ir- 
fidioufly, treatheroufly. 
GUILEFULNESS, gyMi-nls. f. 

Secret treachery, tricicinglcunning. 
GUILELESS, gyil'-lls. a .1 Without 
" deceit, without infidioufn<.*fs. 
GUILER, gyi'l-ur. f. One; that be¬ 
trays into danger by inlidUus prac¬ 
tices. 

GUILT', gilt*, f. The ftate of a man 
«. charged with acrime; a crime, 

an offence. 

G UILTILY, gllt'-I-ty. ad. Without 
innodbnee. 

GUfLtlNESS, gllt'-I-nls. f. The 
itace of being guilty, confcioufnefs 
ef crime. 
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GUILTLESS, gilt'-U». a. I&a«ce«t, 

free from crime. “ 

GUILTLESSLY, gllt'-lif-ty. adv 
Without guilt, innocently. 

GUILTLESSNESS, gllt'-lgf-nfs. f. 
Innocence, freedom from crime. 

GUILTY, gilt'-tf. a. Juftly charge¬ 
able with a crime, not innocent; 
wicked, corrupt. 

GUINEA, gln'-ny-. f. A gold coin . 
valued at one and twenty fhillings. 

GUFNEADROPPER, gfn'-n£-dr6p. 
pur. f. One who cheats by dropping 
guineas. 

GUINEAHEN, giV-n^-hin. f. A 
fmail Indian hen. 

GUINEAPEPPER, giV-n£-p£p-pfir. . 
f. A plant. 

GUINEAPIG,gin'-n£-plg. f. A fmail 
animal with a pig’s fnout. 

GUISE, gyi'ze. f. Manner, mien, 
habit; practice, cuftom, property; 
external appearance, drefs. 

GUITAR, glt-t&'r. f. A ftringed in- 
ftrument of mufick. 

GULES, gu'lz. a. Red; a term ufed. 
in heraldry. 

QULF, gu'f'. f. A bay, an opening 
into la<id ; an abyfs, an unmeafare- 
able depth; a whirlpool, a fucking 
eddv; any thing infatiabie. 

GULFY, gul'-rt. a. Full of gulfs ot 
whirlpools. 

To GULL, gul'. v.a. To trick, to 
cheat, to defraud. 

GULL, gul'. f. A fea-bird; a cheat, 
a fraud, a trick; a flupid animal, 
one eafilv cheated. 

GULLCATCHER, gil'-kitfh-ur. f. 

A cheat. 

CULLER, g&l'-lur. f. A cheat, aft 
impoftor. 

GULLERY, gul'-lir-^-. f. Cheat, ifti- 

polhtre. 

GULLET, gul'-llt. f. The throat ' 
the meatpipe. 

To GULLY, gfil’-l^. v. n. To run, ' 
with noife. : 

GULLYHOLE, gfil'-ly-hole. f. The 
hole where the gutters empty them- 
felves in the fubterraneous fewer. 

GULOSITY,gi- 16 s'-l-ty. f. GreedU 
nefs, gluttony, voracity. ■* 

To GULP, gulp', v.a. ToTwallftw^ 

eagerly, * 
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eagerly, to fuck down without in- 
termiffion. 

GULP, gulp', f. As much as can be 
fwallpwed at once. 

GUM, gfim'. f. A vegetable fubfiance 
differing from a refin, in being more 
vifeid, and diffolving in aqueous 
menftruums; the fle<h/ covering 
that contains the teeth. 

To GUM, gum', v.a. To clofe with 
gum. 

GUMMINESS,gum'-my-nls. f. The 
fiate of being gummy. 
GUMMOSITY, gum-mos'-fJ-ty. f. 

The nature of gum, gumminefs. 
GUMMOUS, gum'-mus. a. Of the 
nature of gum. 

GUMMY, gkm'-mf. a. Confining 
of gum, of the nature of gum ; pro¬ 
ductive of gum; overgrown with 
gum. 

GUN, gun', f. The general name for 
firearms, the inftrument from which 
Ihot is difeharged by fire. 

GUNNEL, gun'-nll. f. Corrupted 
.from Gunwale. 

GUNNER, gun’-nur. f. Cannonier, 

, he whofe employment is to manage 
i,’ the artillery in a fhip. 
GUNNERY, gfin'-nur-y. f. The 
fcience of artillery. 

Gunpowder, gun'-pow-dur. r. 

The powder put into guns to be 
fired. 

i GUNSHOT, gun'-fhot. f. The reach 
' . or range of a gun. 

GUNSHOT, gun'-fliot. a. Made by 
the fhot of a gun. 

GUNSMITH, gin'-fmlili. f. A man 
whofe trade is to make guns. 
GUNSTICK, g&n'-ttlk. f. The ram¬ 
mer. 

GUNSTOCK, gun'-ftok. f. The 
wood to which the barrel of the gun 
is fixed. 

GU l NSTONE,gfin'-fl6ne. f. TheGiot 
of cannon. 

XJUNWALE or Gunnel of a Ihip, 
n'-njl. f. 1'hat piece of timber 
P/r which reaches on either fide of the 
Ihip from the half-deck to the fore- 

GURGE, gurdzh'. f. Whirlpool, 


GURGION, gir'-dzhfin. f. The 
coarfer part of meal, lifted from the 
bran. 

To GURGLE, giir'gl. v.n. Tof.ii 
or guilt with noife, as water from a 
bottle. . r 


GURNARD, 

GURNET, 

fin.. 


J g&r'-nlt. | 


f. A kind 
of fea- 


To GUSH, gufh'. v. n. Xo flow or 
rufn out with violence, not to fpring 
in a fr.-isil ilream, but in a large 
body; to emit in a copious effluxion. 

GUSH, g’‘ifh.'. f. An emiflion ofli- 
. quor in a large quantity at once. 

GUSSET* gus'-slt. f. Any thing 
fevved on to cloth, in order to 
ilrengthen it. 

GUST, gull'. f. Senfe of tailing; 
height of perception ; love, liking; 
tern of fancy, intellectual tafle ; a 
f .dden violent blaft of wind. 

GUSTABLE, gfo'-tAbl. a.- To be/ 
tailed, plcafant to the tafle. 

GUSTATION, guf-th'-ftiun. f. The 
a£l of rafting. 

GUSTFUL, guft’-ful. a. Tafteful, 
well-tailed. 

GUSTO, giii'-to. f. The relish of 
any thing, the power by which any 
thing excites fenfations in the pa¬ 
late; intclleflual tafle, liking. 

GUSTY* gus'-ty. a Stormy, tem- 
peftuous. 

GUT, gut', f. The long pipe reach¬ 
ing with many convolutions from 
the ftomach to the vent; the fto- 
mach, the receptacle of food ; pro¬ 
verbially, gluttony, love of gor- 
mandiVng. 

To GUT\ gut', v.a. To evilcerate, 
to draw/; to take out the infide; to 
plunder of contents. • 

GUTTATED, git'-ta-tld. a. Be- 
fprinkled with drops, bedropped. 

GUTToR, gut'-tfir. f. A paflage for 
water. 

To GUTTER, gut'-tur. v. a. To cut 
in fmall hollows. ' rf '" 

To GUTTLE, gfit'l. v.n. Jo feed 
luxurioufly, to gormandile. . A low 
word. „ . 

To GUTTJJE, g&t'l. v. a. To fwal- 
low. 

GUT- 
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GYM 

, GUTTLER, gut'-lur. f. A greedy 

outer. 

vnyrTULOUS, giU-tu-lus. a. In 
the form of a fmall drop. 
'GUTTURAL, gut'-tii-ril. a. Pro¬ 
nounced in the throat, belonging to 
'the thrort. 

GU rr UR ALNESS, gut'-tu-ral-nls. 

f. The fluidity of being guttural. 
GUT WORT, gut'-wurt. f. An 
herb. 

To G U Z Z LE, giV/,' 1 . v. n. To gor- 
mandifc, to feed immoderately. 

To GUZZLE, guz'l. v. a. To fwal- 
low with immoderate gull. 
GUZZLER, guz'-liir. f. A*gorman- 
iicr. 

GY HE, dzM'be. f. A fneer, a taunt, 

a farcaYn. 

G Y M NASTICALT.Y, dzh-Itn -nas'- 
ty-ki!-\‘. ad. Athletically, fitly for 
Li on g exeicife. 


GYMNASTICK, daMm-nis'-tAe, jj£ 
Relating to athietick eiercifes. 

GYMNICK, dzhlm'-nik. a. Such as 
prartife the athietick or gymnaftick 
exercifes. 

GYMNOSPERMOUS, dzhlm-n&- 
fper'-mus. a. Having the feeds 
naked. 

GY N ECOCR AC Y, jl-nS-kok'-ri-lJK. 
f. Female power, petticoat govern¬ 
ment. 

GYRATION, dzhi-nV-Ihfin. f. The 
art of turning any thing abouc. 

GYRE, dzhi're. f. A circle deferibed 
by anv thing going in an orbit. 

GYRED, jf-u:J. a. Falling itt 
rings. 

GYVES, gfv's. f. Fetters, chains , 
for the legs. H 

To GYVE, gy've. v.a. To fetter, CO - 
(hackle. ' * 


H. 
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H A, h;V'. interject. An exprefiion 
of wonder, furprife, fudden 
cjuc'.lion, or i’udden exertion; an 
exprcf.ion of laughter, when often 
re; touted. 

T 1 .. K, ha'ke. f. A (Ifh. 

Art A B ERD ASHER, hab'-hr-jufh-ur. 
f. One who fells fmall vifxres, a 
*ed!nr. 

11A '.’ALIMENT, hi-bll'-^-mcnt. f. 

Drefs, clothes, garment. 

ToHABlLlTATE.ha-bil'-^-tJt.v.a. 

Tooualify, to entitle. 
HABILJfTATION, hi-bil-^-td'-fhun. 
ft- Qualification. 

H ABILITY, ha-bll'i-tf. f. Faculty, 
power. , 

IlABL'T^Giib’-It. f. State of any 
thing, as habit of body; drefj* ac¬ 
coutrement ; habit is a power or 
ability in man of doing any thing 

VOL. In 
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by frequent doing; cultom, i n vet die 
rate ufe. 

To HABIT, hib'-it. v.a. To drefs, 
to accoutre. 

HABITABLE, Mb'-I-tibl. a. Ca¬ 
pable of being dwelt in. 

H A B 1 TA B L K N E S S, h&b'-LtaM- 
nis. f. Capacity of being dwelc 
in. 

HABITANCE,hi\b'-i-tinfc. f. Dwell¬ 

ing, abode. '■ * , ' 

HA BIT ANT, fcfib'-Ltant. f. Dweller, 
one that lives in any place. 

HABITATION, hdb-f-rt'-fliAo. £■’ 
The art of dwelling, the Hate of ;*$ 
place receiving dwellers; place 
abode, dwelling. .■ 

HABITATOR, hab'-i-td-tir. f. Dwel^ 
ler, inhabitant. ' v " 

HABITUAL, hA-blt'-fi-il. a. Cuf- 
tomary, accuftomed, inveterate 
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HAL' 


HABITUALLY, M-hU'-tUby'. ad. ] 

Cuffcam^rily, by habit. 

HABITUDE, hib'-l-tud. f. Fami¬ 
liarity, coftverfe, frequent inter- 
courfe; longcuilom, habit, invete¬ 
rate tife ; tiie power of doing any 
thing acquired by frequent repeii- 
lion. 

,3H ABNAB, hab' nab', ad. At random, 
at the mercy of chance. 

To HACK, halt', v. a. To cut into 
jfmall pieces, to chop; to fpeak un¬ 
readily, or with hefitation. 

To HACK, hifc'. v.n. To tarn hack¬ 
ney or proilitute. 

HACKLE, hak'I. f. Rawfilk, any 
filmy fubftance unfpun. 

,To HACKLE, hak'I. v.a. To drefs 
flax. 

HACKNEY, h&k'-ny. 7 f. A hired 

HACK, hak'. J horfc; a 

hireling, a proilitute; any thing 
fet out for hire; much ufed, com- 

;>■* ’ mon. 

To HACKNEY, hik'-ny. v.a. To 
.'pradlife in one thing, to accuftom to 
the road. 

HAD, hid'. The preterite and parr, 
pad’, of Have. 

HADDOCK, had'-duk. f. A fea-fifh 
of the cod kind. 

HAFT, haft', f. A handle, thst pa;t 
of an inllrument that is taken into 
the hand. 

To HAF T, haft', v. a. To fet in a 
haft. 

HAG, hag', f. A fury, a fhe-monfter; 
a witch, an enchantrcfs; an old ugly 
woman. 

To HAG, hit*, v. a. To torment, 
to harafs with rerrour. 


HAGARD, hlg'-giird. a. Wild, un¬ 
tamed, irreclaimable; lean; ugly, 
rugged, deformed. 

HAGGARD, h&g'-gard. f. Anything 
wild or irreclaimable; a fpecies of 
■ hawk. 


HAQ&ARDLY, hig'-gird-ly-. ad. 
teaiP*rWMg»y, wildly. 
;|HA0^^afeh|g'-gI{h. a. Cf the aa- 
.tut*'dfSgnjfg, deformed, horrid. 

To hae'i, v.a. To cut, 
t©xKqjB®Pi»tigle. 


To HACpSLE, ‘^bag'l. v. n. To be 


tedious in a bargain, to be long tfe , 
coming to the price. 

HAGGLER, hig'-lur. f. One jfcv/ 
cuts; one that is tardy in bargain- 
ing. 

HAH, ha', intcrjedL Aii exp r feffioa 
ef fonn.- fudden effort. 

HAIL, ha'le. f. Drops of rain frozen 
in their fulling. 

To HAIL, ha'le. v.n. To pour down 
hail. 

HAIL, ha'le. interj. A term of fa’a- 
Uicion. 

To HAIL, ha'le. v.n. To falute, to 
call to. 

IIAILSTiOT, hu'Ie-fhot. f. Small 
fhot feattered like hail. 

HAILSTONE, ha’i-flone. f. A par-’ 
tide or fingle ball cf hail. 

HA.ILY, ha'-ly. a. Confiding of 
hail. 

HAIR, h:Yr. f. One of the common 
teguments of the body ; a fingle 
hair; anv thing proverbially fmali. 

HAIRBR AINE1), ha'r-biYnd. a. 
Wild, iriegul.ir. 

HAiKBKLL. h;i’r be4. f. The nans 
of a flower, the hyacinth. 

H A l R1J i GA D TH, ha'r-bred ill. f. A 
very fir.ail didance. 

HAIRCLOTH, hu'r-kl&rfl. f. Stuff 
inatje of hair, very rough anti prick¬ 
ly, worn fometimes in mortifici.rioi;. 

HaJRLACE, htYr-kife. f. The fillet 
with which the women tie up their 
hair. 

HAIRLESS, har-lls. a. Withcu: 
hair. 

HAIRINESS, ha'-rj'-nls. f. The date 
of ft.ifig covered with hair. 

HA1WY, bu'r-^. a. Overgrown with 
haif ; confiding of hair. , 

HAKE, hu'ke. f. A kind of fifh. 

HAKOT, hak'-ut. f. A kind of fiih. 

HALBERD, hil'I-bfird. f. A battle- 
ax fixed on a long pole. 

HALBERDIER, hal-bfir-dYr. f. One 
who is armed with a halbekd*_. 

HALCYON, hal-fhun. f. A bird that 
is faid to breed in the fea, and that 
there is always a calm‘‘during her 
incubation. " 


HALCYON, hal'-ihun. 
quiet, ltill. 


a. Placid, 
HALE, 
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HALE, ha'Je. a. Healthy, found, 

hearty. 1 v." 

Xo HALE, lull. v. a. To drag by 
‘twjce, to pull violently. 

HALER, hd'I-ur. f. He who pulls 
anTl hates. 

HALF, hi'f. f. A moiety, one of two 
equal parts; it (bmetirncs has a plu- 
t:i1 Bonification when a number is 
divided * 

HALF, hi'f. ad. Jn part, equal. 

HALF-BLOOD, Ki'f-blid. f. One 
not born of the fame father and mo¬ 
ther. 

HAl.F-BLbODED, hi'f-blud-Id. a. 
Mean, degenerate. * 

HALF-FACED, hi'f-fM. a. Show- 
in' inly part of the face. 

HALF-HEARD, ha'f-herd. a. Im¬ 
perfectly heard. 

HALF-MOON, hi'f mon. f. 'Fhe 
moon in its appearance when at half 
increafe or decieafe. 

HALF-PENNY; ha'-pt'n-n\'-. f. A 
copper coin, cf which two make a 
penny. 

HALF-PIKE, hi'f pike. f. The fmali 
pi!:e carried bv officers, 

I-IALF-SEAS-OVER, HV'f-foz-i’- 
vur. a. A proverbial expreffion for 
one far advanced. It is commonly 
ufed of one n..!f drunk. , 

HALF-SPHERE, hi'f-sier. f. He- 
mifphere. 

IIALF-b'J'RAINED, ha'f-flrand. a. 
Half-bred, imperfect. 

HALF-SWORD, hi'f-lurd. f. Clofe 
fight. 

HALF WAY, hi'f-wi. ad. In the 
middle. •>' 

II f \ L F-WIT, hi'f- wit. f. block¬ 
head, a foolilh fellow- * 

HALF-WITTED, hif-wit'-tld. a. 
Imperfectly furnifhed with undcr- 
llanding. 

HALIBUT, hol'-ly-bit. f. A fort of 
fith. 

H&LIMASS, hoi'--mas. f. The 

feall of AU-fouls. 

HALITUOUS, lii-llt'-u-us. a. Va- 
porous^/fumous. 

HALLv^na'l. f. A court of juBice; a 
manor-houfe fo called, becaflfe in 
were held courts for the tenants; 


m&m 

the pnblick room of a corporations 
thefirB large room at the entrance 
of a houfe. , ... - ' 

HALLELUJAH, hil-lfr-lo'-yi. Cr 
Praife ye the Lord. A foog Of 
thankfgiving. » „ 

HALLOO, hil-lcV. interj. A word 
of encouragement when dogs are let- 
loofe on their game. 

To HALLOO, hil-lo'. v. n. To cry, 
as after the dogs. 

To HALLOO, hil 16'. v. a. To en¬ 
courage with Ihouts ; to chafe 
fhouts; to call or (hout to. >V . 

To HALLOW, hal'-lo. v.a. TocOfr- 
fecrate, to make holy ; to reverence- 
as holy, as Hallowed be thy name. 

HALLUCINATION, hil-ld-f£- n r- 

Ihin. f. Errour, blunder, mif* . 
take. 

HALM, ha'm. f. Straw. 

IIALO, ha'-16. f. A red circle round 
the fun or'moon. 

HALSER, ha'-lir. f. A rope left 
than a cable. 

To HALT, hi'h. v. n. To limp, to 
be lame ; to hop in a march; to 
he/Itate, to Band dubious; to fail, 
to falter. 

HALT, ha'lt. a. Lame, crippled. 

HALT, ha'lt. f. The art of limping 
the manner of limping; a flop ift a- 
march. ,r ’ 

HALTER, ha'1-tur. f. He whodjTmffe* 

HALTER, ha'1-tur. f. A rOpe to 
hang malefactors ; a cord, a (bong 
Bring.- FV- 

To HALTER, hi'l-t&r. y.a. To Wad , 
with a cord; to catch in a noole. 

To HALVE,,hiV. v.a. . To divide 
into two parts. 

HALVES, hi'vz, f. plural of Half. 

HALVES, hi'vz. interj. An expref¬ 
lion by which any one lays claim to 
an equal (hare. 

HAM, him', f. The hip, the hinder 
part of the articulation of the thigh ;. 
the thigh of a hog fahed. 

HAME, hi'me; f. The collar by which 
a horfe draws in a waggon. 

HAMLET, ham'-lit. f. A fmajl vil¬ 
lage. 

HAMMER, him'-miir. f. The in- 
Brument confifiing of a long handle 
3 L z and 
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•ncT heavy head,' with which any 
thing is forced or driven. 

To HAMMER, ham'-mur. v. a. To 
beat with a hammer; to forge or 
form with a hammer; to work in 

. the mind, to contrive by intellec¬ 
tual labour. 

To HAMMER, h5m'-mAr. v n. To 
work, to be bu fy; to be in agita¬ 
tion. 

HAMMERER, liam'^niur-rur. f. He 
. who works with a hammer. 

JJAM MER i IA RD, ham'- m u r-hard. a. 

- Made hard with much hammering. 

HAMMOCK, ham'-muk. f. A Twing¬ 
ing bed. , 

HAMPER, Wmp' ur. f. A large baf- 
ket for carriage. 

To HAMPER, hamp'-ur. v. a. To 
ihackle, to entangle; toenfnarc; to 
erplex, to cmbarrafs ; to put in a 
amper. 

HAMSTRING, him’-ftring. f. The 
tendon of the ham. 

To HAMSTRING, hW-ftring. v.a. 
pret. and part. pail'. Hamstrung. 
To lame by cutting the tendon of 
the ham. 

HANAPER, han'-A-pur. f. A trea- 
fury, an exchequer. 

HAND, hand', f. That member of 
the body which reaches from the 
wriil to the fingers end ; meafure 
of four inches; fide, right or left; 
part, quarter; ready payment; rate, 
price; workmanfiiip, power or aCl 
of manufacturing or making; att 
of receiving any thing ready to one’s 
band; reach, nearnefs, as at hand, 
within reach, ftate ofrbring in pre¬ 
paration ; cards helcf' at a game; 
that which is ufed in oppofition to 
another; tranfmifiion, conveyance; 
efieflion, power ; pre/Turc of the 
ridle; method of government, dif- 
cipline, reftraint; influence, ma¬ 
nagement; that which performs the 
office of a hand in pointing; agent, 
perfon employed; giver and re¬ 
ceiver; a workman, afailor; form 
or call of writing; Hand over head, 
negligently, rajhly; Hand to hand, 
Clofe fight; Hand in hand, in union, 
conjointly ; ii and to mouth, as 


want requires; To bear in hand, tc 
keep in expectation, to elude; Tc 
be hand and glove, to be intimate 
and familiar. — 

To HAND, hind', v. a. To give oi 
tranfmit with the hand;-to j^iidt 
or lead by the hand ; to feize, to 
Jay hands on ; to tranfmit in fuc- 
ceflion, to deliver down from one 
to another; Hand is much ufed in 
competition for that which is ma¬ 
nageable by the hand, as a hand- 
faw, or borne in the hand, as a hand- 
barrow. 

HAND-BARROW, hAnd'-bir-io. f. 
A frame on w hich any thing is car¬ 
ried by the hands of two men, with¬ 
out wheeling on the ground. 

HAND-BASKET, hAnd'-bal-kit. f. 
A portable baJlcet. 

HAND-BELL, hund'-Ul. f. A bell 
rung by the hand. 

IIAND-BREADTH,hAnd'-brCdili. f. 
A fpace equal to the breadth of the 
hand. 

HANDED, han'-did. a. With hands 
joined. 

HANDER, han'-dur. f. Transmit¬ 
ter, conveyor in fucceflion. 

HANDFAST, lutnd'-falt. f. Hold, 
cuftody. 

HANDFUL, hind'-ful. f. As 

much as the hand can gripe or 
contain ; a fmall number or quan¬ 
tity. 

HAND-GALLOP, hand'-gal-liip. f, 
A flow eafy gallop. 

HANDGUN, hind'-gun. f. A gun 
wielded bv the hand. 

HANDICRAFT, han'-dy-kriift. f, 
Mamgil occupation. 

HANDICRAFTSMAN, Mu'-dyK 

kruftf-nian. f. A manufaCluter, 
one employed iri manual occupation. 

HANDILY, hAn'-df-ly. ad. With 
fkill, with dexterity. 

HANDINESS, bdn'-d^-nls. f. Rea- 
dinefs, dexterity. 

HANDIWORK, hAn'-dy-wi.rleT f. 
Work of the hand, product of la¬ 
bour, manufacture. ;-a 

HANDKERCHIKF, hang'-kC-r-tfinf. 
f. “A piece of filk or linen ufed to 
wipe the face or cover the neck. 

To 
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ToHANDLE, han'dl. v.i. To touch, 
to feel with the hand; to manage, 
to wield ; to make familiar to the 
Laud hy frequent touching; to treat 
in difeourfe; to deal with, to prac- 
tif»; to .treat well or ill; topra&ife 
upon, to do with. 

HANDL1C, han'dl. f. That part of 
any thing by which it is held in the 
hand; chat of which ufe is made. 

HANDLESS, hand'-lis. a. Without 
a hand. 

HANDMAID, hand'-mad. f. A maid 
that waits at hand. 

HAN DM ILL, hind'-mll. f. A mill 

moved by the hand. . 

HANDS OFF, hantiz 61'. A vulgar 
pbrafe for keep off, forbear. 

HANDS AILS, band'-lalz. f. Sails 
m:iraped by the hand. 

HANDSAW, hand'-fa. f. A faw ma¬ 
nageable by the hand. 

HANDSEL, han'-sil. f. The fir ft ad 
of ufing any thing, the lirtl act of 
any tiling, the lirlt aft of fale, the 
money taken for the firit fale. 

To HANDSEL, han'-tll. v. a. To 
ufe or do any thing the firft time. 

HANDSOME, han'-fum. a. Beauti¬ 
ful, graceful; elegant; ample, li¬ 
beral, as a handfome fortune ; ge¬ 
nerous, noble, as a handfome ac¬ 
tion. * 

HANDSOMELY, hin'-fltm-l£. ad. 
Beautifully, gracefully ; elegantly, 
neatly; liberally, generoufly. 

HANDSOMENESS, han'-lum-nls. 
f. Beauty, grace, elegance. 

HAND V ICE, hand'-vlie. f. A vice 
to hold ftnall work in. 

HANDWRITING, hand'-?:-ting. f. 
A call or form of writing peculiar 

• to each hand 

HANDY, han'-d£. a. Executed or 
performed by the hand ; ready, dex¬ 
terous, fkilful, convenient. 

HANDYDANDY, hin'-df-dan'-d^. 
f. A play in. which children change 
ifttuds and places. 

.To HANG, hing'. v. a. preter, and 
part.„paff. Hanged or Hung, an- 
.ci«itly Hong. To fufpend, to 
fallen in fuch a manner as v> be fuf- 
lained not below, but above; to 


place without any folid 

. choak and kill by fufpending fey dflj 
neck; to difplay, to fiiow aloffc’| 
to decline; to fix in fuch a mamiar 
as in fome directions to be mov£- 
able ; to furnifh with ornaments or 
draperies fallened to the wall. 

To HANG, hing'. v. n. To be fuf- 
pended, to be fupported above, not 
below; to dangle; to rclt upon by 
embracing ; to hover, to impend ; 
to be compadt or united; to adhere; 
to be in fufpenle, to be in a ftate of 
uncertainty; to be delayed, to lin¬ 
ger; to be dependant on; to be 
fixed or fulpended with attention; 
to have a fteep declivity; to be ex¬ 
ecuted by the halter; to decline, to 
tend down. 

HANGER, hdng'-ur. f. That by 
which any thing hangs, as the pot 
hangers. 

HANGER, hing'-fir. f. Alhortbroad 
fword. 

HANGER-ON, hang-ur-6a*. f. A 
dependant. 

HANGING, hing'-Ing. f. Drapery 
hung or fattened againft the walls of 
rooms. 

HANGING, hang'-Ing. part. a. 
Foreboding death by the halter; re¬ 
quiring to be puniihed by the hal¬ 
ter. 

HANGMAN,' hing'-man. f. Tho 
publick executioner. 

HANK, hink'. f. A Ifeein of thread. 

To HANKER, hink'-ir. v. n. To 
long importunately. 

IIANT, ha'nt. for Has Not, or Ha vs 
Not. 

HAP, hipC il Chance, fortune; that 
which happens by chance or for¬ 
tune; accident, cafual event, mif- 
fortune. 

HAP-HAZARD, hip-hiz'-ird. f. 
Chance, accident. 

To HAP, hip', v. n." To come by 
accident, to fall out, to happen. 

HAPLY, hap'-ty. ad. Perhaps, per- 
adventure, it may be; by chance, 
by accident. 

HAPLESS, hap'-Hs. a. Unhappy, 
unfortunate, lucklefs. 

To HAPPEN, hap'n. v. a. -To fall 
• out 



out by chance, to come.to pafs; to 
... light on by accident. 

HAPPILY, hipLp*-ly. ad. Fortu¬ 
nately, luckily, fuccefsfully; ad- 
* drefsfully, gracefully, without la- 
>• bour; in a date of felicity. 
HAPPINESS, h Ip'-pf-nh. f. Feli¬ 
city, ftate in which the de/ires are 
fotisfied; good luck, good for¬ 
tune. 

HAFPY, hap'-p^. a. In a ffate of 
felicity; lucky,iuccefaful,fortunate; 
addrefiful, ready. 

HARANGUE, ha-rang'. f. A fpeech, 
a popular oration. 

To HARANGUE, ha-rang'. v.n. To 
make a fpeech. 

HARANGUER, hd-rang'-dr. f. An 
orator, a pobliek fpeaker. 

To HARASS, hdr'-ds. v.a. To weary, 
to fatigue. 

HARASS, har'-as. f. Walle, dillurb- 
. ance. 

HARBINGER, ha'r-bln-jdr. f. A 
forerunner, a precurfor. 
HARBOUR, ha'r-bur. f. A lodging, 
a place of entertainment; a port or 
haven for Clipping; an afylum, a 
fhelter. 

To HARBOUR, hd'r-bfir. v n. To 
receive entertainment, to fojourn. 
To HARBOUR, ha'r-bdr. v.a. To 
..^entertain, to permit to refide; to 
•3'Khelter, to fecure. 
HARBOURAGE, ha'r-bur-Idzh. f. 

. Shelter, entertainment. 
HARBOURER, hd'r-bur-ur. f. One 
that entertains another. 
HARBOURLESS, hi'r-bur-lis. a. 
Without harbour. 

HARD, ha'rd. a. Firm*! refilling pe- 
. netration or reparation ; difficult, 
not eafy to the intellect; difficult of 
Aaccomplilhment; painful, diffreff- 
ful, laborious; cruel, oppreffive, 
rigorous; four, rough, fevere; in- 
ienfible, untouched; unhappy, vex¬ 
atious ; vehement, keen, fevere, as 
a bard winter; unreafonablc, un- 
j«ft ; forced, not eafily granted ; 
auffere; rough, as liquids; harfli, 
fUff, con (trained; not plentiful, not 
. prosperous; avaricious,faultily lpar- 
I6g. • 
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HARD, ha'rd. ad. Clofe, near, as 
hard by; diligently, laborioufly, in- 
ceflantly; uneafily, vexavioufiy, dif- 
trefsfully; fall, nimbly; witlvdif- 
ficu'ty; tempelluouflv, boifteroufly. 

HARDBOUND, hakd-bound# a. 

Coffive. 

To HARDEN, ha'rdn. v.a. To make 
hard ; to confirm in effrontery, to 
make impudent; to confirm in 
wickcdnefs, to make obdurate ; to 
make infeniible, to ftupify ; to make 
firm, to endue with conflancv. 

HARDENER, ha'rd-nur. f. One that 
makes anv thing hard. 

HARDFAVOURED, ha'rd-fa-vurd. 
a. Coarfe of feature. 

HARDHANDED, ha'rd-han-dld. a. 
Coarfe, mechanick. 

HARDHEAD, hd'rd-l.dJ. f. Clafu 
of heads; a hard contelL 

HARDHEARTED, har'd-har-tlJ. a. 
Cruel, inexorable, mercilefs, pitilefis. 

HARDHEARTEDNESS, lu’ud'- 
hi'rt-Id-nis. f. Cruelty, want of 
tendernefs- 

HARD [HEAD, bi'r-dy’-hSd. 1 r 

HARDIHOOD, ha'r-d^-hud. f ** 
Stoutnef?, bravery.- Obfolete. 

HARDiMENT, ha'r-ity-ment. f. 
Courage, ffoutneL, bravery, atl of 
braverv. 

HARDINESS, ha'r-dy-nis. f. Hard- 
fhip, fatigue; iloutnefs, courage, 
braverv; effrontery, confidence. 

HARDLABOURED, ha'rd-ki-burd. 
a. Elaborate, itudied. 

HARDLY, ha'rd-K. ad. With diffi¬ 
culty, not eafily; fcarcely, fcant; 
grudgingly; feverely; rigoroufly, 
oppreflt/ely; harlhly; not tenderly, 
not delicately. 

HARDMOUTHED, hi'rd-mouthd. 
a. Difobedient to the rein, not fen- 
fible of the bit. 

HARDNESS, ha'rd-nls. f. Power of 
refiftance in bodies; difficulty to be 

. underftood; difficulty to be accom- 
plilhed; fcarcity, penury; obfCu- 
rity, prolligatenefs ; coarfenefs, 
harfhnefs of look; keennef? vehe- 
m«nce of weather or feafonsV cruel- 

. tyof tamper, favagenefs, harlhnefs; 

faulty parfimony, ftiuginefs. 

HAfU 
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HARDOCK, hi'r-dik. f. I fuppofe 
the fame with Burdock. 

HARDS, h&'rdz. f. The refufe or 

co/rfcr part of flax. 

HARDSHIP, hi'rd-flilp. f. Injury, 
opprelnon; inconvenience, fatigue. 
H.A KD WARE, hiVrd-ware. f. Manu¬ 
r'd.'Ores of metal. 

II A RDWARKMAN, hi'rd-w5re- 
man. f. A maker or feller of me- 
talliie manufactures. 

HARDY, h;Vr-dy. a. Bold, brave, 
flour, daring; ftrotig, hard, firm. 
HARE, ba're. f. A i’niall quadruped, 
remarkable for timidity, vigilance, 
and fecundity; a conitellaiion. 
HARE BEE, ha're-bel. f. A blue 
flower of the bell fhape. 
HAREBRAINED, hd're-brand. a. 

Volatile, uufettled, wild. 
HAREEOOT, ha'rc-fut. f. A bird; 
an herb. 

HARELIP, hiVrc-Up. f. A fiflbre in 
the upner lip vv-.th want of fubflar.ee. 
1-IARE^EAR, luVrzer. f. A plant. 
HARIER, har'-iy.-iir. f. A dog for 
hunting hares. 

To HARK, b:V:k. v. n. To iiften. 

HARK, hark'. interj. LAI! hea! 
iiiu'st ! 

HARL, hi'rl. f. The filaments of 
tia < ; nnv ill linen tons Eib!)ance. 

HARLEQUIN, hi'r-lc kin. f. A 

buffoon who plays tricks to divert 
me populace, a Jack-pudding. 
HARLOT, hi'r-lfit. f. A whore, a 
Urumnet. 

HARLOTRY, E.Vr lut-ry. f. The 
trade of a harlot, fornication ; a 
name of contempt for a v omnn. 

HARM, lia’nn. f. Injmy, crime, 
m wickednefs; mifehief, detriment, 

hurt. 

To HARM, ha'rm. v.a. To hurt, to 
injure. 

HAAMiTJIi, ha'rm-ftil. a. Hurtful, 

mile* ievous. 

»I.:.\kh-"'ULLY, b’-'rm -fui-y. ad. 

. Hurttblly, noxioudy. 
HARMEULNESS, h:Vrm-JuI-ms. f. 

I ] u r; r>i i nefs, ni i fc h ievon fnefs. 
HARMLESS, hartn-lfs. a. Innocent, 
innoxious, not hurtful; unilurt, un- 
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HARMLESSLY. hiVtu-HT-l?. 

Innocently, without hurt,* witho£ 
crime. J 

HARMLESSNESS, hi'rm-Mf-il|#.^l 
Innocence, fieedom from injur/ 0 
hurt. 

HARMONICAL, h&r-m6n'-l« 1 
kil. Va. 

HARMONICK, hir-m6n'-ik. \ 
Adapted to each other, imificid. 

HARMONIOUS, hAr-m&'-nyus. i. 
Adapted to each other, having the 
parts proportioned to each other; 
mufical. 

HARMONIOUSLY, h&r-md'-ny&f- 
ly. ad. With juft adaptation and 
proportion of parts to each other; 
muiically, with concord of founds. 

HARMONIOUSNESS, har-m&'- 
nyuf-nls. f. Proportion, maficai- 
nefs. 

To HARMONIZE, hi'r-m6-n!ze. 
v. a. To adjuft in fit proportions. 

HARMONY, hi'r-mo-ny. f. The 
juft adaptation of one part to ano¬ 
ther ; juft proportion of found; con¬ 
cord, correfpondent fentiment. 

HARNESS, haV-nls. f. Armour, de¬ 
fen five furniture of war; the traces 
of draught horfes, particularly of 
carriages of pleafure. 

To HARNESS, hl'r-nls. v.a. To 
drefs in armour; to fix horfes in 
their traces. 

HARE, ha'rp. f. A lyre, an inftru- 
ment ftrung with wire and ftruck 
with the finger; a cor.fteliation. 

To HARP, ha'rp. v. n. To play oh 
the harp ; to touch any pallion ; to 
dwell vexatiouflv on one fubjeft. 

HARPER, ha'r-pur. f. A player on 
the haro. 

HARPING IRON, ha'r-plngi-firn. f. 
A bearded dart with a line faftened 
to the handle, with which whales 
are ftruck and caught. 

HARPONEER, hir-p&'-nfi'r. f. He 
that throws the harpoon. 

HARPOON, har-pon. f. A harping 
iron. 

HARPSICORD, ha'rp-fy-kurd. f. 
A mufical inftrument. 

HARPY, ha'r-py. f. The.harpies 
were a kind of fcjiids which had the 
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faces of women, and foul long claws, HARVESTER, ha'r-vlf-tur. f, OnS 
very filthy creatures ; a ravenous who works at the harveft. 
wretch. HARVESTMAN, -ha'r-vift-min. f. 

HARQJJEBUSS, hi'r-k^-bus. f. A A labourer in harveft. ^ * 

handgun. To HASH, hall/, v. a. To minjc, to 

HARQUEBUSSIER, hir-kf-buf- chop into fmall pieces and mingle, 
fe'r. f. One armed with a harque- HASLET, 1 , ,, „■ \ f. The 

; bufs. HARSLKT, f llar " i,ft - ) hearr, 

HARRIDAN, hir-ty-dan'. f. A dc- liver, and lights of a hog, with the 
cayed ftrumpet. windpipe and part of the throat to 

HARROW, ha'r-r6. f. A frame cf it. 

; timbers crofting each other, and fet H.tSP, h:\fp'. f. A clafp folded over 
with teeth. a tuple, and fafiened as with a pad- 

To HARROW, har'-r&. v. a. To lock. 

break with the harrow; to tear up 1 o HASP, hifp'. v. n. To fhut with 
to rip up; to pillage, to ftrip, to | a hafp. 

Jay wake; to invade, to harafs with [ HASSOCK, Hd-rak. f. A thirk mat 
incurfions; to difturb, to put into on which men kneel at church, 
commotion. HAST, had'. The fecond perlon ftn- 

HARROWER, hii'-io-ur. f. He who gulsr of U 

harrows: a kind of hawk. HASIM, h'i'fte. f. Hurry, f[ 

To HARRY, har'-ry. v.a, To tertze, nimblenef:, precipitation; paifio; 
torufil’; in Scotland it fignifics to vehemence. 

rob, plunder, or opprefs. To HAS I'M, l.a'fte. ^ v. n. 'Id 

HARSH, bsVrfii. a. Auftere, rough, To HAS’i EN, Li'ftn. J make hade, 
four; rough to the ear; crabbed to be in a huriy ; to move wita i’wift- 
morofe, peevifh; rugged to the nefs. 

touch; unpleafing, rigorous. To HASTE, lii'ftc. 7 v. a. To mifli 

HARSHLY, ha'rfh-lv. ad. Sourly, To HAS LEIN, hd'f.n. $ forward, to 
auilerely to the palate; with vir - urge on, to precipinte. 

Jcnee, in oppofition to gentlenefs; HASTEN H l\j l*«i n^-IiUr, f. One that 
ieverelv, morofely, crabbedly; rug- ha tic at- or hurtiva,. 

gcdly to the ear. HAST! LY, hd'f- .I ad. Tn a hurrv, 

HARSHNESS, hi'rfh-nls. f. Sour- fpeedily, nimbly, quickly; r..fib>, 
nefs, auftere take; roughnefs to the precipitately; pailionately, with •. e- 
ear; ruggednefs to the touch ; crab’- hemence. 

liedivefe, peevitbnefs. HASTi.Nl.SS, hii'f-tv-n’s. f. Haile, 

HAW, hart. f. A he-deer of the fpecd; hesry, precipitation; angry 
large kind, the male of the roe. teftinefs, p-iftiotiate vehemence. 

HARTSHORN, hi'nf«|§gp. f. Spirit j HASTINGS, haY-iiug*. i. Peaic thr 
drawn from horn. come earl*. 


HARTSHORN, hi'rtf-horn. f. An 
herb. 

HARVEST, ha'r-vlft. f. The feafon 
of reaping and gathering the corn; 
• the corhifipened, gathered, and in- 
ited; the produfl of labour. 

HARVEST-HOME, hi'r-vift-h&tne. 
f. The fong which the reapers fing 
at the feaft made for having inned 
the harveft; the opportunity of ga¬ 
thering trdifure. 

HARUfiST-LORD, b4V-vlft-Urd. f. 
The heg4 reaper at the harveft. 


HASTY, haf-ty. a. Quick, fpeedy • 
paffionate, vehement; rafti, precipi¬ 
tate; eatly ripe. 

HA STY-PUD D t NG, haf- ty-fud'- 

ding. f. A pudding made of milk 
and flour boiled quick together. 

HAT, hat', f. A cover for liic he&d. 

HATBAND, hid-band. f. A uring 
tied round the hat. 

HATCA.SE, hit'-kafe. f. flight 
box for a hat. 

To HATCH, hatfh'. v. a. To pro¬ 
duce young from eggs ; to quicker 
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HF.PT AC APSULAR, hip'-tl-klp'- 
Ai-Jar. a. Having feyen cavities or 
cells. 

HEPTAGON, h6p'-t*-gon. f. A fi¬ 
gure w*th feven fides or angles. 

■HEXAGONAL, hip-tUg'-a-nll. a. 

I Having feven angles or fules. 

H'EPTARCHY, hep'-tir-k^. f. A 
fevenfold government. 

HER, hur'. pron. Belonging to a fe¬ 
male; the oblique cafe of Sh e. 
dERS, hurz'. pronoun. This is ufed 
when it refers to a fubftantive go¬ 
ing -before, as foch are her charms, 
fuch charms are hers. 

HERALD, her'-ald. f. An officer 

• whofe bufinefs it is to regifter ge¬ 
nealogies, adjuft enligns armorial, 
regulate funerals, and anciently to 
carry meffages between princes, and 
proclaim war and peace ; a precur- 
* for^a forerunner, a harbinger. 

.To HltRALD, hAP-ild. v. a. To in¬ 
troduce as an herald. 

HERALDRY, her'-al-dr>\ f. The 
art or office of a herald; blazon¬ 
ry* 

HERB, herb', f. Herbs are thofe 
plants whofe Balks are foft, and have 
nothing woody in them, as grafs and 
hemlock. 

IIERBACIOUS, her-ba'-flius.*a. Be¬ 
longing to herbs; feeding on vege¬ 
tables. 

HERBAGE, her-bldzh. f. Herbs col- 
leclively, grafs, pafture; the tythc 
and the right of paliure. 

HERBAL, her'-bil. f. A book con¬ 
taining the names and defeription 
of plants. 

HERBALIST, hdr'-bd-lift. f. A man 
Ail led in herbs. 

HERBAR1ST, h£r'-bi-rfft f. One 
fkilied in herbs. 

1-IERBELET, h&b'-Ht. f. A fmall 
herb. 

HKRBESCENT, her-b£s'-s£nt. a. 
Graving into herbs. 

HERB ID, her'-bid. a. Covered with 
herbs. 

HERBOtCS, h£r'-bus. a. Abounding 
with herbs. . 

“HERBJJLENT, her'-bu-l^nt. a. Coo- 
•einsngr herbs.. 
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HERBWOMAN, hirb'-wflm-fioi f* 
A woman that fells hei*bs. 

HERBY, h«*rb'-£. a. Having the n**- 
ture of herbs. . 

HERD, h£rd'. f. A number of beads 
together; a company of men, in 
contempt or detellacion ; it an¬ 
ciently lignified a* keeper of cattle, 
a fenfe Bill retained in compofition, 
as eoatherd. 

To HERD, bird', v. n. To run i* 
herds or companies; to affociate. 

HERDGROOM, herd'-grom. f. A 
keener of herds. 

HERDMAN, hird'-man. 1 f. On* 

HERDSMAN, herd'z-tn4n. J em¬ 
ployed in tending herds. 

HERE, he're. ad. In this place; in 
the prefent Bate; it is often oppof* 
ed to There. 

HEREABOUTS, he’r-i-bouts. ad. 
About this place. 

HEREAFTER, her-H'-tir. ad. In 
a future Bate. 

HEREAT, her-at'. ad. At this. 

HEREBY, h<5r-btf. ad. By this. 

HEREDITABLE, hS-red'-ic-ibl. a. . 
Whatever may be occupied as in¬ 
heritance. . 

HEREDITAMENT, hS-rid'-l-ti-. 
roent. f. A law term denoting in¬ 
heritance. 

HEREDITARY, h£-r<W'-!-t<§r-£. a. 
PoBeffed or claimed by right of in¬ 
heritance ; defeending by inherit¬ 
ance. 

HEREDITARILY,ha-r£d'-i-t4r-J-tf. 

ad. By inheritance. 

HEREIN, her-In'. ad. In this. 

HE RE INTO, her-In'-tA. ad. Into 

this. 

HEREMITICAL, hir-S-mlt'-Ik-il. 
a. Solitary, fuitable to a hermit. 

HEREOF, h£r-6v'. ad. From this, 
of this. 

HEREON, hir-fin'. ad. Upon this. 

HEREOUT, h&r-ou't. ad. Out of thia 
place. 

HERESY, h£r'-S-f£. f. An opinion 
of private men different from that or 
the catholick and orthodox church. 

HERESIARCH, h£-r£'-fyArk. f. A- 
leader in herefy. 

HERETICK, hir'-fc.dk. f. One who 
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propagates his private opinions in 
oppolitioA to the catholick church. 

HERETICAL, h£-ret'-lk-al. a. Con¬ 
taining Jiereiy. 

HERETIC ALLY, M-rit'-l-kil >'. ad. 
With herefy. 

HERETO, her-tb'. ad. To this, add 
to this. 

HERETOFORE, her-t&-f6're. ad. 
Formerly, anciently 

HEREUNTO, hei-un-to. ad. To 
this. 

-HEREWITH, her-ul h’. ad. With 
this. 

HERITABLE, her-I-nVol. a. Ca¬ 
pable of being inherited. 

HERITAGE, her'-y-tidzh. f Inhe¬ 
ritance devolved by fucceffion ; in 
divinity, the people of God. 

HERMAPHRODITE, her-maf'-fvO- 
dlte. f. An animal uniting two 
fexes. 

HE R M A PH RODITIC A L, her- mif- 
fro-dft'-i-kal. a. Partaking of both 
fexes. 

HERMETICAL, her-met' I-kal. J 

•HERMETICK, hbr-met'-ik. J** 

• Chymical. 

HERMETICALLY, her-met’-I- 
JcAl-y-. ad. According to the her- 
metical or chemick art. 

HERMIT, heP-mlt. f. A folitary, an 
anchoret, one who retires from fo- 

' ciety to contemplation and devo¬ 
tion; aheadfman,one bound to pray 
for another. 

HERMTTAGE.her'-mlr-idzh. f. The 
cell or habitation of a hermit. 

HERM1TESS, her'-mit-tes. 1*. A wo¬ 
man retired to devotion. 

PERMIT!CAL, hir-mli'-l-kil. a. 
Suitable to a hermit. 

HERN, her'n. f. Con traded from 

. Heron. 

HERNIA, her'-nya. f. Any kind of 
rup ture. 

J£&RO, h£'-r6. f. A man eminent for 
v .\ bravery; a man of the higheil clafs 
2'P in any refped. 

HEROICAL, he'-ro'-I kil. a. Be¬ 
fitting an hero, heroick. 

. HEROICALLY, h&-r&&kil-£. ad. 
After the way of a 

. HEROICK, h£*-r6'-Ik. ai, iProdudive 


of hcn.es; noble, fuitable to a hero, 
brave, magnanimous; reciting the 
afl« of heroes. 

HEROICKLY, hS-ro'-Ik-/.^. ad. 

Suitably to an hero. • 
HEROINE, Ur'-b-in. f. A fern a’j 

hi-iy. 


HEROISM, hcr'-O-Izm. f. The qua¬ 
lities or charader of an hero. 

HERON, hdvn'. f. A bird that feeds 
upon fifh. M is 

HERONRY, hira'-rjW If. A 

HF.RONSHAW, hern'-M. J place 
where herons breed. 

HERPES, her'-pSz. f. A cutaneous 
inflammation. 

HERRING, her'-rlng. f. A fmali 
fea-fiih. 

HERS, hur'z. pron. The female pof- 
feflive, as this is her houfe, this 
houfe is hers. 

IIERSE, hbr'le. f. A temporary monu¬ 
ment railed over a grave; the car¬ 
riage in which corpfes are drawn to 
the grave. 

To IIERSE, hcr'fe. v. a. To put into 
an herfe. 


HERSELF, hur-ftlf'. pronoun. The 
female perfonal pronoun, in the ob¬ 
lique cafes reciprocal. 

HERSELIKR, her'fe-llke. a. Fune¬ 
real; fuitable to funerals. 

HESI TANCY, hez'-l-tan-ty. f. Du- 
bioufnefs, uncertainty. 

To HESITATE, hez'-i-tate. v.a. To 
be doubtful, to delay, to paufe. 

HESITATION, hez-i-ta'-ihfin. f. 
Doubt, uncertainty, difficulty made; 
intermiffion of fpeech, want of vo¬ 
lubility. 

HEST, heft', f. Command, precept, 
injundion. 

HETEROCLITE, hlt"-£-r6-kli'te. f. 
Such nouns as vary from the com¬ 
mon forms of declenfion; any thing 
or perfon deviating from the com¬ 
mon rule. 

HETEROCLITICAL, h^Ae-io- 
kllt"-l-kal. a. Deviating from the 
common rule. 

HETERODOX, h£t'-er4-doks. a. 
Deviating from the eftablilhcd opi¬ 
nion, not orthodox. 
HETEROGENEAE, 
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nyil. a. Not of the fame nature, 
not kindred. • 

HETEROGENEITY, h£t4r. 6-gS- 
nc'-i -tv. f. Oppofition of nature, 
crturailety of qualities; oppofite or 

i diflimilar part. 

HETKROG ENEOUS, hec- ^r-6-g£'- 
nyus. a. Not kindred, oppofite or 
diffimilar in nature. 

HKTEROSC1A NS, h^t'-e-ros-kyins. 
f. Thofe whole fliadows fall only 
one way. 

To HEW, hu'. v.a. part. Hewn or 
IliWED. To cut with an edged in- 
jXument, to hack ; to chop, to cut; 
to fell as with an axe; to form or 
fiiape with an axe; to form labori¬ 
ously. 

HEWER, hu'-ur, f. One whole em¬ 
ployment is to cut wood or Hone. 

HEXAGON, heks'-A-gon. f. A fi- 
gore of fix fides or angles. 

HEXAGONAL, h('-kf-Ag'-6nAl.. a. 
Having fix fides. 

HEXAGONY, hekf-Ag'-guo-y. f. A 
figure of fix angles. 

HEXAMETER/ hegz-Am'-e-tur. f. 
A verfe of fix feet. 

HEXANGUJ.AR, hSkf-Ang'-gu-lAr. 
a. Having fix corners. 

HEXAPOD, hcks'-a-jrod. f.. An ani¬ 
mal with fix feet. 

I-IEXASTICK, hcgz-as’-tlk. f. A 
poem of fix lines. 

HEY, hi', interj. An expreffion of 
joy. 

HEYDAY, hi'-du. interj. An expref¬ 
fion of frolick and exultation. 

HEYDAY, h6'-dA. f- A frolick, wild- 
nefs. 

HIATION, hl-a'-fiiun. f. The aft of 
gaping. 

HIAT US, .hi-a'-tfis. f. An aperture, 
a breach; the opening of the mouth 
by the fuccefiion of fome of the 
vowels. 

HIBERNAL, hi-bcr'-nal. a. Belong¬ 
ing to the winter. 

HICCOUGH, hik'-kup. f. A con- 
v ulfion,ofthe fiomach prod ucin g fobs. 

To HICCOUGH, hlk’-kfip. v.n. To 
fob with convulfion of the fiomach. 

Tc‘.ffCKUP, hlk'-kup. v.n. To fob 
wltda convulfed ftonach. 
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HIDDEN," hid'n.} part.pafT.ofHrB^. 

To HIDE, hi'de. v.a. preter. HISJ, 
part. pafT. Hid or Hidden. To 
conceal, to withold or withdraw 
from fight or knowledge. 

To HIDE, hi'de. v.n. To lye hid, W 
he concealed. 

HIDE AN D SEEK, hl'Je-Aod-fe'k.. f. . 
A play in which fome hide them* 
felves, and another fecks them. ' ' 

HIDE, hi'de. f. The fkin of any ani¬ 
mal, eithei raw or drefled ; the hii- 
man fkin, in contempt; a certain 
quantity of land. 

HIDEBOUND, M'de-bound. a. A 
horfe is laid to be hidebound when 
his fkin flicks fo liar J to his ribs and 
back, that you cannot with your 
hand pull up or loo fen the one from 
the oilier; in nets, being in the 
flate in which the bark will not give 
way to the growth ; harfh, untrac¬ 
table. 

HIDEOIN, hli'-yus. a. Horrible, 
(Weariful. 

HIDEOUSLY, Tld'-yuf-ly. ad. Hor¬ 
ribly. dreadfully. „ , 

HIDKOUsNKSS, hld'-yfif-nls. f. 
Ilorriblenefs, dreadfulnefs. . -j 

HIDER, hl'-dur. f. He that hides. 

To HiE, hi', v.n To ha lien, to go 
in hafle. 

HIERARCH, hl'-e-rark. f. The chief 
of a facred order. 

HIERARCHICAL, hi 4-rA'r-H-kAf. 
a. Belonging to facred or ecclefiaili- 
cal government. 

HIERARCHY, hI'-4-r*r-kf. f. A 
facred government, rank or fubor- 
dination of holy beings; ecclefiatii- 
cal eflablifhment. 

HIEROGLY PHICK, hi-g-r6-gllf- 
1k. f. An emblem, a figure by which 
a word was implied; the art of writ¬ 
ing in picture. 

HIEROGLYPHIC AL, M-4-r6-gllP- 
I kil. a. Emblematical, expreifive 
of fome meaning beyond what'im- 
mediately appears. 

H1EROGLY PHIC ALL Y, h!-e-r&. 
gllf'-i-kAl-y. ad. Emblematically. 

HJEROGRAPHY, III 4-rug'-graf-). 
f„ Holv wrstimr. ‘ • 
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HIEROPHANT, H"-a-r6-fSnt’. f. 
One who teaches rules of religion. 

To HIGGLE, hig'l. vn. To chaffer, 
to be penurious in a bargain ; to 
go felling provifions from door to 
door. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY, hik'I- 
dy’-plk'l-dv'. ad. A cant word, cor¬ 
rupted from higgle, which denotes 
any confufed mafs. 

HIGGLER, hig'-16r. f. One who 
fells provifions by retail. 

HIGH, hi', a. A great way upwards, 
riling above; elevated in place, raif- 
ed aloft; exalted in nature; eleva¬ 
ted in rank or condition; exalted 
in fentiment; difficult, abftrufo ; 

' boaftful, ollentatious ; arrogant, 
proud, lofty; noble, illullrious; 
violent, tempeftuous, applied to the 
wind ; tumultuous, turbulent, un¬ 
governable; full, complete; ftrong 
tailed ; at the mod perfetl Hate, in 
the meridian ; far advanced into 
antiquity; dear, exorbitant in price; 
capital, great, oppofed to little, as 
high treafon. 

HIGH, hi', f. High place, elevation, 
fuperior region. 

HIGH BLEST, hi'-blM'. a. Su¬ 
premely happy. 

HiGH-BLOWN,h!'-blo'n. a. Swelled 
much with wind, much inflated. 

HIGH-BORN, hi'-ba'rn. a. Of noble 
extrafiion. 

HlGH-COLOUREDjhi'-k&l'-lurd.a. 
Having a deep or glaring colour. 

HIGH-DESIGNING, hi'-dS-sl'- 
nlng. a. Having great fchemes. 

HIGHFLIER, hl'-fll'-fir. f. One that 
carries his opinions to extrava¬ 
gance. 

HIGH-FLOWN, hi'-flin. a. Ele¬ 
vated, proud; turgid, extravagant. 

HIGH-FLYING, hi'-fl^-Ing. a. Ex¬ 
travagant in claims or opinions. 

HIGH-HEAPED, hl'-hi;'pd. a. Co¬ 
vered with high piles. 

HIGH-METTLED, hl'-mdttld. a. 
Proud or ardent of fpirit. 

HIGHMINDED, hi'-nua-did. a. 
Pro«d, arrogant. 

HIGH-REP, hV-red'. a. Deeply 


HIGH-SEASONED, hl'-fg-z6nd. a. 
Piquant to the palate. 

HIGH-SPIRITED, hl'-fp£r'-it-iJ. a. 
Bold', daring, infolent. 

HIGH-STOMACHED, 'hi'-ffum'-, 
mukt. a. Obftinate, lofty. f 

HIGHTASTED, hl'-taf-tid. a. Gul^ 
ful, piquant. 

FI1GH-VICED, hi'-vl'fd. a. Enor- 
moufly wicked. 

HIGH-WROUGHT, hi'-ra't. a. Ac¬ 
curately finiflied. 

HIGHLAND, hi'-Iand. f. Mountain¬ 
ous regions. 

HIGHLANDER, hl'-lin-dir. f.‘ An 
inhabitant of mountains. 

HIGHLY, hi'-ty. ad. With eleva¬ 
tion as to place and fituation ; in a 
great degree; proudly; arrogantly, 
ambitioufly ; with efteem, with efti- 
matirtn. 

HIGH MOST, hi'-muft. a. Highcft, 
topmoft. 

HIGHNESS, hi'-nfs. f. Elevation 
above the fur face; the title of 
princes, anciently of kings; dignity 
of nature, fupremacy. 

H1GHT, hi'te. Was named, was call¬ 
ed ; called, named. ' 

HIGHWATER, hf-wA'-t&r. f. The 
utmofl flow of the tide. 

HIGHWAY, hi'-wa'. f. Great road, 
publick path. 

HIGHWAYMAN, hi'-wS-mJn. f. A 
robber that plunders on the publick 
roads. 

HILARITY, hll-lar'-Jt-^. f. Merri¬ 
ment, gayety. 

HILDING, hll'-dlng. f. A forry, pal¬ 
try, cowardly fellow; it is ufed like- 
wife for a mean woman. 

HILL, hiP. f. An elevation of ground 
lefs than a mountain. • 

HILLOCK, hli'-lok. f. A little hill. 

HILLY, hil'-ty. a. Full of hills, un¬ 
equal in the furface. 

HILT, hilt', f. The handle of any¬ 
thing, particularly of a fword. 

HIM, him'. The oblique cafe of He. 

HIMSELF, him-fAlf. pron: In the 
nominative. He ; in ancient author*,. 
ItseLf ; in the oblique cafes, it has 
a reciprocal fignification. v £ -«** 
Mr*. 1 - f A TH.“srfiip* .nf'lrir: I'l'.rl* 
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among the Jews, containing about 
ten pints. 

HIND, hl'nd. a. compar. Hinder. 
fuperl. Hindmost. Back ward, con- 
trilyin*pcfition to the face. 

IIND, hl'nd. f. The (lie to a flag; a 
; fcrvant; a peafant, a boor. 

H1NDBERRIES, hlnd'-bdr-rjz. f. 
The fame as rafpberries. 

To HINDER, hin'-dir. v.a. To ob- 
ftrudi, to Hop, to impede. 

HINDER, hni'-dur. a. That which 
is in a pofiiion contrary to that of 
thp face. 

IUKDKRANCE, hln'-drins. f. Im- 
•j pediment, let. Hop. 

I-IJNDERER, hln'-d<ir-rfir. f. He or 
that which hinders or obilrudls. 

HJNDERLING, hln'-dur-ling. f. A 
paltry, worthlefs, degenerate ani¬ 
mal. 

HiNDERMOST, hln'-dur-muft. a. 
Hindmoft, lalt, in the rear. 

HINDMOST, hind'-muit. a. The 


lad, the lag. 

HINGE, liindzh'. f. Joints upon 
which a gate or door turns; the car¬ 
dinal pomtsof the world; a govern¬ 
ing rule or principle ; To be off the 
hinges, to be in a Hate of irregula¬ 
rity and diforder. # 

To HINGE, liindzh*. v.a. Tofurnifh 
with hinges; to bend as an hinge. 
To HiNT, hint*, v.a. To bring to 
mind by a High', mention or remote 
nllufton. 

HIN T, hint*, f. Faint notice given 
to the mind, remote allufion j fug- 
geilion, intimation. 

HIP, hip*, f. The joint of the thigh, 
. the fiefhy part of the thigh ; To 
have on the hip, to have an advan¬ 
tage over another. A low phrafe. 
HIP, hip', f. The fruit of the briar. 
To HIP, l.Ip'. v.a. To fprain or Iboot 
the hips; Hip-hop, a cant word 
formed by the reduplication ofHop. 
Hlf*, hip', interj. An exclamation, 
or calling to cine. / 

IIIPP19H, hip' pilh. a. A corruption 

Of IFv POCHOfi&lUACK. 


HIPPOCENTAUR, hip'-po-fen'-tar. 
..Jr',A fabulous moniler, half horfe 

slioH hail* 1 " rj»p. 


HIPPOCRASS, hlp'-p&-krsfo. f. A 

medicated wine. 

HIPPOGRIFF, hip -po-grlf. 
winged horfe. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, hip-pb-p6t'*I- 
mfis. f. The river horfe. An animal 
found in the Nile. 

HIPSHOT, hip'-fhot. a. Sprained or 
di[located in the hip. 

HIPWORT, hip'-wurt. f. A plant. 

1'oHiRE, hl're. v.a. To procure any 
thing for temporary ufe at a certain 
price; to engage a roan to tempo¬ 
rary fervice for wages; to bribe;.to 
engage himlelf for pay. 

HIRE, hi're. f. Reward or recom- 
pence paid for the ufe of any thing; 
wages paid for fervice. 

HIRELING, hi're-ling. f. One who 
ferves' for wages; a mercenary, a 
prufcitute. 

HIRELING, hi're-Hng. a. Serving 
for hire, venal, mercenary, doing 
what is done for money. 

HIRER, hi're-rur. f. One who ules 
any thing paying a recompence, 
one who employs others paying 
wages. 

HIRSUTE, her-fu't. a. Rough, rug¬ 
ged. 

HiS, liiz'. pronoun pofleffive. The 
mafculine podedive, belonging to 
him; anciently Its. 

ToIIISS, hlfs'. v.n. Toutteranoife 
like that of a ferpent and fome other 
animals. 

To HISS, hifs'. v.a. To condemn by 
hiding, to explode; to procure hides 
or di [grace. ’ 

HISS, hlfs'. f. The voice of a fer¬ 
pent ; cenfure, eitpredion of con¬ 
tempt ufed in theatres. 

HIST, hliV. interj. An exclamation 
commanding filence. 

HISTORIAN, hlf-t&'-ryin. f. Awri- 
ter of fads and events. 

HISTORICAL, hlf-t&i'-lk-M. 1 

HISTORICK, hif-tor-rik. J a * 
Pertaining to hiftory. 

HISTORICALLY, Mf-i6r'-iIk-A!-£. 
ad. In the manner of hillory, by 
way of narration. 

To HISTOR1FY', hlUbt'-f-'ff. v. a. 
To relate, to record in hiftory. • . 
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HISTORIOGRAPHER, Jhff-tSr"- 
y6-graf'-fif. f. An hiftorian, a wri- 
<z$cr of hiftory. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY, hIf-tor"-y.V 
grif'-^. f. The art or employment 
of an hiftorian. 


hlf-try-on'- 1 
f-try-ftn’-Ik. \ * 


to a 


HISTORY, Mj'-tfir-f. f. A narration 

. of events and fads delivered with 
dignity; natration, illation; the 
knowledge of fads and events. 

HISTORY PIECE. Hs'-t&r-y-pfi's. f. 
A picture re prefen ting fome memo¬ 
rable event. 

HISTRIONICAL, 
f-kAI. 

HJSTR1CNTCK, Mf- 

Bifitting the- ftage, fuitable 
plaver. 

HISTRIONICALLY, hif-tW-fm'-y- 
kal-j r . ad. Theatrically, in the 
manner of a buffoon. 

ToHIT, hit', v.a. Toftrike, totouch 
with a blow ; to touch the mark, 
not to mifs; to attain, to reach the 
point; to ftrike a ruling paffion ; To 
jut off, to ftrike out, to fix or deter¬ 
mine luckily. 

To HIT, hid. v. n. To clafh, to col¬ 
lide; to chance luckily, to fucceed 
by accident; to fucceed, not to mif- 
carry; to light’on. 

HIT, hit’, f. A itreke; a lucky 
chance. 


To HI 1 CH, J.-itfli'. v. n. To catch, 

to move, by jeiks. 

HITCHi.L, hiu'h'-el. SeellATCHEL. 
HJTHE, hl'th. f. A fmall haven to 
land wares out of vefiels or boats. 
HiTHF.R, hitit' or. ad. To this place 
from fome place ; Hither and Thi¬ 
ther, to this place and that; to this 
end, to this defign. 

HITHER, bith'-ur. a. fuperl. Hither- 
moll. Nearer, towards this part. 
H1THERMOST, hith'-i»r-mfia. a. 

Nearrft on this fide. 

HITHERTO, hjth'-tr-tA. ad. To 
this time, yet, in any time till now; 
at every time iki now. 


HITHERWARD, hith'-iir- 

W&rd. 

Hitherwards, hitb'-ur- 

wardz. 

. This towards this place. 


> ad. 


HIVE, hi've. f. The habitation or 
cell of bees; the bees inhabiting a 
hive. 

To HIVE, hi've. v.a. To put into 
hives, to harbour; to contain infcives. 

To HIVE, hi've. v.n. To take fliel/ 
ter together. * , 

HIVER, hl'v-ur. f. One who puts 
bees in hives. 

HO, ) ,s, I interj. A call, a fud- 

HOA, 5 ’' l den exclamation to 

give notice of approach, or any 
thing eile. 

HOAR, h&'r. a. White; grey with 
age; white with froft. 

HOAR-EROST, hcVr-f.ift'. f. Ti.e 
congelations of dew in froiiy morn¬ 
ings on the grafs. 

HOARD, ho'rd. f. A ftore laid up in 
fecret, a hidden (lock, a treal’ure. 

To HOARD, ho'rd. v. n. To make 
hoards, to lay up ftore. 

ToIIOARD, ho'rd. v.a. To lay in 
hoards, to hufband privily. 

HOARDER, ho'rd-ur. f. One that 
ftores up in fecret. 

HOARHOUND, ho'r-hound. f. A 
plant. 

HOARiNESS, ho'r-y-nls. f. The 
ftate of being whitilh, the colour of 
old men’s hair. 

HOARSE, ho'rs. a. Having the voice 
rough, as with a cold, having a 
rough found. 

HOARSELY, hcYrf-1^. ad. With a 
rough harfti voice. 

HOARSENESS, horf-nls. f. Rough- 
nefs of voice. 

HOARY, ho'-ry. a. White, whitilh; 
white or grey with age ; white with 
froft; mouldy, moffy, rufty. 

To HOBBLE, hob'i. v.n. To walk 
lamely or aukwardly upon one leg 
more than the other ; to move, 
roughly or unevenly. 

HOBBLE, hob'i. f. Uneven aukward 
gait. 

HOBBLINGLY, hob'-llng-ty. ” ad. 
Clumfily, aukwajdly, with a halt¬ 
ing gait. 

HOBBY, hob'-by. f. A /pecies of 
hawk-; an Irifti or Scottilh horfe; a 
Sick on which boys get aftfido,."';d 
ride; a ftupid fellow. ,, u i ^ 

. : OOR- 
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HOBGOBLIN, hib-g6b'-JIn. f. A 

fprite, a fairy. ' 

HOBNAIL, h6b'-nil. f. A nail ufed 
in Ihoeing a horfe. 

IIOJ1NAJLED, hob'-nald. a. Se 
with hobnails. 

HOBNOB, hob'-nob'. This is cor¬ 
rupted from Hab Nab. 

HOCK/hok'. f. The joint between 
the knee and fetlock. 

To HOCK, hok'. v.a. To difable in 
the hock. 

IIOCK, hok'. f. Old ftrong rhe- 
nifh. 

HCtKAMORE, hok'-a-jjn&re. f. The 

y fame as Hock. 

' HOCKHERB, hok'-hcrb. f. A plant, 
the fame with mallows. 

To HOCKLE, hok'l. v a. To ham¬ 
ilring. 

HOCUS POCUS, hu'-kus-po'-kus. f. 
A juggle, a cheat. 

HOD, hod', f. A kind of trough in 
which a labourer carries mortar to 
the mafons. 

HODMAN, hod'-man. f. A labourer 
that cairies mortar. 

HODGE-PODGE, hodzh'-pudzh'. f. 
A medley of ingredients boiled to¬ 
gether. 

HODIERNAL, ho-dy £r'-nal. a. Of 
to-day. 

HOE, ho', f. .An inftrument to cut 
up the earth. 

To HOE, h6'. v.a. To cut or dig with 
a hoe. 

HOG, hog', f. The general name of 
fwine; a caftrated boar; To bring 
hogs to a fair market, to fail of one’s 
defign. 

HOGCOTE, hog'-kot. f. A houfe 
for hogs. 

IIOGGEREL, hog'-gril. f. A two 
years old ewe. 

HOGHERD, hig'-herd. f. A keeper 
of hogs. 

HOGGISH, hog'-glih a. Having 
the qualities of an hog, brutiih, 
felfifli. 

HOGGISHLY, hog'-gllh-ty. ad. 
Grwedily, felfifhly. 

HOGGISHNESS, hog'-gUh-nfs. f. 

. 'LTrutility, greedihefs, felfiihnefs. 
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HOGSBEANS, h&gz'-Wnz. 
HOGSBREAD, h6q*'-brid. 
HOGSMUSHROOMS, h6gz'. 
mulh'-romz. 

Plants. ~ 

HOGSFENNEL, h&gz'-f£n'-nll. L 
A plant. 

HOGSHEAD, b6gz'-ld. f. A meafure 
of liquids containing iixty gallons; 
any large barrel. 

HOGSTY, hog'-fty. f. The place in 
which fwine are Ibur to be fed. 
HOG WASH, hog'-woih. f. The draff 
which is given to fwine. 

HOIDEN, hoi'dn. f. An ill-taught, 
aukward country girl. 

To HOIDEN, hoi'dn. v.n. To romp 
indecently. 

To HOISE, hoi's. fv.a. To raife up 
To HOIST, hoi'ft. 5 on high. 

To HOLD, h&'ld. v.a. preter.HELo, 
part. pall'. Held or Holden. To 
grafpin the hand, to gripe, to clutch; 
to keep, to retain, to gripe faft; to 
maintain as an opinion; toconiider 
as good or had, to hold in regard ; 
to have any ftation; to pofl'efs, to 
enjoy ; to poffefs in fubordination ; 
to fufpend, to refrain; to Hop, to 
reftrain; to fix to any condition; to ' 
confine to a certain ilate; to detain; 
to retain, to continue; to offer, to 
propoi'e; to maintain; to carry on, 
to continue; To-hold forth, to ex¬ 
hibit; To hold in, to govern by the 
bridle, to reftrain in general; To 
hold oft, to keep at a diftance; To 
hold on, to continue, to protraft; 
To hold out, to extend, to ft retch 
forth, to offer, to propofe, to con¬ 
tinue to do or fuffer; To hold up* 
to raife aloft, to fuftain, to fup-- 
port. 

To HOLD, ho'id. v. n. To Hand, to 
be right, to be without exception^ 
to continue unbroken or unfub- 
dued ; to laft, to endure; to con-' 
tinue; to refrain ; to Hand up for,, 
to adhere; to be dependent oh j to 
derive right; To hold forth, to ha¬ 
rangue, to fpeak in publick; To* 
hold in, to reftrain one’s ielf, to 
continue in luck; To hold off, to 

•keep 
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keep at a diftatifce without doling 
with offers; To hold on, to con 
tinue, not to be interrupted, to pro- 
•^cd; To hold out, to laft, to en¬ 
dure, not to yield, not to be fub- 
dued; To hold together, to be join¬ 
ed, to remain in union; To hold 
up, to fupport himfclf, not to be 
foul weather, to continue the fame 
' fpeed. 

HOLD, hu'ld. interj. Forbear, Hop, 
be llill. 

HOLD, hold. f. The aft of feizing, 
gripe, grafp, feizure; fomethingto 
be held, fupport; catch, power of 
feizing or keeping; prifon, place of 
cuftody; power, influence; cuilody; 
Hold of a fbip, all that part which 
lies between the keelfon and the 
lower deck; a lurking place; a for¬ 
tified place, a fort. 

HOLDER, ho'l-dur. f. One that 
holds or gripes any thing in his 
hand; a tenant, one that holds land 
under another. 

HOLDERFORTH, h6'l-dfir-f6"rth. 
f. An haranguer, one who fpeaks in 
publick. 

HOLDFAST, h&'ld-ftft. f. Any 
thing which takes hold, a catch, a 
hook. 

HOLDING, ho'l-dlng. f. Tenure, 
farm; it fometimes fignifies the bur¬ 
then or chorus of a long. 

HOLE, h&'le. f. A cavity narrow and 
long, either perpendicular or hori¬ 
zontal ; a perforation, a final 1 va¬ 
cuity ; a cave, a hollow place; a 
cell of an animal; a mean habita¬ 
tion; fome fubterfuge or fhift. 
HOL1DAM, hAl'-^-dUm., f. Blcfled 
lady. 

HOL1LY, h&'-lf-ty. ad. Pioufly.with 
fanftity; inviolably, without breach. 
HOLINESS, h6'-l£-nls. f. Sanftity, 
piety, religious goodnefs; the ftate 
of taping hallowed, dedication to re- 
k; the title of the pope. 

A, hbl-16'. interj. A word ufed 
Mb calling to any one at a diftance. 
fOLLAND, hol'-lind. f. Fine linen 
made in Holland. 

HOLLOW, a. Excavated, 

. having MJHmfozce within, not fo- 
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lid; noify, like found reverberated 
from a cavity; not faithful, not 
found, not what one appears. 

HOLLOW, hAl'-I6. f. Cavity, con¬ 
cavity; cavern, den, holej.pit^ any 
opening or vacuity; paflage, canal. 

To HOLLOW, h61'-16. v.a. To make 
hollow, to excavate. 

To HOLLOW, h6l'-16. v„n. To 
fliout, to hoot. 

HOLLOWLY, hol'-lo-ly-. ad. With 
cavities; unfaithfully, infincerely, 
difhoneftlv. 

HOLLOWNESS, h6l'-!6 nls. f. Ca¬ 
vity, ftate of being hollow; deteir, 
infincerity. treachery. 

HOLLOWROOT, hil'-lo-rdt. f. A 
plant. 

HOLLY, hAl'-lj-. f. A tree. 

HOLLYHOCK, hil'-ty-hik. f. Rofc- 

m allow. , 

HOLLYROSE, h6l'-ty-i&ze. f. A 
plant. 

HOLME, holm. f. Ariverifland; a 
hill or mountain; the ilex, the ever¬ 
green oak. 

HOLOCAUST, hol'-o-kift. f. A 
burnt facrifice. 

HOLP, holp. The old preterite and 
participle pailive of Help. 

HOLPEN, ho'lpn. The old parti¬ 
ciple puffive of Help. 

HOLSTER, ho'l-ftur. f. A cafe for 
a horfeman’s piftol. 

HOLY, ho'-l£. a. Good, pious, re¬ 
ligious ; 'hallowed, confecrated to 
divine ufe ; pure, immaculate; fa- 
cred. 

dOLY-GHOST, ho'-Iy-goft. f. The 
third perfon of the Trinity. 

HOLY-THURSDAY, hb'-ly-thurz'- 
d&. f. The day on which the af-> 
cenfion of our Saviour is comme¬ 
morated, ten days before Whitfun- 
tide. 

HOLY-WEEK, h&'-ty-we’k. f. The 
week before Eafter. 

HOLYDAY, h61'-£-di. f. The day 
of fome ecdefiaftical feltival; anni- 
verfary feaft; a day of gayety and 
joy; a time that comes feldom. 

HOMAGE, him'-ldzh. f. Service’ 
paid and fealty profefled to a fo- 
vereign or fuperior lord; otbrii** 

..jftace. 
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ftnce, refpedfc paid by external ac- HOMILY, f. A 

tion. read to a congregation. 

HOMAGER, h6m'-Jdzh-6r. f. One HOMOGENEAL, h6-m&-g4'-1 

nyil. ^ 

HOMOGENEOUS; h&-mS-gS'- 


♦V, 


who holds by homage of fome fu- 
perior lord. 

HOME‘,-h6'me. f. His own houfe, 
the private dwelling; his own coun¬ 
try; the place of conftant refidence; 
united to a fubftantive, it fignifies 
domeltick. 

HOME, h6'me. ad. To one’s own 
habitation; to one’s own country; 
clofe to one’s own bread or affairs; 
to the point defigned; united to a 
^fubftantive, it i mplies fo rce and ef- 

JKOMEBORN, h&'me-batn. a. Na¬ 
tive, natural; domellick, notforeign. 

IIOMEBRED, h&'me-bnH. a. Bred 
at home; not polilhed by travel, 
plain, rude, artlefs, uncultivated; 
domeslick-, not foreign. 

HOMEi’ELT, home-felt. a. Inward, 
private. 

HOMELILY, home-111-^, ad. Rude¬ 
ly, inelegantly. 

HOMELINESS, h6'me-l£-nis. f. 
Plainnefs, rudenefs. 

HOMELY,h6'me ty. a. Plain,home- 
fpun, not elegant, not beautiful, not 
line, coarfe. 

HOMEMADE, home-made. a. 
Made at home. 

HOMER, ho'-mur. f. A meafure of 
about three pints. 

HOMESPUN, ho'me-fpim. a. Spun 
or wrought at home, not made by 
regular manufacturers; not made in 
foreign countries; plain, coarfe, 
rude, homely, inelegant. 

HOMESTALL, h&'me-Ml. 1 f. The 

I # fOMESTEAD, hume-fted.J place 
of the houfe. 

HOMEWARD, liS'me-whrd. J . 

HOMEWARDS, h&'me-wurdz. J ' 
Towards home, towards the native 
place. 

HOMICIDE,hom'-^-slde. f. Murder, 
manllaying; deftrudtion ; a mur¬ 
derer, a manflayer. 

HOMICIDAL, hom-jL-sILdil. a. 
Murderous, bloody. 

HOMILETICAL, him-y-l^t’-Ik-il. 
s>. ’Social, convertible* 
vV:^. I. 


nyus. 

Having the fame nature or prii* 
ciples. 

HOM OGENE ALNESS, h&-m&-1 
ge'-nyal-nls. 

HOMOGENEITY, h5-m&-g£'- I - 
ne'-lt-y. f 1 * 

IIOMOGENEOUSNESS, h&- l 
mo g^-nyus-nls. J' v 

Participation of the lame principles 
or nature, limilitude of kind. 

HOMOGENY, h&-m6g'-gS-n£. £ 

Joint nature. 

HOMOLOGOUS, h6-m61'-&-gis. a. 
Having the fame manner or propor¬ 
tions. 

HOMONYMOUS, hS-mon’-^-: 
a. Denominating different things; 
equivocal. 

HOMONYMY, h6-m6n'-£-m£. f. 
Equivocation, ambiguity. 

HOMOTONOUS, ho-inA-t'-to-nis. a. 
Equable, faid of fuch diffempers'as 
keep a conffant tenour of rife, Bate;? 
and declenlion. 

HONE, hone. f. A whetftone for a 
razor. 

HONEST, dn'-nlft. a. Upright, true, 
lincere; chafte; juft, righteous, giv¬ 
ing to every man his due. 

HONESTLY, 6n'-nift-l£. ad. UpW 
rightly, juftly; with chaltity,modeftlp. 

HONESTY, on'-nlf-tj'-. f. Juftice, 
truth, virtue, purity. 

HONIED, hhn'-n^d. a. Covered with 
honey; fweet, lufeious. 

HONEY, hhn'-ny*. f.' A thick, vif- 
cous lufeious fubffance, which is col*- 
leCted and prepared by bees; fweet- 
nefs, lufeioufnefs; a name of tea- 
dernefs, fweet, fweetnefs. ' 

HONEY-BAG, hhn'-n^-big. f. Th« 
bag in which the bee carries the ho¬ 
ney. 

HONEY-COMB, h&n'-nj'-k&m. f. 
The cells of wax in which the bed* 
ftores her honey. 

HONEY-COMBED, h&n'-n^-k&md. 
a. Flawed with little cavities. 

3 Q HONEY-* 




'HQNE Y-DEW, hfin'-n^-dfi. f. Sweet 
dew. 

HONEY-FLOWER, hin'-n^-flow- 
<JW f. A plant. 

HONEY-GNAT, hbn'-nf.nht. f. An 
infeft. 

HONEY-MOON, hun'-ny-mon. f. 
tiy. The firfl month after marriage. 
.jHQNEY-SUCKLE, hun'-n^-fukl. f. 
&l<L- Woodbine. 

*HONEYLESS, hfin'-ny-lls. a. With¬ 
out honey. 

HONEY-WORT, hin'-n£-wurt. f. 
A plant. 

: HONORARY,on'-nfir-rer-y. a. Done 
in honour; conferring honour with¬ 
out gain. 

HONOUR, on'-nur. f. Dignity; re¬ 
putation ; the title of a man of rank; 
noblcnefs; reverence, due venera¬ 
tion; challity; glory, boaft; pub- 
lick mark of refpeft; privileges of 
rank or birth; civilities paid; or¬ 
nament, decoration. 

To HONOUR, on'-nur. v.a. To re¬ 
verence, to regard with venera¬ 
tion ; to dignify, to raife to great- 
nefs. 

HONOURABLE, on'-nur-ibl. a. 11- 
Juilrious, noble; great, magnani¬ 
mous, generous; conferring ho¬ 
nour; accompanied with tokens of 
honour; without taint, without re¬ 
proach ; honed, without intention 
of deceit; equitable. 

HONOUR ABLENESS, <W-nur-iibl- 
nis. f. Eminence, magnificence, 
generality. 

HONOURABLY, 6n'-nur-fib-I£. ad. 

- With tokens of honour; magnani- 
moufly.generoufly; reputably, with 
exemption from reproach. 

HONOURER, on'-nur-iur. f. One 
that honours, one that regards with 
, veneration . 

LfOOD, hud'. In compofition, de- 

^^tlftes quality, chara&er, as knight- 
.JjjiBod, childhood. Sometimes it is 
"taken colleftively, as brotherhood, 
l a confraternity. 

, HOOD, hfid'. f. The upper cover of 

'a woman’s head $ any thing drawn 
updn the headwind wrapping round 
it; a covering put over the hawk’s 


eyes; an ornamental fold that hangs 
down the back of a graduate. 

To HOOD, hfid'. v. a. To drefs in 
a hood; to blind as with a hood; to 
cover. 

HOODMAN’s-BLIND, hfid'-m^z- 
bll"nd. f. A play iri which the per- 
fon hooded is to catch another, and 
tell the name. 

To HOODWINK, hfid'-wink. v. a. 
To blind with fpmething bound over 
the eyes; to cover, to hide; to de¬ 
ceive, to impofe upon. 

HOOF, ho’f. f. The hard horny fub- 
flance which compofes the feet of 
feveral fofes of ani iViicwa. ..... 

HOOK, ho'k. f. Any thing bent Vt>, 
as to catch hold; the bended wire 
on which the bait is hung for filhes, 
and with which the filh is pierced ; 
a fnare, a trap; a fickle to reap 
corn ; an iron to feize the meat in 
the caldron; an inftrument to cut or 
lop with; the part of the hinge fix¬ 
ed to the poll; Hook or crook, one 
way or other, by any expedient. 

To HOOK, ho'k. v.a. To catch with a 
hook ; to intrap, to enfnare; to draw 
as with a hook; to fallen as with a 
hook; to be drawn by force or artifice. 

HOOKED, hokt. a. Bent, curvated. 

HOOKEDNESS,ho-Idd-nls. f. State 
of being bent like a hook. 

HOOKNOSED, ho'k-n6zd. a. Hav¬ 
ing the aquiline nofe riling in the 
middle. 

HOOP, ho'p. f. Any thing circular 
by which fomething elfe is bound, 
particularly calks or barrels; part 
of a lady’s drefs; any thing circu¬ 
lar. 

To HOOP, ho'p. v. a. To bind or 
enclofe with hoops; to encircle, to 
clafp, to furronnd. 

To HOOP, ho'p. v. n. To fhout, to 
make an outcry by way of call or 
purfuit. 

HOOPER, ho'-pfir. f. A cooper, one 
that hoops tubs. 

HOOPING-COUGH, ho-plng-kof'. 
f. A convuliive cough, fo called 
from its noife. 

To HOOT, ho't. v. n. To fhout in 
contempt; to cry as an owl., "'y 



HOt 

To HOOT, KA'c. v.a. To drive with 
noife and fhouts. 

HOOT, ho't. f. Clamour, fhout. 

To HOP, h6p'. v. n. To jump, to 
fl^jp lightly; to leap on one leg; to 
walk lamely, or with one leg iefs 
nimble than the other. 

HOP, hop', f. A jump, alight leap; 
a jump on one leg; a place where 
meaner people dance. 

HOP, hop', f. A plant, the flowers 
of which are ufed in brewing. 

To HOP, hop', v.a. To impregnate 
with hops. 

JjQPE, ho'pe. f. Ea ^w>Aat?on of fome 

^goocT, an expectation indulged with 

" f pleafure; confidence in a future 
event, or in the future conduft of 
any body ; that which gives hope ; 
the objeCl of hope. 

To HOPE, ho'pe. v. n. To live is 
expectation of fome good; to place 
confidence in futurity. 

To HOPE, hope. v. a. To expeCt 
with defire. 

HOPEFUL, ho'pe-ful. a. Full of 
qualities which produce hope, pro- 
mifing; full of hope, full of expect¬ 
ation of fuccefs. 

HOPEFULLY, hope-fiil-y. ad. In 
fuch manner as to raife hope; with 
hope. 

HOPEFULNESS, h6'pe-ful-nfs. f. 
Promife of good, likeliliood to fuc- 

• ceed. 

HOPELESS, hupe-Hs. a. Without 
hope, without plcafing expectation; 
giving no hope, promifing nothing 
pleafing. 

I lOPER, ho'-pur. f. One that has 
pleafing expectations. 

4IOPINGLY, ho'-plng-ty. ad. With 
hope, with expectation of good. 

HOPPER, hop'-pur. f. He who hops 
or jumps on one leg. 

HOPPER, hop'-pur. f. The box or 
open frame of wood into which the 
corn is put to be ground; a bafket 
for carrying feed. 

HOPPERS, hop'-pirz. f. A kind of 
play in which the aCtor hops on one 
leg. ‘ 

HORAL, hu'-ril. a. Relating to the 
nruy*. 


H5RARY, hS'-ri-tf. a. Relatir&?f 
an hour; continuingTor an hour. 

HORDE, h&'rd. f. A clan, a mijjbufc 
tory crew of people; a body of Tar¬ 
tars. ■ ' 

HORIZON, h6-rl'-zun. f. The lint 
that terminates the view. 1 

HORIZONTAL, hor-£-z6n'-til. a 
Near the horizon ; parallel to thi 
horizon, on a level. ; 

HORIZONTALLY, . h6r-^z6n'. 
tal-y. ad. In a direction parallel tc 
the horizon. 

HORN, ha'rn. f. The hard pointed 
bodies which grow on the heads erf 
fome quadrupeds, and ferve them 
for weapons; an inflrumentof wind- 
mu fick made of horn ; the extre r 
inity of the waxing or waning 
moon; the feelers of a fnail; a 
drinking cup made of horn; antler 
of a cuckold; Horn mad, perhaps 
mad as a cuckold. 

HORNBEAK, ha'rn-bCk. 1 f. A kind 

HORNFISH, ha'rn-fllh. J offilh. 

HORNBEAM, ha'rn-bCm. f. A tree. 

HORNBOOK, h&'rn-bok. f. The 
firlt book of children, covered with 
horn to keep it unfoiled. 

HORNED, ha’r-nld. a. Furnilhed 
with horns. 

HORNER, hS'r-n&r. f. One that 
works in horn, and fells horns. 

HORNET, ha'r-nlt. f. Averylirge 
ftrong flinging fly. 

HORNFOOT, ha'rn-fut. a. Hoofcd. 

HORNOWL, ha'rn-owl. f. A kind 
of horned owl. 

HORNPIPE, ha'rn-pipe. f. A dance. 

IIORNSTONE, h&'rn-ftdne. f. A 
kind of blue ltone. 

HORN WORK, ha'rn-wirk. f. Aland 
cf angular fortification. 

HORNY, ha'r-n^. a. Madeofhorhj 
refembling horn; hard as horn, cal* 
lous. 

HOROGRAPHY, hS-r6g'-griLty. f. 
An account of the hours. 

HOROLOGE, h&’-ro-iodzh. l f 

HOROLOGY, ho'-ro lo-dzh^-. J ** 

• An inftrument that tells the hour* 
as a clock, a watch, an hourglaft; 

HOROMETRY, h6-r6m'-S-tr^. f, 
The art of meafitring hours. 
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HOROSCOPE, hir'-r&.fkope. f. The 
' configuration of the planets at the 
. hp ur of birth. 

Horrible, hV-tiu. a. Dreadful, 

terrible, Blocking, .hideous, enor¬ 
mous. 

HORRIBLENESS, hir'-rlbl-nls. f. 
Dreadfulnefs, hideoufnefs, terrible- 
nefs. 

HORRIBLY, hor'-rlb-ty. ad. Dread¬ 
fully; hideoufly; to a dreadful de¬ 
gree. 

HORRID, hor'-rld. a. Hideous, 
dreadful, Blocking; rough, rugged. 
HORRIDNESS, hor'-rid-nis. f. Hi¬ 
deoufnefs, enormitv. 

HORRIFICly, hor-rif'-ik. a. Caufing 
horrour. 

HORRISONOUS, h£r-rL'-fO-nus. a. 

Sounding dreadfully. 

HORROUR, hor'-rur. f. Terrour 
mixed with deteftation ; gloom, 
drcarinefs ; in medicine, fuch a 
; fhuddering or quivering as precedes 
an ague-fit; a fenfe of fhuddering 
/ pr fhrinking. 

HORSE, hor'le. f. A neighing qua¬ 
druped, ufed in war, and draught 
and carriage; it is ufed in the plu- 
‘t ral fenfe, but with a Angular ter¬ 
mination, for horfes, horfemen, or 
cavalry; fomething on which any 
thing is fupported ; a wooden ma¬ 
chine which loldiers ride by way of 
punifhment; joined to another fub 
Bantive, it fignifies fomething large 
pr coarfe, as a horfe-face, a face of 
which the features are large and in¬ 
delicate. 

, To HORSE, hor'fe. v. a. To mount 
upon a horfe ; to carry one on the 
back; to ride any thing ; to cover 
a mare. 

.HORSEBACK, htVf-b£k. f. The 
’ feat of the rider, the Bate of being 
on a horfe. 

fiQRSEBEAN, hor'f-ben. f. A fmall 
bean ufually given to horfes. 
HORSEBLOCK, h6rf'-bl6k. f. A 
'* block on which they climb to a 
horfe. 

HORSEBQ4T, hor'f-bot. f. A boat 
ufed in ferrying horfes. 
HORSEBQY, hpr'f-boy. f. A boy 


Employed In drefling horfes, a liable- 
boy. 

HORSEBREAKER, h6r'f-brg-k6r. f. 
One whofe employment is to tame 
horfes to the faddle. 

HORSECHESNUT, hir'f-tflies^nut. 
f. A tree, the fruit of a tree. 

HORSKCOURSER, hor'f-k6r-Air. f. 
One that runs horfes, or keeps horfes 
for the race; a dealer in horfes. 

HORSECRAB, hor'f-krab. f. A 

I kind of fifli. 

IIORSECUCUMBER, Lorf-W'- 
kiim-ur. f. A plant. 

HORSEDU.NC-- horf-diing. {.' Tt- 
excrements of horn's. - 

IlORSEEMMET, h6rf-em'-tnit. lr 
Ant of a large kind. 

HORSEFLESH, hor'f-flcfh. f. The 
flefh of horfes. 

HORSEFLY, hor'f-fly. f. A fly that 
Bings horfes, and fucks their 
blood. 

HORSEFOOT, hor'f-fiit. f. An herb. 
The fame with coltsfoot. 

HORSEHAIR, hir'f-hiir. f. Theha-r. 
of horfes. 

HORSEHEF.L, h<VT-htM. f. An herb. 

HORSELAUGH? ho.'f-laf'. f. A 
loud violent rude laugh. 

HORSELEECH, hor'i-letfh. f. A 
great leech that bites horfes; a far¬ 
rier. 

HORSELITTER, hir'f-llt-t&r. f. A 
carriage hung upon poles between 
two horfes, on which the perfon 
carried lies along. 

HORSEMAN, h6r'f-min. f. One 
ikilled in riding; one that ferves in 
wars on horfeback; a rider, a man 
on horfeback. 

HORSEMANSHIP, hot'f-man-BiIp 
f. The art of riding, the art of ma¬ 
naging a horfe. 

HORSEMATCII, h<Vf-matBi. f. A 

bird. 

HORSEMEAT, hir'f-met. f. Pro- 
vender. 

HORSEMINT, h&r'f-mlnt. f. A large 
coarfe mint. 

HORSEMUSCLE, h6r'f-mfifl. f. A 
large mufcle. 

^HORSEPLAY, hdr'f-pUi. f. Coarfq, 
rough, rugged play. 

HifcRSE- 
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HORSEPOND, hor'f-pind. f. A pood 
for horfes. 

HORSERACE, h 6 r'f-r&s. f. A match 
of horfes io running. 

HORSERADISH, hor'f-rad'-ifh. f. A 
roBt aoid and biting, a fpecies of 
fcurvygrafs. 

HORSESHOE, hor'f-lho. f. A plate 
of iroq nailed to the feet of horfes; 
an herb. 

HORSESTEALER, h<br'f-ftel-ir. f. 
A thief who takes away horfes. 

HORSETAIL, hor'f-tal. f. A plant. 

IIORSETONGUE,h 6 r'f-iung. f. An 
. herb. '_ 

«frw’AT; nor'f-wa.' f. A broad 
■ •' way by which horfes may travel. 

IIORTATJON, hiir-ta'-lhun. f. The 
act of exhorting, advice or encou¬ 
ragement to fomething. 

HORTATIVE, bu'r-ta-tiv. f. Ex¬ 
hortation, precept by which one in¬ 
cites or animates. 

HORTATORY,ha r-ti-tur-J. a. En¬ 
couraging, animating, advifing to 
any thing. 

HORTICULTURE, hA'r-t£-kM'- 
tlhur. f. The art of cultivating gar¬ 
dens. 

HORTULAN, ha'r-tu-lan. a. Be¬ 
longing to a garden. 

HOSANNA, ho-zan'-na. f* An ex¬ 
clamation of praile to God. 

HOSE, lio'ze. f. Breeches; flock¬ 
ing . covering for the legs. 

HOSiER, ho-zhir. f. One who fells 
liockings. 

HOSPITABLE, hos'-pi-tabl. a. Giv¬ 
ing entertainment to ftrangers, kind 
to ilrangers. 

HOSPITABLY, hos'-pl-tab-ty. ad. 
m With .^ydnefs tc Grangers. 

HOSPITAL, a'f-pi-tal. f. A place 
built for the reception of the fick, 
or fupport of the poor; a place for 
fhelter or entertainment. 

HOSPITALITY, hof-py-tal'-i-tf. f. 

The praflice ofentertaining ftrangers. 

JiOST, ho 1 ft. f. One who gives en¬ 
tertainment to another; the land¬ 
lord Of an inn; an army, numbers 
aflbmbled for war; any great num*- 
per; the facrifice of the mlfs in the 
p.omilh church. 


To HOST, h&'ft, v.n. To 
entertainment ; to encounter >* 3 f 
battle; to review a body of men* 
to mufter. CSfO 

HOSTAGE, h 6 s'-tldzh. f. One gives 
in pledge for fecurity of perform-*: 
ance of conditions. 


I-IOSTEL, ho-t£l'. lr a ’ 

HOSTELRY, h 6 '-t&-r£. 1 f * Anum * 

HOSTESS, ho'f-tls. f. A female hofti 
a woman that gives entertainment. 

HOSTESS-SHIP, h&'f-rif-fhip. f. The 
character of an hoftefs. 

HOSTILE, hos'-tll. a, Adverfe, op- 
pofite, fuitable to an enemy. 

HOSTILITY, hof-di'-I-tf. f. The 
practices of an open enemy, open 
war, oppofition in war. 

HOSTLER, 6 s'-lur. f. One who has 
the care of horfes at an inn. 

HOT, hot', a. Having the power to 
excite the fenfe of heat, fiery; luibi* 
ful, lewd; ardent, vehement, eager, 
keen in defire; piquant, acrid. ; 

HOTBED, hot'-bed. f. A bed of 
earth made hoe by the fermentation 
of dung. 

HOTBRAINED, hot’-brand. a. Vio* 
lent, vehement, furious. 


HOTCOCKLES, hot'-ko'klz. C M 
play in which one covers his eyes* 
and guefles who llrikes him. 1 - « 

HOTHEADED, hit'-h^d-Id. a. V&: 
hement, violent, paffionate. .^ 5 

HOTHOUSE, h<*>t'-hous. f. A bag* 
nio, a place to fweat and cup ua; at 
houfe in which tender plants .00$: 
raifed and preferved from the incle¬ 
mency of the weather, and in which 
fruits are matured early. 

HOTLY, h 6 t'-ly\ ad. With heatj 
violently, vehemently; lullfully. 

HOTMOUTHED, hit'-mouthd. a. 
Headftrong, ungovernable. 

HOTNESS, hot'-nls. f. Heat, vio¬ 
lence, fury. 

HOTCHPOTCH, h 6 d'zh-p 6 d'zh. f. 
A mingled hath, a mixture. 

HOTSPUR, h 6 t'-fpftr. f. A man vio¬ 
lent, paffionate, precipitate, and 
heady; a kind of pea of fpeedy 
growth. 

HOTSPURRED, hSt'-fpvjrd. a. Ve¬ 
hement.' rafii, heady. 

HOVEi 
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HOVfif»b5've. The preteriteeFHE ave. 

HOVEL, hov'-il. f. A Ihed open on 
the tides, and covered overhead; a 

•^Tnean habitation, a cottage. 

HOVEN, h&'vn. part. paff. Raifed ; 
fwelled, tumefied. 

To HOVER, hov'-fir. v.n. To hang 
fluttering in the air over head ; to 
wander about one place. 

HOUGH, hok'. f. The lower part of 
the thigh. 

To HOUGH, hok'. v. a. To ham- 
ftring, to difable by cutting the fi- 
news of the ham; to cut up with an 
hough or hoe. 

HOUNO, hou'nd. f. A dog ufed in 
the chace. 

To HOUND, hou'nd. v.a. To let on 
the chace; to hunt, to purfue. 

HOUND FISH, hou'nd-fMi. f. A 
kind of fifh. 

HOUNDSTONGUE, hou'ndz-tfing. 
f. A plant. 

HOUR, ou'r. f. The twenty-fourth 
part of a natural day, the fpace of 
fixty minutes ; a particular time ; 
the time as marked by the clock. 

HOURGLASS, ou'r-gl-is. f. A glafs 
tilled with fand, which, running 
through a narrow hole, marks the 
time. 

HOURLY, ou'r-ty. a. Happening or 
done every hour, frequent, often re¬ 
peated. 

HOURLY, ou'r-ly. ad. Every hour, 
frequently. 

HOURPLATE, ou'r-plate. f. The 
dial, the plate on which the hours 
pointed by the hand of a clock are 
mferibed. 

HOUSE, hou'fe. f. A place wherein 
a man lives, a place of human 
abode; any place of abode; places 
in which religious or fiudious per- 
fons live in common ; the manner 
of -living, the table; ftation of a pla¬ 
net in- the heavens, aftrologically 
confuteted ; family of anceftors, de- 
lfc«*dants, and kindred, race; a 

, Hbody of the parliament, the lords or 

■^tortimons collectively confldered. 

To HOUSE, hou'z. v. a. To har- 
bour,*to ad m ct fo refidence; to Ihel- 
ter, to keepwkfcer a roof. 


To HOUSE, hou'z. v. n. To take 
flicker, to keep the abode, to retide, 
to put into a houfe; to have an aftro- 
Iogical ftation in the heavens. 

HOUSEBREAKER, hou'f.brfi-ktir. 
f. Burglar, one who makes his way 
into houfes to deal. 

HOUSEBREAKING, bouT-brS! 

king. f. Burglary. 

HOUSEDOG, hou'f-dog. f. AmaftifF 
kept to guard the houfe. 

HOUSEHOLD, hou'f-h61d. f. A fa¬ 
mily living together; family life, 
domeftick management; it is ufed 
in the maftnar^of an adjeC tifre, 
fignify domeftick, belonging 
family. w 

HOUSEHOLDER, hou'f-h6!-dur. f. 
Mafter of a family. 

HOUSEIIOLDSTUFF, hou'f-hild- 
ftuf. f. Furniture of any houfe, 
utentils convenient for a family. 

HOUSEKEEPER, hou'f-kd-ptir. f. 
Houfeholder, mafter of a family; 
one who lives much at home; a 
woman fervant that has care of a 
family, and fuperintends the fer- 
vants. 

HOUSEKEEPING, hou'f-ke-plng. 
a. Domeftick, ufeful to a famiiv. 

HOUSEKEEPING, hou'f-kc-ping. 
f. The provifions for a family ; 
hofpitality, liberal and plentiful 
table. 

HOUSELEEK,hou'f-lck. f. A plant. 

HOUSELESS, hou'z-lls. a. Without 
abode, wanting habitation. 

HOUSEMAID, hou'f-mSde. f. A 
maid employed to keep the houic 

HOUSEROOM, hou'f-rom. f. Place 
in a houfe. > 

HOUSESNAIL, hou'f-fnale. f. A 
kind of fnail. 

HOUSEWARMING, hou'f-w:lr- 
mlng. f. A feaft of merrymaking 
upon going into a new houfe. 

HOUSEWIFE, hfiz'-wlf. f. Th&mif- 
trefs of a family; a female ceco- 
nomift; one ikilled in female buti- 
nefs. 

HOUSEWIFELY, h&z'-wlf-tf. a. 
Skilled in the aits becoming a houfe- 
wife. 
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HOUSEWIFELY, hirz'-wlf-ty. ad. 
With the ceconomy of a houfe- 
wife. 

HOUSEWIFERY, hiz'-wlf-r^. f. 

. Domeftick or female buiinefs, ma- 
napemdp^, female cecooomy. 

HOUSINGAhd'-zIng. f. Cloth ori- 

v ginally njp^J to keep off dirt, now 
added to Uddles as ornamental. 

HOW, hdw'. ad. In what manner, 
to what degree; for what reafon, 
from what caufe; by what means, 
in what ilate; it is ufed in a fenfe 
marking proportion or correfpond- 

■ ence; it is much ufed in exclama- 

HOWBEIT, how-bc'-it. ad. Never- 
tbelefs, notwithflanding, yet, how¬ 
ever. Not now in ufe. 

HOWDYE, how'-dy-ye. ad. In what 
itatfc is your health. 

HOWEVER, how-ev'-vur. ad. In 
vvhatfoever manner-, in whatfoever 
degree; at all events, happen what 
will, at leall; nevertheless, notwith¬ 
flanding, yet. 

To HOWL, hovv'l. v. n. To cry as 
a wolf or dog; to utter cries in dif- 
trefs ; to fpeak with a belluine cry 
or tone; it is ufed poetically of any 
noife loud and horrid. 

HOWL, how'l. f. The cry of a wolf 
or dog ; the cry of a human being 
in horrour. 

HOWSOEVER, how-f6-ev'-vur. ad. 
In what manner foever; although. 

To HOX, hok's. v. a. To hough, to 
hamftring. 

HOY, hoy', f. A large boat, fome- 
times with one deck. 

HUBBUB, hub'-bub. f. A tumult, a 
riot. 

HUCKABACK, huk'-ki-bAk. f. A 
kind of linen on which the figures 
are railed. 

HUCKLEBACKED, h6k'l-bakt. a. 
Crooked in the fhoulders. 

HUCKLEBONE,hfik'l-b6ne. f. The 
hipbone. 

HUCKSTER, hfiks'-tur. 7 f 

HUCKSTERER, huks'-tur-ur. f 
One who fells goods by retail, or in 
finall quantities; a trickifll mean 
felldvv. 


ToHUCKSTER, 

deal in petty bargains. 

To HUDDLE, hnd’l. v.a. To 4^ 
up clofe fo as not to be difcovewcjj 
to mobble; to put on carelefslyis 
a hurry; to cover up in hafts; 
perform in a hurry; to throw toge¬ 
ther in confufion. 

To HUDDLE, hfid'l. v.n. To come 
in a crowd or hurry. 

HUDDLE, hud'I. f. Crowd, tymult, 
confufion. 

HUE, hiY. f. Colour, die; a clamour, 
a legal purfuit. 

HUFF, h£f'. f. Swell of fudden anget 
or arrogance. 

To HUFF, huf'. v. a. To (well, to 
puff; to hedtor, to treat with info* 
fence and arrogance. 

To HUFF, huf'. v.n. To blufter, to 
ftorm, to bounce. 

HUFFER, huf'-fur. f. A bluflerer, 
a bully. 

HUFFISH, huf'-fllh. a. Arrogant, 
infolcnt, hedtoring. 

HUFFISHLY, hiif'-fllh-ly. ad. With 
arrogant petulance. 

IIUFFlSIiNESS, hiif'-fifh-nis. f. 
Petulance, arrogance, noify blufter. 

To HUG, hug', v.a.- To prefs clofe 
in aa embrace; to fondle, to treat 
with tendernefs; to hold fall. 

HUG, hug', f. Clofe embrace. 

HUGE, hu'je. a. Vaft, immenfe; 
great even to deformity or terrible- 
nefr. 

HUGELY, hu'je-ly. ad. Immenfely, 
enormoally; greatly, very much. 

HUGENESS, hu'je-nls. f. Enormous 
bulk, greatnefs. 

HUGGERMUGGER, h&g'-ghr- 
mug'-gur. f. Secrecy, bye-place. 

A cant word. 

HULK, hulk', f. The body of a fhip; 
any thing bulky and unwieldy. 

HULL, hid', f. The hulk or inte- - 

gument of any thing, the outer co¬ 
vering; the body of a fhip, the 
hulk. \ 

HULLY, hftl'-lf. a. Huflty, full efi 
hulls. 

To HUM, hum', v. a. To make the 
noife of bees; to make an inarticu¬ 
late and buzzing..found.; topaufe 
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In /peaking, and fupply the inter¬ 
val with.an audible emifiion of 
breath; to ling low; to applaud. 
••Approbation was commonlyexprelT- 
ed in publick affemblies by a hum, 
about a century ago. 

HUM, hum', f. The noife of bees or 
infefts; the noife of buttling croud.-; 
•any low dull noife ; a pauie with an 
articulate found ; an expreiiion of 
applaufe. 

HUM, hum', interj. A found imply¬ 
ing doubt and deliberation. 
HUMAN, hu'-mttn. a. Having the 
qualities of a man ; belonging to 
man. • 

HUMANE, hu-ma'ne. a. Kind, civil, 
benevolent, good-natured. 
HUMANELY, litt-mA'pe-ly. ad. 

Kindly, with good nature. 
HUMANIST, hiV-ma-nift. f. Aphi- 
lologer, a grammarian. 
HUMANITY, hu-man'-it-y. f. The 

• nature of man ; humankind, the 
colleftive body of mankind; kind- 
nefs, tendernefs; philology, gram¬ 
matical lludies. 

To HUMANIZE, hu'-ma-hJze. v. a. 
To foften, to make fufeeptive of 
■ tendernefs or benevolence. 
HUMANKIND, hu.'-man.k>r n d. f. 
The race of man. 

HUMANLY, hii'-mAn-lf-. ad. After 
the notions of men; kindly, with 
.. ^ood-nature. 

HI|MBIRD, hum'-burd. f. Thehum- 
’..’i'tnfng bird. 

HUMBLE, um'bl. a. Not proud, 

- modeft, not arrogant; low, not high, 
not great. 

To HUMBLE, fim'bl. v.a. To make 
. humble, to make fubmiffive; to 
cruih, to break, to fubdue; to make 
to condefeend; to bring down from 
' an height. 

HUMBLEBEE, iim'bl-be. f. A. buz¬ 
zing wild bee, an herb. 
HUMBLENESS, 6 m'bl-nls. f. Hu¬ 
mility, abfence of pride. 
HUMBLER, um'-blur. f. One that 
humbles or fubdues himfelf or o- 

• then. 

HUMBLEMOUTHED, im'bl- 
mouthd. a, meek. 
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HUMBLEPLANT, im'bl-pUnt. f. 
A fpccies of fenfitive plant. 

HUMBLES, um'blz. f. Entrails of a 
deer. 

HUMBLY, um'-bly-. ad. With hu¬ 
mility; without elevatirn. « 

HUMDRUM, hum'-dru/n. a. Dull, 
dronilh, ftupid. 

To HUMECT, hu-mek t. 1 

To HUM.5CTATE,hu-mdk'- £ v. a. 
tate. 3 

To wet, to mniflen. Little ufed. 

JIUMKC FATION.hu-mek-ta'-fhun. 
f. The aft of wetting, moiftening. 

HUMERAL, hu'- me-ral. a. Belomp... 
ing to the'tKout 8 er. --, ~— —- . 

HUMID, hu'-mid. a. Wet, moift, 
waterv. 

HUMIDITY, hu-mld'-it-y. f. Moif- 
ture, or the power of wetting other 
bodies. 

HUMILIATION, hfi-mll-y-a'-fhun. 
f. Defcent from greatnefs, aft of 
humility; mortification, external 
expreflion of fin and unworthinefs; 
abatement of pride. 

HUMILITY, liu-miT-it-y. f. Free¬ 
dom from pride, modefty, not ar¬ 
rogance; a£I of fubmiflion. 

HUMMER, hum'-mur. f. One that 
hums. 

HUMORAL, ii'-mo-rul. a. Proceed¬ 
ing from humours. 

HUMORIST, u'-mur-lft. f. One who 
condufts himfelf by his own fancy, 
one who gratifies his own humour. 

HUMOROUS, u'-mur-us. a. Full 
of grotefque or odd images; capri¬ 
cious, irregular; pleafint, jocular. 

HUMOROUSLY, u'-reur-uf-ly. ad. 
Merrily, jocofely ; with caprice, 
with whim. 

I-IUMOROUSNESS, fi'-mur-if-nls: 
f. Ficklenefs, capricious levity. 

HUMORSOME, u'-mfir-ffim. a. 
Peeviih, petulant; odd, humor¬ 
ous. 

HUMORSOMF.LY, fi'-mfir-fum-l^. 
ad. l’eevifhly, petulantly. 

HUMOUR, u'-mur. f. Moifture; ther 
different kinds of moifture in man’s 
body i general turn or temper of 
mind"; prefent difpofition ; gro- 
tefquc imagery, jocularity, merri¬ 
ment ; 
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the eggs by incubation; to form by 
meditation, to contrive; to fhade by 
lines drawing or graving. 

To HATCH, hAtlli'. v. n. To be in 
the ftate of growing quick; to be in 
a ftate'of advance towards effcil. 

HATCH, hatih'. f. A brood excluded 
from the egg ; the adl of exclufion 
from the egg; difclofure, difeovery; 

^ the half-door; in the plural, the 
•doors or openings by which they 
defeend from one deck or floor of 
a ftiip to another; To be under 
hatches,' to be in a ftate of igno¬ 
miny, povcify, or depreflion. 

Tu HATCH EL, ht'tk'I. v.a. To beat 
flax foas to feparatc the fibrous from 
the brittle part. 

HATCHEL, hak'I. f. Theinftrumenc 
with which H ix is beaten. 

HATCHELLER.hak'-lfir. f. A beater 
of flax. 

HATCHET, hatfh'-Ic. f. A fmall 

3.XC. * 

HATCHET-FACE, hitfh'-it-fife. f. 

An ugly face. 

HATCHMENT, hAtfli'-mcnt. f. Ar- 
. mcria! efcutchecn placed over a door 
at a funeral. 


To HAVE, hav'. v.a. pret. and part* ' 
paiT. Had. To carry; to wear j t« 
polfefs; to obtain, to enjoy ; to cog* 
tain; to be a hufbatid or wife to an¬ 
other; it is moil ufed in Engliih, as 
in other European languages, as ad. 
auxiliary verb to make the tenfes. 
Have the preterperfedl, and HaO 
the prcterpluperfeft; Have at, or 
with, is an expreflion denoting re- 
folution to make fome attempt. 

HAVEN, ha'vn. f. A port, a har¬ 
bour, a fafe ftation for fliips; a ihel- 
ter, an afvlum. 

HAVER, hav'-ur. f. PolTeflor, holder. 

liAUGHT, ha't. a. Haughty, info- 
Tnt, proud. 

HAUGHTILY, hi'-tM^. ad. Proud¬ 
ly, anogantlv. 

HAUGH TIN ESS, ha'-ty-nls. f. 

. Pride, arrotrance. 

HAUGHTY", ha'-ty*. a. Proud, lofty, 
infolent, arrogant, contemptuous;' 
nroudlv great. 

HAVING, hav'.-lng. f. Poffeflion, 
eftate, fortune ; the aft or ftate of 
pofleffing; behaviour, regularity. 

HAVIOUR, hi'-vyur. f. Conduct, 
manners. 


HATCHWAY, hAtfh'-wa. f. The To HAUL, ha'l. v. a. To pull, to 
way over or through the hatches. draw, to drag by violence. 

To HATE, ha'te. v.a. To deleft, to HAUL, ha'l. f. Pull, violence in 
abhor, to abominate. dragging. 

HATE, l.a'te. f. Malignity, detefta- HAUM, hd'in. f. Straw. 

tion. HAUNCH, hdnt'fh. f. The thigh, 

II ATEFUL, ha'te ful. a. That which the hind hip; the rear, the hind part, 
caufes abhorrence; odious, abhor- pj \XJN F J hant'. ^ v. a. To fre- 

u nt, malignant, malevolent. i ‘ * l ha'rit. ) quent, to 

U A I'F.F ULLY, ha'tt-ful y. ad. Odi- be much about any place or perfon j 

ouily, abominably; malignantly, it is ufed Jgftuenrly in an ill fenle 

maiicioufly. ~ of one thferomes unwelcome; it is 

JiA'FLl ULNESS, ha'ce-fui-nls. f. eminently ufed of apparitions. 
Odinufuefs. To HAUNT, hant'. v.n. To be much 


HATER, ha' tur. f. One that hates. 

HATRED, ha-tiid. f. Hate, ill-will, 
malignity. 

To HA ITER, hat'-tir. v.a. To ha- 
• rafs, to weary. 

HATTER, hat'-tiir. f. A maker of 
hats. 

HATTOCK, hit'-tuk. f. Afhockof 
corn*' 

HAJJ^ERK, hd'-berk. f. A coat of 
mail. 

Voi.. I. 


about, to appear frequently. 

HAUNT, hint', f. Place in which 
one is frequently found; habit of 
being in a certain place. 

HAUNTER, hant'-tur. f. Frequent¬ 
er, one that is often found in $ny 
place. 

HAVOCK, hiv'-x uk. f. Wafte, wide 
and general devaftation. 

HAVOCK, hiv'-eik. interj. A word 
of encouragement to daughter. . 

3 M T* 
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$To HAVOCK, Mv-fik. V. a. To 
, wafte, to dclftroy. 

HAUTBOY, ho'-boy. f. A wind in- 
ftrument. 

HAUTBOY St a awe r sky, ho'-boy. 
f. See St r a wn e r. r y. 

HAW, h;V. f. The bcny and feed of 
the hawthorn; a hidg-.*; an e.vcref- 
ccnce in the eye ; a !n'.all piece of 
ground adjoining to an houfe. 

- HAWTHORN, ha'-lViArn. f. The 

, thorn that bears haws; the white 
thorn. 

HAWTHORN, ha'-tiulrn. a. Belong¬ 
ing to the white tlioin ; confiding 
of the whir? thorn. 

To HAW, lnV. v.n. To fper’Ii flovvly 
with frequent iutcrmifiicn and htfi- 
tation- 

HAWK, ha'k. f. A bird cf prey, 
ufedmueb anciently in fport to catch 
other birds; an effort to force phlegm 
up the throat. 

xToHAWK, ha'k. v.n. To fly hawks 
at fowls; to f.y at, to attack on the 
wing; to force op phlegm with a 
noile; to fell by proclaiming in the 
ftreets 

HAWKED, ha'-kiJ. a. Formed like 
a hawk’s bill. 

HAWKER, ba'-kur. f. One who fells 
wares by proclaiming them in the 
ftreet. 

HAWKWEED, ha'k wed. f. . A 
plant. 

HAWSES, 1A’ slz. f. Two round 
holes under the think hetJ or beak, 
through which the cables pals. 

HAY, ha', f. Grafs chied to fodder 
cattle in winter; a kind of dance. 

HAYMAKER, HY-md-kir. f. One 
. employed in drying grais fir hay. 

HAZARD, h&z'-urd. f. Chance, ac¬ 
cident; danger, chance cf danger ; 
a game ar dice. 

To HAZARD, hiz'-itrd. v. a. To 
e.vpofe to chanc£. 

To HAZARD, haz'-urd. v. n. To 
try the chance; to adventure. 
HAZARDABLE,* htlz'-ar-dibl. a. 
Venturefome, liable to chance. 

HAWARDER, hiz'-ar-diir. f. He 

■ who’hazards. 

AZ ARDRY, hAz'-4r-dr£» f. Teme¬ 
rity, precipitaQ&n. 
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HAZARDOUS, h4z'-4r-dis. a. Dan¬ 
gerous, expofed to chance. 

HAZARDOUSLY, h4z'-4r-duf-l>'. 
ad. With danger or chance. 

HAZE, ha'ze. J. Fog, miff. 

HAZEL, ha'zl. f. A nut-tree. 

HAZEL, ha'zl. a. Light brown, of 
the colour of hazel. 

HAZELLY, haz-ly. a. Of the co¬ 
lour of hazel, a light brown. 

HAZY, ha'-zy. a. Dark, fogg,, 
mifty. 

HE, ho', pronoun, gen. Him, plur. 
They, gen. Them. The man that 
was named before; the man, the 
perfon; man or male being; male, 
as a He bear, a He goat. 

HEAD, hed’. f. The part of rhe ani¬ 
mal that contains the brain or the 
organ of fenfation or thought; chief, 
principal perfon, one to whom the 
reft are fubordinate ; place of ho¬ 
nour, the fir ft place; under!! iruiing, 
faculties of the mind; lcfflLtnce, 
hoitile oppofition ; flue of a deer’s 
horn■, by which his age is known; 
the top of any tiling bigger than 
the reft; the fore pare of any thing, 
as of a fhip; that which rifes on the 
top of liquors; upper part of a bed ; 
drelsofihc head; principal topicks 
of difeourfe; Iburce of a ftrratn ; c ri¬ 
lls, pitch; it is very improper!) ap¬ 
plied to roots. 

To HE AD, heel', v. a. To lead, to 
influence, to dire£l, to govern ; to 
behead, to kill by taking away the 
head ; to fit any thing with a head, 
or principal part; to lop trees at the 
top. 

HEADACH, hei'-aks. f. Pain in the 
head. . 

HE AD B AND, lied’-bind. f. A fillet 
for the head, a topknot; the band 
to each end of a book. 

HEADBOROUGH, hbd'-bfir-ro. f. 
A conftable, a fubordinate con- 
flable. 

HEADDRESS, Wd'-dres. f. The 
covering of a woman’s head; any 
thing refembling a headdrefs. 

HEADER, hed'-dur. f. Oae fhat 
heads nails or pins, or the like; the 
firft brick in the angle. 

HEAD 
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HEADINESS, h<M'-d£-nIs. f. Horry, 
rafhnefs, flubbornnefs, precipita¬ 
tion, obltinacy. 

ME/TDLAND, hcd'-Iind. f. Promon¬ 
tory, wipe; ground under hedges. 

HEADLESS, hed'-lls. a. Withort 
an head, beheaded ; without a chief, 
obftinate, inconiiderate, ignorant. 

HEADLONG, JnM'-Iuug. a. Rail., 

rhoughtiefs; fuduen, precipitate. 

ti K..DL.ONCi, bed'-ion?, ad. With 
i ht: head f .remoft; raihiy, without 
thought, precipitately; hailily, with¬ 
out delay or refpite. 

HEADPIECE, hed'-pes.* f. Armour 
(or the head, helu.ee; undetlland- 
ing, force of mind. 

IIK AD QUARTERS, hed"-kvi'r- 
iiirz. f. The place of general ren- 
dezyous, or lodgment for foldiers-; 
where the commander in chief takes 
up his quarters. 

HEADSHIP, hcu'-(l.Ip. f. Dignity, 
authority, chief place. 

HEADSMAN, hed'z-m;\n. f. Exe¬ 
cutioner, 

HEADSTALL, hed'-lUl. f. Part o: 
the bridle that covers the head. 

HEADSTONE, hed'-fl5n. f. The 

firfl or capital (lone 

HEADSTRONG,hcd'-flring. a. Ur., 
reftrained, violent, ungovernable. 

I-IE AD WORKMAN, hed'-wh.k'- 
man. f. 'I he foreman. 

HEADY, hed'-dv. a. Radi, precipi¬ 
tate, hafty, violent ; apt to affect 
the head. 

'loHEAL, he'l. v.a. To cure a per- 
fon; to re (lore from huft, ficknef-, 
or wound ; to reconcile > as he heal¬ 
ed all diflenfions. 

.To HEAL, he'l. v. n. To grow 

WCi 1 . 

HEALER, hc'l-ftr. f. One who cures 
or heals. 

HEALING, he'l Ing. part. a. Mild, 
mollifying, gentle, affuafive. 

HEALTH, helth'. f. Freedom from 
bodily pain or ficknefs ; welfare 
of mind, purity, goodr.efs ; fal- 
vation, profperity ; wifli of happi- 
‘ne&'in drinking. # 

HEALTHFUL, hHth'-ful. a. Free 
from ficknefs j well difpofed, whole- 
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fome, falubrious; falutary, produc¬ 
tive of falvation. 

HEALTHFUL.LY, h^’th'-ful-^. ad.! 

In health ; who'efotnely. 

HE ALT HFUL NESS, hekti'- fi’d-nls, 
f. Sratt* of being well; wholefome- 
nef>. 

H K A l .THII. Y, hel th'-Lly. 

Without licknffs. 

TIE U.THINF.SS, hehfi'-^-nls. f 
'('he (late of health. 

HEALTHLESS, hchh'-lio.a. Weak, 

fcMv, infirm. 

HEALTHSOME, hekh'-ffim. a. 

WhnPTomc, fniutary. 

HEALTHY, bei' thy. a. In health, 
fr<*e from licknefs, 

HFAP, fct-'p. f. Many fingle things 
thrown together, a pile; a crowd, a 
throng, a rabble; duller, number 
driven tone.her. 

O 

T o HEAP, lid p. v. a. To throw on 
heap c . to pile, to throw' together, 
to accumulate, to lay up; to add Ep 

iomethittg ebe. 

Ht APER. ten .a. f. One that makes 
pile- "r hea. 

HE At T, a. Lying in heaps. 

To HEAR, v. n. To enjoy the 

fenfc ijy wnich wor-h are difttn- 
guiili .1; to liken^to hearken; to 
be tuG, to hive art account. 

To Pit P. v Id r. v.a. To perceive 
by the -or, to git e an audience. Or 
allowance to fp»uk ; to attend, to 
liiteii to. m obc» ; to try, to attend 
judicially; to attend favourably ; to 
ad. novel. Jge. 

IIE.-'KD, Preterite of To 

H A it . 

HEARER, hJ-'r rur. f. One who at¬ 
tends to any doctrine or diicourfe. 
HEARING, lier-ing. f. The fenfe 
by which founds are perceived ; 
audience ; judicial trial; reach of 
the ear. 

To HEARKEN, h&'rkn. v. n. To 
liften by way of cvriofity; to attend, 
to pay regard. 

HEARKENF.R, ha'rk-nir. f. Lift- 
ener, one that hearkens. 
HEARSAY, hd'r-fa. f. Report, ru¬ 
mour. 

HEARSE, her'fe. . f. A carriage in 
% M 2 which- 
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which the dead are conveyed to the 
grave; a temporary monument fet 

jpver a grave. 

HEART, h&'rt. f. The mufcle which 
by its contraction and dilatation 
propels the blood through the courfe 

**>f circulation, and is therefore con- 
f) dered as the fource of vital mo¬ 
tion; the chief part, the vital part; 
the inner part of any thing; cou¬ 
rage, fpirit; feat of love; affedtion, 
inclination; memory; fecret mean- 

■ ing, hidden intention ; confidence, 
fenfe of good or ill; it is much ufed 
in compofition for mind or afteftion. 

HEART-ACH, ha'rt-Akc. f. Sorrow, 
pang, anguifh. 

HEART-BREAK, h&'rt-brSk. f. 
Overpowering forrow. 

HEART-BREAKER, hiVrt-brfik-ir. 
f. A cant name for a woman’s curls. 

HEART-BREAKING, h4'rt-br5k- 
Ing. a. Overpowering with forrow. 

HEART-BREAKING, hi'rt-brCk- 
ing. f. Overpowering grief. 

HEART-BURNED, hi'rt-burnd. a. 
Having the heart inilamed. 

HE A RT-BU RN1N G, ha'rt-bu r- 

nfng. f. Pain at the ftomach, com¬ 
monly from an acrid humour; dif- 
content, fecret enmity. 

HEART-DEAR, lii'rt-dcr. a. Sin¬ 
cerely beloved. 

HEART-EASE, hi'rt-ez. f. Quiet 
tranquillity. 

HEART-EASING, ha'rt-ez-Ing. a. 
Giving quiet. 

HEARTFELT, ha'rt-felt. a. Felt 
in the confcience, felt at the heart. 

HEART-PEAS, ha'rt p&z. f. A plant. 

HEART-SICK, hi'rt-slk a. Pained 
in mind; mortally ill, hurt in the 
conilitution. 

HEART-SORE, bi'rt-f/ire. a. That 
which pains the mind. 

HEARTS-EASE, hartf-ez. f. A 

plant. 

HE ART-STRIX G, h^'rt-ftrfng. f. 
The tendons or nerves fuppofed to 
brace and fuftain the heart. 

HEART-STRUCK, hd'rt-llrfik. a. 
Driven to the heart, infixed forever 
in the mind ; Blocked with fear or 
,4ifmay. 
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HEART-SWELLING, hi'rt-fw&- 

Hng. a. Rankling in the mind. 

HEART-WHOLE, ha'rt-hSle. a. 
With the affeftions yet » n&ced; 
with the vitals yet unimpaired, 

HEART-WOUNDED, hart-wo'n- 
dld. a. Filled with paflion of love 
or grief. 

HE AR'l - WOUNDING h.Vrt-wo'n- 
ding. a. Piercing with grief. 

HEARTED, ha'rt-id. a. It is ori'iy 
ufed in ccmDofition.a!. hard hearted. 

To HEARTEN, hi'rtn. v. a. To 
encourage, to animate, to iiirup; 
to meliorate with manure. 

HftARTH, harm. f. Thp pavement 
of a room on which a fire is made. 

HEARTILY, ha'r-tl-ly. ad. Sincere¬ 
ly, actively, diligently, vigoroully ; 
from the heart, fully; eagerly, with 
defire. 

HEARTINESS, EVr-t^-nls. f. Sin¬ 
cerity, freedom from hypocrify ; vi¬ 
gour, diligence, ftrength. 

HEARTLESS, h;Vrt-Hs. a. Without-^ 
courage, fpiritlefs. 

HEARTLESSLY, haVt-Df-ly. ad..'. 
Without courage, faintly, timidly. 

HEARTLESSNESS, ha'i t-lef-nfs. f. 
Want of courage or fpirit, dejetticn 
of mind. 

HEARTY, ha'rt-tji. a. Sincere, un- 
ditTembled, warm, zealous; in full 
health; vigorous, firong. 

HEARTY-IiALK, hA'r-tf-hile. a. 
Good for the heart. 

HEAT, he't. f. The fenfation caufed 
by the approach cr touch of fire ; 
the cauffc of the fenfation of burn¬ 
ing; hot weather; Hate of any body 
under the action cf fire; one, violent 
aftion unintermicted ; the ftate oS 
being once hot; a courfe at a race; 
pimples in the face, flufli; agitation 
of fudden or violent paflion ; fac¬ 
tion, conteft, party rage; ardour of 
thought or elocution. 

To HEAT, he'e. v.a. To make hot, 
to endue with the power cf burn¬ 
ing; to caufe to ferment; to make 
the conftitution feverifli; to warm 
with^vehemence of paflion oKdefire; 
to agitate the blood and fpirks with 
aCtion. 


To 
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To HEAT, h£’t. v.n. To grow hot, 
to ferment. 

HEATER, h&'-tur. f. An iron made 
hofTVnd put into a box-iron, to 
fmoot\and plait linen. 

J1EA1 tf, he'titl. f. A plant; a place 
overgrown with heath ; a place co¬ 
vered with {hrubi of whatever kind. 

HE .VI H-COCK, he'ii'i-k<Mc. f. A 

, Jar;'C fowl that frequents heaths. 

HE A T I t-PEAS, hc'th-pez. f. A fpe- 
cicr r f bitter vetch. 

HEATH-POUT, hd'th-pout. f. A 

young heath-cock. 

HEATH-ROSE, hc'Awoze. f. A- 

plant. % 

HEATHEN, hc'thn. f. The gen¬ 
tiles, the pagans, the rations un¬ 
acquainted with the covenant of* 
grace. 

HEATHEN, he'thn. a. Gentile, pa¬ 
gan. 

HEATHENISM, he'th-nilh.* a. Be¬ 
longing to the gentiles; wild, fa- 
vage, rapacious, cruel." 

H E AT HE NISH L Y, hi'ch; n Ilh-ly.au. 
After the manner of heathens.' 

HEATHENISM, he'thn-izm. f. Gen- 
tilifm. p?ganifm. 

HEATHY, IkAIs >•. a. Full of heath. 

"i’o 1IKAVE, he v. v. a. pret. H p a v - 
ed, anciently Hove, part. Heaved 
or IIoviiN. To lift, to raife from 
the ground ; to carry ; to caufe to 
fwei! ; to force up from the bread:; 
to exult, to elevate. 

ToITFAVE, hc'v. v.n. To pant, to 
breathe with pain ; to labour; to rife 
with pain, tofwell and fall; to keck, 
to feel a tendency to vomit. 

HEAVE, lu-'v. f. Lift, exertion cr 
effort upwards; rifingof the bread; 
effort to vomit; druggie to rife. 

HEAVEN, hc.'n. f. The regions 
abpve, the expanfe of the fley ; the 
habitation of God, good angels, and 
pure fouls departed ; the fupreme 
power, the fovereign of heaven. 

HEAVEN-BEGOT, hi'vn-bf-git. a. 
Begot by a celeilinl power. 

HEAVEN-BORN,h£'vn-barn. a. De- 

* Jpended from the celeltial regions. 

HEAVEN-BRED, hiv'n-bred. a. 

> Produced or cultivated in heaven. 
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HEAVEN-BUILT. hJ.'n-Ult. 

Built by the agency of .the gods. ? 

HEAVEN-DIRECTED, hev'n-df- , 
r£k"-tld. a. Railed towards the fkf^ 
taught by the powers of heaven. ; 

HEAVENLY, hdv'n-ty. a. Refem- 
bling hdkven, fupretnely excellent; 
ceieilia), inhabiting heaven. 

HEAVENLY, hev'n-Iy. ad. In* 
manner refembling that of heaven; 
by the agency or influence of hea¬ 
ven. 

HEAVENWARD, hiv'n-wdrd. ad. 
Towards heaven. 

HEAVILY, h‘d/-I ly. ad. With great 
weight; grievoufly, affliftively; fbr- 
rchvfully, with an air of dejeftion. 

HEAVINESS, hev'-vy-nfs. f. The 
quality of being heavy, weight; de¬ 
jeftion <jf mind, depreffion of fpirit; 
inaptitude to motion or thought;' 

• oppreffion, crufh, affliftion ; deep- 
nt-fs or richnefs of foil. 

HEAVY, liev'-vjr, a Weighty, tend¬ 
ing flrongly to the centre; forrow- 
ful, dejefted, depreffed; grievous, 
oppreflive, afflictive; wanting fpirit 
or rapidity of fentimenr, unani- 
mated ; wanting activity, indolent, 
lazy ; droufy, dull, torpid ; flow, 
fluggifh ; ftupid, foolifli; burden- 
ionic, troublefome, tedious load¬ 
ed, incumbered, burthened ; not 
cafily digefted; rich in foil, fertile, 
as heavy lands; deep, cumberfome, 
as heavy roads. 

HEAVY, hev'-vy. ad. As an adverb it 
is only ufed in competition, heavily. 

HEBDOMAD, h£b'-d& mid. f. A 
week, a fpace of feven days. 

HEBDOMADAL, heb-dim'-i-T 
dal. I 

HEBDOMADARY, hdb-d&m'- f *** 
A-dir-J. J 

Weekly, confifling of (even days. 

To HEBETATE, hkb'-i-ikte. v.*.. 
To dull, to blunt, to ftupify. 

HEBETATJON, hib-S-tfi'-lhfin. f. 
The aft of dulling; the (late of be¬ 
ing dulled. 

HEBETUDE, h6b'-£-tfid. f. Dalnefs, 
obtufenefs, hluntnefs. . 

HEBRAISM, he'-br4-Izm..f. A Hit- 
brew idiom. 

• HE- 
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HEBRAIST, hS-br«V-Ifi. f. A man 
/killed in Hebrew. 

HEBRTCLASf, hS-brl/h'- in. f. One 

**/ki!ful in Hebrew. 

HECATOMB, hek'A-tom. f. A 
facrifice of an hundred cattle. 

HECTICAL, hck'-ry-kai. ) a. Ilabi- 

HECT1CK, hck'-Tc. f tun], 
confiituticnal; troubled with a mor¬ 
bid heat. 

HECTJCK, hek'-tlk f. An heRitk 

fever. 

HECTOR, bcL'-tur. f. 

bluficring, turkui-nt, noify Hliow. 

To HECTOR, hik'-tir. v. a. 'To 
tkieaten, to treat with in/olent 
term?. 

To HECTOR, hek'-tur. v.n. To play 

the buijv. 

HEDERACEOUS, bed-er-a ■ flint, a 
Producing ivv. 

-HEDGE, ht'dzli'. f. A fence made 
round grounds with prickly bnfhes. 

HEDGE, hc-.izh'. yu.ii.vi d to any 
word, figoiiiss foir.cthing mean. 

To HEDGE, hedzh'. v.a. Toiricloie 
with a hedge; to obdrudl; to en¬ 
circle for defence ; to /but up wk.hin 
an iocloA’ce; to force into a place 
already full. 

To HEDGE, he Izh'. v. n. To fliifr, 
to hide the h.-ad. 

^EDGE-BGF \\ hedtV- hi- n. a Of 
no known birth, meanly born. 

[HEDGE-FUMITORY, hedzh'-fx- 
ml-tfir )'•. A plant. 

HEDGE-HOG, hedzh'-hog. f. A-: 

animal fct with prickles like thorns 

,. in an hedge; a term of reproach; a 
plant. 

HEDGE-HYSSOP, hldjth'- hf-fip. 
f. A fpecier. of willow-wort. 

HEDGE-MUSTARD, hedzh'-mus'- 
tard. f. A plant. 

HEDGE-NOTE, hedzh'-nore. f. A 

.. word of contempt; a low kind of 
poetry, 

HEDGE-PIG, hcdzh'-plg. f. A young 

hedge-horr. 

HEDGE-ROW, hedzh'-rfr. f. The 
ieries of trees or bathes planted for 
inclofures.t 

IfEDGE-SPAIlJRQW, hodzh'-fpir'- 
r6. f. A &fcrrtijfc$hat lives in buihes. 


HEDGING-BILL, hedzh'-ing-li!. f. 
A cutting hook ufed in trimming 
hedges. 

I HEDGER, hildzh'-ur. f. £itc who 
makes hedger. 

To HEED, heM. v.a. T<r mind, to 
regard, to rake no:Ice cf, to attend, 
j •.illED, he'J. f. Care, attention; 
caution; care to avoid; notice, ob- 
/ervation ; fcriosiiicfs ; regard, re-, 
fcectfuj notice. 

HEeDI UL, he'J-fm. a. Watchful, 
cautious, fnfniciouS; attentive, cate- 
f-1. r.bferving. 

HE FED FULLY’, he'd-fd!-y. ad. At¬ 
tentively, carefully, r;n>;iouflv. 

IIKK.Dr ULNESS, iie'd-ful-nis. f. 
Caution, vigilance. 

FTEEDILY, heVi-il-y. ad. Cautioufly, 
vigilantly. 

x/ EEID!NESS, he'd-y-nIs. f. Caution, 
vigilan-. e. 

HEEDLESS, he'd-lls. a. Negligent, 
inattentive, carelefs. 

HEEDLESSLY, hc'd-lef-ly. ad. 
CareleisJy, negligently. 

HEEDLESSNESS, h>. tl-l<T n i*. f. 
Carele/fnefs, negligence, inatten¬ 
tion. 


HEEL, Inl'i. f. The part of the foot 
that protuberates behind ; the feet 
employed in flight; To be at t ! is 
heels, to purfue elofely, to follow 
hard ; To lay by the heels, to let¬ 
ter, to fliackle, to put in gyves ; rise 
back part of a flocking, whence she 
pbrafr to be out at the heels, to be 
worn out. 


To HI'.Eij, he'l. v.n. To dance; to 
lean mi one fide, as the fliip heel'. 

HEELER, he'l fir. f. A cock that 
drives well with his heels. 

HEEL-PIECE, he'l pes. f. Apiece 
fixed on the hinder part of the ihoe. 

To HEEL-PIECE, he'l pH. v.a. To 
put a piece of leather on a fhoe-hcel. 

HEFT, haft', f.'Handle. 

11 KG IRA, h& ji'-ra. f. A term in 
chronology, fignifying the epocha, 
or account of time, ufed by the A- 
rabians, who begin from the day 
that Mahomet was forced to efcape 
from Mecca, July fifteenth. A,. D. 
fix hundred and twenty-two. 

HEIFER, 
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HEIFER, hif'-fiir. f. A young cow. 

HEIGH HO, lii'-hcV. interj. An 
expreflion of flight languor and un- 

C?9 fl i /»s 

IIEIGH JJ, hi'te. f. Elevation above 
the* ground ; degree of altitude ; 

{ fummit, afeent, towering eminence; 

■ / clev'ation of rank ; the uimrif de¬ 
gree; utinoli exertion ; lia.c of ex- 
^■“'lenc?’; advance towards perfec¬ 
tion. 

•ToHEIGHTEN, M'tn. v.a. Toi.bfe 

higher; to improve, to melicr.ne •, 
to aggravate ; to improve by deco¬ 
rations. 

HEINOUS, Ini' nus. a. Atrocious, 
wicked in a high detriee. 

HEINOUSLY,. he'-nuf-Iy. ad. Atro- 
riouflv, wickedJv. » 

IT E L N O U S N £ S S, t c' - n ii f- 1 : i s." T. 

trocionfnels, wi rkvdneis. 

HEIR, e're. f. One tint L inheritor 
of any thing al ter the pic fee. pof- 
fehbr. 

HEIRESS, e'r-is. f. An inheritrix, 
a woman that inherits. 

HrJRLESS, e'r-les. a. Without an 
heir. 

HEIRSHIP, c'r-flnp. f. The Gate, 
ch:i>Tifter, or privileges of an heir. 

HEIRLOOM, v'r-lom. f. Any fur¬ 
niture or noveanlo Jvciccd to de¬ 
fect'd by iiihcriiar.ee, and therefore 
inlrpr.'ahlc fr.rn the ir '-hold. 

HELD, hfld'. The piere.-iLcand part, 
pan", i f “do: d 

IJELI.'W.tL, if 'V A .p. Ki.icr- 
ging from the here it-c , cr 
tailing into it. 

HELICAL, h. i' ik H a. Spiral, with 
many ri.-vimvi . ■ :js. 

IIKLiUCE O i Ka iv 

uik. a. i.elO'P '.ig ic centre of 
the fun. 

HELIOSCOPE. HA hi Hope. f. A 
fort of tekfeope fitted io as to look, 
on the body of the fun, without of¬ 
fence to the eyes. 

HELIOTROPE, he'-lyo-trope, f. A 
plant that turns towards the fun, but 
more particularly the turnfoi, or 

• fun-flower. 

H&J.L. lief. f. The place of the devil 

} and wicked fouls ; the place of fe- 
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paratc fouls, whether good or bad ; 
the place at a running play,-to 
which thofe who are cahght are car¬ 
ried ; ahe place into which a tayloi; 
throws his Ihreds; the infernal pow- 

HELL-BLACK, hel'-blikk a. Black 

HELL-BRED, Wl'-bred'. a. Pro¬ 
duced ill hell. 

HELL-BROTH, h&'brTth. f. A 
comp. ficion boiled up for infernal 
oui poles. 

HE LL-DOOMED, hel'-db'md. a. 
Conhgned to hell. 

KELL-GOVERNED, h&'-ghv'-ernd. 
a. Directed by he!!. 

HELL-HATED, hei'-ha'-tid. a. Ab¬ 
horred like hell. 

ILL-1 IAUNTED, hcl'-hdnt'-id. a. 

Haunted i.y the devil. 

HELL-HOUND, hi! -hound, f. Dog , 
fii iicii; ag :nt of hell. 

i LILL-K1TL, iiei'-kite. f. Kite of 
infernal breed. 

H/ LLEBORE, hel'-IDtur. f. Clirift- 
mts flower. 

HELLENISM, Ik-l'-D-mum. f. An 
idiom of the Greek. 

HEi.LISH, hcl'-ilfli. a. Having the 
qualities of hell, infernal, wicked; 
lent from hell, belonging to hell. 

HELLISHLY, hel'-lifli-ly. ad. In- 
fern.'Uy, wickedly. 

Hi' LLlSilNEoS, tnd'-llfh-nls. f. 
WL k-dueE, abhorred qualities. 

IIELEVLARD, luT-ward. ad. T#- 

V.U 1.3 1’Hl. 

HElIA, hvinik f A covering for the 
he-*I in war; the part of a coat of 
ru ms that bears the creft; the upper 
uart of the retort; the lleerage, the 
rudder; the ilation of government. 

To HELM, helm', v.a. To guide, to 
conduct. 

HELMED, hiil'-mld. a. Furnilhed 
with a headpiece. 

HELMET, hel’-mlt. f. A helm, » 
head-piece. 

To HELP, hilp'. v.a. prefer. Help¬ 
ed or H01.P, part. Hecfed ,<k 
Holpen. To aflift, to lupport, to' 
aid; to remove or advance By helpR 
to relieve from pain or dlfeafe; to 

remedy. 
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remedy, to change for the better; 
to forbear, to avoid; to promote, to 
forward; To help to, to fupply with, 
„r to furnilh with. • 

To HELP, help', v.n. To contribute 
. ailiftance; to bring a fupply. 

HELP, help', f. Affiftance, aid, fup- 
potr, fucccur; that which forwards 
or promotes; that which gives help; 
remedy. 

HELPER, he!'-f>ur. f. An afliftant, 
an auxiliary ; one that adtuiniilers 
remedy; a fupcrnumerary fervant; 
one that fupplies with any thing 
wanted. 

HELPFUL, hilp'-ffil. a. Ufeful.that 
which gives aifillance ; wholefome, 
falutary. 

HELPLESS, bHp'-Hs. a. Wanting 
power to fuccour one's feIf; want¬ 
ing A pport or afliilance ; irreme¬ 
diable, admi'ting/so help. 
HELPLESSLY, help'-lef-ly. ad. 
Without fuccour. 

HELPLESSNESS, help'-les-nls. f. 
Want of fucccur. 

HELTER SKELTER, hel'-tur-lkel'- 
tur. ad. In a hurry, without or¬ 
der. 

HELVE, hcT/. f. The handle of an 
ax. 

HEM, hern', f. The edge of a gar¬ 
ment doubled and fewed to keep the 
threads from Spreading; the noife 
uttered bv a fuddcn and violent ex¬ 
piration of the breath; interj. hem ! j 
To HEM, hem', v. a. To dole the 
edge of cloth by a hem or double 
border fewed together; to border, to 
edge; to enclofe, to environ, to con 
fine, to Ihut. 

To HEM, hem', v. n. To utter a 
noife by a violent expulfion of the 
breath. 4 - 

HEMICYCLE, hem'-£-slid. f. A 
half round. 

HEM1PLEGY, h<W-<'-p!6-dzh£. f. 

, A palfy, or any nervous afiedtion re- 
• luting thereunto, that feizes one fide 
at at time. 

HEMISPHERE, hem'-^-sfere. f. The 
half of a globe when it is fuppofed 
to b& cut through its centre in the 
plaae Cf one of its greateft circles. 
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HEMISPHERICAL, h4m'-*-T 
sfer’- Ik-al. I 

HEMISPHERICK, h^m'-^- f a - 
sfir'-ik. J. J 

Half round, containing half a globe. 
HEMISTICK, he-mls'-tils. f.» Half 
a verfe. f 

HEMLOCK, hem'-lok. f. An herbN 
HEMORPTIAGE.hdm'-6-ruJzh. » 
HEMORRHAGY, fcem'-*6-rA- i f. . 

dzby. y, ' 

i A violent flux of blood. 
HEMORRHOIDS, hem’-o-roidz. f. 

The piles, the emrods. 
HEMCRRHOJDAL, h£m 5-roi'd-Al. 
a. Belonging to the veins in the 
fundament. 

HEJvIP, hemp', f. A fibrous plant 
of which coarfe linen and ropes are 
made. 

HEMPEN, hemp'n. a. Made of hemp. 
HE N, ben', f. 'I‘he’ female of a houfe- 
coclc; female cf any bird. 
HEN-HEARTED, hdn'-hir-txd. a. 

Daliardiy, cowardly. 

HEN- PECKED, b6n'-pekt. a. Go¬ 
verned by the wife. 

IIEN-AOOST, hen'-rbil. f. The 
place where the poultry reft. 
I3ENUANK, hen'-bane. f. A plant. 
HENCE, hen'fe. ad. or interj. From 
thn, place to another; away, to a 
diilaniN; at a difhtnce, in another 
place; lur tliis rcafon, in confc- 
quer.e of this ; from this caufe, from 
this ground; from this fource, from 
tills original, from this flore; From 
hence, is a vitious expreffion. 
HENCE! OR'i H, hen'fe-fbnh. ad. 

Fro:.: tais time forward. 

HENCE! OR WARD, henfe-f6r'- 
wurd. ad. From this time to futu¬ 
rity. 

HENCHMAN, hentlh-min. f. A 
page, an attendant. 

To FIEND, bend'. v. a. To feize, to 
lay hold on ; to croud, to furround. 
HENDECAGON, h4n-d4k'-A-g6n. f. 

A figure of eleven fides or angles. 
HEPATICAL, he-pat'-i-kal. ia. Be- 
HEPATICK, he-pat'-ik. J long¬ 
ing to the liver. 

I-IEPS, Lip's, f. The fruit of the fieg- 
rofe, commonly written Hips. 

HEP- 



inent; difeafed or morbid difpofi- 
tion ; petulance, peevilhnefs; a 
trick; caprice* whim, predominant 
inclination. 

ToHUMjOUR, fi'-m&r. v.a. To gra- 
tifj*, to ic^th by compliance’; to fit, 
to comply\ith. 

HUMP, hi\^ 3 '. f, A crooked back. 

HUMPBACK, hump'-bak'. f. Crook¬ 
ed back, bityii Ihoulders. 

HUMPBACKED, hfimp'-bAkt'.* a. 

■ Having a crooked back. 

To HUN CH, huntfh'. v.a. To ftrike 
or punch with the fills; to crook the 
back-. 

HUNCHBACKED, hfmtlh'-b&kt'. a. 
Having n crooked back. 

•HUNDRED, hun'-dfird. a. Coftfifl- 
ing of ten multiplied hy.ten. 

HUNDRED, hu i'-durd. f. The num¬ 
ber ten multiplied by ten ; a com¬ 
pany or body confilling df an hun¬ 
dred ; a canton or divifion of a 
county, confining originally of ty- 
things. 

HUNDREDTH, hfin'-drUtii. a. The 
ordinal of an hundred. 

HUNG, hung'. The preterite and 
part. palT. ot Hang. 

HUNGER, hung'-gur. f. Defire of 
food, the pain leit from falling; any 
violent defire. * 

To HUNGER, hung'-gur. v. n. To 
feel lhe pain of hunger; to defire 
with great eaqeruef*. 

IIUNGERB1T, hung'-gftr-blt. 1 

1IUNGERB1TTEN, hung' gur- S-a. 
bitn. 3 

Pained or weakened with hun- 
gcr. 

HUNGERLY, hung'-gur-ly. a. Hun¬ 
gry, in want of nourilhment. 

HUNGERLY, hung'-gur-ly. ad. 
With keen appetite. 

1IUNGERSTARVED, hfing'-gfir- 
ila'rvd. a. Starved with hunger, 
pinched by want of food. 

HUNGERED,hung'-gurd. a. Pinch¬ 
ed by want of food. 

HUNGRILY, hfiug'-grll-yL ad. With 
keen appetite. 

HUNGRY, hitng'-gr^. a. Feeling 
peio from want of food; nc* fat, 
novfruitful, not prolifick, greedy. 
Vol/ 1. 


HUNKS* bfinks'. f.- A coreto 

' did wretch, a nrife'r. * . 

To HUNT, hfint'. v.a. To chafe i 
wild animals; to purfue, to folis 1 *)* 
clofe; to fearch for; to diredl of 
manage hounds in the chace. 

To HUNT, hint*. v. n. To follow 
the chace; to purfue or fearch. 

HUNT, hunt', f. A pack of hounds; 
a chace; pnrfuit. 

HUNTER, hftn'-tfir. f. One who 
chafes animals for paflime; a dog 
that ("cents came or bealls of prey. 

HUNTINGHQRN, hua'-tfng-hirn. 
a. A bugle, a horn ufed to cheer the 
hounds. 

HUN TRESS, hun'-trls. f. A woman 
that follows the chace. 

HUNTSMAN, hfmts'-min. f. One 
who delights in the chace; the fer- 
vant whole office it is to managethe 
chace. 

HUNTSMANSUfP, hfijit's-man- 

fhlp. f. The qualifications of a h(in- . 
ter. 

HURDLE, hir'd!, f. A texture of 
ilicks woven together. 

HURDS, hfird-z" f. The refufe of 
hemp or iiax. 

To HURL, hurl', v. a. To throw 
with violence, to drive impetuoufiy ; 
to utter with t'diemence; to play at 
a kind of game. > • 

HURL, hurl', fi. Tumult, riot, com— 
motion ; a kind of" game. 

HURLBAT, hurl'-b&c. f. Whirlbat. 

HURLER, hut'-lur. f. One that plays 
at hurling. 

HURLY, lmrl'-ty. 

HURLYBURLY, hfir'-IS-bir'- 

Tumult, commotion, buflle. 

HURRICANE, hiV-r^-klne. J r 

HURR1 CANO, hur-ry-ka'-no. § tm 
A violent florm, foch as is o^ten ex-, 
perienced in the eallcm hemifphere. 

ToIIUPRY, hir'-ry. v.a. To hailen, 
to put into precipitation or confufion. 

To HURRY, h 6 r'-r^. v. n. To move 
on with precipitation. 

HURRY, hur'-r^. f. Tumult, preci¬ 
pitation, commotion, halte. 

To HURT,, hurt', v. a. preter*. I. . 
Hurt, part. p*ff. I have Hurt-,. 

,5'P . • To. 
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’To- mifchief, to harm; to wound, to 
pain by feme bodily harm. 

HURT, hfirt'. f. Harm, mifchief; 
wound or bruife. 

HURTER, hir'-tur. f. One that does 
harm. 

HURTFUL, hfirt'-ful. a. Mifchiev- 
ous, pernicious. 

HURTFULLY, hurt'-fi’il-^. ad. 

Mifchievoufly, pernicioufly. 
HURTFULNESS, hirt'-fil-nls. f. 

Mifchievoufnefs, pernicioufnefs. 

To HURTLE, hfiFtl. v. n. To lkir- 
miih, to run againR any thing, to 
joftle. 

HURTLEBERRY, hfiFtl-Mr-r*. f. 
Bilberry. 

HURTLESS, hfirt'-JIs. a. Innocent, 
harmlefs,fnnoxious,doing no harm; 
receiving no hurt. 

MURTLESSLY, hirt'-Hf-ty. ad. 
Without harm. 


To HUSK, h&fc'. v. a. To fbip off 
the outward integument. 

HUSKED, h&s'-kld. a. Bearing an 
hulk, covered with a bulk. 

HUSKY, hus'-k^. a. Abounding m, 
hulks. -* 1 ■ 

HUSSY, bAz'-z^. f. A forry or ba^ 
woman. J- 

HUSTINGS, h&s'-tlngz. f. A coun¬ 
cil, a court held. 

To’HUSTLE, hAs'l. v.a. To lhake 
together. 

HUSWIFE, hAz'-zif. f. A bad ma¬ 
nager, a forry woman ; an cecono- 
miit, a thrifty woman. 

To HUSWIFE, hAz’-zlf. v. a. To 
manage with ceconomy and fruga¬ 
lity. 

HUSWIFERY, huz'-zlf-r^. f. Ma¬ 
nagement good or bad ; manage¬ 
ment of rural bufineis committed to 
women. 


HURTLESSNESS, hArt'-tef-nls. f. 
Freedom from any pernicious quality. 

HUSBAND, huz'-bund. f. The cor¬ 
relative to wife, a man married to 
a woman; the male of animals; an 
OBConomift, a man that knows and 
pra&ifes the methods of frugality and 
profit; a fanner. 

To HUSBAND, hAz'-bAnd. v. a. To 
fupply with an hulband; to ma¬ 
nage with frugality; to till, to cul¬ 
tivate the ground with proper ma¬ 
nagement. 

HUSBANDLESS, hiz'-bAnd-Hs. a. 
Without a hulband. 

HUSBANDLY, hAz'-bAnd-lf. a. 
Frugal, thrifty. 

HUSBANDMAN, hfiz'-bfind-min. f. 
One who works in tillage. 

HUSBANDRY, huz'-bun-dr^. f. Til¬ 
lage, manner of cultivating land ; 
thrift, frugality, pariimony ; care of 

1 domellick affairs. 

HUSH, hilh'. iuterj. Silence! be 

1 BUI no noife! 

mm, hAlh'. a. Still, Blent, quiet. 

TffMUSH, hAlh'. v.a. TolUll, to 
filence, to quiet, to appeafe. 

JfUSHMONEY, hufh min-^. f. A 
bribe to hinder information. 

US&, hilk'. f. The outmoft inte¬ 
gument of feme forts of frost. 


HUT, hit', f. A poor cottage. 

HUTCH, h&tlh'. f. A corn cheil. 

ToHUZZ, huz'. v. n. To buzz, to 
'murmur. 

HUZZA, hfiz-za’. interj. A fhout, 
a cry of acclamation. 

To HUZZA, h&z-za'. v.n. To utter 
acclamation. 

To HUZZA, hAz-zA'. v.a. Tore 
ceive with acclamation. 

HYACINTH, hl'-A-slnth. f. A plant; 
a kind of precious (lone. 

HYACINTHINE, hi-i-sin'-thln. a. 
Made of hyacinths. 

HYADES, hl'-A-dAz. If. A watery 

HYADS, hi'-Adz. J conilella- 
tion. 

HYALINE, hi'-a-lln. a. Glaffy cry- 
ftalline. 

HYBRIDOUS, hlb'-br^-dus. a. Be, 
gotten between animals of different 
fpecies; produced from plants of dif¬ 
ferent kinds. 

HYDATIDES, M-dAt'-f-dJz. f. 
Little tranfparent bladders of water 
in any part, moll common in drop- 
fical perfons. 

HYDRA, hl'-drA. f. A monitor with, 
many heads flam by Hercules. 

HYDRAGOGUES, hl'-drA-g&gz. f. 
Such medicines as occafion the dif- 
charge of watery humours. 

HY- 
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HYDRAULICAL, hl-di4'-l*-J 

Ml- fa. 

HYDRAULICK, hi-dri'-lik. J 
Relating to the conveyance of wa¬ 
ter through pipes. 

HYQRAVLICKS, hi-dri'-lik*. f. 
The fcieirce of conveying water 

. through r> : '»es or conduits. 

HYDROCELE, hi'-drfi-fdl. f. A wa¬ 
tery rupture. 

HYDROCEPHALUS, hl-dr&-ffi f-fl- 
lus. f. A dropfy in the head. 

HYDROGRAPHER, hl-dr6g-gri'- 
fur. f. One who draws maps of the 
fea.. 

HYDROGRAPHY, hi-drig'-gri -ty. 
f. Defcription of the watery part of 
the terraqueous globe. 

HYDROMANCY, hi"-dr&-min'-fj. 
f. Prediftion by water. 

HYDROMEL, hl'-dr&-m4I. f. Ho¬ 
ney and water. 

HYDROMETER, M-drfim'-mS-tfir. 
f. An inftrument to meafure the ex¬ 
tent of water. * 

HYDROMETRY, hl-dr6m'-ra£-tr£. 
f. The aft of meafuring the extent 
of water. 

HYDROPHOBIA, h!-dr&-fo-bS'-i. f. 
Dread of water. 

HYDROPICAL, hl-drip'-p^-1 
kal. . r a. 

HYDROPICK, hl-dr&p'-pik. J 
Dropfical, difeafed with extravafa- 
te<2 ‘water. 

HYDROSTATICAL, hi-dr6-Mt'-l- 
kal. a. Relating to hydroftaticks, 
taught by hydroftaticks. 

HYDROSTATICALLY, bi-dr6- 
Skkt'-j’-kh.l-f. ad. According to hy¬ 
droftaticks. 

HYDROSTATICKS, M-dr6-ft-Jt'- 

* Iks. f. The fcience of weighing 
fluids; weighing bodies in fluids. 

HYDROTICK, hl-drit'-Ik. f. Purger 

- of water or phlegm. 

HYEN, hf£a. If. An animal 

HYENA, hjM'-ni. J like a wolf. 

HYGROMETER, h£-gr6m'-me-tur. 
f. An inftrument to meafure the de¬ 
grees qf moifture. 

HYGROSCOPE, hy'-gr6£k&pe. f. 
Ad inftrument to lhew the moifture 
pod’dryacfs of the air, and to mea- 


fune and eftimate the quantity of «§» 
ther extreme. 

HYM, him. f. A fpecies' of dog. 

HYMEN, hf- mdn. f. The god 
of marriage ; the virginal mem¬ 
brane. 

HYMENEAL, hlm-f-n£'-il. 1- 

HYMENEAN, hlm-^-nd'-in. |‘* 
A marriage long. 

HYMENEAL, him-f-vV-tt. \ . 

HYMENEAN, hlm-£-nd'-4n. J a ’ 
Pertaining to marriage. 

HYMN, him', f. An encomiaftick 
Tong, or fong of adoration to Rune 
fuperior being. 

To HYMN, him', v.a. To praife in 
fong, to worlhip with hymns. 

To HYMN, him', v.n. To fing fonga 
of adoration. 

HYMNICK, him'-nfle. a. Relating 
to hymns. 

HYMNING, him'-nlng. p.a. Cele¬ 
brating in hymns. 

To HYP, hip', v.a. To make jnelan- 
chply, to difpirir. 

HYP ALLAGE, hj-pil'-li-ji. f. A 
figure by which words change that 
cafes with each other. 


HYPER, hi'-pir. f. A hypercritici*. 

HYPERBOLA, hj-p4r'-b6-li. f. A 
term in mathemadeks. 

HYPERBOLE, h£-p4r'-b6-l§. f. A 
figure in rhetorics by which any 
thing is increased or diminiftied be¬ 
yond the exaft truth. 

HYPERBOLICAL, h#-pir-bil'- 
1^-kil. 

HYPERBOLICK, h^-pir-bil'- 
1k. 

Belonging to the hyperbola; cx- 
aggerating or extenuating beyond. 

n faft. 

HYPERBOLICALLY, h^-p«r-b6l'- 
l^-k&l-ty. ad. In form of an hy¬ 
perbole ; with exaggeration or extc*- 


} 


nuation. 


HYPERBOLIFORM, hf-plr-bil'. 
ly-fain:. a. Having the form, 
or nearly the form, ofthe hyperbola. 

HYPERBOREAN, h?-pfr-b&'-ryAn. 
a. Northern. 

HYPERCRITICK, hf-p^r-krlt'-Ik. 
f. A critick ex aft or captiotA be¬ 
yond uie or reafon, 

3 Pa • HY- 
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■HYPERCRITICAL, h£-p*r-krIt*-£- 
kal. a. Critical beyond ufe. 
HYKERMETER, hjEpdr’-mS-tfir. f. 
Aliy thing greater than the iiandard 
requires. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, h?-pcr-fir-k 6 '- 

sls. f. The growth of fungous or 
proud flefh. 

HYPHEN, hy'-fen. f. A note of con¬ 
junction, as vjr-tue, ever-living. 
HYPNOTJCK, hi P -n,V/-ik. f. Any 
medicine that induces deep. 
HYPOCHONDRIACAL, hlp- 
p5-k6n-dri'-d-kal. . 

HYPOCHONDIUACK,Hp-p 6 - ' a ‘ 
JcA'n-dr!'-4k 

Melancholy, difordered in the ima¬ 
gination; producing melancholy. 
HYPOCIoT, hy'-po-slfl. f. An aflrin- 
gent medicine of conliderable pow¬ 
er. 

HYPOCRISY;, -Hp-pbk'-krlf-J. f. 
Dillimulation with regard to the 
moral or religious character. 
HYPOCRITE, hip'-pd-krit. f. A dif- 
fembler in morality or religion. 
HYPOCRITICAL, hlp-po-krlt'- 
&. 1 * 

HYPOCRITICK, hlp-pfc-krlt'- 

fk. 

Diflembling, infinccre, appearing 
differently from the reality. 
HYPOCRITICALLY, hlp-p 6 -krlt'- 
ik-kal-y. ad. With diffimulaticn, 
without fincerity. 

HYPOGASTRICK, by-p 6 -gas'~trlk. 

. a. Seated in the lower part of the 
belly. 

HYPOGEUM, hy-po-ge'-um. f. A 



name which the ancient architefti 
gave to cellars and vaults. 

HYPOSTASIS, h£-pos'-ta-sis. f. 
Diitindt fubftance; perfonality, a 
term ufed in the dottrine of the Holy 
Trinity. /.* 

HYPOSTATIC A L, ftj- pA-ft&i'-f-. 
kdl. a. ConftitucueJl;^?nllituent as” 
diltindt ingredients; perfonal, uil- 
tindtly perlonal. 

HYPOTENUSE, Irf-pAt'-A-nfifc. i. 

The line that fubtends the riglu 
angle of a right-angled triangle, the 
fubtenfe. 

HYPOTHESIS, hlp-pAuV-thw-sIa. f. 
A fuppoiition, a fyftem formed un¬ 
der fome principle not proved. 

HYPOTHETICAL, hlp-pb- 
tllet'-ty-kil. 

HYPOTHET1CK, hlp-po-thec'- 

tik. 

Including a fuppoiition, condi¬ 
tional. 

HYPOTHETICALLY.hlp-po-thet'- 
tj-k&l-^. ad. Upon fuppoiition, 
conditionally. 

HYSSOP, hf-f&p. f. A plant. It 
hath been a great difpute, whether 
the hyflop commonly known is the 
fame which is mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture. 

HYSTERICAL, hlf-ter'-r^-kil. I 

HYSTERICS, hlf-ter'-rlk. i a ‘ 
Troubled with fits, difordered in the 
regions of the womb; proceeding 
from diforders in the womb. 

HYSTER1CKS, hif-tfer'-rlks. f. ^its 
of women, fuppofed to proceed i '1019 
diforders in the womb. 
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1'. pronoun perfonal. gen. Me, 
5 plural We, gen. Us. The'pro- 
noun of the firil perfon, myfelf; I 
is more than once, in Shakefpeare, 
written for ay or yes. 

To JABBER,dzhab'-bur. v.n. Totalk 
idly, without thinking, to chatter, 

JABBERER, dzhih'-bSV-rur. f. One 
who talks inarticulately or unintel¬ 
ligibly. 

JACENT, dzha'-fent. a. Lying at 
length. 

JACINTH, I'-a-slntfr. f. The fame 
with hyacinth; a precious ftone. 

JACK, dzhik'. f. The diminutive of 
John*; the name of inllruments 
which fupply the place of a boy, as 
an inftrument to pull off boots; an 
engine which turns the fpit; a young 
pike; a cup of waxed leather; a 
fmall bowl thrown out for a mark 
to the bowlers; a part of the muii- 
cal inftrument called a virginal; the 
male of fome animals; a fupport to 
favv wood on; the colours or enfign 
jfalhip; a cunning fellow. 

J^A K BOOTS, dzhak'-bots. f. Boots 
which lerve as armour. 

JACK PUDDING, dzhAk-p&d'- 
ding. f. A zany, a merry An¬ 
drew. 

JACK WITH A LANTHORN, 
dzhuk'-vvitfr-a-lan'-tiirn. f. An ig¬ 
nis fatuus. 

JACKALENT, dzhik-a-lint'. f. A 
limple fheepilh fellow. 

JACKAL, dzhak'-kAl. f. A fmall 
animal fuppofed to ftart prey for the 
lion. 

JACKANAPES, dzhak'-An-ips. f. A 
.monkey, an ape; a coxcomb, an 
impertinent. 

JACKDAW, dzhik-da'. f. A fmall 
fpe'cies of crow. 

JACKET, dzhAk'-klt. f. Alhortcoat, 

■* it clofe waiftcoat. V. 
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JACOBINE, dzhakk6-blne. f. Apii, 
geon with a high tuft; a monk of 4 
particular order. * 

JACOB’S-STATE, jS- k&bs-lteff'. f. A 
pilgrim’s ffaif; ltaff concealing A 
dagger; a crofs flair; a kind of aifro- 
labe. 

JACTITATION, dzhAk-t^-ta'-Mn. 
f. Tolling motion, reftlcirnels. 

JACULATION, dzhak-u-la'-lhun. t 
The a6t of throwing miffive wea- 
pons. 

JADE, dzha'de. f. A horfeof no Ipi- 

. rit, a hired horfe, a worthlefs nag; 
a ferry woman. 

To JADE, dza'de. v. a. To tire, to 
harafs, to difpirit, to weary; to over¬ 
bear ; to employ in vile offices;, to 

' ride,, to rule with tyranny. 

JADISH, dzhA'-djfh. a. Vitious, bad; 
unchafte, uncontinent. 

To JAGG, dzhag', v.a. To cut into 
indentures, to cut into teeth like 
thole of a faw. 

JAGG, dzhag'. £ A protuberance or 
denticulacioh, 

JAGGY, dzhag'-gy. a. Uneven, den¬ 
ticulated. 

JAGGEDNESS, dzhAg'-gld-nls. f. 
The itatc of being denticulated, un- 
evennefs. 

JAIL, dzhaf. f. A gaol, a prifon. 

J A1LB1RD, dzh A'l-bfird. f. One who 
has been in a jail. 

JAILER, dzha'-16r. f. The keeper 
of a prifon. 

JAKES, dzhA'ks. f. Ahoufeof office, 
a privy. 

JALAP, dzh61'-lup. f. A purgative 
root. 

JAM, dzham". f. A con ferve of fruit* 
boiled with fugar and water. 

JAMB, dzham'. f. Any fupporter 
on either fide, as the poRs of a 
door. 

IAMBICK, Um’-blk. f. VeVfes com- 

pofed 



; poled of • Short and long fyllable 

To JANGLR, dzhing'-gl. r. n. To 
quarrel, to bicker in words. 

JANGLER, dzhing'-glir. f. -A 
wrangling, chattering, noify fel¬ 
low. 


JANIZARY, dzhin'-nf-zir-f. f. 
One of the guards of the Turkifli 
king. 

JANTY, zhi'n-t£. a. Showy, flatter-. 
ing. 

JANUARY, dzh4n'-n&-4r.£. f. The 
firft month of the year. 

JAPAN, dzhl-p&n'. f. Work varnish¬ 
ed and raifed in gold and coloars. , 

To JAPAN, dzh4-p4n'. ir.a. To var- j 
niSh, to embellifh with gold and j 
raifed figures; to black Shoes, a low j 
phrafe. .. j 

JAPANNER, dzhi-pin'-nur. f. One i 
Skilled in japan work; a Shoeblacker. | 

To JAR, dzhir'. v. n. To Shrike to¬ 
gether with a kind of Short rattle; 
to Strike or found untuneably $ to 
daih, to interfere, to aft in oppoii- : 
tion; to quarrel, to difpute. 

JAR, dzhi r. f. A kind of rattling vi¬ 
bration of found ; clalh, difcord, de¬ 
bate ; a Slate in which a door un- 
faftened may Strike the poft; an 
earthen veSTel. 

JARGON, dzhi'r-gftn. f. Unintelli¬ 
gible talk; gabble, gibberifh. 

JARGONELLE, dzhfr-gA-nAl'. f. A 
fpecies of pear. 

JA SMINE, dzhis'-si-mln. f. A 
flower. 

JASPER, dzhas'-pir. f. A hard Stone 
of a bright beautiful green colour, 

” Sometimes clouded with white. 

JAVELIN, dzhiv'-Hn. f. Afpearor 
half pike, which anciently was ufed 
either by foot or horfe. 

JAUNDICE, dzhin'-dSs, f. A dif- 
temper from obftruftions of the 
glands of the liver. 

JAUNDICED, dzhin'-dift. a. Infeft- 
ed with'the jaundice. 

To JAUNT, dzhint'. v.n. To wan- 
der here and there; to make little 
excursions for air or exercife. 

JAUNTINESS, zhi'n-^-nls. f. Ain- 

toft, flatter, genteeAnefs. 

c 


JAW, dzbi'. _ f. The bone of the 
mouth in which the teeth are fixed ; 
the mouth. 

JAY, dzhi'. f. A bird. 

ICE, I'fe. f. Water or other liquor 
made Solid by cold ; concreted^fu- 
gar; To break the ice,,to iflake the 
firfl opening to any attempt. 

To ICE, Tie. v.a. To cover with ice, 
to turn to ice; to cover with con¬ 
creted fugar. 

ICEHOUSE. i'fe-hous* f. A houfe 
in which ice is repoStted. 

ICHNEUMON, ik-n&'-mhn. f. A 
fmall animal that breaks the eggs of 
the crocodile. 

ICHNEUMONFLY, Ik-nfi'-mftn-flJ'. 
f. A fort of fly. 

ICHNOGRAPHY, Ik-nAg'-gr4tt. f. 
The groundplot. 

ICHOR, i'-kfir. f. A thin watery hu¬ 
mour like ferum. 

ICHOROUS, i'-k6-ris. a. Sanious, 
thin, undigested. 

ICHTHYOLOGY, Ik-thJ-Al'-ft- 
dzh£. f. The doftrine of the nature 
offiSh. 

ICICLE, I'-sIkl. f. A fcoot of ice 
hanging down. 

ICINESS, i'-ty-nls. f. The State of 
generating ice. 

ICON, !'-kon. f. A pifture or repre- 
fentation. 

ICONOCLAST, l-k6n'-A-kl4fl. f. A 
breaker of images. 

ICONOLOGY, J-kA-nAl'-A-dzhJ. f. 
The doftrine of pifture or represent¬ 
ation. 

ICTERIC AL,Ik-t4r^-y-k41. a. Afflift- 
ed with the jaundice, good againft 
the jaundice. 

ICY, i'-ty. a. Full of ice, covered 
with ice, cold, froSty; cold, free, 
from paflion; frigid, backward. 

I’D, !'d. Contracted for I would. 

IDEA, f-d£'-4. f. Mental imagina¬ 
tion. 

IDEAL, i-dS'-Al. a. Mental, intel- 
leftual. 

IDEALLY, i-d4'-4MJ. ad. Intellec¬ 
tually, mentally. 

IDENTICAL, I-din'-tJ-kAt. ? . 

IDENTICK, l-dAn'-rik. J*’ 

The fame, implying the fame thing. 

IDEN- 






IDENTITY, l-di.'-d-t#. t. Same- 
nefs, not diverfity. 

IDES, i'dz. f. A term anciently afed 
among the Romans with regard to 
time.; and meant the fifteenth day 
Sf March, May, July, and O&ober; 
and the thirteenth of every other 
month. 

IDIOCRACY, Id-y6k'-krA-fJ. f. Pe¬ 
culiarity of conftitution. 

IDIOCRATICAL, id-yh-krit'-tj- 
kil. a. Peculiar in conftitution. 

IDIOCY, Id'-yS-fj. f. Want of un- 
derftanding. 

IDIOM, id'-y&m. f. A mode of 
fpeakiog peculiar to a language or 
dialeft. 

IDIOMATICAL, Id-y&-m4t'-J- 1 
kal. > a. 

IDIOMATICK, Id-y&mit'-tik. \ 
Peculiar to a tongue, phrafeologi- 
csl » 

IDIOPATHY, ld-J-6p'-pl-thJ. f. A 
primary difeafe that neither depends 
on nor proceeds from another. 

IDIOSYNCRASY, Id-yi-sln'-krA-fJ. 
f. A peculiar temper or difpoiition 
not common to another. 

IDIOT, Id'-yut. f. A fool, a natural, 
a changeling. 

IDIOTISM, Id'-yfi-tlzm. f. Pecu¬ 
liarity of expreflion ; folly, natural 
imbecillity of mind. 

IDJnE, i'dl. a. Lazy, averfe from la¬ 
bour ; not bufy; not employed ; 
ufelefs, vain; trifling, of no import¬ 
ance. 

To IDLE, I'dl. v. n. To lofe time in 
lazinefs and inactivity. 

IDLEHEADED, I'dl-h4d-dld. a. 
Foolilh, unreafonable. 

IDLENESS, l'dl-nls. f. Lazinefs, 
floth, fluggi/hnefs; omiflion of bufi- 
nefs; trivialnefs; ufeleflnefs; worth- 
leflhefs. 

IDLER, 1'd-lur. f. A lazy perfon, a 
iluggard ; one who trifles away his 
time. 

IDLY, I'd-lJ. ad. Lazily, withont 
employment; foolifhly, in a trifling 
manner; carelefsly, without atten¬ 
tion ; ineffectually, vainly. 

IDQL, I'-dhl. f. An imagS w or/hip¬ 
ped as God; an image; a reprefent- 


i one 

adoration. 
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IDOLATER, l-dAl'-li-tir. ft Om 
who pays divine honours to im^%1 
one who worfliips the creature ia* 1 ' 
Head of the Creator. 

To IDOLAT&IZE, l-d&'4A-trize.i 
v. a. To worlhip idols, 

IDOLATROUS, I-d6l'-li-trfit. a. 
Tending to idolatry, compri&ag 
idolatry. 

IDOLATROUSLY, i-dSl'-JA-tr&f-lj;. 
ad. In an idolatrous manner. 

IDOLATRY, l-dol'-li-tr/. f. The 
worihip of images. 

IDOLIST, I'-dd-iift. f. Aworflupper 
of images. 

To IDOLISE, !'-d&-llz. v.a. To lone 
or reverence to adoration. 

IDONEOUS, t-d&'-nyus. a. Fit, pro¬ 
per, convenient. 

IDYL, I'-dll. f. A fmall Ihort poem. 

JEALOUS, dzhdl'-l&s. a. Sufpidoua 
in love; emulous ; zealoufly cau¬ 
tious againft dishonour; fufpicioufiy 
vigilant; fufpicioufly fearful. 

JEALOUSLY, dzhil'-l&f-lj. ad. Suf- 
picioufly, emuloufly. 

JEALOUSNESS, dzhAl'-J&f-nis. f. 
The ftate of being jealous. 

JEALOUSY, dzhil'-lAf-fJ. f. Suspi¬ 
cion in lo.ve; fufpicious fear ; fu£- 
picious caution, vigilance, or ri¬ 
valry. 

To JEER, dzhi'r. v. n. To feoff*, to 
flout, to make mock. 

To JEER, dzhi'r. v.a. To treat with 
feoffs. 

JEER, dzhfi'r. f. Scoff 7 , taunt, biting 
jeft, flout. 

JEERER, dzh&'r-r&r. f. A fcofier, a . 
fcorner, a mocker. 

JEERINGLY, dzh^'r-Ing-JJ. ad. 
Scornfully, contemptuoufly. .. 

JEHOVAH, dzhS-h&'-vA. f. The 
proper name of God in the Hebrew' 
language. 

JEJUNE, dzhS-dzhi’n. a. Wanting,, 
empty; hungry; dry, unaffeding. . 

JEJUNENESS, dzhi-dzha'n-nis. f. 
Penury, poverty; dryneft, want of 
matter that can engage the attention^ 

JELLIED, djphil'-lyd. a. Glutinous 
brought to a vifeons ftate. . 

JELLY, 
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JElXY, dzh£l'-l£. f. Sec GEM-v 
Any. thing .brought to a glutinous 
•r ftate: a kind of tender coagulation 
JfcNNETING, dzhin'-nl-ting. f. A 
. . fpecies of apple fo«n ripe. 
JENNET, dzhgn'-nit. f. See Gen- 
net. A Spanilh horfe. 

To JEOPARD, dzh£ P '- P 6rd. v.a. To 
hazard, to put in danger. 
JEOPARDOUS, dzhcp'-pur-dus. a. 

Hazardous, dangerous. 
JEOPARDY, dzhep'-pur-d^. f. Ha¬ 
zard, danger, peril. 

-To JERK, dzh&rk'. v.a. To ftrike 
with a quick fmart blow, to laih. 
To JERK, dzherk'. v. r*. To firike 
up. 

JERK, dzherk'. f. A fmart quick 
Jafh ; a fudden fpring, a quick jolt 
that lhocks or darts. 

JERKEN, dzher'-kin. f. A jacket, a 
Ihort coat; a kind of hawk. 
JERSEY, dzher'-zyr f. Fine yarn of 
wool. 

JESS, dzhes'. f. Short ftraps of leather 
tied about the legs of a hawk, with 
which fhe is held on the fill. 

JESSAMINE, dzhcs'-sa-min. f. See 
Jasmine. A fragran t flower. 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES, 
dzh§-r6'-fa-.l£m-&"r-t£-tlh6ks. f. 
Sunflower, of which they area fpe¬ 
cies. 

To JEST, dzhelV. v. n. To divert, 
to make merry by words or a&ions; 
not ft) fpeak in earned. 

JEST, dzheft'. f. Any thing ludi¬ 
crous, or meant only to raife laugh¬ 
ter; the objett of jells, laughing- 
dock; a thing faid in joke, not in 
earned. 

JESTER, dzhSs'-tur. f. One given 
to merriment and pranks ; one gi¬ 
ven to farcafm ; budoon, jackpud¬ 
ding. 

JET, dzhet'. f. A very beautiful fofliJ, 
of a fine deep black colour; a fpout 
or flioot of water. 

To JET, dzhCt'. v. n. To Ihoot for¬ 
ward, to fhoot out, to intrude, to 
jgitout; to drut; to jolt. 

' m y, dzhit'-tj*. a. Made of jet; 

It fs jet. 

JL, dzh6'-U. f. Any ornament 
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of great value, ufed commohly of 
fuch as are adorned with precious 
Hones; a precious done, a gem; a 
name of fondnela* 

JEWEL-HOUSE, or Office, dzA'- 
il-hous. f. The place where*\hc 
regal ornaments are repolited. 

JEWELLER, dzho'-ll-lur. f. One* 
who trafficks in precious ilqnes. 

JEWS-EARS, dzho'z-erz. f. A fun¬ 
gus. 

JEWS-MALLOW, dzhA'z-mii-16. f. 
An herb. 

JEWS-STONE, dzhoz-flon. f. An 
extraneous fofiil; being the clatated 
fpine of a very large egg-fliaped 
fea-urchin, petrified by long lying 
in the earth. 

JEWS-HARP, dzho'z-harp. f. A kind 
of muffcal inlirument held between 
the teeth. 

IF, If. conjunction. Suppofe that, 
allow that; whether or no; though 
I doubt whether, fuppofe it be grant¬ 
ed that. 

IGNEOUS, Ig'-nyus. a. Fiery, con¬ 
taining fire, emitting fire. 

IGNIPOTENT, lg-nlp'-po-tent. a. 
Prefiding over fire. 

IGNIS FATUUS, ig'-nls-lat'-i’.-fis. f. 
Will with the wifp. Jack with the 
lantern: 

To IGNITE, Ig-ni'te. v.a. Tokindle, 
to fet on fire. 

GN1TION, Ig-nlfh'-tin. f. The ad 
of kindling, or of fetting on fire. 

IGN1T1BLE, Ig'-ni-tJbl. a. Inflam¬ 
mable, capable of being fet on 
fire. 

IGNIVOMOUS, Ig-n3 v '-vo-mus. a. 
Vomiting fire. 

IGNOBLE, fg-no'bl. a. Mean of 
birth; worthlefs, not deferving ho¬ 
nour. 

IGNOBLY, Ig-nu'-bly. ad. Ignomi- 
nioully, meanly, difhonourably. 

IGNOMINIOUS, lg-no-mln'-yus. a. 
Mean, Ihameful, reproachful. 

IG NOMINIOU SLY, Ig-no-min'-y fif¬ 
ty. ad. Meanly, fcandaloufly, dif- 
gracefully. 

IGNOMINY, ig'-no-minty. f. Dif- 
grace, reproach, lhame. 

IGNORAMUS, lg-n6-rfi'-jnfis.' f. 

The 






*The indorfement ofthe grand jury 
on a bill of indiftment, when they 
apprehend there , is not fufBdent 
foundation for the profecution-; a 
foolifh fellow, a vain uninftrufted 
pfttender. 

IGNORANCE, Ig'-n&-r£ns. f. Want 
• of knowledge, unikilfulheis ; want 
of knowledge, difcovered by exter¬ 
nal effeft: in this fenfe it has a plu¬ 
ral. 

IGNORANT, Ig'-nh-rint. a. Want¬ 
ing knowledge, unlearned, unin- 
ilrufted ; unknown, undifcovered ; 
unacquainted with ; ignorantlymade 
Or done. 

IGNORANT, fg'-n6-rinf. f. One 

untaught, unlettered, uninftrufted. 

IGNORANTLY, Ig'-nS-rint-ty. ad. 
Without knowledge, unikilfully, 
without information. 

To IGNORE, fg-n&'re. v, a. Not to 
know, to be ignorant of. 

IGNOSCIBLE, Ig-n6»'-slbl. a. Ca¬ 
pable of pardon. 

JIG, dzhlg'. f. A light carelefs dance 
or tune. 

To JIG, dzhlg*. v.n. To dance care- 
lefsly, to dance. 

JIGMAKER, dzhlg'-mi-kur. f. One 
who dances or plays merrily. 

JIGUMBOB, dzlg'-gfim-b6b! f. A 
trinket, a knick-knack. A cant 
word 

JIL’f, dzhllt’. f. A woman who 
gives her lover hopes, and deceives 
him; a name of contempt for a wo¬ 
man. 

To JILT, dzhllt'. v. a. To trick a 
man by Battering his love with 
hopes. 

To JINGLE, dzhing'-gl. v.n. To 
clink, to found correfpondently. 

JINGLE, dzhlng'-gl. f. Correfpond- 
ent founds; any thing founding, a 
rattle, a bell. 

ILE, Tie- f. A walk or alley in a 
church or publick building. 

ILEX, i'~l6x. f. The fcarlec oak. 

ILIAC, U'-yik. a. Relating to the 
lower Bowels. 

ILIAC PASSION, Il'-yik-piOi'-fin. f. 
A kind of nervous cholick, whofe 
feat is the ilium, whereby that gat 
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is Hrifled, or one paf^'^-^^K 
' cavity"©/ the jaart 
lowor abort. \ 

TLL, Jr. a. Badjn any refpeft; 
trary to £odd, "whether phyfical^ 
moral, evil,; ficfe, difordered, notiiC 
health, ■ - fsV 

ILL, ll*. f. Wickednefs j misfortune, 
mifery.. , . 

ILL, ll'. ad. Not well, not rightly liif 
any refpeft; not eafily. 4 

ILL, fubftantive or adverb, is nfediO- 
compofition to exprefs any bad qua** 
lity or condition. 

IL, before words beginning with I, 
Bands for In. 

ILLACHRYMABLE, Jl-lik'-krK 
mabl. a. Incapable of weeping. 

ILLAPSE, 11-lip's. f. Gradual im» 
million or entrance of one thing in¬ 
to another.; fudden attack, cafuaf. 
coming. 

To ILLAQUEATE, Il-Ii'-qw4-ite. 
v.a. To entangle, to entrap, to en**. 
fnare. 

ILL A QUE ATION, Il-U-qwS-iV 

fhun. f. The aft of catching or 
enfnaring; a fnare, any thing to 
catch. 

ILLATION, 11-lT-fhun. f. Inference, 
conclufion drawn from premifes. 

ILLATIVE, Il'-li-tlv. a. Relating 
to illation or conclufion. 

ILLAUDABLE, ll-lA'-dibl. a. Un¬ 
worthy of praife or commendations 

ILLAUDABLY, ii-la'-dib-]J. ad. 
Unworthily, without deferving 
praife. 

ILLEGAL, Il-le'-gil. a. Contrary to 
law. 

ILLEGALITY, lU4-gil'-lI-tf. (V 
Contrariety to law. 

ILLEGALLY, il-14'-g&l-l£. ad. In 
a manner contrary to law. 

ILLEGIBLE, iMedzh'-ibl. a. , What 
cannot be read. 

ILLEGITIM ACY, il-l£-dzhIt'-£-ma- 

ff. f. State of baftardy. 

ILLEGITIMATE, ll-lS-dzhit'-tf- 
xnet. a. Unlawfully begotten, not 
begotten in wedlock. 

ILLEGITlMATELY,ll-l4-dzh!t'-tL. 
m4t-ty. ad. Not begotten id wed-, 
lock. - . 

*. o ILLS-; 



, ILLEpITIMATION, Il-li-daMt-tf- 
■V ral'-Bibn. f. The Bate of one not 
begotten in wedlock. 
K.LEVIABLE, il-liv'-v^-abl. a. 
' "What cannot be levied or exaCled. 
ILLFAVOURED,Il-fa'-vurd. a. De- 
' formed. 

ILLFAVOUREDLY, fl-fa'-vird-ty. 

ad. With deformity. 
U.LPAVOUREDNESS, !l-fa’-vfir- 
dnls. f. Deformity. 

ILLIBERAL, U-Hb' -ber-raf. a. Not 
f ' noble, not ingenuous; not generous, 
fparing. 

^LLlfeERALITY, I!-lib-b£r-rM'-lI- 
tf. f. Parfimony, niggardlinefs. 

ILLIBERALLY,il-lIb'-b£*r-rM-£.ad. 

DiiingenuouBy, meanly. 

ILLICIT, Jl-lh'-slt. a. Unlawful. 
To ILLIGHTEN, Il-ll'tn. v.n. To 
enlighten, to illuminate. 
ILLIMITABLE. il-Hm'-mf-tibl. a. 
That which cannot be bounded or 
limited. 

ILLIMITABLY, Il-llm'-m^-tlb-ty. 

ad. Without fufceptibility of bounds. 
ILLIMITED, il-Hm'-my-tid. a. Un¬ 
bounded, interminable. 
ILLIMITEDNESS, H-Hm'-m^-tSd- 
nis. f. Exemption from all bounds. 
ILLITERATE, H-lIt'-tS-rSt. a. Un¬ 
lettered, untaught, unlearned. 
ILLITERATENESS, il-lit'-t& r£t- 
nis. f. Want of learning, igno¬ 
rance of fcience. 

ILLITERATURE, II-Ht'-tS-ra-ture. 

f. Want of learning. 

ILLNESS, li'-nls. f. Badnefs or in¬ 
convenience of any kind, natural 
or moral; iicknefs, malady; wicked- 
nefs. 

ILLNATURE, ll-n^'-tlhir. f. Habi- 
» tual malevolence. 
ILLNATURED, Il-na'-tfli&rd. a. 
Habitually malevolent; mifchiev- 
ous; untra&able; not yielding to 
culture. 

ILLNATUREDLY, Il-n&'-tfli&rd-ty. 
ad. In a peevilh, froward man¬ 
ner. 

ILLNATUREDNESS, Il-»I'-tflifird- 
nls. f. Wan t of kindly difpofition. 
ILL6Q1CAL, il-lodzh'-Ik-al. a. Ig- 
- norant orucgligent of the rules of 


reafoning; contrary to the rules.#' 
reafon.' 

ILLOGICALLY, Il-16dzh'-£-kIl-£. 
ad. In a manner contrary to the laws 
of argument. 

To ILLUDE, il-l&'d. v. a. T ? de¬ 
ceive, to mock. 

To ILLUME, il-Ju'm. v. a. To en¬ 
lighten, to illuminate; to brighten, 
to adorn. 

To ILLUMINE, Il-lu'-mln. v.a. To 
enlighten, to fupply with light; to 
decorate, to adorn. 

To ILLUMINATE, il-ia'-m^-nSte. 
v.a. To enlighten, to fupply with 
light; to adorn with feftal lamps or 
bonefires; to enlighten intellectu¬ 
ally with knowledge or grace; to 
adorn with pictures or initial letters 
of various colours; to illuftrate. 

ILLUMINATION, I!-lu-my--na'- 
Biun. f. The aCt of fupplying with 
light; that which gives light; fef- 
tal light hung out as a token of 
joy; brightness, fplendour ; infu- 
fion of intellectual light, knowledge 
or grace. 

ILLUMINATIVE, Il-li'-m^-ni-tlv. 
a. Having the power to give light. 

ILLUMINATOR, il-lfi'-my'-na-tur. 
f. One who gives light; one whofe 
bufmefs it is to decorate books with 
pictures at the beginning of chap¬ 
ters. 

ILLUSION, il-lu'-zhun. f. MucJr-ery, 
falfe Ihow, counterfeit appearance, 
errour- 

ILLUSIVE, Il-iiV-sIv. a. Deceiving 
by falfe Blow. 

ILLUSORY, II-lA'-fAr-^. a. Deceiv¬ 
ing, fraudulent. 

To ILLUSTRATE, Il-lks'-trlt. v.a. 
To brighten with light; to brighteh 
with honour; to explain, to clear, 
to elucidate. 

ILLUSTRATION, II-I&f-tri'-M.i. 
f. Explanation, elucidation, expo¬ 
sition. 

ILLUSTRATIVE, Il-lus'-tra-tlv. a. 
Having the quality of elucidating or 
clearing. 

ILLUSTRATIVELY, Il-lus'-tri-tlv- 
ty. ad. By way of explanation. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, il-lus'-tryus. • a. 

Con- 
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Confpicuous, noble, eminent for ex¬ 
cellence 

ILLUSTRIOUSLY, Il-Iis'-tif-fif-ty. 
ad. Confpicuoufly, nobly, emi- 
nwtly. 

ILLUST&IOUSNESS, iMfis'-trf-fif- 
• nis. f. Eminence, nobility, gran- 
deur. 

I’M, i'm.’ Contrafted from I am. 

IMAGE, im'-mldzh. f. Any corpo¬ 
real reprefentation, generally ufed 
of itatues, a ftatue, a pi&ure; an 
idol, afalfe god; a copy, represent¬ 
ation, likenefs; an idea, a repre- ■ 
fentation of any thing to the mind. 

To IMAGE, Im'-midzh. v.a. Tocopy 
by the fancy, to imagine. 

IMAGERY, lm'-midzh-r^. f. Sen- 
iible reprefentations; flunv, appear¬ 
ance ; copies of the fancy, falfe ideas, 

« imaginary phantafms. 
..IMAGINABLE, Im-m4dzh'-In-Ibl. 
V a. Poffible to be conceived. 

IMAGINANT.im-midzh'-In-Int. a. 
Imagining, forming ideas. 

IM AGINARY, 1m- madzh'-ln-ir-y. 
a. Fancied, vifionary, exifting only 
in the imagination. 

IM AGINATION, im-m&dzh-in-&'- 
Ihun. f. Fancy, the power of form¬ 
ing ideal pi&ures, the powder of re- 
prefenting things abfent to one’s 
felf or others ; conception, image 
Ifi the mind, idea; contrivance, 
fc’neme. 

IMAGINATIVE, 1m-madzh'-in-S- 
tlv. a. Fantaftick, full of imagina¬ 
tion. 

To IMAGINE, Im-madzh'-ln. v.a. 
To fancy, to paint in the mind; to 
fcheme, to contrive. 

*IM AGINER.f m-macteh'-ln-iur.f. One 
who forms ideas. 

IMBECILE, Iin-be-sl'l. a. Weak, 
feeble, wanting ilrengrh of either 
mind or body. 

IMBECILITY, Im-M-rfl'-Ht-J. f. 
Weaknefs, feeblenefs of mind or 
body. 

To IMBIBE, Im-bl'be. v.a. To drink 
in, to draw in; to admit into the 
nupd; to drench, to foak.» 

IMBIBER, im-bl'-bin. f. That which 
drinks or facks. 


IMBIBITION, Im-bJ-bllh'-fin. t Tfl 
aft of fucking or drinking in.* , 

T«t IMBIT'l’ER, fm-bit'-tir. v.a. To 
make bitter ; to deprive of plea- 
fore, to make unhappy ; to exafpe* 
rate. . ~ . 

To 1MB0DY, Im-bod'-d^. v.a. To 
condenfe to a body; to inveft with 
matter; to bring together into one 
mafs or company. 

To IMBODY, Im-b&d'-d£. v. n. to 
unite into one mafs, to coalelce. ' 

To IMBOLDEN, Im-btVldn. v.a. 
To raife to confidence, to encou*. 
rage. 

To 1MBOSOM, Im-b&'-z&tn. v.a. 
To hold on the bofom, to cover 
fondly with the folds of one’s gar¬ 
ment; to admit to the heart, or to 
affeftion. 

ToIMBOUND, Im-bou'nd. v.a. Tor 
inclofe, to-fhut in. 

ToIMBOW, iin-bow'. v.a. To arch,, 
to vault. 

IMBOWMENT, im-bow'-m4nt. f. 
Arch, vault. 

ToIMBOWER, lm-bow'-ir. v.a. To 
cover with a bower, to fhelter with 
trees. 

To 1MBR ANGLE, Im-bring'-gl. 
v. a. To intangle. A low word. 

IMBRICATED, im'-br£-k4-tid. a. 
Indented wiih concavities. 

IMBRICATION, im-bif-kl'-ihfin. 
f. Concave indenture. 

To IMBROWN, Im-brow'n. v.a. To 
make brown, to darken, to obfeure, 
to cloud. 

To IMBRUE, Im-bro'. v.a. Tofteep* • 
to foak, to wet much or long. 

To 1MBRUTE, im-br6't. v.a. To 
degrade to brutality. 

To IMBRUTE, im-bri't. v, n. To 
link down to brutality. 

To IMBUE, Im-bfi'. v.a. To tinfturO. 
deep, to infufe any tinfture or dye. 

To IMBURSE, Im-bir'fe. v.a. To 
flock with money. 

IMITABILITY, iin-m£-ti-bll'-it-£. 
f The quality of being imitable. 

IMIT ABLE, im'-mi-tibl. a. Worthy 
to be imitated; poffible to he iraU 
tated. 

, To IMITATE, Im'-mi-tfcc. V.a.. To 
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fcopy, to endeavour to referable $ to 
counterfeit* to purfue tbe courfe of 
a competition, fo as to nfe parallel 
images and examples. 
IMITATION, Im-m^-tX'-fhfin. f. 
The aA of copying, attempt to re- 
femble; that which is offered as a 
copy; a method of tranflating loofer 
than paraphrafe, in which modern 
examples and illuftrations are ufed 
for ancient, or domeftick. fpr fo¬ 
reign. 

IMITATIVE, Im'-m^-ti-tlv. a. In- 
. dined to'copy: 

IMITATOR, lm'-m£-t4-tfir. f. One 
that copies another, one that endea¬ 
vours to refemble another. 
IMMACULATE, im-mlk'-kft-lfit. a. 

.Spotlefs, pure, undefiled. 

To 1MMANACLE, Im-min'-nlkl. 

y. a. To fetter, to confine. 
IMMANE, fm-ml'ne. a. Vaft, pro¬ 
digiously great. 

IMMANENT, Im'-xnl-n£nt. a. In- 
trinfick. inherent, internal. 
XMMAN1FEST, lm-mln'-n^-ftft. a. 

Not mantfeft, not plain. 
IMMAN1TY, im-min'-nit-^. f. Bar¬ 
barity, favagehefs. 

JMM ARCESSIBLE, Im'-mar-ses'- 
sibl. C. Unfading. 

IMM ART1AL, Im-mi'r-fhil. a. Not 
r warlike. 

ToIMMASK, Im-mifk'. v.a. To 
' Cover; to'difguife. 
IMMATERIAL, Im-mi-tg'-ryil. a. 
•'* Incorporeal, diftinfi from matter, 
void of matter; unimportant, im¬ 
pertinent. ' * 

IMMATERIALITY, Im-Bil-rff-*yil- 
- Jt-t^. f. Incorporeity, diftindtnefs 
from body or matter. 
IMMATERIALLY, Im-m4-t£-ry4l- 
* jr. ad. In a manner not depending 
upon matter. 

IMMATERIALTZED, lm-ml-t*'- 

t ry&l-Izd. a. PdtinCt frOm matter, 
incorporeal. 

IMA FER1ALNESS, Im-mi-t^- 
’>? ry&l-nis. f.DiltinClriefs from matter. 
|MMATERIATE, im-m4-tS'-ry6t. a. 
j.. Not ,cohfifling of'matter, incorpo¬ 
real, without body. : 

MATURE, Im-mi-tft're. a. Not 


ripe; not arrived at fulnefs or com¬ 
pletion; hafly, eariy, come to pafs 
before the natural time. 

IMMATURELY, fm-m4-t4'r-ty. ad. 
Too foon, too early, before ripened 
or completion. *■ ° 

IMMATURENESS, Im-mi- 

ti'r-nls. 

IMMATURITY, fm-ml-tfi'- 
Hc-£. * 

Unripenefs, incompletenefs, a 
fhort of completion. 

IMMEABILITY, im-mS-S-bll'-Jt-^. 
f. Want of power to pafs. 

IMMEASURABLE, im-mSz'-zhfir- 
r&bl. a. Immenfe, not to be mea- 
fured, indefinitely extenfive. 

IMMEASURABLY, im-mSz'-zhfir- 
rab-ly. ad. Immenfely, beyond all 
meafure. 

IMMECHANICAL, Im-mS'-kin'-nl- 
kal. a. Not according to the laws 
of mechanicks. 

IMMEDIACY, lm-m£'-dyis-^. f. 
Perfonal greatnefs, power of a£ting 
without dependance. 

IMMEDIATE, im-me'-dyit. a. Be¬ 
ing in fuch a ftate with refpecl to 
fomething elfe as that there is no¬ 
thing between them; not adling by 
fecond caufes; in liar, t, prefent with 
regard* to time. 

IMMEDIATELY, Im-m£'-dyit-I^. 
ad. Without the intervention., .pf 
any other caufe or event; inilanfly, 
at the time prefent, without delay. 

IMMEDIATENESS, Im-me'-dyk- 
nis. f. Prefence with regard to time; 
exemption from fecond or interven¬ 
ing caufes. ’ 

IMMEDICABLE, {m-mSd'-d£-kibI. 
a. Not to be healed, incurable. 

IMMEMORABLE, Im-m£m'-m&- 
ribl. a. Not worth remembering. 

IMMEMORIAL, Im-m€-m&'-ry41. a a 
Pail time of memory, fo ancient 
that tbe beginning cannot be traced* 

IMMENSE,im-men'fe.a. Unlimited, 
unbounded, infinite. 

IMMENSELY, im-men'f-l£. ad. In¬ 
finitely, without meafure. - 

IMMENSITY, im-m£n'-sft-£. f. Un¬ 
bounded greatnefs, infinity. >, .. 

IMMEASURABILITY, ira-mSn*- 
* - ' < fh&- 
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fhu-r£-bIl"-it-£. f. Impofiibility to 
be meafnred. ' 

IMMENSURABLE, im-min'-Mr- 
Ibl. a. Not to be meafured. . 

To IMMERGE, Im-merdzh'. v. A. 
To pur under water. 

IMMERIT, Im-mSr'-rit. f. Want of 
worth, want of delert. 

IMMERSE, Im-mdrs'e. a. Buried, 
covered, funk deep. 

To IMMERSE, Jm-mSrs'e. v. a. To 
put under water j to fink or cover 
deep; to deprefs. 

IMMERSION, im-mSr'-lhfin. f. The 
a£fof putting any body into a fluid 
below the furface; the ftate of fink- 
ing below the furface of a fluid; the 
ftate of being overwhelmed or loft 
in any rfifpeft. 

IMMETHOD1CAL, Im-irft-thid-^- 
kal. a. Confufed, being tyithout 
regularity, being without method. 

IMM ETHOD1C ALLY, Im-m£- 
tfc 6 d'-yf-kil-^. ad. Without me¬ 
thod. 

IMMINENCE, Im'-m^-nSns. f. Any 
ill impending; immediate, or near 
danger. 

IMMINENT, Im'-m^-n^nt. a. Im¬ 
pending, at hand, threatening. 

To 1MMINGLE, im-mln^'-gl. v.a. 
To mingle, to mix, to unite. 

IMMINUTION, lm-my-n4'-lhfin. f. 

■ Diminution, decreafe. 

IMMISCIBILITY, Im-m^s'-£^-bI^ , '- 

1 It -f. f. Incapacity of being min¬ 
gled. 

IMMISCIBLE, im-mis'-slbl. a. Not 

' capable of being mingled. 

IMMlSSION,Im-ml(h'-in. f. The aft 
of fending in, con trary to emiflion. 

ToIMMlT,Im-mk'. v.n. To fend in. 

To IMMlX, Im-miks*. v. a. To 
mingle. 

JMM1 X ABLE, Im-miks'-ibl. a. Im- 
poffible to be mingled. 

IMMOBILITY, Im-mS-bil'-Ie-^. f. 
Unmoveablenefs, want of motion, 
refiftance to motion. 

IMMODERATE,ltii-nj&d'-der-rIt.a. 

1 Exceffn/e, exteeding the due mean. 

IMMODERATELY, Im ; m 6 d'-d£r- 

‘ rit-W. ad. In an exceffive degree. 

IMMODERATION, Im-m$d-d4-ra'- 
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Ibfin. f. Want of moderatitnr,,**^ 
cefs. . 

IMMODEST,Im-mod'-dift. a. Want¬ 
ing ftiame, wanting delicacy or chi¬ 
lli ty ; unchaile, impure; obfcene 3 
unreafonable, exorbitant. 
IMMODESTLY, Im-mdd-dlft-lf. ad. 
Without modefty, impudently, ob-. 
fcenely. 

IMMODESTY, Im-m 6 d'-dlf-tf. f. 
of modefty. 

To IMMOLATE, fm'-mi-lite. v.a. 

To facrifice, to kill in facrifice. 
IMMOLATION, im-m&-ir-lhftn. f. 
The a& of facrificing; a facrifice 
offered. 

IMMOMENT, Im-m 6 '-mint. a. 
Trifling, of no importance or va¬ 
lue. 

IMMORAL, Im-m6r'-r4l. a. Want¬ 
ing regard to the laws of natural 
religion, contrary to honefty, dif- 
honeft. 

IMMORALITY, Im-m 6 -rIl'-£-t£. f. 
Diihonefty, want of virtue, contra¬ 
riety to virtue. 

IMMORTAL, im-ma'r-til. a. Ex¬ 
empt from death, never to die ; ne¬ 
ver ending, perpetual. 
IMMORTALITY, 

f. Exemption from death, life never 
to end. 

To IMMORTALIZE, Im-mi'r-ti- 
llze. v. a. To make immortal, toi 
perpetuate, to exempt from death. 
IMMORTALLY, ad. 

With exemption from death, with¬ 
out end. 

IMMOVEABLE, Im-mo’v-Ibl. a. 
Not to be forced from its place; un- 
ihaken. 

IMMOVEABLY, fm-mo'v-Ib-1^. ad. 

In a ftate not to be lhaken. 
IMMUNITY, Im-mu’-n£-t£. f. Dif- 
charge from any obligation ; privi¬ 
lege, exemption; freedom. 

To IMMURE, Im-mu're. v.a. To 
inclofe within walls, to confine, to 
fhut up. 

IMMUSICAL, fm-m&'-z^-kll. a. 

Unmuftcal, inharmonious. 
IMMUTABILITY, Im-mS-tl-bil'- 
h-f. f. Exemption from change, 

invariablenefii, . * * 
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IMMUTABLE, Im-mft'-tib!, a. Un¬ 
changeable; invariable, unalterable. 
IMMUTABLY, Im-m&'-tab-ty. ad. 
tJnalterably, invariably, unchange- 
- ably. 

IMP, imp', f. A Ton, the offspring, 
progeny; a fnbaltern devil, a puny 

To IMP, Imp', v.a. To enlarge with 
any thing adfcititious; to afliit. 

ToIMPACT,Im-pAkt'. v.a.,Todrive 
clofe or hard. 

To 1MPA1NT, Im-pA'nt. v. a. To 
paint, to decorate with colours. Not 
in ufe. > 

To IMPAIR, Im-pa're. v.a. To di- 
minilli, tojnjure, to make worfe. 

To IMPAIR, Im-p&'re. v. n. To be 
lefiened or worn out. 

IMPAIRMENT. im-pA'r-mAnt. f. 
Diminution, injury. 

IMPALPABLE, Im-pdT-pAbl. a. Not 
to be perceived by touch. 

To IMPARADISE, im-pir'-S-dlfe. 
v.a. To put in a ftate refembling 
paradife. 

IMPARITY, lm-plr'-It-*. f. Inequa¬ 
lity, difproportion; oddnefs, indi¬ 
visibility into equal parts. 

To IMPARK, Im-pd'rk. v.a. To 
inclofe with a park, to fever from a 
common. 


To IMPART, Im-pa'rt. v. a. To 
grant, to give; to communicate. 

IMPARTIAL, im-p&r'-fhal. a. Equi¬ 
table, free from regard or party, in - 
different, difinterefted, equal in dif- 
tribution ofjuftice. 

IMPARTIALITY, Im-pir-fhal'-It-y. 
f. Equitablenefs, juffice. 

IMPARTIALLY, lm-pi’r-Ml-^. ad. 
Equitably, with indifferent and un- 
biaffed j udgment, without regard to 
party or inrereft. 

IMPARTJfcLE,£m-pi'rt lbl.a. Com¬ 
municable, to be Conferred or be¬ 
llowed. 

IMPASSABLE, Im-pis'-sibl. a. Not 
to be paifed, not admitting paffage, 
impervious. 

IMPASSIBILITY,’ Im-p&f-l^-bll'- 
Jlt-£. 'f. Exemption from fuffer- 
ifig. * 

IMPASSIBLE, Im-pL'-sIble. a. In¬ 


capable of differing, exempt from 

the agency of externa] caufes. 

IMPASSIBLENESS, Im-p&s'-slbl- 
nls. f. Impaffibility, exemption 
from pain. 0 

IMPASSIONED, Im-pAs'-Aund. a. 
Seized with pafiton. 

IMPASSIVE, Im-pis'-slv. a. Exempt 
from the agency of external caufes. 

IMPASTED, Im-pa'f-tld. a. Covered 
as with paile. 

IMPATIENCE, Im-pd'-lhens. f. In¬ 
ability to fuffer pain, rage under 
fuffering ; vehemence of temper, 
heat of paffion ; inability |to fuffer 
delay, eagernefs. 

IMPATIENT, Im-pd'-lhdnt. a. Not 
able to endure, incapable to bear; 
furious with pain; unable to bear 
pain; vehemently agitated by fome 
painful paffion ; eager, ardently de- 
firous, not able to endure delay. 

IMPATIENTLY, im-pi'-fhent-IjL 
ad. Paffionately, ardently; eagerly, 
with great defire. 

To IMPAWN, Im-pa'n. v.a. Togive 
as a pledge, to pledge. 

To IMPEACH, lm-pe'dh. v.a. To 
hinder, to impede; to accufe by 
publick authority. 

IMPEACH, Im-pd'tlh. f. Hindrance, 
let, impediment. 

IMPEACHABLE, Im-pe'tfh-Abl. a. 

Accufable, chargeable. " J 

IMPEACHER, Im-pAt'fh-ur. f. An 
accufer, one who brings an accufa- 
tion againft another. 

IMPEACHMENT, Im-pg'tlh-mSnt. 
f. Hindrance, let, impediment, ob- 
ilru&ion; publick accufation, charge 
preferred. 

To IMPEARL, Im-per'I. v.a. To 
form in refernblance of pearls; to 
decorate as with pearls. 

IMPECCABILITY ,lm-pek'-kA-bll"-” 
lt-^. f. Exemption from fin, ex¬ 
emption from failure. 

IMPECCABLE, Im-pSk'-kAbl. ' a. 
Exempt from poffibility of fin. 

To IMPEDE, Im-pe'd. v.a. To hin¬ 
der, to let, to obltruft. 

IMPEDIMENT, Im-p£d'-$--m£nt. f. 
Hindrance, let, impeachment,.ob- 
[ Itruttion, oppofitioa. 
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jfo IMPEL, r.a. To drive } IMPERCErrK.V. 


on towards a point* to urge forward, 
to prefsjcm. 

IMPELLENT, Im-pel'-lSnt. f. An 
impulfive power, a power that drives 
forward. 

To IMPEND, Im-p£nd'. v.n. To 
hang over, to be at hand, to prefs 
n carl y • 

'IMPENDENT,im- P 4n'-d£nt. a. Im¬ 
minent, hanging over, prei&ng 
clofely. 

IMPENDENCE, lm-p£n'-d£ns. f. 
The ftate of hanging over, near ap¬ 
proach. 

IMPENETRABILITY, Im-pen'-S- 
tra-bir'-It-j". f. Quality of not be¬ 
ing pierceable ; infufceptibility of 
intelledlual im predion. 

IMPENETRABLE, Im-p£n'-S-trabl. 
a. Not to be pierced, not to be en¬ 
tered by any external force; ihiper¬ 
vious ; not to be taughtj not to be 
moved. 

IMPENETRABLY, Im-p£n'-£-trih- 
ly. ad. With hardnefs to a degree 
incapable of imprcflion. 

IMPENITENCE, ' 
tfins. 

IMPENITENCY, 

tcn-fy. 

Obduracy, want 
crimes, final disregard 
threatenings or mercy. 

T MPENITENT, im-pen'-£-t£nt. a. 
Finally negligent of the duty of re¬ 
pentance, obdurate. 

IMPENITENTLY, lm-p6n'-£-t£nt- 
ly-. ad. Obdurately, without re¬ 
pentance. 

IMPENNOUS, Jm-p£n'-n£s. a. 
Wanting wings. 

IM PER ATE, itn'-pS-rate. a. Done 
with confcioufnefs, done by direc¬ 
tion of the mind. 

-IMPERATIVE, im-p£r'-ri-tlv. a. 
Commanding, eXpreffive of com¬ 
mand. 

IMPERCEPTIBLE, Im-pir-ftp'-tibl. 
a. Not to be difcovered, not to be 
perceived. 

IMPERCEPTIBLENESS, lm-p«r- 
fip'-tibl-nis. f. The quality of elud¬ 
ing obfervation. 
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fm-pen'-y- "l 
Im-pcn'-^- 


remorfe for 
of God’s 


In.a manner not to be 


ty. ad. 
ceived. 

IMPERFECT, Im-pir'-fta. a.* 
complete, not abfol utely finifhed, idg£' 
feftive; frjul, not completely good, • 

IMPERFECTION, Im-p£r-fSk'-ft4it. 
f. Defeft, failure, fault, whether 
phy.fical or moral. ... <■„ 

IMPERFECTLY, Im-pir'-fSktrl^ . 
ad. Not completely, not fully., . 

IMPERFORABLE, Im-pSr’-fa-ribh ' 
a. Not to be bored through. 

IMPERFORATE, Im-pir'-fb-rSte. a. 
Not pierced through, without a hole. 

IMPERIAL, Im-pe'-ryil. a. Royal, 
pofleffing royalty; betokening roy¬ 
alty ; belonging to an emperor or 
monarch, regal, monarchical. 

IMPERIALIST, Im-p£'-ryi-llft. f. 
One that belongs to an emperor. 

IMPERIOUS, Im-p£'-ry&s. a. Com¬ 
manding, tyrannical; haughty, ar¬ 
rogant, afluming, overbearing. 

IMPERIOUSLY, Im-pd'-ryuf-]^. adv 
With arrogance of command, with 
infolence of authority. 

IMPERIOUSNESS, Im-p^'-ryif-niss 
f. Authority, air of command; ar¬ 
rogance of command. 

IMPERISHABLE, im-pir'-rlfh-ibL 
a. Not to be deftroyed. 

IMPERSONAL, Im-p£r'-tfin-4L a. 
Not varied according to the per- 
fons. 

IMPERSONALLY,fm-'p4r'-ffin-U-^ 
ad. According to the manner of att 
imperfonal verb. 

1MPERSUAS1BLE, Itn-p£r-fw4'- 
sibl. a. Not to be moved by pet- 
fuafion. 

IMPERTINENCE, Im-p^r'-tln-' 

6 ns. 

IMPERTINENCY, im-pir'-tln-f 

That which is of no prefent weighty 
that which has' no relation to the 
matter in hand; folly, rambling 
thought; troublefomenefs; intru- 
fion ; trifle, thing of no value. 

IMPERT1NENT, Im-p£t'-tla-4nt; m 
Of no relation to the matter, in 
hand, of no weight; importunate;' 
intrafive, meddling, fooUfli, triflisg 
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IMPERTINENT, Im-p4r'-tln-«nt. f. 
A trifler, a meddler, 4n intruder. 

IMPERTINENTLY, Im-pir'-tln- 
4nt-ljK ad. Without relation to the 
prefent matter; troublefomely, of- 
ficioufly, intrufively. 

IMPERVIOUS, Im-pSr'-vyiis. a. Un¬ 
payable, impenetrable. 

IMPERVIOUSNESS, Im-pir'-vyuf- 
nis. f. The Rate of r.ot admitting 
.any paffage. 

IMPERTRANSIBILITY, Im-per'- 
tr£n-ty-bil"-Ht-y. f. Impoilibility 
to be pa/Ted through. 

1MPETRABLE, Fm'-pS-trabl. a. 
Poffible to be obtained. 

To IMPETRATE, Im'-pS-trate. v.a. 
To obtain by in treaty. 

IMPETRATION, Im-pfc-tri'-Mo. f. 
The aft of obtaining by prayer or 
intreaty. 

IMPETUOSITY, Im-p£t'-u-6s"- 
s!t-£. f. Violence, fury, vehemence, 
force. 

IMPETUOUS,im-pft'-tii-fis. a. Vio¬ 
lent, forcible, fierce; vehement, 
pafiionate. 

IMPETUOUSLY, Im-pet’-tu-if-ty. 
ad. Violently, vehemently. 

IMPET.UOUSNESS, im-pec'-tu-uf- 
nls. f. Violence, fury. 

IMPETUS, Im'-p£-t6s. f. Violent 
tendency toany point, violent effort. 

IMPIERCEABLE, Im-pir'-slbl. a. 
Impenetrable, not to be pierced. 

IMPIETY, lm-pl'-&-t;jL f. Irreve¬ 
rence to the Supreme Being, con- 

. tempt of the duties of religion; an 
aft of wicked nefs, expreflicn of ir- 
religion. 

To IMP1GNORATE, lm-plg'-n&- 
rSte. v, a. To pawn, to pledge. 

IMPIGNQRATION, lm-pig-n&-ra'- 
fhun. f. The aft of pawning or^put¬ 
ting to pledge. 

To IMPINGE, Im-plndzh'. v. n. To 
fall againft, to ftrike again ft, to clafh 
with. 

TalMPINGUATE, Im-pIng'-gwSte. 
.a. a. To fatten, to make fat. 

MPJOUS, im'-pyus. a. Irreligious, 
wicked, profane. 

MWUSLY, InP-pyuf-l^. ad. Pro- 
fyfiffly, wickedly. 
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IMPLACABILITY, Im-pII-kl-Hl'-' 
-It-f. f. Ine&orablenefs, irrecon¬ 
cilable enmity, determined malice. 

IMPLACABLE, fm-plS'-kibl. a. Nci 
to be pacified, inexorable, malici¬ 
ous, conftant in enmity. 

IMPLACABLY, Im-pll'-kib-lf. ad. 
With malice not to be pacified, in¬ 
exorably. 

To IMPLANT, Im-plint'. v.a. To 
infix, to infert; to place, fo engraft. 

IMPLANTATION, im-p!an-t&'- 
fhfin.f. Theaftoffettingor planting. 

IMPLAUSIBLE, Im-pli'-slbl. a. 
Not fpecious, not likely to feduce 
or perfuade. 

IMPLEMENT, im'-ple-ment. f. 
Something that fills up vacancy, or 
fupplies wants; tool, inftrument of 
manufacture; utenfil. 

IMPLETION, Im-pld'-fhun. f. The 
aft of filling, the ttate of being full. 

IMPLEX, Im'-pl£ks. a. Intricate, en¬ 
tangled, complicated. 

To IMPLICATE, Im'-pl^-kSte. v.a. 
To entangle, to embarrafs, to in¬ 
fold. 

IMPLICATION, Im-pl^-ka'-fhun. f. 
Involution, entanglement; infer¬ 
ence not expreifed, but tacitly in- 
culcEtcd 

IMPLICIT, Im-plls'-slt. a. Entan¬ 
gled, infolded, complicated; infer¬ 
red, tacitly comprifed, not expreff- 
ed; entirely obedient. 

IMPLICITLY, Im-plL'-sJt-ljL ad. By 
inference comprifed though not ex- 
preffed; by connexion with fome- 
thing elfe, dependency, with unre- 
ferved confidence or obedience. 

To IMPLORE, Im-plo're. v.a. To 
call upon in fupplication, to folicit j 
to afk, to beg. 

IMPLORER, fm-plo'-r&r. f. One that 
implores. 

IMPLUMED, Im-plu'md. a. Widt-*' 
out feathers. 

To IMPLY, im-plf. v.a. To infold, 
to cover, to intangle; to involve or 
comprife as a confequence or con¬ 
comitant. 

To IMPOISON, Im-poi'zn. v.a. To 
corrupt with poifon; to kill with 
poifon. 
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Impolitical, im-pS-ifc'-^-} 

kal. >a. 

IMPOLITICK, Im- P 6 l'-lt-tfk. S 
Imprudent, indifcreet, void of art or 
forecaft. 

IMPOLITIC ALLY, Im-p 6 -Ht' ■) 
*-kAl-f. ( , 

IMPOLiTICKLY, Im-pilMt-f ad - 

\ tlk-l} 1 ".. J 

Without art or forecaft. 

IMPONDEROUS, fm-pon'-dir-is. a. 
Void of perceptible weight. 

IMP^ROS.ITY, Jm-p 6 -r 6 s'-sit-}'. f. 
J AIifeace pf interftices, compaftnefs, 
clofenefs. 

IM POROUS, im-po'-rus. a. Free 
fiom pores, free from vacuities ,or 
interftices. 

To IMPORT, Im-po'rt. v. a. To 
carry into any country from abroad ; 

■ to imply, to infer; to produce in 
confequence; to be of moment. 

IMPORT, Itn'-port. f. Importance, 
moment, confequence ; tendency ; 
any thing imported from abroad. 

IMPORTANCE, Im-pa'r tans. f. 
Thing imported or implied; mat¬ 
ter, fubjeft; confequence, moment; 
importunity. 

IMPORTANT, fm-pa'r-tant. a. Mo¬ 
mentous, weighty, of £f\^t confe¬ 
quence. 

IMPORTATION, Im-por-ta'-Ihun. f. 

. The aft or praftice of importing, 
or bringing into a country from 
abroad. 

IMPORTER, Jm-py'r-tur. f. One 
that brings in from abroad. 

IMPORTUNATE, im-pa'r-tu-net. 
a. Unfeafonable and inceftant in fe¬ 
licitations, not to be repulfed. 

JM FORTUNATELY, Im-pA'r-t&- 
n£t-ty. ad. With inceftant felicita¬ 
tion, pertinacioufly. 

IMj&DRTUNATENESS, Im-p&'r- 
tu-net-nis. f. Inceftant felicita¬ 
tion. 

To IMPORTUNE, xm-pdr-t&'n. v.a: 
To teize, to harafs with flight vex¬ 
ation perpetually recurring, to mo- 
left. • 

IMPORTUNE, Im-p 6 r-tu'n. a. Con- 
ftanjtly recurring, troublefeme by 
'frequency; treublefeme, vexatious; 

Vot. I, 
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unfeafonable, coming,-, alkriig, 
happening at a wrongrtime. . * - > 4 

1MPORTUNELY, Im-por-t&'n^. 
ad. Troublefejmely, incefl'untlyj ud- 
feafonably, improperly. 

IMPORTUNITY, Im-por-fe'-nl-t^ 
f. Inceftant felicitation. - 

To IMPOSE, Im-poze. v.a. To laj 
on as a burthen or penalty; to en¬ 
join as a duty or law; to obtrude 
fallacioufly ; To impofe on, to pul 
a cheat on, to deceive. 

IMPOSE, im-pu'ze. f. Command, in¬ 
junction. 

IMPOSE ABLE, Im-p&'-zabl. a. T« 
be laid as obligatory on any body. 

IMPOSER, im-po'-z 6 r. f. One who 
enjoins. 

IMPOSITION, fm-p 6 -zifti'-un. f. 
The aft of laying any thing on an¬ 
other ; injunction of any thing as t 
law or duty; conftraint, oppreflionj 
cheat, fallacy, impofture. 

IMPOSSIBLE, lin-p 6 s'-slbl. a. JSTot 
to be done, impracticable. 

IMPOSS1BIL1IY, Im-pAs'-s^-bil". 
It-y f. Imprafticability; that which 
cannot be done. 

IMPOST, fm'-poft. f. A'tax, a toll, 
cuftom paid. 

To 1MPOSTHUMATE, Im-p 6 s'-t&, 
mfue. v. n. To form an abfeefs, ta 
gather, to form a cyft or bag con« 
taining matter.. 

To 1M POSTHUM ATE, Im-pos'-tu- 
mate. v.a. To afHift with an im- 
pofthume. 

IMPOSTHUMATION, im-pif-tft. 

ma'-ftiun. f. The aft of forming an 
impoftbume, the ftate in which an 
impoftnume is formed. 

IMPOSTHUME, im-p&'-tftm. f. A 
colleftion of purulent matter in a 
bag or cyft. 

IMPOSTOR, Im-pos'-t&r. f. One 
who cheats by a fictitious character. 

IMPOSTURE, im-p 6 s'-tlhur. f. 
Cheat. • 

IMPOTENCE, Im'-t)5-tins. 7 f 

IMPOTENCY, Im'-pc t£n-f£. f *’ 
Want of power, inability, imbeci¬ 
lity ; ungovernablcnefs of paflioni 
incapacity of propagation. . 

IMPOTENT, im'-p 6 -tent. a. .Weak, 
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feeble, wanting force, wanting 
ponder; disabled by nature or dif- 
eafe; without power of reftraint j 

f ■ without power of propagation. 

IMPOTENTLY, Im-pu-tent-ly. ad. 
Without power. 

To IMPOUND, Im-pou'nd. v.a. To 

; inclofe as in a pound, to tout in, to 
confine; to fhut up in a pinfold. 

«To IMPOWER. See Empower. 

IMPRACTICABLE, fm-prik'-t^- 
kibl. a. Not to be performed, un- 
feafible, impoffible; untraftable, 
unmanageable. 

IMPRACTICABLE NESS, im-pr&k'- 
tf-kabl-nls. f. Impoffibility. 

To IMPRECATE, im'-prS-kke. v.a. 
To call for evil upon himfelf or o- 
thers. 

IMPRECATION, im-prc-kl'-fliun. 
f. Curfe, prayer by which any evil 
is wifhed. 

IMPRECATORY, im-prek'-kS- 
tur-f. a. Containing wifhcs of evil. 

To IMPREGN, im-prim'. v. a. To 
fill with young, to fill with any mat¬ 
ter or quality. 

IMPREGNABLE, im-pr£g'-nabl. a. 
Not to beftormed, not to be taken; 
unfliaken, unmoved, unaffefted. 

IMPREGNABLY, Im-pieg'-nibl-y. 

, ad. In fuch a manner as to defy force 
or hoftility. 

To IMPREGNATE, Im-pr6g'-nate. 
v. a. To fill with young, to make 
prolifick; to fill, to faturate. 

IMPREGNATION, Im-prcg-na'- 
ihun. f. The aft of making proli¬ 
fick; fecundation; that with which 
any thing is impregnated ; fatu ra¬ 
tion. 

.IMPREJUDICATE, Im-prS-dzhb'- 
df-k&t. a. Unprejudiced, not pre- 
pofleffed, impartial. 

IMPREPAR ATION, im-prep^-ri'- 
fhun. f. Unpreparednefs, want of 
preparation. 

To IMPRESS, Im-pres'. v. a. To 
print by preffure, to ftamp; to fix 
deep; to force into ferviCe. 

IMPRESS, im'-pr^s. f. Mark made 

by,preffure; mark of diftinftion, 

Ramp; device, motto; aft of forcing 

any into fervice. 

* £ • 
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IMPRESSION, im-prMi'-fin. f. The" 
aft of preffing one body upon ano¬ 
ther; mark made by preffure, ftamp; 
image fixed in the mind ; operation, 
influence; edition, number printed 
at once, one courfe of printing; ef- 
feft of an attack. 

IMPRESSIBLE, im-pr^'-sfbl. a’. 
What may be impreffed. • * 

IMPRESSURE, Im-prefh'-ur. f. The 
mark made by preffure, the dint, 
the impreffion. 

To IMPRINT, lm-prlnt'. v. a. Tr. 
mark upon any fubftanre by nief- 
fure; to ftamp word? uj. jn paper by 
the ufe of types; to fix on the mind 
or memory. 

To IMPRISON, Im-prlz'n. v. a. To 
fhut up, to confine, to keep from li¬ 
berty. 

IMPRISONMENT, Im-priz'n-me-nt. 
f.. Confinement, ftate of being fhut 
in prifon. 

IMPROBABILITY, im-pr^b'-i-bil"- 
It-y. f. Unlikelihood, difficulty to 
be believed. 

IMPROBABLE,im-pr6b'-abl. a. Un¬ 
likely, incredible. 

IMPROBABLY, Im-prob'-ab-ty. ad. 
Without likelihood. 

ToIMPP ^/iSATE, jm'-pro-batc. v.a. 
Not to approve. 

IMPROBATION,Im-pro-ba'-fhun. f. 
Aft of difallowing. 

IMPROBITY, Im-piob'-ft-y*. f. Want 
of honefty, difhoneily, bafenefs. 

To IMPROLIF 1 CATE, im-pro-Hf- 
ff-kate. v. a. To impregnate, to 
fecundate. 

IMPROPER, Im-prop'-pur. a. Not 
well adapted, unqualified; unfit, not 
conducive to the right end ; not juft, 
not accurate. 

IMPROPERLY, Im-pr6p'-pur-lj’. ad. 
Not fitly, incongruoufly; not j”Jt! v - 
not accurately. 

To IMPROPRIATE, Im-pr&’-pry - 
4 te. v. a. To convert to private ufe, 
to feize to himfelf; to put the pof- 
fefliorjs of the church into the hands 
oflaicks. * 

IMPROPRIATION, Im-pr&-pr£- 4 '- 
fhunl f. An impropriation .is pro¬ 
perly fo called when, the church land 

* is 




is in the hands of a layman, and an 
appropriation is when it is in the 
hands of a bilhop, college, or reli¬ 
gious houfe. 

IMPROPRIATOR, im-pro-pr^-i'- 
c&r. fr A layman that lias the pof- 
feffion of the lands of the church. 

IMPROPRIETY, Im-prS-pri'-S-tf. f. 

'*■ Unfitncfs, unfuicablenel's, inaccu¬ 
racy, want of juftnefs. 

IMPROSPEROUS, im-pros'-pfir-us. 
a. Unhappy, unfortunate, not fuc- 
cefsful. 

liv?PR.OSj?EROUSLY, im-pr6s'-pfir- 
t'lf-l^. Unhappily, unfucceff- 

fully, with ill fortune. 

IMPROVABLE, Im-pr6'-vdbl. a. 
Capable of being advanced to a bet¬ 
ter Hate. 

IMPROVABLENESS, Im-pro'-vibl- 
nls. f. Capablenefs of being made 
better! 

IMPROVABLY, Jm-pro'-vih-ty. ad. 
In a manner that admits of melio¬ 


ration. 

To IMPROVE, Im-prcVv. v.a. To 
advance any thing rearer to perfec¬ 
tion, to raife from good to better. 

To IMPROVE, im-pro'v. v. n. To 

advance in p-oodnefs. 

IiLHffBiTtfV ! »nvp!p'v-mcnt. 
f. Melioration, advancement from 
good to better; aft of improving; 

- progrefs from good to better; in- 
ftruftion, edification; efteft of me¬ 
lioration. 

IMPROVER, Im-prcY-vur. f. One 
that makes himfelf or any thing elfe 
better; any thing that meliorates. 

IMPROVIDED, im-pro-vi'-did. a. 
Unforcfeen, unexpefted, unprovided 
againft. 

IMPROVIDENCE, Im-prov'-y-dins. 
f. Want of forethought, want of 
ovtion. 

‘ IMPROVIDENT, Im-pr&v'-£-d£nt. 
a. Wanting forccaft, wanting care 
to provide. 

IMPROVIDENTLY, Itn-pr&v'-£- 
dent-ly. ad. Without forethought, 
withofit care. 


IMPROV1SLON, Im-pro-vlzh'-un. f. 

Want of forethought.' » 4 

IMPRUDENCE, Im-prd'-dins. f. 


Want of prudence,indilcretioh, 
ligence, inattention tb interefh^T 

IMPRUDENT, im-pr&'-dint. $ 
Wanting prudence, injudicious, in 
difereet, negligent. 

IMPUDENCE, fm'-pfi-dins. ? r 

IMPUDENCY, im'-pfi-ddn-$. S 
ShamelefTnefs, immodefty. 

IMPUDENT, Im'-pu-d£nt. a. Sham/! 
lefs, wanting modefty. 

IMPUDENTLY, fm'-pu-d£nt-I£. ad 
Shamelefly, without modefty. 

To IMPUGN, fm-pu'n. v. a.’ To at- 
tack, to afifault. 

1MPUGNER, im-pfi'-nur. f. On* 
that attacks or invades. 

IMPUtSSANCg, Im-p&'-If-fins. C 
Impotence, inability, weaknefs, 
fceblenefs. 

IMPULSE, im'-puls. f. Communi¬ 
cated force, the effeft of one body 
afting upon another; influence a&- 
ing upon the mind, motion, idea. 

IMPULSION, Im-pul'-fhun. f. Th< 
agency of body in motion upot 
body; influence operating upon the 
mind. 


IMPULSIVE, Im-pul'-slv. a. Hav¬ 
ing the power of impulfe, moving, 
impellent. 

IMPUNITY, Im-pu'-n^-t^. f. Free- 
dom from puniihment, exemption 
from puniihment. 

IMPURE, Im-pu'r. a. Contrary tc 
fanftity, unhallowed, unholy; un- 
chafte; feculent, foul with extra¬ 


neous mixtures, drofly. 

IMPURELY, im-pu'r-Iy - . ad. Witli 
impurity. 

1MPURENESS, fm-pu'r-nls. 1 c 

IMPURITY, Im-pu'-ry’-t^'. f ” 
Want of fanftity, want of holi- 
nefs; aft of unchaftity; feculent ad¬ 


mixture. 


ToIMPURPLE, Im-pftr'pl. v.a. Tc 
make red, to colour as with purple. 
IMPUTABLE, Im-pu'-tabl. # a. 
Chargeable upon any one; accuf- 
able, chargeable with a fault. 
IMPUTABLENESS, fm-pfi'-tiol- 
nls. f. The quality of being im¬ 
putable. . • 

IMPUTATION, Im-p&-tS'-lhfin. f 
Attribution of any thing, generally 
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of ill; eenfure, reproach; hint, re- 
fie&ion. 

7MPUTATIVE,lm-p&'-t4-tfv.a. Ca¬ 
pable of being imputed, belonging 
.to imputation. 

To IMPUTE, Im-pu't. v.a. To charge 
upon, to attribute, generally ill; to 
reckon to one what does not pro¬ 
perly belong to him. 

IMPUTER, im-pu'-tur. f. He that 
imputes. 

-■IN, in', prep. Noting the place where 

- any thing is’ prefent; noting the 
Rate prefent at any time; noting the 

'• time; noting power; noting pro¬ 
portion; concerning; In that, be- 
caufe; In as much, fince, feeing 
that. 

IN, In. ad. Within fome place, not 
out; engaged to any affair; placed in 
fome Hate ; noting entrance; into 
anyplace; clofe connexion with. 

IN has commonly in competition a ne¬ 
gative or privative fenfe. In before 
r is changed into r, before 1 into 1, 
and into m before fome other con- 
fonants. 

INABILITY, in-a-bll'-y-t^. f. Im- 
puilfance, impotence, want of 
power- 

IN ABSTINENCE, In-4b'-/ty-nens. f. 
Intemperance, want of power to ab- 
ttain. 

INACCESSIBLE, i T n-4k-ses'-sIbl. a. 

• Not to be reached, not to be ap¬ 
proached. 

INACCURACY, In-ik'-ki-ra-fy. f. 
Want of exaftnefs. 

INACCURATE, In-ik'-kii-iet. a. 
Not exa£I, not accurate. 

INACTION, In-ak'-ftiitn. f. Ceffa- 
tion from labour, forbearance of la¬ 
bour. 

INACTIVE, In-ak'-tiv. a. Idle, in¬ 
dolent, fluggifb. 

^MMITIVELY, in-ak'-tlv-ty. ad. 

P Tdly, fluggifhly. 

INACTIVITY, In-ak-tIv'-y--tjL f. 
Idflenefs, reft, fluggilhnefs. 

^ADEQUATE, In-id'-S-kwat. a. 
fc Not equal to the purpofe, defec- 
jJEve. 

EQUATELY, In-ld'-S-kwii- 
m.*d. Pefedliyely, not completely. 
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INADVERTENCE, In-4d-v$r'-l * 
tins. I • 

INADVERTENCY, In-4d-ver'- ?1 * 
tin-fy. J 

Carelefthefs, negligence, inatten¬ 
tion ; adl or effeit of negligento. 

INADVERTENT, In-4d-vir'-tent. 
a. Negligent, carclefs. 

INADVERTENTLY, in- ad-ver' 
tent-1^. ad. Carelefsly, negli¬ 
gently. 

INALIENABLE, In-i’-]yen-4bl. a. 
That cannot be alienated. , 

INAL!MENTAL, In-4U*-m*nWI. 
a. Affording no nor.ul.ment. 

INAMISSABLE in-4-mis'-sIbl. a. 
Not to be loft. 

INANE, In-na'n. a. Empty, void. 

To IN ANIMATE, In-an'-y-m4te. v.a. 
To animate, to quicken. 

INANIMATE, In-an'-£-m4te. 7 

IN ANIMATED, In-in'-y-m4- £ a. 
tld. _ 3 

Void of life, without animation. 

INANITION, In-4-nI/h'-un. f. Emp- 
tinefs of body, want of fulnefs in 
the veflels of the animal. 

INANITY, In-4n'-ny-iy. f. Empti- 
nefs, void /pace. 

INAPPETENCY,In ap'-p£-ten-ty. f. 
Wanc;,r rtch.oA V»r‘appeike.* v 

INAPPLICABLE, In-4p'-ply-kabl. a. 
Not to be put to a peculiar ufe. 

INAPPLICATION, Jn-ap-pty-k?' 
ftutn. f. Indolence, negligence. 

IN ARABLE, In ar'-rabl. a. Not ca¬ 
pable of tillage. 

To IN ARCH, In-a'rt/h. v.a. Inarch, 
ing is a method of grafting, called 
grafting by approach. 

INARTICULATE, In-4r-tlk'-ku- 
let. a. Not uttered with diftinftne/s. 
like that of the fyllables of human 
fpeech. 

INARTICULATELY, in-4r-t?k'- 
ku lct-ly. ad. Not diftin&ly. 

INARTICULATENESS, In-ar-tlk' 
ku-lct-nls. f. Confufion of founds, 
want of diftin&nefs in pronouncing. 

INARTIFICIAL, In-ar-ty-FI/h'-al. a. 
Contrary to art. 

IN ARTIFICIALLY, In-4r-tf-«lh- 
41-$-? ad. Without art, in a manner 
contrary to the rules of art.. 

IN AT- 
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INATTENTION, in-Jt-t£n-Mu.' f. 

Difregard, negligence, negleft. 
INATTENTIVE, in-at-ten'-tiv. a. 

Carclefs, negligent, regardlefs. 
INAUDIBLE, In-a-dlbl. ». Not to 
be hegrd, void of found. 

To INAUGURATE, In-d'-gu-rlte. 
■ v. a. To confecrate, to >nveft with 
, a new office by foleoin rites. 
INAUGURATION, In-a-gu-rY- 
fhun. f. Inveititure by folemn 
rites. 


1NAURATION, xn-a-ra -ffiun. _ f. 
The aft of gilding or covering with 

INAUSPICIOUS, In-of-piffi'-fis. a. 

Ill-omened, unlucky, unfortunate. 
INBEING, In'-be'-Ing. f. Inherence; 
infeparablenefs. 

INBORN, in'-barn. a. Innate, im¬ 
planted by nature. 

INBREATHED, in-br^thd. a. In- 
fpired, infufed by infpiration. 
INBRED, In'-bied. a. Produced with¬ 
in ; hatched or generated within. 
To INCAGE, In-ka'dzh. v. a. To 
coop up, to ihut up, to coniine in a 
cage, or any narrow fpace. 

JN CAI -ESC ENCE, in-M-les'- 

KQY In-.ka- les'- 

fen- 

'I he Bate of growing warm, warmth, 
incipient heat. 

iNCAN f ATI ON, In-kan-ta'-fh&n. f. 
Enchantment. 
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INC A NTATORY, In-kan'-ta- tur-y. 
a. Dealing by enchantment, magi- 

To INCANTON, In-kan'-tim. v. a. 
To unite to a canton or feparate com- 
m unity. 

IN CAPABILITY, ln-ka-pa-bil'- 

h-f. 

INCAPABLENESS, In-kl'- 
p&bl-nls. 

Inability natural, difqualification 
legal. 

INCAPABLE, In-ka'-pabl. a. Want¬ 
ing power, wanting underttanding, 
unable to comprehend, learn, or un¬ 
derhand ; not able to receive any 
thing; unable, not eq*tal to any 
$uirig; difqualified by Jaw. , 



INCAPACIOUS, Jn-m-pS'-ffifis. * 
Narrow, of fmall content. 
INCAPAClOUSNESi/, ln-ki-pi*- 
ihuf-nls ; f. Narrownefs, want of 
containing fpace. 

To INCAP ACT TATE, In-ki-psis'-fjR 
tite. v. a. To difable, to'weaken'; 
to difqualify. 

INCAPACITY, lo-kA-pis'-It-^. f. 
Inability, want of natural power, 
want of power of body, want of com- 
prehenfivenels of mind. 

ToINCARCERATE,Ia-fca'r-ffe-rlUe. 
v. a. To imprifon, to confine. 

INCARCERATION, In-k&r-fS-rl'- 
fhun. f. Imprifonment, confine¬ 
ment. 

To 1NCARN, In-ka'rn. v. a. To 
cover with flefh. 

ToINCARN, In-ka’rn. v. n. To 
breed flefh. 

To INCARNADINE, In-kl'r-n*- 

dine. v. a. To dye red. This word 
I find only once. 

To INCARNATE, In-k&'r-nlte. v.au 
To cloath with fleih, to embody with 
flclh. 

INCARNATE,Jn-ka'r-n£t. partic. a. 
Cloathed with fleih, embodied in 
flefh. 

INCARNATION, In-k&r-n&'-fhfin. f. 
The aft of afluming body; the hate 
of breeding fleih. 

1NCARNATIVE, In-ka'r-na-tlv. f. 
A medicine that generates fleih. 

To INCASE, In-ka'fe. v. a. To co¬ 
ver, to inclofe, to in wrap. 

INCAUTIOUS, in-ka'-lhus. a. Un¬ 
wary, negligent, hcedlefs. 

INCAUTIOUSLY, In-kd'-fhfif-I^. 
ad. Unwarily, hcedlefsly, -negli¬ 
gently. 

INCENDIARY, In-ftn'-dzhir-J-. f. 
One who fets houl'es or towns on. 
fire in malice or for robbery; one 
who inflames faftions, or promotes, 
quarrels. 

INCENSE, In'-fens. f. Perfumes ex¬ 
haled by fire in honour of f&me god 
or goddefs. 

To INCENSE, In-fdns'. v. a. To en¬ 
kindle to rage, to inflame with an¬ 
ger, to enrage, to provoke, to ex- 
afperate. 

IN- 
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INCENSEMENT, lo-fins'-mjnt. f. 
Rage* heat, fury. 

1NCBNSION, fn-f4nMh4n. f. The 
aft of kindling, the (late of being 
on fire. 

INCENSOR, In-fen'-fur. f. A kin- 
dler of anger, an inflamer of paf- 
fions. 

-INCENSORY, In'-ten-ftr-.^. f. The 
veflel in which incenfe is burnt and 
offered. 

INCENTIVE, In-fent'-Iv. f. That 
- ' which kindles, that which provokes, 
that which encourages, incitement, 
motive, encouragement, fpur. 
-INCENTIVE, in-fent'-Iv. a. Incit¬ 
ing, encouraging. 

INCEPTION, in-lep'-fhun. f. Begin- 
♦ning. 

INCEPTIVE, In-fip'-tlv. a. Noting 
a beginning. 

INCEPTOR, In-fep’-tftr. f. A be¬ 
ginner, one who is in his rudiments. 
INCER ATION,In-fS-ra'-fhun. f. The 
aft of covering with wax. 
INCERTITUDE, In-ftr'-t^-tud. f. 

Uncertainty, doubtfulnefs. 
INCESSANT, in-fes'-filnt. a. Un- 
ceafing, unintermitted, continual, 
uninterrupted. 

INCESSANTLY, In-les'-fXnt-ty. ad. 

Without intermiffion, continually. 
INCEST, in'-feft. f. Unnatural and 
criminal conjunftion of perfons 
within degrees prohibited. 
NCESTUOUS, in-f&-ta-4s. a. 
Guilty of inceft, guilty of unnatural 
cohabitation. 

N CESTUOUSLY, In~fes'-t4-uf-ty. 

ad. With unnatural lose. 

NCH, intlh'. f. The twelfth part of 
a foot; a proverbial name for a fmall 
quantity; a nice point cf time. 
k> INCH, intlh'. v. a. To drive by 
inches ; to deal by inches, to give 
fparingly. 

'JCHED, Intfht'. a. Containing 
inches in length or breadth. 
iCH&IBAL, intlh'-xnel. f. A piece 
an inch long. 

s> INCHOATE, In'~k64te. v.a. To 
begin^o commence. 

rCHCjMtiN,In-k& I'-fhftn. f. In- 

sept&^pM&tnnin&r. 
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IKCHOATIVE, fn-k6'4-tlv. a.Jffi 

- ceptive, noting Inchoation or be¬ 
ginning. 

ToINCIDE, in-sl'de. v. a. Medi¬ 
cines Lacide which con lift of point¬ 
ed and lharp particles, .by which 
the particles of other bodies are di¬ 
vided. 

INCIDENCE, in'-ft-dens. . 1 f.The; 

1NCIDENCY, in'-fy-den-fy. f direc¬ 
tion with which one body ftrikes 
upon another, and the angle made 
by that line, and the plane itruck 
upon, is called the angle of Iijj*,?- 
dence; accident, hap. •-?«*,£] ty. 

INCIDENT, In'-fy-dent. a. Cafual, 
fortuitous, occalional, happening 
accidentally, falling in befide the 
main defign; happening, apt to 
happen. 

INCIDENT, in'-fy-dSnt. f. Some¬ 
thing happening bciide the main 
defign, cafualty, an event. 

INCIDENTAL, In-ty-dcn'-til. a. 
Incident, cafual, happening by 
chance. 

INCIDENTALLY, In-fy-den'-til-}. 
ad. Befide the main defign, occa- 
fionally. 

INCIDENTLY, iu'-ft-dent-K'. ad. 
Occaiioiyt";> ,h.y *^e 

way. * 

To INCINERATE, In-sIn'-n4r-Ute. 
v. a. To burn to alhes. 

INC INER ATI ON, in - sin- n £r- ra'' 

li.un. f. The aft of burning any 
thing to alhes. 

INCIRCUMSFECTION, In'-fer- 

k4m-fp£k"-lhun. f. Want of cau¬ 
tion, want of heed. 

INCISEID, In-sl'zd. a. Cut, made 
by cutting. 

INCISION, In-slz'-zhfm. f. A cut, 
a wound made with a lharp inftru- 
ment; divifion of vifcofities by qtc- 
dicines. ' 

INCISIVE, in-sl'-siv. a. Having the 
quality of cutting or dividing. 

INCISOR, in-fl'-fur. f. Cutter, tooth 
• in the forepart of the mouth. 

INCISORY, In-sl'-fiir-^ - . a. Having 
the quality of cutting. 

INCISURE, fn-siz'-zhur. f. 4 put, 
an aperture. 

IN '.. 
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IiSCITATION, In-f^-tS-fliin. f. In¬ 
citement, incentive, motive, im- J 
pulfe. ! 

To INCITE, In-si'te. v. a. To ftir ! 
up, to pufh forward in a purpofe, to I 
atiimare, to fpur, to urge on. 

INCITEMENT, in-s!'te-m^nt. f. 
Motive, incentive, impulfe, inciting 

• powers 

INC1V1L, In-slv'-vjl. a. Unpolifh- 
ed. 

INCIVILITY, In-fy-vIl'-Iy-ty. f. 
Want of courtefy, rudenefs; aft of 
r^denefs. 

INCLErttt'AA^Y, in-kl£m'-men-f£. f. 
Unmcrcifulnefs, cruelty, feverity, 
harfhnefs, roughnefs. 

INCLEMENT, in-klem'-m£nt. a. 
Unmerciful, unpitytng, void of ten- 
dernefs, harfh. 

INCLINABLE, in-kli'-nabl. a. Hav- 
ving a propenfion of will, favour¬ 
ably difpoied, willing; having a 
tendency. 

INCLINATION, In-kly-na'-Mn. f. 
Tendency towards any point; na¬ 
tural aptnefs; propenfion of mind, 
favourable difpofition ; love, affec¬ 
tion; the tendency of the magnet- 
ical needle to the Eaft or Well. 
CIj?N A'r'C;K -Kfr-*,a- tir-*. a. 

Having a quali ty of inclining to one 
or other. 

■ TNCLIN ATORILY, in-kli'-ni-tir- 

r> -ly. ad. Obliquely, with inclina¬ 
tion to one fide or the other. 

To INCLINE, In-kli'ne. v. n, To 
bend, to lean, to tend towards any 
part; to be favourably difpofed to, 
to feel defire beginning. 

To INCLINE, in-kli'ne. v.a. To 
give a tendency or diredlion to any 
place or ftate; to turn the defire to¬ 
wards any thing; to bend, to incur- 
.. pate. 

TolNCLTP, in-klip', v. a. Tografp, 
to inclofe, to furround. 

To INCLOISTER, in-kloi'f-tfir. v.a, 
'Jo Ihut up in a cloifter. 

To INCLOUD, In-klou'd. v.a. To 
darken, to obfeure. 

To INCLUDE, In-klu'd. v.a. Toin- 
clofe, to ihut; to comprile, to com - 

■ vtfhend. 


INCLUSIVE, In-klfi'-slv. a. lotto* 
ling, encircling; coniprebended^in 
the fum or number. 

INCLUSIVELY, In-klh'-siy-ty. a£ 
The thing mentioned reckoned into 
the account. • A. 

INCOAGULABLE, In-kS-ig'-gfi- 
lAbl. a. Incapable of concretion. ... 

INCOEXISTENCE, In'-koeg-zls'- 
tens. f. The quality of not exifting 
together. 

I^LCOG, In-k6g'. ad. Unknown,,!* 

- private. 

INCOGITANCY, In-koteh'-^-ti*- 
fy. f. rWant of thought. 

INCOGITATIVE, In-kodzh'-^-ti- 
tiv. a. Wanting the power of 
thought. 

INCOGNITO, In-k6g'-n£-t&. ad. I* 
a ftate of concealment. „ 

INCOHERENCE, In-k6-hS'-1 
rens. 

INCOHERENCY, in-k&-h£'- f tm 
ren-f>. J 

Want of connection, incongruity, 
inconfequence, want of dependants 
of one part upon another; want of 
cohefion, loofenefs .of material parts. 

INCOHERENT, In-k6-h£'-r6nt. a. 
Jnconfequential, inconfiftent; with¬ 
out cohefion, loofe. 

INCOHERENTLY, in-k6-hS'-rent- 
ly. ad. Inconfiitentiy, inconfe- 
quentially. 

INCOLUMITY, In-kol-lu'-mlt-^. L 
Safety, fecurity. 

INCOMBUSTIBILITY, In-kfim- 
bus'-ty-bil''-it-y. f. The quality of 
refilling fire. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, ink6m-bfia'- 
tlbl. a. Not to be confumed by fire. 

INCOMBUST1BLENESS, In-k6m- 
bui'-tibl-nis. f. The quality of not 
being wafted by fire. 

INCOME, in'-kum. f. Revenue, pro¬ 
duce of any thing. 

INCOMMENSURABILITY, Jn- 
kom'-men-fvi-ri-bir it-y. fT The 
ftate of one thing with refpeft to an- 

• other, when they cannot be com¬ 
pared by any common meafure. 

INCOMMENSURABLE, 4n-k£ra- 
mCn'-lu-rabl. a. Not to be reduced 
to any meafure.common to both. 
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INCOMMENSURATE, In-kim- 
jn£n'-ffi-r£tA a. Not admitting one 
. common meafure. 

To INCOMMODATE, In- 
kom'-m 6-diice. 

To INCOMlnODE, in-kom- v * a ‘ 
m&'de. 

. To be inconvenient to, to hinder or 
embarrafs without very great in¬ 
jury. 

INCOMMODIOUS, !n-k6m-m5'. 
dyfis. a. Inconvenient, vexatious 
without great mifchief. 
INCOMMODIOUSLY, In-k6m- 
( mo'-dyfifrl^. ad. Inconveniently, 
not at eafe. 

INCOMMODIOUSNESS, In-kom- 
mo'-dyuf-nis. f. Inconvenience. 
INCOMMODITY, In-k6m-mod'- 
it-f. f. Inconvenience, trouble. 
INCOMMUNICABILITY, In-k6m- 
mu'-ny-ka.-bil"-ic-y. f. The quality 
of not being impartible. 
INCOMMUNICABLE, _ in-kom- 
■ mu'-njr-kabl. a. Not impartible, 
not to be made the common right, 
property, or ouality of more than 
one; not to be expreiled, not to be 
told. 

INCOMMUNICABLY, In-kAm- 

• mu'-n^-kab-ty. ad. In a. manner 
not to be imparted or communica¬ 
ted. 

INCOMMUNICATING, In-kim- 
mu'-n^-kl-tlng. a. Having no in- 
tercourfe with each other. 
INCOMPACT, ln-kom-pak't. 1 
IN COMPACTED, in-kom- £ a. 

p&k'-tld. y 

Not joined, not cohering. 
INCOMPARABLE, fn-kom'-pl-rabl. 
a. Excellent above compare, excel¬ 
lent beyond all competition. 
INCOMPARABLY, In-kum'-pa-r&b- 
ly. ad. Beyond companion, with¬ 
out competition; excellently to the 
Irigheft degree. 

INCOMPASSION ATE, in-k6m- 
p5s'-lh6-net. a. Void of pity. 
INCOMPATIBILITY, in- kim-pit'- 
^-bii'-kr^* f. Inconfilicncy of one 
thingMviu.; another*. 
SNCOpP^IBLE, In-kom-pat'-ibl. 

Went wjth fomething eife. 


fuch as cannot fnbfift or cannbt^J? 
poflefled together with fomething 
eife. 

INCOMPATIBLY, in-k&m-p&t'-Ib- 
ly. ad. Incontinently, 

INCOMPETENCY, In-kont’-pd-ffen- 
ff. f. Inability, want of adequate 
ability or qualification. 

INCOMPETENT, ln-k6mCpS-t£nt. • 
a Not fuitable, not adequate, not 
proportionate. 

INCOMPETENTLY, In-k6m'- P S- 
tent-ty. ad. Unl'uitablv, unduly. 

INCOMPLETE,In-kdm-plJ't^a- Not 
perfect, not finilhed. r 

INCOMPLETEN ESS,ln-k6m-plc't- 
nL. f. Imperfection, unfin ilhed 
ftate. 


INCOMPLIANCE, In-kim-pli'-ins. 
f. Untraftablcnefs, iropra&icable- 
nefs, contradictious temper; refufal 
of compliance. 

1NCOMPOSED, In-kom-po'zd. a. 
Diflnrbed, difeompofed, difordered. 

INCOMPOSSIB1L1TY, In-k6m'- 
P 6f-fy-bil"-It-y. f. Quality of be¬ 
ing not polfible but by the negation 
or deftruction of fomething. 

INCOMPOSSIBLE, In-kim-p6s'- 
slbl. a. Not polfible together. 

INCOMP^tlA^CInil'Lxf Y; 4 - - L>- 
kom'-pre-hen-fy-biT'-lt-^. f. Un- 
conceivablenefs, fuperiority to hu¬ 
man underftanding. 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE, In-kim- 
pre-hen'-sibl. a. Not to be con¬ 
ceived, not to be fully underitood. 

INCOMPREHENSIBLENESS, In- 
kom-pre-hen'-sibl-nis. f. Uncon- 
ceivablenefs. 


INCOMPREHENSIBLY, in-kom- 
pi£-h6n'-slb-ly r . ad. In a manner 
not to be conceived. 

INCOMPRESSIBLE, fn-kim-prds'- 
slbl. a. Not capable of being Ci ™? 
prefled into lefs fpace. 

INCOMPRESSIBILITY, In-k6m- 
pres'-s^-bil"-ic-^. f. Incapacity to 
be fqueezed into lefs room. 

INCONCURRING, Ia-k6n-kur'- 


rlng. a. Not agreeing. 
INCONCEALABLE, In-fein-ft'l- 
abl. a." Not to be hid,not to kept 
fecret. ,, 
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INCONCEIVABLE,in-k6n-fi!'?-abI. 
* a. Incomprehensible, not to be con¬ 
ceived by the mind. 

INCONCEIVABLY, In-k£n-£V-ib- 
ly. ad. In a manner beyond com- 
mrehcnfion, 

IN CONCE PTIBLE.In -k&n - ftp'- tibl. 
a. Not to be conceited, incompre- 
henfible. i 

INCONCLUDENT, fn-k6n-klu'- 
d£nt. a. Inferring no confequence. 

INCONCLUSIVE, in-k6n-kli'-s!v. 
a. Not enforcing any determina¬ 
tion of the mind, not exhibiting co- 
geni evidence. 

INCONCLUSIVELY, fn-kin-klfi'- 
slv-ty. ad. Without any fuch evi¬ 
dence as determines the underftand- 
ing. 

INCONCLUSIVENESS, In-k6n- 
klu'-siv-nls. f. Want of rational 


cogency. 

INCONCOCT, in-kon-kokt'. •) 

INCONCOCTED,in-kon-kok'- la. 
tld. _ 3 

Unripened, immature. 

INCONCOCTION, In-kin-k6k'- 
Ihun. f. The Hate of being indi- 
gefted. 

INCONDITE, In-k6n-d!'te. a. Irre¬ 
gular, rude, unDo'^.ed. 

IN CONDITION AL, In-kon-dlSh'- 
un-ul. a. Without exception, with¬ 
out limitation. 

1NCOND1TIONATE, Jn-kon-dfth'- 
un-ct. a. Not limited, not reftrain- 
ed by any conditions. 

INCONFORMiTY, In-k6n-fil'r- 
mlt-y. f. Incompliance with the 
practice of others. 

INCONGRUENCE, In-kon'-gro- 
ens. f. Unfuitablenefs, want of ad¬ 


aptation. 

INCONGRUITY, In-k6n-gro'-it-y. 
f. Unfuitablenefs of one thing to 
' another ; inconfiftency, abfurdity. 
Impropriety; difagreement of parts, 
want of fymmetry. 

INCONGRUOUS, In-k6n'-gr6-is. a. 
Unfuitable, not fitting; inconfiflent. 


abford. 

INCONGRUOUSLY, In-k6n'-gr6- 
fif-1^. ad. Improperly, unfitly. 
INpONNEXEDLY, in-k6a-nSk'- 
• Vot, I, 


ad. Without any connexion 
or dependance. / 

INCONSCIONABLE, In-kSn'-lhun- 
fibl. a. Void of the fenfe of gd3d 
and evil, unreafonable. 

INCONSEQUENCE,,* In-kon'-fi- 
kwdns. f. Inconclufivenefs, want of 
juft inference. 

INCONSEQUENT, fn-k6n'-fa- 
kwent. a Without juft conclufion, 
without regular inference. 

INCONSIDERABLE, In-k6n-sld'- 
er-abl. a. Unworthy of notice, un¬ 
important. 

INCONSIDERABLENESS,In-k6a- 
sld'-d£r-ibl-nfs. f. Small import¬ 


ance. 

INCONSIDERATE, In-k<V-sId- 
der-£t. a. Carelefs, thoughtlefi, 
negligent, inattentive, inadvertent} 
wanting due regard. 

INCONSIDERATELY, la-kda* 
sld'-ddr-et-ty. ad. Negligently, 
thoughtlefsly. 

IN CONSIDER. ATENESS, lo-kdn- 
sld'-der-et-nls. f. Careleffnefs, 
thoughtleffhefs, negligence. 

IN CONSIDERATION, In-k&n-sld- 
der-S'-lhun. f. Want of thought, 
inattention, inadvertence. 

INCONSISTING, In-k6n-sL'-tIng. 
a. Not confillent, incompatible 
with. 

INCONSISTENCE, la-kia- 

sls'-tdns. 

INCONSISTENCY, In-k6n- 
sis'-tdn-ty. 

Such opposition as that one propo- 
fition infers the negation of the 
other; fuch contrariety that both 
cannot be together; abfurdity in ar¬ 
gument or narration, argument or 
narrative where one part deftroys the 
other; incongruity ; unlteadinefs, 
changeablenefs. 

INCONSISTENT, In-kd>a-sls'-tdnt:. 
a. Incompatible, not fuitable, in¬ 
congruous ; contrary, abfurd. 

INCONSISTENTLY, In-k6n-sis'- 



tent-ty. ad. Abfurdly, incongru- 
ouily, with felf-contradiftion. 

INCONSOLABLE, in-kdn-f&'-IAbL. 
a. Not to be comforted, .Sorrowful 
beyond fufceptibility of comfort. ; 
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INCONSONANCY, In-k6n'-f&-nln- 
fy. f. .Difagricement with itfelf. 

INCONSPICUOUS,_ In-kon-fpik'-fi- 
Sis. a. Indifcernible, not perceptible 
by the fight. 

INCONSTANCY, In-k&n'-ftdn -ff. f. 
Unfleadinefs, want of Heady adhe¬ 
rence, mutability. 

INCONSTANT, In-kon'-Mnt. a. 
Not firm in refolutioi), not Heady in 
. affeCtion; changeable, mutable, va¬ 
riable. 

INCONSUMABLE, In-kon-ffi'- 
m&bl. a. Not to be waited. 

INCONSUMPTIBLE, In-k6n-fitmp’- 
tibi. a. - Not to be ipent, not to be 
brought to an end. 

INCONTESTABLE, In-k&n-tis'- 
tabl. a. Not to be difputed, not 
admitting debate, uncontrovert¬ 
ible. 

INCONTESTABLY, fn-kon-t4s'- 
tab-1^. ad. Indilpatably, incontro- 
vertibly. 

INCONTIGUOUS, ln-k«Sn-tIg'-gu- 
us. a. Not touching each other, not 
joined together. 

INCONTINENCE, In-k6n'-ty- 
n£ns. 

INCONTINENCY, fn.kon'-tf- 

* 

Inability to rellrain the appetites, 
unchafiity. 

IN CONTINENT,In-kSn'-tf-nint. a. 
UnchaHe, indulging unlawful plea- 
fore j Ihunning delay, immediate. 
An obfolete fenfe. 

INCONTINENTLY, In-k6n'-tf- 
nent-ly. ad. Unchaltely, without 
reffraint of the appetites; immedi¬ 
ately, at once. An obfolete fenfe. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE, in-k&n- 
• tr6-v4r'-tlbl. a. Indifputable, not 
to be difputed. 

INCONTROVERTIBLY, In-kdn- 
tr6-v£r'-tlb-ly. ad. To a degree 
beyond controverfy or difpute. 

INCONVENIENCE, In-kon- 
1 v&'-nyCns. 

INCONVENIENCY, in-kon- 
ve'-nyin-fy. 

-JUnfiteefs, inexpedience; difad 





ny£nt. a. Incommodious, difadvan/ 
tageous; unfit, inexpedient. 

INCONVENIENTLY, In-k6n-ve'- 
nyCnt-Jy'. ad. Unfitly, incommo- 
dioufiy; unleafonabiy. 

INCONVERSABLE, in-kon-vi-'- 
fibl. a. Incommunicative, unfocial. 

INCONVERTIBLE, In-k6n-vcr'- 
tibl. a. Not tranfmutable. . 

INCONVINCIBLE, in-k6n-vin'- 
sfbl. a. Not to be convinced. 

INCONVINCIBLY, In-k6n-vln'- 
slb-ty. ad. Without admitting con¬ 
viction . 

INCORPORAL, fn-k&'r-po-rll. a. 
Immaterial, diflinCt from matter, 
diHinCt from body. 

INCORPORALITY, In-kar-pS-rll'- 
It-^. f. Immaterialnefs. 

INCORPORALLY, in-k4'r-p6-ral-£. 
ad. Without matter. 

To INCORPORATE, in-ki'r-p&- 
rite. v. a. To mingle different in¬ 
gredients fo as they fhall make one 
mafs; to conjoin infeparably; to 
form into a corporation or body po¬ 
litick ; to unite, to affociate; to em* 
body. 

To INCORPORATE, In-ka'r-po- 
rite. v. n. To unite into one mafs. 

INCORPORATyi-r-in-ka'r-po-ret. a. 
Immaterial, unbodied. 

INCORPORATION, In-kar-pS-ra'- 
Ihun. f. Union of divers ingredi- . 
ents in one mafs; formation of a 
body politick; adoption, union, af¬ 
filiation. 

INCORPOREAL, In-k6r-p6'-ryal. a. 
Immaterial, unbodied. 

INCORPOREALLY, In-k6r-p5'- 
ryil-^. ad. Immaterially. 

INCORPOREITY, in-kdr-pd-re'- 
it-y. f. Immateriality. 

To INCORPS, In-kd'rps. v. a. To 
incorporate. 

INCORRECT, In-kor-rekt'. a. Not 
nicely finilhed, not exaCt. 

INCORRECTLY, ln-k6r-r£kt'-l£. 
ad. Inaccurately, not exaCtly. 

INCORRECTNESS, in-k&r-rCkt'- 
nis. f. Inaccuracy, want of exattnefs. 

INCORRIGIBLE, in-k6r'-rldzh-ibl. 
a. Baff beyond correction, deprived 
beyond amendment by any m£aps. 

INC OR* 
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INCORRIGIBLENESS, in-k&f- 
rldzh-lbl-nls. f. Hopelefs depravi¬ 
ty, badnefs beyond all means of 
amendment. 

INCORRIGIBLY, In-kAr'-rldzh-Ib- 
ty. id. To a degree of depravity 
beyond all means of amendment. 

INCORRUPT, in-kdr-r&pt'. > 

INCORRUPTED, In-k6r-rfip'_ £ a. 
tld. s 

Free from foulnefs or depravation; 
pure of manners, honell, good. 

INCORRUPTIBILITY, In-k6r-r6p'- 
ty-bll"-it-y. f. lnfufceptibility of 
corruption, incapacity of decay. 

INCORRUPTIBLE, ln-k6r-riip'-tlbl. 
a. Not capable of corruption, not 
admitting decay. 

JNCORRUPTION,fn-k&r-rip'-fli&n. 
f. Incapacity of corruption. 

1NCORRUPTNESS, In-k&r-rfipt'- 
nls. f. Purity of manners, honefly, 
integrity; freedom from decay or 
degeneration. 

To IN CRASS ATE, In-krAs'-fAte. 
v. a. To thicken, the contrary to 
attenuate 

INCRASSATION, In-krAf-fA'-ihiin. 
f. The aft of thickening; the Rate 
of growing thick. 

INCRASSAT1VE, In-krAs'-sa-tiv. 
f. Having the quality of thickening. 

To INCREASE, In-krA's. v. n. To 
grow more or greater. 

To INCREASE, In-kM's. v. a. To 
make more or greater. 

INCREASE, in-kr^’s. f. Augmenta¬ 
tion, the Rate of growing more or 
greater; increment, that which is 
added to the original Rock; pro¬ 
duce; generation; progeny; the 
Rate of waxing greater. 

INCREASER, In-krS'-fur. f. He who 

TNCREATED, In-krS-A'-tld. a. Not | 
created. 

INCREDIBILITY, In •krAd-d^-bfl'- 
jt-y. f. The quality of furpaffing 
belief. 

INCREDIBLE, In-kr£d'-Ibl. a- Sur- 
pafling belief, not to be credited. 

INCREDIBLENESS, In-kiitd'-ibl- 
nis. f. Quality of being no^ cre¬ 
dible. 
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INCREDIBLY, Jn-krid'-Ib-ty. ad. 
In a manner not to i>e believed. 

INCREDULITY, In-krfe-d&'-llt-f f, 
Quality of not believing, hardnefs 
of belief. 

INCREDULOUS, In-krSdV&.lis. a. 
Hard of belief, refufing credit. 

INCREDULOUSNESS, ln-kr£dU- 
luf-nis. f. Hardnefs of belief, in¬ 
credulity. . 

INCREMENT, in'-krfe-ment. f. A ft 
of growing greater; increafe, caufc 
of growing more; produce. 

To INCREPATE, In'-ktS-pIte. v.i. 
To chide, to reprehend. 

INCREPATION, In-krS-pi'-Mn. f. 
Rcprehenfion, chiding. 

To INCRUST, In-kridV. ■) 

To IN CRUST ATE, In-lcrhs'- £ v. *. 
tate. J 

To cover with an additional coat. 

INCRUSTATION, In-krif-tA'-flifid, 
f. An adherent covering; fomething 
fuperinduced. 

To INCUBATE, In'-ku-bkte. v. n. 
To fit upon eggs. 

INCUBATION, in-ku-ba'-lhun. f. 
The aft of fitting upon eggs to hatch, 
them. 

INCUBUS, In'-ku-bfis. f. Thenigbt, 
mare. 1 

To INCULCATE, In-kiP-kAte. v.a. 
To imprefs by frequent admoni¬ 
tions. 

INCULCATION,in-kfil-ka'-£hfin. f. 
The aft of imprefiing by frequent 
admonition. 

INCULT, In-kult'. a. Uncultivated,' 
untilled. 

INCULPABLE, In-kul'-pAbl. a. Un4 
blameable. 

INCULPABLY, In-kil'-pAb-ty. ad, 
Unblameably. 

INCUMBENCY, In-kW-ten-ty. f. 
The aft of lying upon another; the 
Rate of keeping a benefice. 

INCUMBENT, in-k<W-b£nt. a< 
ReRing upon, lying upon; impofed 
as a duty. 

INCUMBENT, in-kdm'-fccnt- f. H<* 
who is in prefen t pofieflion of a be¬ 
nefice. • 

To INCUMBER, In-kum'-bfcr. v.a. 
To embarrafs. . 
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To INCUR, jn-kAr\ v.a. Tp become 
liable to a* punifliment or repre- 
henfion | to becur, to prefs on the 
fenfes. 

INCURABILITY, In-kfi-rS-bil'-It-f. 
f. Impoflibility of cure. 

INCURABLE, In-kMbl. a. Not 
admitting remedy, not to be re¬ 
moved by medicine, irremediable, 
hopelefs. 

INCURABLENESS, in-kfi'-rlbl- 
nls. f. State of not admitting any 
cure. 

INCURABLY, In-kfi'-ribrN. ad. 
Without remedy. 

INCURIQUS, in-k&'-ryfis. a. Neg¬ 
ligent, inattentive, without curio- 
lity. 

INCURSION, In-kfir'-ihun. f. At¬ 
tack, mifchievous occurrence; in- 
vafion. inroad, ravage., 

INCURVATION, in-kur-va'-(h6n. 

,' f. The a6t of bending or making 
crooked; flexion of the body ip to¬ 
ken of reverence. 

’ To INCURVATE, In-kur'-vite. v.a. 
To bend, to crook. 

INCUR VITY, in-knr'-vlt-^. f. 
Crookednefs, the ftate of bending 
inward. 

ToiNDAGATE, In'-dl-gite. v.a. 
To fearch, to examine. 

INDAGATION, In-di-gl'-lhin. f. 
Search, enquiry, examination. 

JNJ3AGATOR, In'-di-ga-t&r. f. A 
fearcher, an enquirer, an exami¬ 
ner. 

To INDART, In-di'rt. v.a. To dart 
in, to flrike in. 

To INDEBT, In-dit'. v.a. To put 
into debt; to oblige, to put under 
obligation. 

INDEBTED, In-d5t'-tfd. part. a. 
Obliged by fomething received, 

: oouha to reftitution, having incur¬ 
red a debt. 

INDECENCY, In-de'-f6n-ty. f. Any 
thing unbecoming, any thing con¬ 
trary ro good manners. 

INDECENT, in-d6'-ftnt. a. Unbe¬ 
seeming, unfit for the eyes or fears. 

INDECENTLY, lo-dS'-i^nt-l*. ad. 
Without deoepcy, in a manner con¬ 
trary tObdecency 
4 . 
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INDECIDUOUS, In-dS-sId'-fi-Ss." *; 
Not falling, not fhed. 

INDECLINABLE, In-d4-kli'-nlbl. a. 
Not varied by terminations. 

INDECOROUS, in-dS-ko'-rfis.^ a. 
Indecent, unbecoming. 

INDECORUM, In-dS-k&'-r&m. f.. 
Indecency, fomething unbecoming. 

INDEED, In-d^'d. ad. In reality, in ‘ 
truth; above the common rate; this 
is to be granted that; it is uied to 
note a full conceffion. 

INDEFATIGABLE, In-dg-fit'-tf- 
gibl. a. Unwearied, not tired, not 
exhaufled by labour. 

INDEFAT1GABLY, In-d«-flt'-tf- 
gab-ty. ad. Without wearinefs. 

INDEFECTIRILITY, in-dd-ftb'-t^- 

bil"-it-^. f. The quality of fuffer- 
ing no decay, of being fubjeft to no 
defedl. 

INDEFECTIBLE, In-dS-fek'-tlbi. a. 
Unfailing, not liable to defefl or 
decay. 

INDEFENSIBLE, In-d£.£n'-slbl. a. 
What cannot be defended or main- 
tained. 

INDEFESIBLE, In-dS-fS'-zibl. a. 
No: to be cut off, not to be vacated, 
irrevocable. 

INDEFINITE, In-def'-ffn-It. a. Not 
determined, not limited, not fettled; 
large beyond the comprehenfion of 
man, though not abfolutely without * 
limits. 

INDEFINITELY, In-dSf'-ffn-It-K', 
ad. Without any fettled or deter¬ 
minate limitation ; to a degree in¬ 
definite. 

INDEF1NITUDE, In-dS-ffn'-^-t&d. 
f. Quantity not limited by our un¬ 
demanding, though yet finite. 

INDELIBERATE, in-dMlb'-"l 
bur-£t. ( 

INDELIBERATED, In-dS-lib'- [*■ 
b&r-a-tld. J 

Unpremeditated, done-without con¬ 
sideration. 

INDELIBLE, In-dil'-llbl. a. Not to 
be blotted out or effaced ; not to be 
annulled. 

INDELICACY, In-d£l'-*-kI-ty. f. 

Want .of delipacy, want of elegant 
decency. 
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INDELICATE, In-d«'-*-k4t. a. 
Wanting decency;, void of st quick 
fenfe of decency. 

INDEMNIFICATION ln-dSm'-n£- 
^■-kS"-‘fliun. f. Security againft lofs 
or penalty; reimburfement of lofs- 
or penalty. 

To INDEMNIFY, In-Atm'-nf-if. 
v. a.' To fecure againft lofs or pe¬ 
nalty; to maintain unhurt. 

INDEMNITY, ln-d<*m'-ni-tf. f. Se¬ 
curity from pur.ifhment, exemption 
from punishment. 

To INDENT, in-dent', v. a. To 
mark any thing with inequalities 
like a row of teeth. 

To INDENT, in-dent', v.n. To con¬ 
tract, to make a compact. 

INDENT, in-dent', f. Inequality, in- 
cifure, indentation. 

INDENTATION, In-den-t&'-Ihun. 
f. An indenture, waving in any fi¬ 
gure. 

INDENTURE, in-d£nt'-lhfir. f. A 
covenant fo named becaufe the coun¬ 
terparts are indented or cut one by 
the other. 

INDEPENDENCE, In-de-pen'- •) 

dens. I r 

INDEPENDENCY, In-de-pSn'- f 

den-fjr. 3 

Freedom, exemption from reliance 
or controul, ftate over which none 
has power. 

INDEPENDENT, In-dS-p*n'-dSnt. 
a. Not depending, not fupported 
by any other, not relying on an¬ 
other, not controlled ; not relating 
to any thing elfe, as to a fuperi- 
our. 

INDEPENDENT, In-dS-pen'-d£nt. 
f. One who in religious affairs holds 
that every congregation is a com¬ 
plete church. 

INDEPENDENTLY, In-de-pen'- 
dent-ly. ad. Without reference to 
Other things. 

1NDKSERT, In-de-zert'. f. Wqnt of 
merit. 

INDES1NENTLY, in-des'-ty-nint- 
ty. "ad. Without ceft’ation. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE, in-dlf-ftnik.'- 
tH>l. a. Not to be deftroyed. 

INDETERMINABLE, In-dS-tSr'- 


m^-nibl. a. Not to befixed, «H ; 

• .to. be defined or fettled. > 

INDETERMINATE, In-d4-t&'-mf- # 
nit. a. Unfixed, not defined.inde-- 
finite. 

INDETERMINATELY, Ih-dft-tgrV; 
m^-nit-1^. ad. Indefinitely, not is. 
any fettled manner. 

INDETERMINED, In-dS-ter'-mlnd. 
a. Unfettled, unfixed. 

INDETERM IN ATION, In-dS-tir, 
my-na'-fhun. f. Want of determin- . 
ation, want of resolution. 

INDEVOTION, in-dfi-v6'-fhfin. f. 
Want of devotion, irreligion. 

INDEVOUT, In-de-vout'i a. No.t 
devout, not religious, irreligi¬ 
ous. 

INDEX, In'-d&ks. f. The difcovefer, 
thepointer out; the hand that points 
to any thing; the table of contents 
to a book. 

IND EXTERIT Y, In-dSkf-ter'-It-?. 
f. Want of dexterity, want of rea- 
dinefs. 

INDIAN, In'-dyan. f. A native of 
India. 

INDIAN, In'-dyan. a. Belonging to 
India. 

INDICANT, In'-d^-kant. a. Show¬ 
ing, pointing out, that which di^ 
refts what is to be done in any dif- 

To INDICATE, In'-d^-Hte. v. a. 
To fhow, to point out; in phyfick, 
to point out a remedy. 

INDICATION, In-df-kl'-ftifin; f. 
Mark, token, fign, note, fymp- 
tom ; difeovery made, intelligence 
given. 

INDICATIVE, In-dik'-kl-tlv. a. 
S.howing, informing, pointing out; 
in grammar, a certain modification 
of a verb, exprefling affirmation or 
indication. 

IND1CATIVELY, In-dlk'-B-tlv-ty. 
ad. In fuch a manner as (hows or 
betokens. 

To INDICT, fn-di'te. See Indite, 
and its derivatives. 

INDICTION, In-dik'-Ihiin. r .. De¬ 
claration, proclamation; sfn epochs 
of the Roman calendar,* inftituted 
by Con flan tine the Greats 

INDIF- 
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nJMFPiaSS^CE, Ia-dlP-tt-1 
r£na, , * l / 

INDIFFERENCY, h-dlf-fi- f ' 

rin-ff* * J 

Neutrality, fufpenfion; impartiality; 
negligence, want of' affection, un- 
concernednefs; Hate in which no 
moral or phyfical reafon preponde¬ 
rates. 

INDIFFERENT, In-dlf'-fS-rent. a. 
Neutral, not determined to either 
fide; unconcerned, inattentive, re- 
gardlefs ; impartial, difinterefted ; 
p affable, of a middling ilate; in the 
fame fenfe it has the force of an ad¬ 
verb. 

INDIFFERENTLY, ln-dif'-f5-rfent- 
lyr. ad. Without diftindlion, with¬ 
out preference; in a neutral Hate, 
without wifli or averfion ; not well, 
tolerably, paffably, middlingly. 
INDIGENCE, In'-d^-dzhins. 1 , 
INDIGENCY, ln'-df-czh$n-f£. J ** 
Want, penury, poverty. 
INDIGENOUS, In-didzh'-S-n&s. a. 

Native to a country. 

INDIGENT, In'-dy-dzhent. a. Poor, 
needy, neceftitous; in want, want¬ 
ing; void, empty. 

INDIGEST, In-dy-dzhdft'. } 
INDIGESTED, In-d^-dzhcs- $■ a. 
dd. 3 

Not feparated into diftindt orders; 
not formed, or fhaped; not concodt- 
ed in the ftomach; not brought to 
fuppuration. 

INDIGESTIBLE, !n-d£-dzMs'-tibl. 

a. Not conquerable in the Ilomach. 
INDIGESTION, In-d^-dzhSs’-tlhhn. 

f. The ftate of meats unconcodted. 
To INDIGITATE, In-didzh'-^-tlte. 

v. a. To point out, to Ihow. 
INDIGIT ATION, in-didzh-f-tft'- 
Ihun. f. The adt of pointing out or 
fhowing. 

JNDIGN, In-dl'n. a. Unworthy, un- 
deferving; bringing indignity. 
INDIGNANT, ln-dlg'-n4nt. a. An- 
gry, raging, inflamed at once with 
'anger and difdain. 
INDIGNATION, ln-dlg-r.4'-fhhn. f. 

An gen mingled with contempt or 
. difguft ? the anger of i lupericur ; 
the eff<$ of anger,. 
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INDIGNITY, fn-dlg'-nl^Ji Con¬ 
tumely, contemptuous injury, vio¬ 
lation of right accompanied with in- 
fult. 

INDIGO, In'-df-g6. f. A plant, by 
the Americans called anil; ufcffl in 
dying for a blue colour. 

INDIRECT, In-d£-r6kt\ a. Not 
ftraight, not redtilinear; not tend-' 
ing otherwife than collaterally or 
confequentially to a point; not fair, ' 
not honeil. 

INDIRECTION, in-d£-rdk'-fh£n. f. 
Oblique means, tendency not in a 
ftraight line; difhoneft pradtice. 

INDIRECTLY, In-d£-r4kt'-ty. ad. 
Not in a right line, obliquely; not 
in exprefs terms ; unfairly, not right¬ 
ly- 

INDIRECTNESS, ln-d^-rekt'-nls. f. 
Obliquity; unfairnefs. 

INDISCERNIBLE, In-diz-ze:-nlbl. 
a. Not perceptible, not difeover- 
able. 

INDISCERNIBLY, ln-dlz-z4r'-nib- 
1£. ad. In a manner not to be per¬ 
ceived, 

INDISCERPTIBLE, In-dlf-Grp'- 
tibl. a. Not to be feparated, inca¬ 
pable of being broken or deftroyed 
by diftolution of parts. 

INDISCERPT1BILITY, In-dif- 
Ierp'-r^-bll"-lt-^. f. Incapability of 
diftolution. 

INDISCOVERY, fn-dlf-kuv'-ur-f. f. 
The ftate of being hidden. 

INDISCREET, la-dlf-krfi't. a. Im¬ 
prudent, incautious, inconiiderate, 
injudicious. 

INDISCREETLY, In-d{f-kr$'t-l£. 
ad. Without prudence. 

INDISCRETION, in-dlf-krSfh'-in. 
f. Imprudence, rafhnefs, inconfider- 
ation. 

INDISCRIMINATE, !n-dff-krim'- 

In-et. a. Undiftinguifhable, not 
marked with any note of diftindlion. 

INDISCRIMINATELY, in-dlf- 
krlm'-in-et-lj’. ad. Without dif- 
tindtion. 

INDISPENSABLE, In-dif-p4n'-f4bl. 
a. Not to be remitted, not to be 
fpared, ‘neceffary. 

INDIS^ENS ABLENESS, fr-dlf, 

..An' 



pgn'-ftbl-nfs. f. State of not being 
to be fpared, neceffity, 

INDISPENSABLY, In-dlf-p^nUab- 
1^. ad. Without difpenfation, with¬ 
out remiffion, neceffarily. 

To INDISPOSE, In-dif-p&'ze, ▼. a. 
To make unfit; to dilindine, to 
* make averfe; to diforder, to difqua- 

. lify for. its proper funftions; to dif¬ 
order fiightly with regard to health; 

. to make unfavourable. 

INDISPOSEDNESS, In-dlf-p&'zd- 
ms. f. State of unfitnefs or difincli- 
nation, depraved ftate. 

INDISPOSITION, In -dif-pS-zIlh'- 
un. f. Diforder of health, tendency 
to ficknefs; difindination, diilike. 

INDISPUTABLE, In-dls'-pu-tibl. a. 
Uncontrovertable, incon tellable. 

INDISPUTABLENESS, In-dls'-pfi- 
tabl-nls. f. The Hate of being in- 
difpu table, certainty. 

INDISPUTABLY, in-dls'-pii-tlb-l£. 
ad. .Withoutcontroverfy, certainly; 
without oppofition. 

INDISSOLVABLE, in-diz-za'I-vibl. 
a. IndilToluble, not feparable as to 
its parts; not to be broken, binding 
for ever. 

INDISSOLUBILITY, In-^is'-so-lu- 
bll"-It-^. f. Refiftance of a diffolv- 
ing power, firmnefs, ftablenefs. 

INDISSOLUBLE, in-dfs'-so-Iubl. a. 
Refilling all feparation of its parts, 
firm, liable; binding for ever, fub- 
lifting for ever. 

INDISSOLUBLENESS, in-dls'-s&- 
lubl-nis. f. IndilTolubility, refin¬ 
ance to feparation of parts. 

INDISSOLUBLY, in-dls'-s6-lub-ty. 
ad. In a manner refining all fepa¬ 
ration j for ever obligatorily. 

INDISTINCT, in-dif-tlnkt'. a. Not 
plainly marked, confufed ; not ex- 
adlly di Teeming. 

INDISTINCTION, fn-dif-tink'- 

ihun. f. Confufion, uncertainty; 
omillion of diferimination. 

INDISTINCTLY, in-dlf-tlnkt'-lf. 
ad. Confufedly, uncertainly; with¬ 
out being dillinguilhed. 

INDISTINCTNESS, In-dif-tlnkt'- 
nis. f. Confufion, uncertainty. 

■ INDISTURBANCE, In-dif-tir'- 


b&m* f. Calmnefi, 
dilfarfeance. 




INDIVIDUAL, t. 

Separate from others of the father 
fpecies, fingle, numerically one; 
undivided, not to be parted or dis¬ 
joined. 

INDIVIDUALITY, Jn-df-vfd-ft-al'- 
lt-£. f. Separate or diAindt emin¬ 
ence. 

, INDIVIDUALLY, fn-df-vld'-fi-il-f, 
ad.. With feparate or diftinlt exift- 
• ence, numerically. 

To INDIVIDUATE, ln-d£-v!d'-&- 
ate. v.a. To dillinguilh from other* 
of the lame fpecies, to make fingle, 

INDIVIDUATION, fn-dy-vld-u-a'- 
Ihfin. f. That which makes an in- 
, dividual. 

INDIVIDUITY, in-d^-vfd-u'-it-^. C 
The Rate of being an individual, fe- 
parate exiftence. 

INDIVISIBILITY, In-div-vlz- 
J-bfl'-lt-J. 

INDIVISIBLENESS, In-div- 

vlz'-Ibl-nis. 

State in which no more divifion can 
be made. 

INDIVISIBLE, !n-dlv-vlz'-fbl. a. 
What cannot be broken into parts, 
fo fmall as that it cannot be fmaller. 

INDIVISIBLY, In-div-vfz'-Ib-tf. ad. 
So as it cannot be divided. 



INDOCIBLE, In-dos'-Ibl. a. Un- 
teachabie, in fufceptibleofinfir uftion. 

INDOCIL, In-dos'-sll. a. Unteach- 
able, incapable of being infirufled. 

INDOCILITY,In-d6-sil'-k-^. f. Un- 
teachablenefs, refufal of inilrudtion. 

ToINDOCTRINATE, In-dik'-trfn- 
ate. v. a. To infiruft, to tin&ure 
with any fcience or opinion. 

INDOCTRINATION, in-dok-trfn- 
ft'-lhun, f. Inilruflion, information. 

INDOLENCE, In'-dS-l^ns. ? , 

INDOLENCY, In'-dS-lin-ff. } K 

Freedom from pain; lazinefs, inat¬ 
tention, liltleilhefs. 

INDOLENT, in'-d&-I£nt. a. Free 
from pain; carelefs, lazy, inatten¬ 
tive, lilUefii. 

INDOLENTLY, In'-d6-l£nt-tf. ad. 
With freedom from pain ; carelelly, 
lazily, inattentively, liiUefly. 

Tn 



INDOWj ip-dow'i v.a, *Topor- INDULGENT, in-d&l'-dzMnt. a. 
tion, to enrich with gifts. See £n- Kind, gentle; mild, favourable ; 
dow. • gratifying, favouring, giving way to.- 

INDRAUGHT, In'-drift. f. An INDULGENTLY, fn-dirl'-dzhint- 
opening *in the land into which the ly. ad. Without feverity, without 
fea flows t inletj paffage inwards. cenfure. 

To INDRENCH, fn-dnintfh'. v.a. INDULT, In-dilt’. I f.’Privilege 

To foak, to drown. INDULTO, in-dul'-tS. 3 or exempt 

INDUBIOUS, In-du'-byfis. a. Not tion. 

doubtful, not fufpeftipg, certain. To INDURATE, In'-du-rS"te. v. n. 
INDUBITABLE, In-du'-by-tibl. a. To grow hard, to harden. 

Undoubted, unquestionable. To INDURATE, In'-du-rSte. v. a, ’ 

. INDUBITABLY, fn-d&'-b^-tlb-ty. To make hard ; to harden the mind. 

ad. Undoubtedly, unqueflionably. INDURATIpN, fn-du-ra'-ihun. f. 
INDUBITATE, In-du'-b^-tSte. a. The ftate of growing hard; the aft 

Unqueftioned, certain, apparent, of hardening; obduracy, hardnefs of 

evident. heart. 

To INDUCE, In-d&'s. v.a. Toper- INDUSTRIOUS, In-dis'-ttf-hs. a. 
fuade, to influence any thing; to Diligent, laborious; defigned, done 
produce by perfuaflon or influence; for the purpofe. 
to offer by way of induction, or con- INDUSTRIOUSLY, In-dus'-tr^-uf- 
fequential reafoning; to produce; If- ad. Diligently, laboriously, af- 
to introduce, to bring into view. fiduoufly; for the fet purpofe, with 

INDUCEMENT, in-du'f-m£nt. f. defign. 

Motive to any thing, that which al- INDUSTRY, In'-duf-try. f. Dili- 
lures or perfuades to any thing. gence, affiduity. 

INDUCER, In-du'-fur. f. A per- To INEBRIATE, ln-c'-br^-ate. v.a. 

fuader, one that influences. To intoxicate, to make drunk. 

To INDUCT, In-di'kt. v.a. To in- INEBRIATION, In-S-br^-i'-fli&n. f. 
troduce, to bring in; to put in aftual Drunkennefs, intoxication, 
poffeflion of a benefice. INEFFABILITY, in- 6 f-fa-bll'-lt-y. 

INDUCTION, In-duk'-lhtin. f. In- f. Unfpeakablenefs. 

troduflion, entrance; Induftion is INEFFABLE, ln-4f'-f&bl. a. Un- 
when, from feveral particular pro-. fpeakable. 

pofitions, we infer one general; the INEFFABLY, fn-eP-fab-ty. ad-. In d 
aft or ftate of taking poffeflion of manner not to be expreffed. 
an ecclefiaftical living. INEFFECTIVE, In-ef-fek'-tiv. a. 

INDUCTIVE, In-diik'-tlv. a. Lead- That which can produce no effeft. 

ing, perfuafive, with To; capable INEFFECTUAL, In-ef-fek'-tu-il. a. 

. to infer or produce. Unable to produce its proper effeft. 

To INDUE, In-d&\ v.a. To inveft. weak, without power. 

To INDULGE, ln-dildzh'. v.a. To INEFFECTUALLY,, fn-4f-f&k'-ti- 
fondle, to favour, to gratify with 41-^. ad. Without effeft. 
conceffion ; to grant not of right, INEFFECTUALNESS, ln-ef-fek'- 
but favour. tu-ai-nls. f. Inefficacy, want ofpower 

i INDULGE, in-d&ldzh'. v. n. To to perform the proper effeft. 

favourable. INEFFICACIOUS, In- 4 f-ty-ka'-Ms. 

)ULGENCE,in-dfil'-dzhens.'J a. Unable to .produce effefts, weak, 

INBUU5ENCY,ln-d&l'-azh4n-V f. feeble. 

. J INEFFICACY, In-lf'-ff-kZ-ff. f. 

Fonanefs, fond kindnefs; forbear- Wane of power, want of effeft. 
anca, tehdernefs, oppofite to rigour; INELEGANCE, in-fl'-S-gane. J 
fa^^anted; grant of the church INELEQANCY, ln-4l'-6-gin- S f. 

iy ' Ab- 
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Abfehce of beauty, want of ele¬ 

gance. 

INELEGANT, in-ll'-l-glnt. a. Not 
becoming, not beautiful, oppoiite 
to elegant; mean, defpicable, con- 
*emptible. 

INELOQUENT, In-ll'-5-kwlnt. a. 
Not perfuafive, not oratorical. 

INEPT., in-ept'. a. Unfit, ufelefs, 
trifling, foolilh. 

. INEPTLY, In-5pt'-ty. ad. Trifling- 
ly, foolifhly, unfitly. 

INEPTITUDE, fn-lp'-tjl’-tud. f. Un- 
iitnefs. 

INEQUALITY, fnl-kw£l'-it-£. f. 
Difference of comparative quantity; 
uneven nefs, interchange of higher 
and lower parts; difproportion to 
any office or purpofe. Hate of not 
being adequate, inadequatenefs; 
change of flat?; unlikenefs of a 
thing to itfelf; difference of rank or 
flation. 

1NERRABILITY, in-5r-rl-bIl’-it-£. 
f. Exemption from errour. 

INERRABLE, In-er'-ribl. a. Exempt 
from errour. 

INERR ABLENESS,In-lr'-rabl-nfs.f. 
Exemption from errour. 

INERRABLY, In-er’-rAb-lf. ad. 
With fecurity from errour, infallibly. 

INERRINGLY, in-lr'-rlng-ty. ad. 
Without errour. 

INERT, In-en'. a. Dull, iluggifh, 
motion lcfs. 

INERTLY, in-5rt'-ty. ad. Sluggifh- 
1 y, dully. 

INESCATION, In-if-kH'-fhun. f. 
The aft of baiting. 

INESTIMABLE, In-es'-t^-mSbl. a. 
Too valuable to be rated, tranfcend- 
ing all price. 

! INEVIDENT, In-lv'-^-dent. a. Not 
plain, obfcure. 

INEVITABILITY, in-5v-£-t5-bil'- 

- It-y^. f. Impoffibility to be avoided, 
certainty. 

INEVITABLE,In-£v'-v£-tibl. a. Un¬ 
avoidable, not to be efcaped. 

INEVITABLY, ln-lv'-v£-t4b-l£. ad. 
Without poflibility of efcape. 

INEXCUSABLE, In-lkf*M'-zibl. a. 
Not to be excufed, not to»be palli- j 
ated by apology. 

Vox.. I. 



zibl-nis. {. Enormity beyond for-; 
givenefs or palliation. . " „ 

INEXCUSABLY, 
ad. To a degree pf guilt or folly 
beyond excufe. 

INEXHALABLE, In-lkf-hl'-iabl, l. 
That which cannot evaporate*.. v 

INEXHAUSTED, Io-dkf-h4'f-tId. 
Unemptied, not poffible to be emp¬ 
tied. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE, In-5kf-hiT-tIbI. 
a. Not to be fpent. 

INEXISTENT, In-lgi-ls'-tint. a. 
Not having being, not to be foixnd 
in nature. 

INEXISTENCE, in-lgz-is'-tlns. f. 
Want of being, want of exiftence. 

INEXORABLE, In-5ks'-& rabl. a.. 
Not to be intreated, not to be moved 
by intreaty. 

INEXPEDIENCE, In-5kf.pl'-1 
dylns. I a 

INEXPEDIENCY, In-lkf-pl'- f ** 
dyen-fy. J 

Want of fitnefs, want of propriety# 
unfuitablenefs to time or place. 

INEXPEDIENT, in-ekC-pl'-dylnt. a. 
Inconvenient, unfit, improper. 

INEXPERIENCE, In-lkf-pl'-rylns. 
f. Want of experimental knowledge. 

INEXPERIENCED, in-lkf-p*'- 
rylnft. a. .Not experienced. 

INEXPERT, in-lkf-plrt'. a. Unfkil- 
ful, unfkilled. 

INEXPIABLE, in-eks'-p^-abl. a. Not 
to be atoned; not to be mollified by 
atonement. 

INEXPIABLY, ln-5ks'-p£-ib-lf. ad. 
To a degree beyond atonement. 

INEXPLICABLE, In-eks'-pl^-k&bL 
a. Incapable of being explained. 

INEXPLICABLY, £n-5ks'-pl£-kib- 
ty. ad. In a manner not to be ex¬ 
plained. 

INEXPRESSIBLE, In-lkf-prls'-slbl. 
a. Not to be told, not to be utter¬ 
ed, unutterable. 

INEXPRESSIBLY, In-lkf-prls'-slb- 
]f. ad. To a degree or in a manner 
not to be uttered. 

INEXPUGNABLE, ln-lkf-_ 

nibl. a". Impregnable, not to be 
taken by affault, not to be fubdued. 
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JNEtftltfGlJISHABLE, in-*xf- 

* ring'-gwift-ibl. a. Unquenchable. 
JLNEX.TRIC.ABLE, ln-4ks 7 -tr£-k4bl. 

a. Not to be diiin tangled, not to 
be cleared. 

INEXTRICABLY, In-efes'-tr^-kAb- 
*' l f \ ad ; To a degree of perplexity 
not to be difinlangled. 

«T6 INEYE, In-1*. v.n. To inoculate, 

; .'to propagate trees by the in (it ion of 
a bud into a foreign (lock. 
INFALLIBILITY, in-&l-N-' 
bJL'-Jt-^. 

, INFALLIBLENESS, in-fll'. 

Ubl-nis. 

Incrmbility, exemption from errour. 
INFALLIBLE, In-fM'-Hbl. a. Privi- - . 
leged from errour, incapable cf mif- 

- fake. 

INFALLIBLY, in-fal'-Hb-ty. ad. 
Without danger of deceit, with fe- 
curity from errour, certainly. 

*To INFAME, In-fa'me. v.a. To re- 
prefent to difadvantage, to defame, 
to cenfure pulilickly. 

INFAMOUS, in'-fi-mus. a. Pub- 
lickly branded with guilt, openly 
-' cenfuted. 

INFAMOUSLY, in'-fi-mfif-ty. ad. 

* With open reproach, with publick 

- notoriety of reproach ; (hamefully, 

" fcandaloufly. 

INFAMOUSNESS, !n'-f3-muf- • 

* nls. 

INFAMY, in'-fl-m^. 

Ptrblick reproach, notoriety of bad 
. V charader. 

■INFANCY, W-an-ff. f. The firft 
part of life j firft age of any thing, 

' . beginning, original. 

INFANT. In'-fant. f. A child from 
<■ the birth to the end of the fevcnth 
'* year; in law, a young perion to the 
*■ age of one and twenty. 

INFANTA, In-fnn'-ti. f. A prin- 
•' cefs defcended from the royal blood 
' of Spain. 

INFANTICIDE, fn-fin'-t^-slde. f. 

* The (laughter of the infants by He- 
' rod.* A - - 

INFANTILE, In'-fan-tlle. a. Per- 

* tair. !«■> ■> an infant. 
INFAgEg ten '-ttn-tr*. £ The foot 
*; ftdtajjpPIll^’army. - 
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To INFATUATE, In-fit'-fl-fte. v. a. 
To ftrike with folly j to deprive of 
underftanding. 

INFATUATION.In-fjk-ft-a’-fliim. f. 
The ad of linking with folly, de¬ 
privation of reafon. ■ * 

INFEASIBLE, in-fe'-zibl. a. Im¬ 
practicable. 

To INFECT, In-fek’t. v.a.- To ad 
upon by contagion, to affed with 
communicated qualities, to hurt by 
contagion ; to fill with fomething 
hurtfully contagious. 

INFECTION, in-fek'-lhun. f. Con¬ 
tagion, xnifchicf by communica¬ 
tion . 

INFECTIOUS, In-fek'-ftms. a. Con¬ 
tagious, influencing by communica¬ 
ted qualities. 

INFECTIOUSLY, In-fek'-lhuf-ly. 
ad. Contagioully. 

INFECTIOUSNESS, In-fek'-fliuf- 
nls. f. The quality of being infec¬ 
tious, contagioufnefs. 

INFECTIVE, In-fek'-tiv. a. Having 
the quality of contagion. 

INFECUND, In-fe-kund'. a. Un¬ 
fruitful, infertile. 

INFECUNDITY, In-fe-kin'-dit-y'. f. 
Want of fertility. 

INFELICITY, In-fe-IIs'-s(t-^. f. Un- 
happinefs, mifery, calamity. 

To INFER, In-fer', v. a. To bring 
on, to induce; to draw conclufions- 
from foregoing premifes. 

INFERENCE, in'-f£-tens'. f. Con- 
ciuflon drawn from previous argu¬ 
ments. 

INFERIBLE, In-fer'-rlbl. a. Dedu- 
cible from premifed grounds. 

INFERIORITY, In-fe-ryor'-ic-f. f. 
Lower date of dignity or value. 

INFERIOUR, in-fe'-ryur. a. Lower 
in place; lower in ftation or rank of 
life; lower in value or excellency ; 
fubordinate. 

INFERIOUR, In-fe'-ry&r. f. One 
in a lower rank or ftation than an¬ 
other. 

INFERNAL, In-fer’-nil. a. Heliiih, 
tartarean. 

INFERNAL, tn-f5r'-nil. f. One that 
comes'from hell, one exceedingly 
wicked. 


IN- 
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INFERNAL STONE, fn-fir'-nil- 

ftS’ne. f. The lunar cauftick. 

INFERTILE, in-ftr'-tll. a. Unfruit¬ 
ful, not produdlive. 

INFERTILITY, in-fdr-tll'-It-£. f. 
Unfluitfulnefs. 

To IN FEST, In-fell'. v.a. Toharafs, 
to dilturb, to plague. 

INFESTIVITY, In-f&s-tlv'-It-f. f. 
Mournfulnefs, want of cheerfulnefs. 

IN FESTRED, In-fds'-tfird. a. Rank¬ 
ling, inveterate. 

INFEUDATION, in-fti-dl'-Mn. f. 
The adl of putting one in pofleflion 
of a fee or ellate. 

INFIDEL, In'-f^-d4I. f. An unbe r 
liever, a mifcreant, a pagan, one 
who rejedls Chriilianity. 

INFIDELITY, in-f£-del'-ft-£. f. 
Want of faith; dilbelief of Chriil- 
ianity; treachery, deceit. 

INFINI TE, In'-ty-nlt. a. Unbound¬ 
ed, unlimited, immenfe; it is hy- 
perbolically ufed for large, great. 

INFINITELY, In'-ty-nlt-ly. ad. 
Without limits, without bounds, 
immenfely. 

INFINITENESS, In'-tf-nlt-nls. f. 

lmmenfitv, boundleflhefs. 

INFINITESIMAL, Jn-fy-ny-tes'-s^- 
mal. a. Infinitively divided. 

INFINITIVE, In-fln'-it-tfv. a. Un¬ 
confined, belonging to that mode 
of a verb which expreifes the adlion 
or being indeterminately. 

INFINITUDE, In-fin'-^-tud. f. In¬ 
finity, immenfiry; boundlefs num¬ 
ber. 

INFINITY, In-fln'-it-^. f. Imrnen- 
fity, boundlelihefs, unlimited qua¬ 
lities ; endlefis number. 

INFIRM, In-ferm'. a. Weak, feeble, 
diiabled of body; weak of mind, ir- 
refolute; not liable, not folid. 

INFIRMARY, in-fer'-md-r^. f. 

Lodgings for the fick. 

INFIRMITY, in-fer'-m^-t^. f. 

. Weaknefs of fex, age, or tamper; 
failing, weaknefs, fault; difeafe, 
malady. 

INFIRM NESS, In-fiirm-nls. f. 

Weaknefs, feeblenefs. 

To INFIX, In-fiks'. v. To drive 
• in, to fallen. 


To INFLAME* fo-fll'me. 
kindle, to fet on are; tp kin^o 
defire; to exaggerate, to aggra*? 
vate; to heat the body morbid!^ 
with obfi.ru died matter; tp pto-- 
voke, to irritate; to firo withpaf- 
fion. 

To INFLAME, In-fl|'me. v. n. To) 
grow hot, and "painful by obllrudled! 
matter. 

INFLAMER, in-fll'-mir. f. The- 
thing or perfon that inflames. 

INFLAMMABILITY, la-flim-ml- 
bil'-It-^. f. The quality of catching; 
fire. 

INFLAMMABLE, In-flim'-mibl. a. 
Eafy to be fet ou flame. 

INFLAMMABLENESS, In-flim'- 
m&bl-nis. f. The quality of eafily 
catching fire. 

INFLAMMATION, In-flim-ma'- 
lhun. f. The adk of fetting on flame; 
the Hate of being in flame; the 
heat of any morbid part occasioned 
by obflrudlion ; the adt of exciting 
fervour of mind. 

INFLAMMATORY, in-flAm'-m5, 
tur-^. a. Having the power of in* 
flaming. 

To INFLATE, fn-fli'te, v.a.' Tc 
fweil with wind; to All with the 
breath. 

INFLATION, fn-fla'-lhun.. f. The 
Hate of being fwelled with wind; 
flatulence. 

To INFLECT, In-fldk't. v.a. Tf 
bend, to turn ; to change or vary 
to vary a noun or verb in it* termi 
nations. 

INFLECTION, In-fl^k'-flifin. f. Thf 
adt of bending or turning; modula 
tion of the voice ; variation of a nous 
or verb. 

INFLECTIVE, In-fl£k'-tlv. a. Hav 
ing the power of bending. 

INFLEXIBILITY, ia-Uks'-f-'t 
bflMt-*. f 

INFLEXIBLENESS, Irt-fl^ks'- f 

Ibl-nls. J 

. Stiffhefs, quality of refilling flexure 
obftinacy, temper not to be bent, it 
exorable petfitlance. m 

INFLEXIBLE, In-fldks'-Ibl. a. N< 
to be bent; not to be prevailed ot 

3 T ’ ?«? 
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Immoveable » not to be change*! or 

altered* • 

^FLEXIBLY, Iu.-fiSkb'-ib-ty. ad. 
. Inexorably, invariably. 

?o INFLICT, In-fllk't. v.a. To put 
in aft or impefe as a puniihment. 
NFLICTER, In-fllk'-tur. f. He who 
punifhes. 

NjFLICTION, In-fllk'-Mn. f. The 
of ufing punilhments; the pu- 

K Hthment impofed. 

FLICTIVE, in-filk'-tiv. a. That 
which is laid on as a puniihment. 
NFLUENCE, in'-fli-ens. f. Power 
Of the celeftiai afpefts operating up¬ 
on terreftrial bodies and affairs; af- 
cendant power, power of direfting 
or modifying. 

70 INFLUENCE, !n'-flu-dns. v.a. 
To aft upon with direftive or im- 
pulfive power, to modify to any pur- 
pofe. 

NFLUENT, In'-flu-dnt. a. Flowing 


in. 


NFLUENTIAL, In-flfi-en'-Ihil. a. 
-Exerting influence or power. 
INFLUX, in'-fluks. f. Aft of flowing 
into any thing; infufion. 

*o INFOLD, in-f6'Id. v.a. To in¬ 
volve, to' inwrap. 

"o INFOLIATE, In-fi'-lySt. v. a. 
To cover with leaves. 

INFORM, fn-fa'rm. v.a. To ani¬ 
mate, to aftuate by vital powers; to 
inftruft, to fupply with new know¬ 
ledge, to acquaint; to offer an ac- 
cufi.tion to a magiftrate. 

"o INFORM, In-fa'rm. v.n. To give 
intelligence. 

NFORMANT, in-fa'r-mant. f. One 
who gives information or induc¬ 
tion ; one who exhibits an accufa- 
tion. 

Sf FORMATION, In-fir-mS'-lhun. 
f. Intelligence given, inftruftion ; 
charge or accufation exhibited; the 
aft of informing or aftuating. 
^FORMER, in-fa*f-mur. f. One 
who gives intelligence; one who dif- 
covers offenders to the magiffrates. 
JNFORMIDABLE, In-fA'r-m^-dibl. 

a. Not toJbe feared, not to be dreaded. 
JNFORMITY, in-fa'r-m^-t^. f. 
ghapelefljtefs, 


INFORMOUS, In-fS'r-mfis. a. Shape- 
lefs, of no regular figure. 

INFORTUNATE. See Unfortu¬ 
nate. 

To INFRACT, In-frikt'. v. a. To 
break. 

INFRACTION, In-f,4k'-Aiin. f. 
The aft of breaking, breach, vio¬ 
lation. 

INFRANGIBLE, In-frin'-dzhibl. a. 
Not to be broken. 

INFREQUENCY, In-frd'-kwdn-ty. f. 
Uncommonnefs, rarity. 

INFREQUENT, In-frd'-kwdnt. a. 
Rare, uncommon. 

To INFRIGIDATE, In-frldzh'-*- 
date. v. a. To chill, to make cold. 

To INFRINGE, InTHndzh'. v.a. To 
violate, to break laws or contrafts; 
to dellroy, to hinder. 

INFRINGEMENT, fn-frlndzh’- 
mdnt. f. Breach, violation. 

INFRINGER, fn-frindzh'-fir. f. A 
breaker, a violator. 

INFURIATE, in-fd'-ryet. a. Enra¬ 
ged, raging. 

INFUSCA'J ION, In-fuf-kS'-lhun. f. 
The aft of darkening or blacken¬ 
ing. 

To INFUSE, In-fu'z. y a. To pour 
in, toinffil; to pour into the mind, 
to infpire into; to fteep in any li¬ 
quor with a gentle heat; to tinfture, 
to faturate with any thing infufed ; 
to infpire with. 

INFUSIBLE, In-f&'-zfbl. a. Poffible 
to be infufed ; incapable of diffolu- 
tion, not fuflble. 

INFUSION, In-fu'-zhun. f. The aft 
of pouring in, inffillation ; the aft 
of pouring into the mind, infpira- 
tioh; the aft of ffeeping any thing 
in moilture without boiling; the li¬ 
quor made by infufion. 

1NFUSIVE, in-fii'-siv. a. Having the 
power of infufion or being infufed. 

INGATHERING, ln'-g&th"-fir-lng.. 
f. The aft of gathering in harveft, 

To INGEMINATE. In-dzhdm'-my- 
nat. v. a. To double, to repeat. 

INGEMINATION, in-dzhdm'-m^- 
na"-(hun. f. Repetition, reduplica¬ 
tion. *' 

INGENDERER, la-dxhdn'-d&r-iir. f. 
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He tKat generates. See Enceh- 

INGENERABLE, ^n-dzhCn’-S-r^bl. 
a. Not to be produced or brought 
Into being. 

INCENERATE, In-dzhin'-S- *) 
ret. I . 

INGENERATED, In-dzhin'-g- f a< 
ra-ticT. J 

Inborn, innate, inbred; unbegot¬ 
ten. 

INGENIOUS, In-dzh£'-nyus. a. 
Witty, inventive, poffefted of ge¬ 
nius. 

INGENIOUSLY, In-dzhd'-nyfif-ty. 
ad. Wittily, fubtily. ■ 

INGENIOUSNESS, in-dzh£'-nyif- 
nis. f. Wittinefs, fubtilty. 

INGENITE, in-dzhen'-it. a. Innate, 
inborn, ingenerate. 

INGENUITY, In-dzhe-n&’-it-^. f. 
Wit, invention, genius, fubtilty, 
acutenefs, craft. a 

INGENUOUS, In-dzh^n'-nft-is. a. 
Open, fair, candid, generous, noble; 
freeborn, not of fervile extraction. 

INGENUOUSLY,In-dzhen'-d-uf-l^. 
ad. Openly, fairly, candidly, gene- 
roufly. 

INGENUOUSNESS, In-dzhin'-nu- 
uf-nls. f. Opennefs, fairnefs, can¬ 
dour. 

To INGEST, In-jell', v.a. To throw 
into the ftomach. 

INGESTION, in-dzhes'-tlhun. f. 
The aft of throwing into the /lo¬ 
rn ach . 

INGLORIOUS, in-gkV-ryus. a. Void 
of honour, mean, without glory. 

IN GLORIOUSLY, , In-glo-ryhf-l^. 
ad. With ignominy. 

INGOT, in'-g&t. f. A mafs of metal. 

To INGRAFT, in-graft', v.a. To 
propagate trees by grafting; to plant 
the fprig of one tree in the /lock of 
another; to plant any thing not na¬ 
tive; to fix deep, to fettle. 

INGRAFTMENT, In-graft'-ment. f. 
The aft of ingrafting $ the fprig in¬ 
grafted. 

INGRATE, in-gr&'tc. 1 

IN GRATEFUL, In-gri f te-f&l. J a ‘ 
Ungrateful, unthankful ^unpleafing 
to the fenfe. . 
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ToINGRATIATE, In^rl'-lhit. ** 
To put in favour, to .recommend- 
kindnefs. 

INGRATITUDE, In-grit'-t^-tfid. f 
Retribution of evil for good, un- 
thankfulnefs. 

INGREDIENT, In-grfi'-dzhCnt. '£ 
Component part of a body confin¬ 
ing of different materials. 

INGRESS, in'-gris. f. Entrance, 
power of entrance. 

INGRESSION.in-gr&h'-fin. f. The 
aft of entering. 

INGUINAL, ing'-gw£-n£l. a. Be- 
longing to the groin-. 

To INGULPH, In-gfilf'. v.a. Tc 
fwallow up in a vaft profundity; M 
caft into a gulf. 

To INGURGITATE, fn-£ur'-dzb£- 
tftt. v. a. To fwallow. 

INGURGITATION, In-gfir-dzhf- 
ta-lhun. f. Voracity. 

INGUST ABLE, ln-gfis'-t&bl. a. No< 
perceptible by the ta/le. 

IN HABILE, fn-h&b'-il. a. Un/kilfttfe 
unready, unfit, unqualified. 

To INHABIT, in-hib'-it. v. a. Tt 
dwell in, to hold as a dweller. 

To INHABIT, in-hib'-if. v. n. T< 
dwell, to live. 

INHABITABLE, In-hAb'-^-tibl. a. 
Capable of affording habitation i 
incapable of inhabitants, not habit¬ 
able, uninhabitable. In thefe la/i 
fenfes now not ufed. 

INHAB1TANCE, In-hib'-lt-ins. f, 
Refidence of dwellers. 

INHABITANT, In-hib'-It-tint. f 
Dweller, one that lives or reiides in 
a place. 

INHABITATION, In-hib-^-ta'- 
lhun. f. Habitation, place of dwell¬ 
ing; the aft of inhabiting or plant¬ 
ing with dwellings, ftate of being 
inhabited ; quantity of inhabitants. 

INHABITER, in-h^b'-It-ir. f. On< 
that inhabits, a dweller. 

To INHALE, in-hi'ie. v.a. To draw 
. in with air, to infpire. 

INHARMONIOUS, ln-hSr-m&' 
nyus. a. Unmufical, not fweet o 
found. . . ik 

To INHERE, in-he're. v.n. J^fexil 
in fomething elfe. 



INHERENT. lo-WY ^nt. a. Exifting 
in fomethjng elfe, lb. as to be infe- 
parable from it, innate, inborn. 

VToINHERIT, Jn-hir'-rlt. v.a. To 
'. receive or poffeCs by inheritance; to 
poflefs, to obtain po/Teffion of. 
INHERITABLE, ln-h£f'-rlt-ibl. a. 
Tranfmiffible by inheritance, ob¬ 
tainable by fucceftion. 
INHERITANCE, in-hSr'-rIt-4n«. f. 
Patrimony, hereditary poiTeffion; in 
Shakefpeare, pofleflion ; the recep¬ 
tion of pofieffion by hereditary right. 

■j, INHERITOR, in-her'-n't-ur. f. An 
heir, one who receives any thing by 
t fucceJlion. 

* INHERITRESS, In-h&'-rlt-trls. f. 
An heirefs. 


INHERITRIX, in-her'-rlt-trlks. f. 
An heirefs. 

To INHERSE, fn-hdr'fe. v. a. To 
inclofe in a funeral monument. 

INHESION, in-he'-zh&n. f. Inhe¬ 
rence, the Rate of exiting in fome- 
thing elfe. 

To INHIBIT, in-hib'-it. v.a. To re- 

is. ftraio, to hinder, to reprefs, to check; 
to prohibit, to forbid. 

INHIBITION, In-h^-bffli'-un. f. 
Prohibition, embargo; in law, in- 
hibition is a writ to inhibit or for¬ 
bid a judge from farther proceed¬ 
ing in the caufe depending before 
him. 


To INHOLD, in-hS'ld. v.a. To have 
inherent, to contain in itfelf. 
INHOSPITABLE, in-h6s'-p^-t&bl. a. 

Affording no kindnefs nor cnter- 
. tainment to ftrangers. 

INHOSPITABLY, fn-h6s'-p£-db-ty. 

ad. Unkindly to ftrangers. 
INHOSPITABLENESS, in-' 

h6s'-p£.tAbl-nfs. I - 

. INHOSPITAL1TY, In-h6f- P £- > u 

‘ til'-it^. 

Want of hofpitality, want of cout- 
tefy to ftrangers. 

INHUMAN, in-hu'-man. a. Barba¬ 
rous, favage, cruel, uncompaftion- 

INHUMANITY, Ia-h&-mln'-ltjr. f. 

Cruelty, famgegefs, barbarity. 

•INlifc • ad. 
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To INHUMATE, In-hSf- 
mite. 

To INHUME, fh-hd'm. 

To bury, to inter. 

To INJECT, in-dzhikt'. v.a. . To 
throw in, to dart in. 

INJECTION, in-dzh^k'.jfhin. f. The 
aft of calling in; any medicine made 
to be injected by a fyringe; or any 
other inftrument, into any part of 
the body; the adi of filling the vef- 
fels with wax, or any other proper 
matter,, to Ihew their ihapes and ra¬ 
mifications. 

INIMITABILITY, 

It-Jk. f. Incapacity to be imitated. 

INIMITABLE, In-Im'-It-Abl. a. 
Above imitation, not to be copied. 

INIMITABLY, In-lm'-It-ti-bl£. ad. 
In a manner not to be imitated, to 
a degree of excellence above imita¬ 
tion. 

To INJOIN, In-dzhoi'n. v.a. To 
command, to enforce by authority. 
See Enjoin; in Shakefpeare, to 
join, 

INIQUITOUS, In-Ik'-kw^-tis. a. 
Unjuft, wicked. 

INIQJJITY, In-Ik'-kw^-ty. f. In- 
juftice, unreafonablenefs; wicked - 
nefs, crime. 

INITIAL, In-nllh'-M.- a. Placed at 
the beginning; incipient, not com¬ 
plete. 

To INITIATE, in-Mi'-ite. v. a. • To 
enter, to inftrudt in the rudiments of 
an art. 

To INITIATE, In-Uh'-ate. v.n. To 
do the fix ft part, to perform the firlfc 
n r c* 

INITIATE, In-Ilh'-£t.a. Unpraftifcd. 

INITIATION, in-nifti'-lha'-lhun. f. 
The aft. of entering of a new comer 
into any art or ftate. 

INJUCUNDITY, jn-dzho-kun'-dy- 
ty. f. Unpleafantnefs. 

INJUDICABLE, In-dzh&'-dJ'-k&bl. 
a. Not cognizable by a judge. 

INJUDICIAL, iu-dzho-dilh'-al. a. 
Not according to form of law. 

INJUDICIOUS, In-dzho-dllh'-.fis. a. 
Void of judgment, without judg T 
ment. • 

INJUDICIOUSLY, In-dzho-difti'- 

itf-tf. 
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fif-ly’i ad. With ill judgment, not 

wifely. 

INJUNCTION, In-dzhink'-fhin. f. 
Command, order, precept; in law, 
injunction is an interlocutory decree 
out ®f the chancery. 

To INJURE, In'-dzhur. • v. a. To 
hurt unjuftly, to mifchief undeferv- 
edly, to wrong; to annoy, to affedl 
with any inconvenience. 

INJURER, In'-dzh&r-ir. f. He that 
hurts another unjuftfy. 

INJURIOUS, In-dzho'-ryis. a. Un¬ 
juft, invafive of another’s rights; 
guilty of wrong or injury; mifchiev- 
ous ; unjuftly hurtful; detraftory, 
contumelious, reproachful. 

INJURIOUSLY, ln-dzh6'-rySf-lJ> 
ad. Wrongfully, hurtfully with in- 
juftice. 

INJURIOUSNESS, in-dzh&'-ryif- 
nis. f. Quality of being injurious. 

INJURY, in'-dzhfir-^. f. Hurt with¬ 
out juftice ; mifchief, detriment; 
annoyance; contumelious language, 
reproachful appellation. 

INJUSTICE, In-dzhus'-tls. f. Ini¬ 
quity, wrong. 

INK, ink', f. The black liquor with 
which men write; ink is ufed for 
any liquor with which they write, as 
red ink, green ink. 

To INK, ink', v.a. To black or daub 
with ink. 

INKHORN, Ink'-horn. f. A portable 
cafe for the inftruments of writing, 
commonly made of horn. 

INKLE, Ink'i. f. A kind of narrow 
fillet, a tape. 

INKLING, Ink'-ling. f. Hint, whif- 
per, intimation. 

INKMAKER, Ink'-mi-kfir. f. He 
who makes ink. 

INKY, ink'-^. a. Confifting of ink; 
resembling ink; black as ink. 

INLAND, In'-lAnd. a. Interiour, 
lying remote from the fea. 

INLAND, ln’-lAnd. f. Interiour or 
midland parts. 

INLANDER, In'-lan-dfir. f. Dwell¬ 
er remote from the fea. 

To INLAPIDATE, In-lAp'-^-dAte. 
.v. a. To make Itoneyy to (urn to 
&one« * 


To INLAY, fn-14'. v.a.Tb diverfiff 
with different bodies inferted into 
the ground or fubftratum; ’to make 
variety by being inferred into bo* 
dies, to variegate. 

INLAY, In'-liL f. Matter injaid, wood 
formed to inlay. 

To INLAW, In-la', v. a. To clear of 
outlawry or attainder. 

INLET, In'-16t. f. Paffage, place of 
ingrefs, entrance. 

INLY,- fn'-ly. a. Interiour, internal* 
fecret. 

INMATE, In'-mate. f. Inmates ans 
thofe that are admitted to dwell for 
their money jointly with another 
man. 

INMOST, In'-m&ft. a. Deepeft with-. 

. ibs remoteft from the furface. 

INN, In', f. A houfe of entertainment 
for travellers; a houfe where ftu- 
dents are boarded and taught. 

To INN, In', v. n. To take up tent* 
porary lodging. 

To INN,- in', v.a. To houfe, to ppt 
under cover. 

INNATE, In-nS'te. la. Inborn, 

INNATED, In-na'-tid. J ingenerate ; 
natural, not fuperadded, not adfei- 
titious. ! 

INNATENESS, In-n&'te-nls. f. The 
quality of being innate. 

INNAVIGABLE,ln-nAv'-vy-gibl. a. 
Not to be paffed by failing. 

INNER, In'-nur. a. Interiour, not’ 
outward. 

INNERMOST, In'-nfir-m&ft. a. Re- 
moteft from the outward part. 

INNHOLDER, In'-h&l-dir. f. A 
man who keeps an inn. 

INNINGS, In'-nlngz. f. Lands re¬ 
covered from the fea. 

INNKEEPER, In'-k^p&r. f. One 
who keeps lodgings and provifion* 
For entertainment of travellers. 

INNOCENCE, Jn'-no-f&ns. » - 

INNOCENCY, fn’-nS-ten-f^. J V 
Purity from injurious adtjon, un¬ 
tainted integrity; freedom from 
guilt imputed; harmleffnefs, innox- 
loufnefs; fimplicity of heart, per-tj 
haps with fome degree of weaknefs. 

INNOCENT, In'-nS-fSnt* a. Pare 
i from jpifehief ; for from any par*. 

' ‘ * titular 
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titular guilt; unhurtful, harmlefs in 
. edjfCb. ' 

INNOCENT, • In'-n&-/ent. f. One 
V - free from guilt or harm; a natural, 
an idiot. 

INNOCENTLY, In'-nS-fint-ty. ad. 
Without guilt ; with iimplicity, 
with fillinefs or imprudence; with- 
out hurt. 

INNOCUOUS, In-nfik'-ku-us. a. 
Harmlefs in effects. 

Innocuously, in-n6k'-k&-ur-ty. 

ad. Without milchievous effects. 
i jNNOCUOUSNESS, In'-n6k'-ku-uf- 
tU nls. f. Harmleffnefs. 

^To INNOVATE, In'-n&-vate. v. a. 

To bring in'fomething not known 
r before ; to change by introducing 
novelties. 

/INNOVATION, in-n5-v5'-lhun. f. 
Change by the introduction of no* 
velty. 

INNOVATOR, In'-n6-va-tur. f. An 
introduCtor of novelties; one that 
. makes changes by introducing no- 
velues. 

INNOXIOUS, in-n6k'-(hus. a. Free 
from mifchievous effedls; pure from 
crimes. 

INNOXIOUSL'Y,ln-n6k'-£huf-ty.ad. 
. Harmlefly. 

IN N OXIOU SNE S S, In-nuk' • fhiif- nls. 
f. Harmleffnefs. 

INNUENDO, In-nu-£n'-d6. f. An 
• oblique hint. 

INNUMERABLE,in-n&'-m&r-abl.-a. 

Not to be counted for multitude. 
INNUMER ABL Y, in-nfi'-m&r-ib- ly. 

ad. Without number. 
INNUMEROUS, In-nu'-mfir-is. a. 

. Too many to be counted; 

To INOCULATE, Jn-6k'-kfi-15te. 
. v.a. • To propagate any plant by in¬ 
ferring its bud into another dock, 
to praCtife inoculation; to yield a 
bud to another dock. 
INOCULATION, In-6k-kti-l5'-lhfin. 

. f. Inoculation is praCtifed upon all 
’ forts of done-fruit, and upon oranges 
and jafmines; the practice of tranf- 
, planting the fmall-pox, by infufion 
cf the matter from ripened pudules 
into the*Veins of the uninfefted. 
JNOCUL^rOR, in-6k'-k&-la-;fir. f. 
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One that praClifes the inoculation 
of trees; one who propagates the 
fmall-pox by inoculation. 

INODORATE, fn-6'-d6-rite. a, Hav¬ 
ing no fcent. 

INODOROUS, In-6'-dfir-us. _ a. 
Wanting fcent, not affecting the 
nofe. 

INOFFENSIVE, In-Af-f£n'-slv. a. 
Giving no fcandal, giving no pro-* 
vocation; giving no pain, caudng no 
terrour; harmlefs, innocent. 

INOFFENSIVELY, In-6f-ftn'-slv- 
ly 1 . ad. Without appearance of 
harm, without harm. 

INOFFENSIVENESS, In-6f-f£n'- 
slv-nls. f. Harmleffnefs. 

INOFFICIOUS, In-if-fUh'-us. a. 
Not civil, not attentive to the ac¬ 
commodation of others. 

INOPINATE, In-op'-y-n£t. a. Not 
expedted. 

INOPPORTUNE, In-6p-p6r-t&'n. a, 
Unfeafonable, inconvenient. 

INORDINACY, In-d'r-d£-nd-ff. f. 
Irregularity, diforder. 

IN ORDINATE, in-a'r-d^-n^t. a. Ir¬ 
regular, diforderly, deviating from 
right. 

INORDINATELY, in-d'r-d*-n£t-I£. 
ad. Irregularly, not rightly. 

INORDINATENESS, In-a'r-dJ’-net- 
nls. f. Want of regularity, intem¬ 
perance of any kind. 

INORDINATION, In or-d£-nd'- 
fnun. f. Irregularity, deviation from 
right. 

INORGANIC AL, ln-6r-gln'-ny-kAl. 
a. Void of organs or indrumental 
pSfts. 

to INOSCULATE, In-os’-ki-late. 
v.n. To unite by apportion or con¬ 
tact. 

INOSCULATION, In-6f-ki\-15'* 
fliin. f. Union by conjunction of 
the extremities. 

1NQJJEST, la'-kwed. f. Judicial en¬ 
quiry or examination; a jury who 
are fummoned to enquire into any 
matter, and give in their opinion 
upon oath; enquiry, fearch, ftudy. 

INQUIETUDE, In-kwI'-S-tid. f. 
Didurbed date, want of quiet, at¬ 
tack on the quiet. 

To 
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Pb INQUIN ATE, fn'-kw£-ftate. Y.a. 

To pollute, to corrupt, 

NQUI NATION, ln-kw£-na-Ihin. 

f. Corruption, pollution. 
NQUIRABLE, In-kwJ'-rabl. a. 
Tiiat of wffiich inqniiition or inqueft 
may be made. 

?o INQUIRE, In-kw^'-ir. v. n. To 
afk queilions, to make fearch, to ex¬ 
ert curiofity on any occafion ; to 
make examination. 

’’o INQUIRE, !n-kwy'-fir. v. a. To 
afk about, to feek out, as he en¬ 
quired the way. 

NQLJIRER, In-kw^'-r&r. f. Search¬ 
er, examiner, one curious and in- 
quifitive; one who interrogates, one 
who queflions. 

NQUIRY, In-kwy'-r^. f. Interro¬ 
gation, fearch byqueflion; exami¬ 
nation, fearch. 

NQUrSITJON, In-kwJ'-zlfh'-fm. f. 
Judicial inquiry; examination, dif- 
cuflion ; in law, a manner of pro¬ 
ceeding in matters criminal, by the 
office of the judge; the court efta- 
blifhed in fome countries fubjeft to 
the pope for the deteftion of herefy. 
NQUISITJVE, in-kwlz'-it-tfv. a. 
Curious, bufy in fearch, active to 
pry into any thing. 

NQUISITI VELY, In-kwlz'-zlt-tlv- 
ly. ad. With curiofity, with narrow 
fcrutiny. 

NQUJSITIVENESS, in-kwlz'-ilt 
tiv-nis. f. Curiofity, diligence to 
prv into things hidden. 
\QUISlTOR, In-kvvIz'-zJt-tur. f. 
One who examines judicially; an 
officer in the popifii courts of inqui¬ 
fition. 

4 INRAIL, in-ra'l. v. a. To inclofe 
with rails. 

siROAD, In'-rod. f. Incurfion, fud- 
den and defultory invafion. 
"JSANABLE, In-fan'-nibl. a. Incu¬ 
rable, irremediable. 
tfSANJL, In-fa'ne. a. Mad, making 
mad. 

>1 SANITY, In-fAn-it-f f. The tfate 
of being infane, madnefs. 
^SATIABLE, In-fa'-fhibl. a. 
Greedy beyond meafure, greedy do 
as not to be fatisfied. 

V6l. I. 
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INS ATI ABLENESS, fi/-fa'-fhlb!-' 
nls. *f. Greediuefs. not to be "ap¬ 
pealed. 

INSATIABLY, In-fr-fhib-IJ-. ad* 
With greedinefs not to be appealed. 

INSATIATE, In-fS'-fliet. a. Greedy 
fo as not to be fatisfied. 

INSATURABLE, In-fit'-tu-rAbl. a*. 
Not to be glutted, not to be filled. 

To INSCRIBE, In-fkrl'be. v.al To 
write on any thing, it is generally 
applied to fomething written on a 
monument; to mark any thing with 
writing; to aflign to a patron with¬ 
out a formal dedication; to draw at 
figure within another. 

INSCRIPTION, In-lkrlp'-fhun., f. 
Something written or engraved 3 
title ; confignment of a book to a 
patron without a formal dedication* 

INSCRUTABLE, In-<kr&'-t£bl. a. 
Un fearch able, not to be traced out 
by inquiry or fludy. 

To INSCULP, In-fk&lp'. v.a. To 
engrave, to cut. 

INSCULPTURE, In-Mlp'-tfh&r. f. 
Any thing engraved. 

To INSEAM, In ft'm. v.a. To im- 
prefs or mark by a (earn dr cicatrix. 

INSECT, In'-fekc. f. Infects are fo 
called from a feparation in the 
middle of their bodies, whereby 
they are cut into two parts, which 
are joined together by a fmall liga¬ 
ture, as we fee in wafps and com¬ 
mon flies ; any thing fmall or con¬ 
temptible. 

INSECT ATOR, In-fek-tA'-tfir. f. 
One that persecutes or haraffes with 
purfuit. 

INSECTILE, In-fek'-tile. a. Having 
the nature of infefts. 


INSECTOLOGER, In-f£k-t61'-15- 
dzhur. f. One who Rudies or de- 
feribes infefts. 

INSECURE, In-fA-ku'r. a. Not fe- 
cure, not confident of fafety; not fafe. 

INSECURITY, In-fc-ku'-ry'-ty. t. 
Uncertainty, want of reafonable 
confidence; want of fafety, danger, 
hazard. 


INSEMINATION, In-fAm-m^-tiA'- 
fhun. f. The aft of fcattering’feedl 
on ground. . . • 
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. INSENSATE, In-f6n'-fct. a. .Stupid, 
warning 'thought, wanting fenfibi- 
« lity. 

INSENSIBILITY,In-ftn-ty-bil'-It-£. 
f. . Inability to perceive; ltupidity, 
dulnefs of mental perception ; tor¬ 
por, dulnefs of corporal fenfe. 
INSENSIBLE, In-fen'-slbl. a. Im¬ 
perceptible, not difcoverable by the 
' ienfes; (lowly gradual > void cf feel¬ 
ing, either mental or corporeal j void 
of emotion or affeftioo. 
INSENSIBLENESS, in-fSn'-sJbl-nis. 
£. Abfence of perception, inability 
to perceive. 

INSENSIBLY, In-ten'-sib-ty. ad. 
Imperceptibly, in fuch manner as is 
not difcovetcd by the fenfes; by 
flow degrees; withoti t mental or cor¬ 
poral fenfe. 

- INSEPARABILITY.In-fep'-pcr- 
si-bir-it( 
INSEPARABLENESS, In-fe-p'- ( 
per-Abl-nrs. J 

The quality of being fuch as cannot 
. be fevered or divided. 
INSEPARABLE, In-(dp'-p£r-&bl. a. 

Not to be disjoined, united fo as not 
' to be parted. 

INSEPARABLY, In-fep'-p6r-ab-N. 

ad. With indiffoluble union. 

To INSERT, In-fert'. v.a. To place 
in or amongit other things. 
INSERTION, In-fer'-ftiua. f. The 
• aft of placing any thing in or among 
other matter; tjie thing iuferted. 

. To INSERVE, In-ierv'. v. a. To be 
of ufe to an end. 

INSERVIENT.In-fer'-vyent. a. Con¬ 
ducive, of ufe to an end. 

To INSHELL, In-ihil'. v.a. To hide 
in a /bell. 

To INSHIP, in-lhlp'. v. a. To (hut 
in a (hip, to (tow, to embark. 

To INSH^lNE, in-fnrj'ne. v.a. To 
inclofe in a (hrine or precious cafe. 
INSIDE, Jn'-slde. f. Interiour part, 
part within. 

IN SIDIATOR,In-sId-^-S r -tur. f. One 
who lies in wait. 

INSIDIOUS, in-sld'-yis. a. Sly, 
cirpumventive, diligent to entrap, 
treacherous. 

INSIDIOUSLY, In-sli'-yuf-ty. ad. 


In a fly and treacherous mannej 
with malicious artifice. 

INSIGHT, In'-iite. f. Infpeftior 
deep view, knowledge of the intt 
riour parts. 

INSIGNIFICANCE, ia-dg-aW't 
fy’-kans. ( 

INSIGNIFICANCY, in-:ig- ( 
ntfMy-ldin-ty. J 

Want of meaning, uiuneamr 
terms; unimportance. 

INSIGNIFICANT, In-slg-nlf'-f; 
kant. a. Wanting meaning, vo 
of fignification ; unimportant, wan 
ing weight, ineffeftual. 

INSIGNIFICANTLY, In-sfg-nli 
fy-kant-ly.’ ad. Without meaning 
without importance or effeft. 

INSINCERE, in-sln-ffi'r. a. N 
what he appears, not hearty, d 
fsmbling, unfaithful; not foun 
corrupted. 

INSINCERITY, In-sin-fer’-r>Ln\ 
Diffimulation, want of truth or fid 
lity. 

To INSINEW, in-sln'-nu. v.a. r 
ftrengthen, to confirm. 

INSINUANT, in-sin'-nu-ant. 
Having the power to gain favour 

To INSINUATE, In-sln'-nu-ate. v 
r I o introduce any thing gently ; 
pu(h gently into favour or rega 
commonly with the reciprocal p 
noun; to hint, to impart indireft 
to inliil, to iofufe gently. 

To INSINUATE, In--In'-nu-Ste. v 
To wheedle, to gain on the aft 
tions by gentle degrees; to (leal 
to imperceptibly ; to be conve; 
infenfibly; to enfold, to wreath, 
wind. 

INSINUATION, In-sln-nu-a'-lh 
f. The power of pltafing or iieal 
upon the affeftions. 

INSINUATiVE, In-sin'-nu4-tlv= 
Stealing on the affeftions. 

INSINUATOR, In-sfn'-nu-a-tur, 
He that infinuaces. 

INSIPID, In-slp'-pld. a. With 
tafte ; without fpiiit, vyithout 
thos, flat, dull, heavy. 

INSjPIDLTY, in-fy-pid'-It-^. J 

INSIPIDNESS, In-iip'-pidcnls. \ 
Want of taiie ; want of life or fp; 
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^jfelPlbLY, in-sip'-pld-ty. ad. With¬ 
out tafte, dully. - 

INS1PIENCE, in-sip' yens. f. Folly, 
want of underftanding. 

To INSIST, in-slit', v. n. To ftand 
or reft upon ; not to recede from 
terms or aftertions, to per fill in ; to 
‘dwell upon in difcoirrfe. 

INSISTENT, In-sis'-tent. a. Refting 
upon any thing. ' 

I.NS1STURE, In-sL'-tfhur. f. This 
word fcems in Shakefpeare to fignify 
cc-nltancy or regularity. 

INSITJENCY, in-si'-fhen-fy. f. Ex¬ 
emption from thirft. 

JNMTION, in-tJlh'-lin. f. The in- 
lertion or ingraffment of one branch 
into another. 

To INSNARE, in-fr.i're. v.a. To 
intrap, to catch in a trap, gin, or 
fnare, to inveigle; to intangle in 
difficulties or perplexities. 

INSNAP.KR, i:i-fna'-rur. f. He that 
info tree. 

JNSOCIAHLE, In-fo-flvibl. a. Averfe 
from convcrfation; incapable of con¬ 
nexion or union. 

INSOBRIETY, In-fo-bri'-e-ty. f. 

Drunkennefs, want of fobriety. 

To 1NSOLATE, in'-f&llte. v.a. To 
dry in the fun, to expcfe to the ac¬ 
tion of the fun. 


INSOLATION, vn-fo-la'-fhun. f. 

Expoution to the fun- 
INSOLENCE, Iti'-ffj-Icns. 1 f 

1NSOLENCY, in'-fo-len-fy. J 

Pride exerte i in contemptuous and 
overbearing treatment of others; 
petulant contempt. 

INSOLENT, in'-ffc-lint. a. Con¬ 
temptuous of others, haughty, over- 
— bearing. 

•INSOLENTLY, In'-fi-ltnt-lf. ad. 
With contempt of others, haughtily, 
tudelv. 

1NSOLVAJJLE, fn-la'l-vihl. a. Such 
as admits of no folution, or explica¬ 
tion ; that cannot be paid. 
INSOLUBLE, in-foi'-lubl. a. Not 
to be diflolved or feparSted. 
INSOLVENT, In-f 6 l'-vent. a. Un¬ 
able to pay. 

INSOLVENCY, In-f6l'-ve«fy. f. 
Inability to pay debts. 
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INSOMUCH, in-f&-m&tfti‘. conj. S* 
that, to fuch a degree that. 

To INSPECT, in-fp&u'. v.a.’ Ta 
look into by wav of examination, o 

INSPECTION, ' in-fpek'-fh&n. £. 
Frying examination, narrow and 
clofeiurvey; fuperintencknce, pre- 
iiding care. 

INSPECTOR, In-fpek'-tfir. f. A, 
prying examiner; a fuperintendant. 

INSPERSION, in-fpir'-lhun. f. A 

fprinkling.. 

To INSPHERE, Jn-sfc'r. tv. a. T fit 
place in an orb or fphere. 

INSPIR ABLE,in-fpi'-rabl. a. Which 
may be drawn in with the breath. 

INSPIRATION, In-fpy-rl'-lhun. f, 
'i'he aft of drawing in the breath ; 
the aft of breathing intd any thing ; 
infufion of ideas into the mind by a 
fuperiour power. 

To INSPIRE, In-fpl're. v. n. To draw 
in the breath. 

To INSPIRE, In-fpiVe. v.a. T<* 
breathe into, to infufe into the 
mind; to animate by fupernatu- 
ral infufion; to draw in with the 
breath. 

INSPlftER, In-fpl'-rur. f. He that 
infpires. 

To INSPIRIT, In-fpAtMc. v. a. To 
animate, to aftuate, to fill with life 
and vigour. 

To INSPISSATE, lo-fpls'-sace. v.a. 
To thicken, to make thick. 

INSl’ISS ATION, l n-fpl f-fit'-fhun. f. 
The aft of making any liquid thick* 

INSTABILITY, in-M-bil'-it-f. f t 
Inconftancy, ficklenefs, mutability 
of opinion or conduft. 

INSTABLE, In-ftS'bl. a. Inconftant, 
changing. 

To INSTALL, v.a. To ad, 

vance to any rank or office, by pla. 
cing in the feat or ltall proper to that 
condition. 

INSTALLATION, fn-ftil-ir-fh&p, 
f. The aft ot giving vifible ppflef- 
fion of a rank or office, by placing 
in the proper feat. 

INSTALMENT, ln-fta'l-m£nt. f. 
The aft of inftalling; the leat ia 
which! one is inftalled; payments 
made at different times. 
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INSTANCE, In'-ftans. 7f. Impor- 
. INSTANCY, In'-fUn-fM tunity, 
urgency, felicitation ; motive, in- 

* fiuence, prelung argument; profe- 

■ cution or procefi. of afuit; example, 

document. 

To INSTANCE, Jn'-flaas. v. n. To 
give or offer an example. 

INSTANT, In’-ftant. a. Preffing, 
urgent; immediate, without any 
time intervening, prefent; quick, 
without delay. 

INSTANT, in'-ftlnt. f. Inftantisfuch 

* a part of duration wherein we per¬ 
ceive no fuccefSon ; the prefent or 
current month. 

INSTANTANEOUS, __ In-ftin-ta'- 
iiyi’is. a. Done in an inilant, adl- 
ing at once without any perceptible 
fucceffion. 

INSTANTANEOUSLY, in-ftin-d'- 
nyuf-ly. ad. In an indivisible point 
of time. 

INSTANTLY, In'-ftanc-W. ad. Im¬ 
mediately, without any percefptible 
intervention of time; with urgent 
importunity. 

To INSTATE, In-M'te. v.a. To 
place in a certain rank or condition; 
to invefl. Obfolete. 

INSTAURATION, fn-M-ra'-Mn. 
f. Restoration, reparation, renewal. 

INSTEAD of, in-iled'. prep. In 
room of, in place of; equal to. 

To INSTEEP, In-fte'p. v. a. To 

■ foak, to macerate in moiilure; to 

* lay under water. 

INSTEP, In'-fldp. f. The upper part 
of the foot where it joins to the 
leg. 

To INSTIGATE, ln'-ltt-gHre. v. a. 
Tq urge to ill, to provoke or incite 
to a crime. 

INSTIGATION, In-ftf-gl'-fhin. f. 
Incitement! to a crime, encourage¬ 
ment, impu!fe to ill. 

INSTIGATOR, in'-fl^-gl-tir. f. In- 
citer to ill. 

To INSTILL, In-fill'. v.a. To in- 
fufe by drops; to infinuate anything 
imperceptibly into the mind, to in- 
fule. 

INSTILLATION, in-flir-la-fnfin. f. 
The ^dt of pouring in by drops; the 
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aft of infufing flowly into thb minc^ 

the thing infufed. 

INSTILMENT, In-flll'-m&it. f. An j 
thing inftilled. 

INSTINCT, !n-fHnkt'. a. Moved, 
animated. 

INSTINCT, In'-fHnkt. f. The powei 
which determines the will of brutes; 
a defire or averfion in the mind not 
determined by reafon or delibera¬ 
tion. . 

INSTINCTIVE,In-ft!nk'-tIv. a. AA- 
ing without the application or choice 
of reafon. 

INSTINCTiyELY, ln-ftlnk'-tlv-l^. 
ad. Ey infiindt, by the call of na¬ 
ture. 

To INSTITUTE, In'-lty-tfit. v.a. 
To fix, to eftablifh, to appoint, to 
enact, to fettle; to educate, to in- 
ftrutt, to form by inftrudlion. 

INSTITUTE, in'-fly-tut. f. Efta- 
blilhed law, fettled order; precept, 
maxim, principle. 

INSTITUTION, in-fly , -tu'-fhun. f. 
Adt of eftablilliing ; eftablifliment, 
fettlement; pofitivelaw; education. 

INSTITUTIONARY, in-llf-tu'- 
fhun-fir-^. a. Elemental, contain¬ 
ing the firft dodirines or principles 
of dodtrine. 

INSTI1UTOR, In'-fly'-tu-tur. f. An 
eliabliiher, one who fettles; inltruc- 
tor, educator. 

INS'i ITUTiST, In'-fiy-in-tilt. f. 
Writer of infiitutes, or elemental 
inllrudtions. 

To INSTOP, In-ftip'. v. a. To elefe 
up, to flop. 

To INSTRUCT, In-ltruk't. v.a. To 
teach, to form by precept, to inform 
authoritatively; to model, to form. 

INSTRUCTOR, fn-ftrik'-tur. £ A‘ 
teacher, an inftituter. 

INSTRUCTION, in-ftn’ik'-lhun. f. 
The adt of teaching, information ; 
precepts conveying knowledge; au¬ 
thoritative information, mandate. 

INSTRUCTIVE, , in-ftr6k'-tiv. a, 
Conveying knowledge. 

INSTRUMENT, In'-itru-menc. f. A 

. tool ufed for any work or purpofe ; 

J a frame conftrudted fo as to yield 
harmonious founds; a writing con¬ 
taining 
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tain?ng any contract or order; the 
agent or mean of any thing; one 
who adls only to ferve the porpofes 
of another. 

INSTRUMENTAL, in-itrfi-mdn'- 
<al. a. .Conducive as means to forne 
end, organical; ailing to fome end, 
contributing to lome purpofe. help¬ 
ful; confilling not df voices but in- 
firuments; produced by inftruments, 

. not vocal. 

INSTRUMENTALITY, In-ftrS- 

men-tal'-It-y. f. Subordinate agen- 
cy, agency of any thing as means 
to an end. 

IN ST RUM ENT ALLY, In-llru- 

men'-til-y. ad. In the nature of an 
inftrument, as means to an end. 

JNSTRUMENTALNESS, in-ftru- 
min'-tal-nis. f. Uiefulnefs as means 
to an end. 

INS UFFERABLE, xn-fuf'• fflr-ibl. a. 
Intolerable, infupportable, intenfe 
beyond endurance; detellable, con¬ 
temptible. ■ 

INSUFFERABLY, in-fitf'-f&r-ib-ly. 
ad. To a degree beyond endurance 

INSUFF1C1ENCE, in-fuf-fifh'- ' 
ens. t f | 

INSUFFICIENCY, in-fiif-f!fit'- ? 
cn-fy r . 

Inadequatenefs to any end or pur¬ 

port;. 

INSUFFICIENT, In-fuf-fIlh'-cnt. a. 
Inadequate to any need, ufe, of pur- 
pofi*, wanting abilities. 

iNSUFFlCIENTLY,in-fiif-fIlh'-6nt- 
ly. ad. With want of proper abi¬ 
lity. 

INSUFFLATION, In-fuf-fl&'-ftmn. f. 
The a£t of breathing upon, 

-* INSULAR, In'-fu-lar. la. Be- 
* INSULARY, in'-fu-lar-y. J longing 
to an iiland. 

INSULATED, in'-fA-li-tld. a. Not 
contiguous on any fide. 

INSULSE, In-fuls'. a. Dull, infipid, 
heavy. 

INSULT, In'-fult. f. The aft of leap¬ 
ing upon any thing; aft of infolence 
or contempt. 

To INSULT, In-fult*. v. a. To treat 
with infolence or contemgt ; to 
trample upon, to triumph oyer. 
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INSULTER, In-fil'-tfir* f. One who 
treats another with, infolent trir 
umph. , 

INSULTINGLY, In-fol'-tlng-#. at?. 
With contemptuous triumph. 

INSUPERABILITY, In-l6-p5r-d- 
bli'-It-y-. f. The quality of being 
invincible. 

INSUPERABLE, In-f&'-pSr-ibL. a. 
Invincible, infurmountable. 

INSUPERABLENESS, fn-fit'-p£r- 
Abl-nls. f. Invinciblenefs, impoffi- 
bility to be furmounted. 

INSUPERABLY, in-ffi'-p£r-ib-l^. 
ad. Invincibly, infurmountably. 

INSUPPORTABLE, In-f&p-p6'r- 
tibl. a. Intolerable, infufterable, 
not to be endured. 

IN SUPPORTABLENESS, In-flip- 
p&'r-tabl-nls. f. Infufferablenefs; 
the Rate of being beyond endu¬ 
rance. 

INSUPPORTABLY,In-fip-p&'r-t£b» 
N. ad. Beyond endurance. 

INSURMOUNTABLE, !n-ffir» 

mou'n-tabl. a. lnfuperable, not to 
be got over. 

INSURMOUNTABLY, In-fiir- 

mou'n-tdb-1^. ad. Invincibly, un¬ 
conquerably. 

INSURRECTION, in-fiir-rfk'-fhi&n. 
f. A feditious rifing, a rebellious 
commotion. 

INSUSURRAT1CN, In-ft-fi&r-ri'- 
Ihin. f. The aft of whifpering. 

INTACTIBLE, In-t£k'-tlbl. a. Not 
perceptible to the touch. 

INTAGLIO, in-til'-Iyft. f. Any 

thing that has figures engravetiNm 
it. 

INT AST ABLE, In-ta'f-tibl. a. Not 
railing any fenfation in the organs 
of tafte. 

INTEGER, fn'-t£-dzhSr. f. The 

whole of a-ny thing. 

INTEGRAL, In'-tS-gril. a. Whole* 
applied to a thing, confidered as 
comprifing all its conftituent parts.; 
uninjured, complete, not defedlive-; 
not fractional, not broken into frac¬ 
tions. 

INTEGRAL, ln'-t£-gr£l. ,f. The 
whole m'ade up of parts. • 

INTEGRITY, In-t£g'~grMJ. f. Ho¬ 
mily, 
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ucfly, nngorruptnefs; purity, ge- 
ouine unadulterate Hate; intire- 
nefL 

INTEGUMENT, In-tdg'-gfi-mSnt. 
f. Any thing that covers or invelops 
another. 

INTELLECT, In'-rfl-Wkt. f. The 
intelligent min'd, the power cf tin- 
derftandinp. 

■Intellection, jn-t£i-tek'-Mn. 

f. The adt of underftanding. 

INTELLECTIVE, In-tdl-lek'-tlv. a. 
Having power to underltand. 

INTELLECTUAL, N-teMek'-tu-al. 
a. Relating to the underftanding, be¬ 
longing to the mind, tranfacled by 
the underilanding; perceived by the 
intellect, nor the fenfes; having the 
power of underftanding. 

INTELLECTUAL, In-tcl-lek'-tii-il. 
f. Intelledl, underftanding, mental 
powers or faculties. 

INTELLIGENCE, in-tdi'-l£-- 
dzhens. r 

INTELLIGENCY, in-tel'-W *' 
dzh^n-fy. 

Commerce of information, notice, 
mutual communication ; commerce 
of acquaintance, terms on which 
men live one with another; fpirit, 
unbodied mind; underftanding, (kill. 

•Intelligencer, in-iei'-iy- 

dzhen-fur. f. One who fends or 
conveys news, one who gives notice 
of private or diftant tranfadtions. 

INTELLIGENT, In-teT-ly-dzhent. 
a. Knowing, inftruded, fkilfu! ; 
giving information. 

INTELLIGENTIAL,, In-t61-J£- 
dzhen'-ftal. ai^Coniifting of unbo¬ 
died mind; intelledtaal, exerciling 
underftanding. 

INTELLIGIBILITY, In-tdl'-ty-g*- 
I’oflibility to be under- 

ftood. 

INTELLIGIBLE, In-tdl'-ty-dzhlbl. 
a. To be conceived by the under¬ 
standing. 

INTELLIGIBLENESS, In-tel'-I*- 
dzhlbl-nis.. f. Poffibility to be un- 
, dcrflood, perfpicuity. 

.INTELUMLY, In-iel'-ty-dzblb- 
If. IIJ-'Bo as to be Undcrftood, 
Nearly, plainly. 
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INTEMERATE, In-t£m'-m&'&. i 
Undefiled, unpolluted. 

INTEMPERAMENT, In-tem'-per- 
i-ment. f. Bad conftitucion. 

INTEMPERANCE, 
per-Ans. 

INTEMPERANCY, 
p&r-an-fjjr.. 

Want of temperance, want of mo¬ 
deration, excels in meat or drink. 
INTEMPERATE, In-t£m'-p£r-dt. a. t 
Immoderate in appetite, e;*ceffive in 
meat or drink; pallionate, ungo¬ 
vernable, without rule. 

IMTEMPERATELY, ‘ in-tera'-per- 
dt-iy. ad. With breach of the laws 
of temperance; immoderately, ex- 
ceffively. 

INTEMPERATENESS, la-tcm'- 
pcr-ci-nls. f. Want of moderation. 

INTKM PER ATUKE, in-tem'-per- 
I-tur. f. E>cefs of fome qualitv. 

INTENABLE, lu-id'-nabl. a. JLnde- 
fenfible. 

To INTEND, In-tend', v. a. .To 
mean, to deftgn. 

INTENDANT, in-tdn’-d5nt. f. An 
officer of the higheft clafs, who over¬ 
fees any particular allotment of the 
nublick bulinels. 

INTENDMENT, in-tend'-roent. f. 
Intention, defign. 

To 1NTENERATE, In-tdn'-ner-hUr. 
v. a. To make tender, to foften. 

INTEN ERATION, In -tdn-rdr-ii'- 
fhun. f. The adl of foftening or 
making tender. 

INTKNIBLE, In-ton' Ibl. a. That 
cannot hold. 

INTENSE, In-t6ns'. a. Raifed to a 
high degree, drained, forced ; ve¬ 
hement, ardent; kept on the llretch, 
anxioufly attentive. 

INTENSELY, in-tens'-ty. ad. To a 
great degree. 

INTENSENESS, In-tens'-nL. f. The 
ftate of being aftedled to a high de¬ 
gree, contrariety to laxity or remif- 
fion. 

INTENSION, In-tdn'-fli&n. f. The 
adi of forcing or draining any thing. 

INTENSIVE, In-ten'-siv. a. Stretch¬ 
ed or imereafed with refpedt to itfelf; 
intent, full of care 


in-tem'- T 
fn-tdm'-j f ‘ 


INTEN- 
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INTENSIVELY, In-t6n'- S fy-ty. ad. 
To a great degree. 

INTENT, in-t£nt'. a. Anxioufly 
diligent, fixed with clofe application. 
INTENT, in-tdnt'. f. A defigo, a 
•purpofe, adiift, meaning. 
.INTENTION, In-ten'-lhim. f.‘ De- 
fign, purpofe ; the Hate of being in- 
tenfe'or Itrained. 

INTENTIONAL, In-t£n'-fhun-al. a. 

Defigned, done by defign. 
INTENTIONALLY, fn-ten'-fliim- 
Al -y. ad. By defign, with lived 
choice; in will, if not in aftion. 
INTENT! VE, In-ten'-tiv. a. Dili¬ 
gently applied, bnlily attentive. 
INTENTIVELY, in-ten'-tiy-ty. ad. 

With application, clofely. 
INTENTLY, in-tent'-ly. ad. With 
dole attention, with clofe applica¬ 
tion, with eager defire. 
INTENTNESS, in-tent'-nls. f. The 
Hate of being intent, anxious appli¬ 
cation. 

To INTER, Jn-t£r'. v. a. To cover 
under ground, to bury. 
INTERCALAR, la-td'-ka-lar. f 
INTERCALARY, ia-ter'-ki- 5 - a. 
lar-y. S 

Inferred out of the common order 
to preferve the equation of time, as 
the twenty-ninthof February a leap- 
year is an Intercalary day. 

To INTERCALATE, in-ter'-ka- 
lAte. v.a. To infert an extraordi¬ 
nary day. 

INTERCALATION, In-tdr-ka-la'- 
fluin. f. Infertion of days out of the 
ordinary reckoning. 

To INTERCEDE, in-ter-fe'd. v. n. 
To pafs between ; to mediate, to act 
between two parties. 
INTERCEDED, in-ttSr-fc’-dur. f. 
,, One that intercedes, a mediator. 

^To INTERCEPT, fn-tir-IApt'. v.a. 
To Hop and feize in the way; to ob- 
Hruct, to cut off, to flop from being 
. communicated. 

1NTE RCE PTI ON, l n-tcr-f&p'-fhun. 

f. Ob'tro&ion, feizure by the way. 
INTERCESSION,In-ter-fds'-fh&n. f. 
Mediation, interpofition, agency 
between two partier-, ag*eticy in the 
cade cf another. 
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INTERCESSGUR, In*t£r-fts'-i$r. £ 
"Mediator, agent between swopar-t 
ties to procure reconciliation. 

ToINTERCH AIN,In-tirrtIha'n. 

To chain, to link together. > 

To INTERCHANGE,* In-tAr- 
tihA'ndzh. v.a. To put.each ip (fee 
place of the other; to fucceet^alcer-q 
nately. 

IN TERCHANGE, In'-tir-tfolndzh. 
f. Commerce, permutation of com¬ 
modities; alternate fucceiiion; mu¬ 
tual donation and reception. 

INTERCHANGEABLE, in-tfcr- 
tfiu'ndz-Abl. a. Capable of being.’ 
interchanged; given and taken imt^r 
tually ; following each other in ai-. 
tern ate fucteflion. 

INTERCHANGEABLY, In-t4r- 
tfiut'ndzh-ab-ly. ad. Alternately* 
in a manner whereby each gives an4r: 
receives. * 

INTERCHANGEMENT, io-t£r- 
tflia'ndzh-meBt. f. Exchange, mu¬ 
tual transference. 

INTERCIFIENT, fn-tcr-slp'-ycnt. f. 
An intercepting power, fomethingj 
that caufes a ftoppage. 

INTERCISION, In-tAr-sIz'-zhun. f. 
Interruption. 

To INTERCLUDE, in-tgr-kluTd. 
v. n. To fhut from a place or conrft 
by fomething intervening. 

INTERCLUSION, in-ier-kl&'-zhin. 
f. Obllruftion, interception. 

INTERCOLUMN I AT ION, io-t*r- 
ko-lum-nysV-fiu'in. f. The {pace be¬ 
tween the piilais. 

To INTERCOMMON, in-tir-kAtn' 
ln’in. v.n. To feed at the fame table 

IN I KRCOjyiM UNI TY, fn-tAr-kom 
mu-ny-fy: f. A mutual communi 
cation or community. 

INTERCOSTAL, in-tir-k&s’-t&L a 
Placed between the ribs. 

INTERCOURSE, In'-uir-k&rfe. i 
Commeice, exchange; communica 
tior.. 

INT E RC U RRENCE, in-tAr-kur 

tens. f. Paffbge’hetween. 

INTERCURRENT, in -tir-kfcr 
lent. a. Running between. 

IN TERREAL, in-tcr-dd'i. f. Tra 
fick, inttreourfe. 
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To INTERDICT, Jn-tSr-dlkt*. v. a. 
. To forbid, to prohibit; to prohibit 
from‘the enjoyment of communion 

. •with the church. 

INTERDICT, fn'-t£r-dlkt. f. Pro¬ 
hibition, prohibiting decree ; a pa¬ 
pal prohibition to the clergy to ce¬ 
lebrate the holy offices. 

INTERDICTION, In-t^r-dik’-lhfin. 
f. Prohibition, forbidding decree ; 
curfe, from the papal interdid. 

INTERDICTORY, fn-t£r-dIk'-tfir-£. 
a. Belonging to an interdiction. 

To INTEREST, in'-t£r-cft. v. a. 
To concern, to affeft, to give /hare 
in. 

INTEREST, In'-tir-fift. f. Concern, 
advantage, good; influence over 
others; lhare, part in any thing, 
participation ; regard to private pro¬ 
fit; money paid for ufe, ufury; any 
furplus of advantage. 

To INTERFERE, In-t^r-ft'r. v. a. 
To interpofe, to intermeddle; to 
cla/h, to oppofe each other. 

INTERFLUENT, In-td’-flu-Snt. a. 
Flowing between. 

iNTERFULGENT, In-tSr-ful'- 
dzhent. a. Shining between. 

INTERFUSED, In-ter-fii'zd. a. 
Poured or fcattcred between. 

INTERJACENCY, in-t^r-dzha'-ftn- 
fy. f. The ad or ftate of lying be¬ 
tween; the thing lying between. 

INTERJA.CENT, In-t£r-dzba'-f£nt. 
a. Intervening, lying between. 

INTERJECTION, ln-t<*r-dzhek'- 
fhun. f. A part of fpeech that dif- 
covers the mind to be feized or af- 


feded with fome paflion, fuch as are 
in Englilh, Ol alas! ah! interven¬ 
tion, interpoiition; ad of fomething 
coming between. 

INTERIM, in'-tir-lm. f. Meantime, 
intervening time. 

To INTER JOIN, in-tcb-dzhoi'n. 


v. npi, To join mutually, to inter- 
mai&pk 

tNTfcRlOUR, In-t^'-ryur. a. Inter¬ 
ne, inner, not outward, not fuper- 


[ISP^KNCWLEDGE, In-t&r-n&l'- 

knowledge. 


ERL ACl^^fi- ter - J a'i e. v. a. 
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To intermix, to put one thing*with* 
in another. 

INTERLAPSE, fn-t^r-lips'. f. The 
flow of time between any two events. 

To INTERLARD, in-ter-li'rd. v. a. 
To mix meat with bacon or fat; to 
interpofe, to in/ert between; to di->. 
verfify by mixture. 

To INTERLEAVE, In-tcr-lCV. v.a. 
To chequer a book by the infertion 
of blank leaves. 

To INTERLINE, In-t£r-!i'ne. v.a. 
To write in alternate lines; to cor- 
red by fomething written between 
the lines. 

INTERLINEATION, in-ttV-l^-nya'- 
/hun. u Correction made by writing 
between the lines. 

To INTERLINK, in-ter-link'. v.a. 
To conneCt chains one to another, 
to join one in another. 

INTERLOCUTION, in-t6r-l&-k&C 
fliun. f. Dialogue, interchange of 
fpeech; preparatory proceeding in 
law. 

INTERLOCUTOR, In-ter-lok'-ki- 
tur. f. Dialogift, one that talks with 
another. 

INTERLOCUTORY, In-tCr-lik'- 
ku-tur-y^ a. Confiding of dialogue; 
preparatory to decifion. 

To INTERLOPE, in-tir-lcYpe. v.n. 
To run between parties and inter¬ 
cept the advantage that one ihould 
gain from the other. 

INTERLOPER, in-t£r-I6'-pfir. f. 
One who runs into buiinefs to which 
he has no right. 

INTERLUCENT, In-t£r-lu'-fd-nt. a. 
Shining between. ' 

INTERLUDE, in'-t£r-lfid. f. Some¬ 
thing played at the intervals of fef- 
ti’dty, a farce. 

INTERLUENCY, In-ter-lfi'-Cn-fJ. f. 
Water interpofited, interpofition of 
a flood. 

TNTERLUNAR, !n-t£r-li' nir. J 

INTERLUNARY, In-ter-luV £ a. 
nir-y. J 

Belonging to the time when the 
moon, about to change, is irfvjii- 
ble ' 

INTERMARRIAGE, In-t^r-mir'- 
rldzh. f. Marriage between two-fa¬ 
milies. 
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mines, where each takes one and 
gives another. 

To INTERMARRY, In-tir-mkr'-rf. 

i ^ n. To marry fome of each family 
with the other. 

To INTERMEDDLE, In-t£r-mgd'l. 

’ v.-touw 1 To interpofe officioofiv. 

INTE&MEDDLER, in-t^r-nifid'-lfir. 
f. One that interpofes officioufly. 

INTERMEDIACY, In-ter-me'-dyA- 
fy. f. Interpofition, intervention. 

IN'TERMED! ALJn-tir-me'-dydl. a. 
Intervening, lying between, inter- 
venient. 

INTERMEDIATE, i T n-t£r-mS'-dy<k. 
a. Intervening, interpofed. 

INTERMEDIATELY, to-tSr-m<P- 
dyet-Iy. ad. By way of interven¬ 
tion. 

INTERMENT, in-ter’-ment. f. Bu¬ 
rial, fepulture. 

INTERMIGRATION, In-ter-ml- 
gra’-fhun. f. Aft of removing from 
one place to another, fo as that of 
two parties removing, each takes the 
dace of the other. 

INTERMINABLE, In-tit'-mln-ibl. 
a. Immenfe, admitting no boun¬ 
dary. 

IN TERMINATE, In-tST-mln-ate. a. 
Unbounded, unlimited. 

INTERMINATION, In'-tAr-ml-nA"- 
fhun. f. Menace, threat. 

To INTERMINGLE, In-t^r- 

mlng'-gl. v. a. To mingle, to mix 
fome things amongft others. 

To INTERMINGLE, ia-tir- 

ming'-gl. v. n. To be mixed or in- 
'torporated. 

INI iiRMISSION, In-ter-milh'-fin. f. 

■ CeiTation for a time, paufe, inter¬ 
mediate ilop ; intervenient time ; 
Hate of being intermittell; the fpace 

' between the paroxifms of a fever. 

JNTERM1SSIVE, In-t&r-rais'-siv. a. 
Coming by fits, not continual. 

To INTERMIT, In-t6r-mit'. v. a. 
To forbear any thing for a time, to 
interrupt. 

To INTERMIT, In-t£r-mlt'. v. n. 
To grow mild between the fits or 
paroxifms. • 

INTERMITTENT, In-ter-mU'-ltot. 
a. Coming by fits, 

' VOL. I. 
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To INTERMIX, In-tey-mlks', y *. 
To mingle, to join, to put fome, 
things among others. *•, 

To INTERMIX, to-t6r-mlks'. v. a. 
To be mingled together. » 

INTERMIXTURE^ In-tir-mlks'- 
tfh6r. f. Mafs formed by mingling 
bodies ; fomething additional min- ' 
gled in a mafs. 

INTERMUNDANE, in-tir-rofin'- 
dan. a. Subfifting between worlds; 
or between orb and orb. 

INTERMURAL, In-t£r-mfi'-rd. a. 
Lying between walls. 

INTERMUTUAL. In-ter-mfi'-tfi il. 
a. Mutual, interchanged. 

INTERN, in-tern', a. Inward, ia- 
teftine, not foreign. 

INTERNAL, In-ter'-nAl. a. Inward, 

! not external ; intrinfick, not de¬ 
pending on external accidents, real. 

INTERNALLY, in-tdr'-nAl-^. ad. 
Inwardly; mentally, intelleftually. 

INTERNECINE, £n-t£r-n£-slne. a. 
Endeavouring mutual deftruftion. 

INTERNECION, In-t£r-nc'-fhun. C-v 
Maflacre, (laughter. 

INTERNUNCIO, In-tir-nfin'-HiS. f. 
Meflenger between two parties. 

INTE RPELL ATION, in- tdr-pAl-ir- 
Ihfin. f. A fummons, a call upon. 

To INTERPOLATE, In-tir'- P 6-lAte, 
v. a. To foil! any thing into a place 
to which it does not belong; to re.- 
new. to begin again. . 

INTERPOLATION, fn-t£r- P 5-I£'- 
fliun. f. Something added or put 
into the original matter. 

INTERPOLATOR, in-t6r'-p&-l4- 
tur. f. One that foifts in counter¬ 
feit paflages. 

INTERPOSAL, £ri-t£r-p6'-zAl. f; 
Interpofition, agency between two 
perfons; intervention. 

To INTERPOSE, £n-t4r-p&'ze. v. a. 
To thruft in as an obfiruftion, inter¬ 
ruption.or inconvenience; to effer 
as a fuccour or relief; to place be¬ 
tween, to make intervenient. 

To INTERPOSE, in-t^r-pi'ze. v. n. 
To mediate, to aft between tiyo par¬ 
ties ; to pht in by way of interrup¬ 
tion. 

INTERPOSER, to tSr-p&'-z&r., 1 
• a X _Qft 
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1 One that comes between others; an 
intei*vement* agent, a mediator. 

INTERPOSITION, In-t£r-p5-zilh'- 
fin. f. Intervenient agency; media¬ 
tion, agency between parties; inter¬ 
vention, ftate of being placed be¬ 
tween two; any thing interpofed. 

To INTERPRET, ia-tdr'-prit. v. a. 

. To explain, to tranflate, to decipher, 
to give a folutron. 

JNTERPRET/tBLE,in-tdr'-pr}t-abl. 
a. Capable of being expounded. 

INTERPRETATION, _ L)-t£r-pr£- 
ta'ihuu. f. The a£l of interpreting, 
explanation ; the fenfe given by any 
interpreter, expofition. 

INTERPRETATIVE, In-t*r'-p<f- 
ti-tfv. a. Colle&ed by interpreta¬ 
tion. 

INTERPRET ATIVELY, Jn-tir'- 

' pr^-t£-tlv-l£. ad. As may be col- 
lefted by interpretation. 

INTERPRETER, In-tfcr'-pr^-t&r. f.. 
An expofttor, an expounder; a tranf- 
lator. 

r ^|NTERPUNCTION, ‘ In-tdr-p&nk'- 
fh&n. f. Pointing between words or 
fentences. 

INTERREGNUM, in-tdr reg'-nfim. 
f. The time in which a throne is 
vacant between the death of a prince 
and accefiion of another. 

INTERREIGN, iq-i4r-re'n. f. Va~ 
cancy of the throne. 

To INTERROGATE, In-t£r'-r6 -git 
a. To examine, to queftion. 

To INTERROGATE, In-tfir'-rO-gat. 
v. n. To alk, to put quelHons. 

INTERROGATION, In-tir-r5-ga'- 

1 Ihin. f. A queftion put, an enquiry; 
a note that marks a queftion, thus? 

•INTERROGATIVE, Int£r-r6g'-g4- 
tlv. a. Denoting a queftion, ex- 
preffed in a queftionary form of 
iwords. 

INTERROGATIVE, In-ter-r6g'-ga- 
A pronoun ufed in aflctng 
qUeftions, as who? what? 

INTERROGATIVELY, In-tSr-rog'- 
e&-tlv-14. ad. In form of a queftion. 

INTERROGATOR, In-tdr'-r6-ga- 
An aflcer of qucftions. 

05TERROGATORY, in-ter-rftg'- 
gS-ttr-^. f. A queftion, an enquiry. 
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INTERROGATORY, Jn-tfr-rig'-' 
gi-tur-^. a. Containing a queftion, 
exprefting a queftion. 

To INTERRUPT, In-tSr-r6pt'. v.% 
To hinder the procefs of any thing 
by breaking in upon it; to binder 
one from proceeding by interpoli- 
tion; to divide, to feparate. 
INTERRUPTEDLY, in-t4r-r4p'- 
tId-14. ad. Not in continuity, not 
withoui ftoppages. 

INTERRUPTER, In-t4r-rfip'-t&r. f. 
He who interrupts. 

INTERRUPTION, In-'t4r-rfip'-ihim. 
f. Interposition, breach of continu¬ 
ity; hindrance, flop, obftrudlion. 

INTERSCAPULAR, In-t^r-Mp'-pu- 
iar. a. Placed between the fhoulders. 

ToINTERSCIND, In-t^r-sind'. v.a. 
To cut off by interruption. 

To J.NTERSCRIjBE, In-tSr-fkrl'be. 
v. a. To write between. 

INTERSECANT, In-t£r-fe'-kant. a. 
Dividing any thing into parts. 

To INTERSECT, {n-t^r-ftkt'. v. a. 
To cut, to divide each other mu¬ 
tually. 

To INTERSECT, In-tSr-ftkt'. v. n. 
To meet and crofs each other. 

INTERSECTION, in-tdr-Gk'-lhun. 
f. The point where lines crofs each 
other. 

To INTERSERT, in-t£r-tert'. y. a. 
To put in between other things. 

INTERSERTION, In-t6r-r'-fhin. 

j f. An infertion, or thing inferted 
between any thing. 

To INTERSPERSE, In-tir-fper’fe. 
v.a. To fcatter here and there am; .g 
other things. 

INTERSPERSION, In-t£r-fpSr'~ 
Ihun. f. The act of Scattering heret 
and there* 

IN 1ERSTELLAR, In-t4r-Ael'-14r. a. 
Intervening between the ftars. 

INTERSTICE, in-tir'-ftj s . f. Space 
between one thing and another; 
time between one act and another. 

INTERSTITIAL, In-t4r-Ai0i'-al. a. 
Containing interftices. 

INTERTEXTURE, ln-t£r-t£ks'- 
tfliuf, f. Diverfification of things 
mingled or woven one among ano¬ 
ther. 


To 
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To INTERTWINE, In-t£r~1 
twi'ne. I 

To INTERTWIST, In-tSr- f V * a * 

twift'. J 

To unite by twilling one In ano- 

* ther. * 

INTERVAL, In'-ter-val. f. Space 
bet»*een places,interftice ; time pair¬ 
ing between two affignable points; 
reiniilion of a delirium or dillemper. 

To INTERVENE, In-tSf-v^'n. v.n. 

To come between things or perfons. 
INTERVENIENT, In-t^r-v^'-nyint. 
a. Interce'dent, paffing between. 

INTERVEN HON, In-t£r-v£n'-lhfin. 
f. Agency between perfons; agency, 
between antecedents and confecu- 
tives; interpofition, the Hate of be¬ 
ing interpofed. 

To INTER VERT, in-ter-v£rt'. v.a. 
To turn to another courfe. 

INTERVIEW, In'-ter-vu. f. Mutual 
light, fight of each other. 

To INTER VOL VE, in-t£r-v4'lv. 

v. a. To involve one within ano¬ 
ther. 

To INTERWEAVE, in-t«Sr-wS'v. 
v. a. preter. Interwove, part, 
pair. Interwoven, Interwove, 
or Interweaved. To mix one 
with another in a regular texture, 
to intermingle. 

INTESTABLE, In-tes'-tabl. a. Dif- 
quatified to make a will. 

INTESTATE, in-t£s'-tAt. a. Want¬ 
ing a will, dying without a will. 

INTESTINAL, in-t6s'-iIn-Al. a. Be¬ 
longing to the guts. 

"TNTESTINE, ln-tis'-tln. a. Inter- 

’ 1, inward; contained in the body; 

domeftick, not foreign. 

INTESTINE, In-t&s'-tin. f. Thegut, 
the bowel. 

To INTHRAL, In-ilira'l. v. a. To 
enllave, to lhackle, to reduce to fer- 
vitude. 

INTHRALMENT, In-thrTI-m&it. 
f, Servitude, llaverv. 

To INTHRONE, In-tilro'n. v. a. 
To raife to royalty, to feat on a 
throne. 

INTIMACY, In'-tf-mi-ty. £ Clofe 
familiarity. • 

INTIMATE, In'-tf-mis. a. Inmoft, 
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Inward, inteftine; familiar, clofelj 1 
acquainted. ' - ■ 

INTIMATE, fn'-tf-mitjfci A fanji- 
liar friend, one who 
our thoughts. W 

To INTIMATEksjp’-t^-mate. 

To hint, to point out indiredly,^ or 
not very plainly. 

INTIMATELY, In'-t^-mit-ty. ad. 
Clofely, with intermixture of parts ; 
familiarly, with clofe friendlhip. 

INTIMATION, In-t^-ma'-lhin* f. 
Hint, obfcure or indirect declaration 
or direction. 

To INTIMIDATE, In-tlm'-^ dite. 
v.a. To makefearfulTto dallardize, 

j. to make cowardly. 

INTIRE, In-tl're. a. Whole, undi- 
miuilheJ, unbroken. 

1NTIRENESS, In-ti're-hls. f. 
Wholenefs, integrity. 

INTO, In'-t6. prep. Noting entrance 
with regard to place; noting pene¬ 
tration beyond the outfide; noting 
a new Hate to which any thing is 
brought by the agency of a caufe, 

INTOLERABLE, in-t&l'-lir-ibl. a. 

1 nfuifcrable, not to be endured; bad 
beyond fufferance. 

INTOLERABLENESS, In-tel'-lir- 
abl-nls. f. Quality of a thing not 
to be endured. 

INTOLERABLY, In-tol'- 14r-ib-l£. 
ad. To a degree beyond endurance. 

INTOLERANT, In-t6l'-l<ir-&nt. a. 
Not enduring, not able to endure! 

To INTOMBT fn-to'm. v. a. To 
inclofe in a funeral monument, to 
bury. 

INTONATION, In-tS-nT-Mn. f. 
Manner of founding. 

To INTONE, In-t6'ne. v. n. To 
make a flow protradled noife. 

To INTORT, In-tA'rt. v. a. To 
twill, to wreath, to wring. 

To INTOXICATE, ln-t6ks'-£-k&te, 
v. a. To inebriate, to make d/unk. 

INTOXICATION, in-t6kf->-ki'- 
fhun. f. Inebriation, the adl of 
making drunk, the ilate of bHng 
drunk. 

INTRACTABLE, In-trik'.Aibl. a. 
Ungovernable, ftubborn, obftinate; 
unmanageable, furious. * 

. 3X2 * IN. 
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INTRACTAkLENESS, In-trlk'- 
tabl-nis. f. • Obltinacy, perverfe- 
• nefs. 

INTRACTABLY, In-trik'-tlb-l£. 
ad. Unmanageably, Aubbornly. 

INTRAtsI QUILITY, In-tian-kwil'- 
Ic-^. f. Unqui&nefs, want of relt. 

INTRANSMUTABLE, In-trlnf- 
mu'-tibl. a. Unchangeable to any 
other fubftance. 

To INTREASURE, In-tr£zh'-ur. v.a. 

. To lay up as in a treafury. 

To INTRENCH, in-ti£ntfh'. v. n. 
To invade, to encroach, to cut off 
art cf what belongs to another; to 
reak with hollows; to fortify with 
a trench. * 

INTRENCHANT, . In-trSntfh’-5nt. 
a. Not to be divided, not to be 
wounded, indivifible. 

INTRENCHMENT, Jn-tr£ntfh'- 
m£nt. f. Fortification with a trench. 

INTREPID, In-trep'-id. a. Fearlefs, 
daring, bold, brave. 

INTREPIDITY, In-trS-pld'-It-^. f. 
i'earleffnefs, courage, boldnefs. 
.INTREPIDLY, lo-trip'-Id-ty. ad. 
Fearlefly, boldly, daringly. 

INTRICACY, fn'-try-ka-fy. f. State 
of being entangled, perplexity, in¬ 
volution. 

INTRICATE, In-tr^-ket. a. En¬ 
tangled, perplexed, involved, com¬ 
plicated, obfcure. 

To INTRICATE, In'-trf-kfce. v.a. 
To perplex, to darken. Not in ufe. 

INTRICATELY, in'-tr^-ket-ly. ad. 
With involution of one in another, 
with perplexity. 

INTRICATE NESS, In'-tr^-Wt-nls. 
f. Perplexity, involution, oblcurity. 

INTRIGUE, fn-tr&'g. f. A plot, a 
private tranfa&ion in which many 
parties are engaged; a love plot; 
intricacy, complication ; the com¬ 
plication or perplexity of a fable or 
poem. 

To INTRIGUE, Jn-trc'g. v. n. To 
form plots, to carry on private de- 
figns; to carry on an affair of love. 

INTRIGUER, in^tie'-gur. f. One 
who hufiea himfclf in private tranf- 
" afiions", one who forms plots, one 
who ptirfues women. t 
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INTRIGUINGLY, ln-trd'-glng,lf. 
ad. With intrigue, with fecret ploc- 
tlng. 

1NTRINSECAL, In-trln'-ty-kil. a. 
Internal, folid, natural, not acciden¬ 
tal. 

INTRINSECALLY, In -trin'-#> 

kal-y. ad. Internally, nat-lally, 
really; within, at the infide. 

INTRINSICK, in-trln'-slk. a. In¬ 
ward, internal, real, true; not de¬ 
pending on accident, fixed on the 
nature of the thing. 

INTRINSECATE, In-trln'-fS-kate. 
a. Perplexed. Obfolete. 

To INTRODUCE, in-tr&-d&'s. v.a. 
To conduit or ufher into a place, 
or to a pcrfon ; to bring fomething 
into notice or practice; to produce, 
to give occafion; to bring into writ¬ 
ing or difcourfe by proper prepara¬ 
tives. 

INTRODUCER, In-trS-dfi'-ffir. f. 
One who conduits another to a 
place or perfon; any one who brings 
any thing into praltice or notice. 

INTRODUCTION, in-tri-duk'- 
fhun. f. The alt of condutting or 
ufhering to any place or perfon ; the 
all of bringing any new thing into 
notice or praltice; the preface or 
part of a book containing previous 
matter. 

INTRODUCTIVE, in-tm-duk'-u r v. 
a. Serving as the means to intro¬ 
duce fomething elfe. 

INTRODUCTORY, In - trl>-d u k'- 

tur-y. a. Previous, ferving as a 
means to fomething further. 

IN'PROGRESSION, in tr&-griVL'- 
un. f. Entrance, the alt of cnter- 
ing. 

INTROMISSION, In-trS-mRh'-un. 
f. The all of fending in. 

To INTROMIT, In-tr6-mlt'. v. a. 
To fend in, to let in, to admit, to 
allow to enter. 

To INTROSPECT, In-tro-fpekt'. 
v. a. To take a view of the infide. 

INTROSPECTION, In-tr&-fpdk'- 
ihun. f. A view Of the infide. 

INTROVENIENT, In-tro-ve'-nyent, 
a. Entering, coming in. 

To INTRUDE, In-u6'd. r. n. To 

come 
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' come in unwelcome by a kind of 
violence, to enter without invitation 
or periniffion; to encroach, to force 
in uncalled or unpermitted. 

INTRUDE, In-tro'd. v. a. To 
fierce without right or welcome. 

INTRUDER, in-tro'-dhr. f. One 
who forces himfelf into company or 
affairs' without right. 

INTRUSION, In-tro'-zhun. f. The 
ad of thrufting or forcing any thing 
or perfon into any place or ftate; 
encroachment upon any perfon or 
place; voluntary and uncalled un¬ 
dertaking of any thing. 

To INTRUST, in-trhft'. v. a. To 
treat with confidence, to charge with 
any fecret. 

INTUITION, In-th-ilh'-un. f. Sight 
of any thing, immediate knowledge; 
knowledge not obtained by deduc¬ 
tion of reafun. 

INTUITIVE, In-tu'-It-lv. a. Seen 
by the mind immediately; feeing, 
not barely believing; having the 
power of difcovering truth immedi¬ 
ately without ratiocination. 

INTUITIVELY, in-tu'-it-tiv-ty. ad. 
Without deduction of reafon, by im¬ 
mediate perception. 

INTUMESCENCE, In-tii-mcs'O 
sens. I f 

INTUMESCENCY, in-tu-mes'- f - 

sin-f^. J 

Swell, tumour. 

INTUR GE S C EN CE, In -tur-dzhes'- 
scns. f. Swelling, the ad or ftate of 
1 welling. 

To IN TWINE, In-twl'ne. v. a. To 

■■**vift or wreath together; toincom- 
pafs by circling round it. 

To INVADE, In-vS'de. v. a. To at¬ 
tack a country, to make an hoftile 

. entrance; to affail, to affault. 

INVADER, In-va'-dur. f. One who 
enters with hoftility into the poiTef- 
fions of another; an affailant. 

INVALID, In-v&l'-id. a. Weak, of 
ho weight or efficacy. 

INVALID, In-va-II'd. f. One dif- 
abled by ficknefs or hurtr. 

To INVALIDATE, In-val'-y-dite. 
v.a. To weaken, to deprinpjof force 
or ^efficacy, * • 


INVALIDITY, In-vi-Hd'-It-J. f. 
Weaknefs, want of efficacy. 

INVALUABLE, In-vil'-ft-iM. al 
Precious above eftimation, inefti-* 
mable. 

INVARIABLE, In-vV-ryibL.a. Un¬ 
changeable, conftartft. / 

IN VARIABLENESS, In-vU'-ry&bl- 
nls. f. Immutability, conflancy. 

INVARIABLY, In-va'-ryab^. ad. 
Unchangeably, conilantly. 

INVASION, fn-va'-zhfin. f. Hoftile 
entrance upon the rights or poflef- 
fions of another, hoftile encroach¬ 
ments. 

INVASIVE, In-va'-sfv. a. Entering 
hoftilely upon other men’s pofieffions. 

INVECTIVE, In-vek'-tlv. f. A ft* 
vere cenfure in fpeech or writing. 

INVECTIVE, In-vek'-tiv. a. Sati¬ 
rical, abufive. 

IN VECTIV ELY, in-vek'-tlv-ty. ad. 
Satirically, abufively. 

To INVEIGH, In-v&'. v.n. To utter 
cenfure or reproach. 

1NVEIGHER, In-ve'-ur. f. Vehe¬ 
ment railer. 

To INVEIGLE, In-vS'gl. v.a.' To- 
perfuade to fomething bad or hurt¬ 
ful, to wheedle, to%allure. 

INVEIGLER, In -vc'g-lfir. f. Sedu¬ 
cer, deceiver, allurer to ill. 

To INVENT, In-vent', v.a. To dif- 
covefl-, to find out; to forge, to con¬ 
trive falfely; to feign; to produce 
fomething new in writing, or in me- 
chanicks. 

INVENTER, In-v£n'-tfir. f. One 
who produces fomething new, a de- 
vifer of fomething not known be¬ 
fore; a teller of fidions. 

INVENTION, in-vSn'-Ihfm. f. Fic¬ 
tion ; difcovery ; ad of producing 
fomething new; forgery; the thing 
invented. 

INVENTIVE, In-ven'-tlv. a. Quick 
at contrivance, ready at expedi¬ 
ents. . 

INVENTOR, lu-v^n'-tfir. f. A finder 
out of fomething new; a contriver, 

3 fra mer 

IN VENTORI ALLY, In-v4n-t&'- 

ry&l-^, *ad. I& manner ofan inven¬ 
tory. 
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INVENTORY, W-vh^thr-f . f. An 
account or catalogue of moveables. 

INVENTRESS, in-vin'-trls. f. A 

• female that invents. 

INVERSE, fn'-vArs. a. Inverted, re¬ 
ciprocal, opnofed to Direct. 

INVERSION,", fn-vAr'-Shfin. f. 
Change of order or time, fo as that 
the lalt is firll, and firft lafl; change 
of place, fo as that each takes the 
room of the other. 

To INVERT, in-virt'. v. a. To turn 
upfide down, to place in contrary 
method or order to that which was 
before; to place the lall firft. 

INVERTEDLY, In-v£r'-tld-ty. ad. 
In contrary or reverSed order. 

To INVEST, in-vM'. v.a. Todrefs, 
to clothe, to array;; to place in pof- 
Seffion of a rank or office; to adorn, 
to grace; to confer, to give; to in- 
clofe, to furround fo as to intercept 
fuccours or provisions. 

INVEST1ENT, In-vAs'-tShAnt. a. 
Covering, clothing. 

INVEST1GABLE, fn-via'-tf-gibl. a. 

.To be fearched out, difcovcrable 
by rational difquiSition. 

To INVESTIGATE, in-v&s'-t£-gSfe. 
v. a. To Search out, to find out by 
rational difquifition. 

INVESTIGATION, in-vef-t£-g;Y- 
ffiihn. f. The aft of the mind by 
which unknown truths are difcover- 
ed; examination. 

INVESTITURE, In-v4*'-t*-tffiJ>r. f. 
The right of giving poSTeffion of any 
manor, office, or benefice ; the aft of 
giving poSTeffion. 

INVESTMENT, In-vift’-mint. f. 
Drefs, cloatbe, garment, habit. 

INVETERACY, In-v6t'-iAr-A-ty. f. 
Long continuance of any thing bad; 
in phyfick, long continuance of a 
difeafe. 

INVETERATE, In-vAt'-ter-et. a. 
Old, long eftabliShed ; obftinace by 
long continuance. 

To "IN VETER ATE In-vci'-t^r-lhe. 
v. a. To harden or make obftinate 

■ ' by long continuance. 

lNVETEjRATENESS,fn-vet'-tir-£t- 
njs. SY- Long continuance of any 
‘ >ing Ijad; obftiaacy confirmed by 
■me# 
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INVETERATION, In-vft-t&.S'. 
Shin. f. The aft of hardening oi 
confirming by long continuance. 

INVIDIOUS, in-vidzh'-As. a. EnvL 
ous, malignant; likely to incur £ot 
to brine hatred. • 4 

INVIDIOUSLY, In-vldzh'-fcf-l^ 
Malignantly, envioufly; in>*d man¬ 
ner likely to provoke hatred. 

INVIDIOUSNESS, fn-vldzh'-Af-nls. 
f. Quality of provoking envy or ha-, 
tred. 

To INVIGORATE, In-vIg'-gS-rlte. 
v. a. To endue with vigour, to 
Strengthen, to animate, to enforce. 

INVIGOR ATION, In-vIg-g6-rA'- 
Shun. f. The aft of invigorating ; 
the Slate of being invigorated. 

INVINCIBLE, In-vln'-sdbl. a. Un¬ 
conquerable, not to be fubdued. 

INVINCIBLENESS, In-vln'-sibl-nls. 
f. Unconquerablenefs, infuperable- 
nefs. 

INVINCIBLY, In-vln'-slb-l£. ad. 
Infuperably, unconquerably. 

INVIOLABLE, in-vI'-&-lAbl. a. Not 
to beprofaned, not to be injured-; 
not to be broken; infufceptible of 
hurt or wound. 

INVIOLABLY, In-yi’-5-lAb-ty. ad. 
Without breach, without failure. 

INVIOLATE, In-vl'-o-liit. a. Un¬ 
hurt, uninjured, unpolluted, un¬ 
broken. 

INVIOUS, In'-vyAs. a. ImpaSTable, 
untrodden. 

INVISIBILITY, In-vlz y-bil'-lt ?. f. 
The ftate of being invisible, imper- 
ceptiblenefs to fight. 

INVISIBLE, In-viz’-lbl. a. Not pc-.- 
ceptibie by the fight, not to be feen. 

INVISIBLY, In-viz'-Ib-ly. ad. Im¬ 
perceptibly to the fight. 

To 1NVISCATE, In-vh'-kSte. v.a. 
To lime, to intangle in glutinous 
matter. 

INVITATION, In-vj'-tA; ffiyrn. f. 
The adt of inviting, bidding, or 
calling to arty thing with ceremony 
and civility. 

INVITATORY, In-vi'-tS-tAr-y. a.- 
Ufing invitation ; containing invi¬ 
tations 

To.INVITE, In-vl'te. v.a. To bid, 

to 
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to afk to any place; to all are, to 
perfuade. 

To INVITE, in-vl'te. v. n. To give 

v invitation, to afford allurement. 

TOVITER, In-vl'-t6r. f. He who in- 

yj Jgg, 

INVITINGLY, In-vl'-tlng-ty. ad. 
In fuch a manner as invites or al¬ 
lures. 

To INUMBRATE, In-W-brlte. v.a. 
To ihade, to cover with lhades. 

INUNCTION, In-fink'-lhfcn. f. The 
aft of fmearing or anointing. 

INUNDATION, In-in-di'-ihun. f. 
The overflowing of waters, flood, 
deluge; a confluence of any ki«d. 

ToINVOCATE, In'-v&kite. v.a. 
To invoke, to implore, to call upon, 
to pray to. 

INVOCATION, In-v6-ki'-fhun. f. 
The aft of calling upon in prayer; 
the form of calling for the afliftance 
or prefence of any being. 

INVOICE, in'-vols. f. A catalogue 
of the freight of a fhip, or of the 
articles and price of goods fent by a 
faftor. 

To.INVOKE, ln-v&'kc. v.a. To call 
upon, to implore, to pray to. 

To INVOLVE, in-yi'lv. v.a. To in¬ 
wrap, to cover with any thing fur¬ 
rounding; to imply, to comprife; 
to entwift; to take in; to intangle; 
to make intricate; to blend, to 
mingle together confufedly. 

IN VOLUNTARILY, in-\ ol’-in-t£r- 
Il-y. ad. Not by choice, not fpon- 
taneoufly. 

INVOLUNTARY, In-v61'-un-t4r-£. 
a. Not having the power of choice; 
not chofen, not done willingly. 

INVOLUTION, In-vo-l&'-ftmn. f. 
The aft of involving or inwrapping; 

' the ftate of being entangled, com¬ 
plication ; that which is wrapped 
round any thing. 

To INURE, In-d'r. v.a. To habi¬ 
tuate, to make ready or willing J?y 

.» praftice and cuftom, to accuftom. 

INUREMENT, in-&'r-m£nt. f. 
Praftice, habit, ufc, cuftom, fre- 
queifty. _ 

To IN URN, In-urn', v. a?*^o in- 
tofaib, to bury. 
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INUSTION, In-hs'-tMa. f. The aft 
of burning. 

INUTILE, In-u’-dl. a. Ufelefs, ua, 
profitable. 

INUTILITY, ln-d-tIP-fc-f s f. Ufe- 
leflhefs, unprofitableness. 
INVULNERABLE, In-vul’-ndr-ibl. 
a. Not to be wounded, fee are from 
wound. 

To INWALL, In-wi'l. v.a. To ia- 
clofe with a wall. 

INWARD, In'-wdrd. Jad. To- 

INWARDS, In'-wdrdz. J wards the 
internal parts, within; with inflexion 
or incurvity, concavely; into the 
mind or thoughts. 

INWARD, In'-wdrd. a. Internal, 
placed within; intimate, domeftick; 
feated in the mind. 

INWARD, In'-wdrd. f. Any thing 
within, generally the bowels; inti¬ 
mate, near acquaintance. 

INWARDLY, in'-wdrd-l£. ad. In 
the heart, privately; in the parts 
within, internally; with inflexion* or 
concavity. 

INWARDNESS, In'-wdrd-nls.-lT In¬ 
timacy, familiarity. 

To INWEAVE, In-wd'v. v. a. preter. 
Invvovi; or Inweaved, part. pafT. 
Inwove or Inwoven. To mix any 
thing in. weaving fo that it forms 
part of the texture ; to intwine, to 
complicate. 

To IN WOOD, in-wud'. v.a. To hide 
in woods. Obfolere. 

To IN WRAP, In-rip*, v. a. To co¬ 
ver by involution, to involve; to 
perplex, to puzzle with difficulty or 
obfeurity; to raviih or tranfport. 

INWROUGHT, In-ri't. a. Adorned 
with work. 

ToINWREATHE, In-rd'th. v.a. To 
furround as with a wreath. 

JOB, dzhib'. f. A low, mean, lucra¬ 
tive affair; petty, piddling work, a 
piece of chance work; a fudd/n flab 
with a iharp inftrument. + 

To JOB, dzbob*. v. a. To ftrike fud- 
denly with a fharp inftrument; to 
drive in a iharp inftrument. 

To JOB,,dzh6b'. v. n. Tb play the 
ftockjobber, to buy and fell ^ls q 
broker. 
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Jf OB V TEARS, dzh&'bz'-tfirz. f. An 
■ herb: 

-JOBBER, dzhfib'-bfir. f. A man who 
fells flock in thepublick funds; one 
who does chance work. 

JOCKEY, dzhfk'-k^. f. A fellow 
that rides horfesrin the race; a man 
that deals in horfes; a cheat, a trick- 
ifh fellow. 

To JOCKEY, dzhfik'-k£. v. a. To 
jullle by riding againil one; to cheat, 
to trick. 

JOCOSE, dzho-ko's. a. Merry, wag- 
gifh, given to jeft. 

JOCOSELY, dzb6-ko'f-K'. ad. Wag- 
' gifhly, in jeft, in game. 

JOCOSENESS, dzbo-ko'f-nls. ? f 

JOCOS1TY, dzh&-k6s'-slt-^. J K 
Waggery, merriment. 

JOCULAR, dzhok'-ku-lur. a. Ufed 
in jeft, merry, jocofe, waggifh. 

JOCULARITY, dzhfik- u-lltr'-it-f. 
Merriment, difpofition to jeft. 

JOCUND, dzhfik'-kfind. a. Merry, 
gay, airy, lively. 

JOCUNDLY, dzhfik'-k&nd-ly. ad. 

- TidrSPrily, gaily. 

To JOG, dzhog'. v. a. To pufh, to 
fhake by a fudden pufh, to give no¬ 
tice by a fudden pufh. 

To JOG, dzhog'. v. n. To move by 
fmall fhocks; tomoveon inagentle, 
equable trot. 

JOG, dzhog'. f. A pufh, a flight 
Jhake, a fudden interruption by a 
pufh or fhake; a rub, a fmall flop. 

JOGGER, dzhog'-gfir. f. - One who 
moves heavily and dully. 

To JOGGLE, dzhfig'l. v.n. To fhake, 
to be in a tremulous motion. 

JOHNAPPLE, dzhon'-apl. f. A (harp 
apple. 

To JOIN, dzhoi'n. v. a. To add one 
to another in continuity; to unite 
in league or marriage ; to dafh to¬ 
gether, to encounter ; to affociate; 
to unite in one aft; tc unite in con¬ 
cord; to aft in concert with. 

To JOIN, dzhoi'n. v.n. Togrow 
to, to.adhere, to be continuous; to 
clofe,to claih; to unite with in mar¬ 
riage, any other league; to be¬ 
come confederate. 

[QfNfjlSR, dzhoi'n -dir. f. Conjunc- 
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JOINER, dzhoi'n-fir. f. One whole 
trade is to make utenfils of wood 
joined. 

JOINERY, dzhoi'n-er-^. f. An ai 
whereby feveral pieces of .wood ye 
fitted and joined together. 

JOINT, dzhoi'nt. f. ArticulatioifW 
limbs, junfture of moveable bones 
in animal bodies; hinge, junftures 
which admit motion of the parts; in 
joinery, flraight lines, in joiners 
language, is called a joint, that is, 
two pieces of wood are fhot; a knot 
in a plant; one of the limbs of an 
animal cut up by the butcher; Out 
of joint, luxated, flipped from the 
focket, or correfpondent part where 
it naturally moves; thrown into con- 
fufion and diforder. 

JOINT,, dzhoi'nt. a. Shared among 
many i united in the fame poffef- 
fion ; combined, afting together in 
confort. 

To JOINT, dzhoi'nt. v. a. To join 
together in confederacy; to form 
many parts into one; to form in ar^ 
ticulations; to divide a joint, to cut 
or quarter into joints. 

JOINTED, dzhoi’n-tld. a. Full of 
joints or knots. 

JOINTER, dzhoi'n-tur. f. A fort ol 
plane. 

JOINTLY, dzhoi'n t-ly. ad. Toge¬ 
ther, not feparately; in a flate ci 
union or do-operation. 

JOINTRESS, dzhoi'n-trls. f. One 
whb holds any thing in jointure. 

JOINTSTOOL, dzhoi'nt-floL f. A 
flool formed by framing the joigt 1 ; 
into each other. 

JOINTURE, dzhoi'n-tfhur. f. Eftate 
fettled on a wife to be enjoyed after 
her huffcarid’s deceafe. 

JOIST, dzhoi'fl. f. The fecondary 
beam of a floor. 

JOKE, dzho'ke. f, A jeft, fomething 
not ferious. 

To JOKE, dzho'ke. v. n. To jeft, ■ to 
be merry in words or aftions. 

JOKER, dzho'-kfir. f. A jefter, a 
merry fellow. 

JOLE, d/hole. f. The face or cheek; 
ththread of a fifh. 

Tj-IOLL, dzhol. v,a. To beat the. 

head 
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violent 
A great 


(Tead againft any thing, to clalh with 
violence. • 

JOLLILY, dzhol'-lv-ly. ad. In a dif- 
jjolition to noify mirth. 
JolLIMENT, dzhol'-Iy-ment. f. 

Iwirth, mferriment, gaiety. 
TOLL1NESS, dzlnhl'-Jy-nis. 1 

JOLLITY, dzho'l-ly-ty. \ 

Gaiety, elevation of fpirit j merri¬ 
ment, feflivity. 

JOLLY, dzhoi'-ly-. a. Gay, merry, 
airy, cheerful, lively; piurnp, like 
one in high health. 

To JOLT, dzh<Yl c. v. n. To (hake 
as a carriage on rough ground. 

To JOLT, dzho'lt. v. a. To fhake 
one as a carriage does. 

JOLT, dzho'lt. f. Shock, 
agitation. 

JOL'i ]ij< \ r>, dzho'lt-lied. f. 

load, a Jolt, a blockhead. 

J ON <Ajj 1L i.. E, dzhung-kt'l. f. A fpe- 
cies of daffodil 

J OR DEN, dzha '-din. f. A pot. 

■J’o JOSTLE, dzhos'l. v.a. Tojufllc, 
to ruili againlh 

JOT, d7.1ml'. f. A point, a tittle*. 
JOVIAL, d/.li'V-vval. a. Under the 
influence of Jupiter; gay, airy, 
merry. 

JOVIALLY, ozh6'-vyil-y. ad. Mer- 

rilv, gaily. 

JOVIALNESS, dzhi'-vyai-nls. f 
Gaiety, merriment, 

JOURNAL, cziifir'-nul. a. Daily, 
quotidian. 

JOURNAL, dz>';t'-nul. f. A diary, 
an account kept of •- dly Uinlac- 
' tions; any paper publilhed daily. 
JOURNALIST* dziiur'-nal-lll. f. A 

writer r f journals. 

JOIJRNE V, dzhur'-ny. f. The travel 
of a day; travel by laud, a vc yage 
or travel by fca ; paflage from place 
to place. 

To JOURNEY, dzhur'-ny. v.n. To 
. travel, to pafs from place to place. 
JOURNEYMAN, dzhut'-ny min. f. 
A hired workman. 

JOURNEYW >KK, dzlmr'-ny-wiirk. 
••cfc. Wo.4 performed bv hr re. 
JO^fVV dzhcu'it. f. Tilt, tourna- 


To rejoice, to 
To congratu- 


To JOUST, dzhou'It. v. n. To ran 
in the tile. 

JOWLER, dzhow'-Jur. f. A kind of 
hunting dog. 

JOY, dzhoy'. f. The priffion produced 
by any happy accid^/it, glatlnefs;. 
gaiety, merriment ; happinefs; a 
term offondnefs. 

To JOY, dzhoy'. v.n. 

be glad, to exult. 

ToJUY, dzhoy'. v.a, 

late, to entertain kindly; to glad¬ 
den, to exhilarate. 

JGYANCE, dzhoy'-ans. f. Gaiety, 
fertility. Obfolete. 

JOYFUL, dzhoy'fui. a. Full of joy, 
glad, exulting. 

JOYFULLY, dzhoy'-ful-)'. ad. With 
joy, gladly. 

JOYEULNESS, dzhoy'-fil-«:U. f. 
Glndnefs, joy. 

JOYLESS, dzhoy'-11s. a. Void of 
joy, feeling no pleafure; giving no 
pica!tire. 

JOYOLTS, dzhoy'-iis. a. Glad, gay, 
tnerry; giving joy. 

I PEC AC U A N H A,ip-pS- kik-ft- io'-fc- 
f. An Indian plant. 

IRASCIBLE, i-rii'-slbl. a. Partaking 
of the nature of anger, difpofed to 
anger. 

IRE, \'re. f. Anger, rage, pafiionate 
hatred. 

IREEUL,l're-ful. a. Angry, raging, 

IREFUL!,Y, t're-ful-y. ad. With 
ire, in an angry manner. 

IRIS, I'-ris. {.. The rainbow; an ap¬ 
pearance of light refembling the 
rainbow; the circle round the pupil 
of tire eve; tr.e flovver-de-lucc. 

To IRK, or!.', v. a. It irks me, I am 
weary of it. 

IRKSOME, uk'-iVim. a. Wearifome, 
troublclomc. 

IRKSOMELY,erk'-fum-lj'. ad. Wea- 
nfomcly, tedioufly. 
IRKSOMENESS, erk'-ffun-nls. m f. 

Tedioufnefs, wearifomenefs. 

IRON, i'-urn. f. A hard, fufil, mal¬ 
leable metal ; any inllrument or 
utenfil made of iron ; attain, a 
n^rny, mock fight. It is now ] (hackle. f ~ T ' 

’lefs-pBopeily J us-t ^V^RON, i'Jrrn. a, Mads of iro**.re-£ 
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lembliog Iron in colour ; harfh, fo- 
vere; hard, impenetrable. 

To IRON, v. a. To fmooth 

with an iron; to fhackie .with 
irons. \ 

IRONICAL'l-rin'-n^-kil. a. Ex- 
preffing one thing and meaning an¬ 
other. 

IRONICALLY, l-r6n'-njCki!-£. ad. 
By the ufe of irony. 

IRONMONGER, I'-firn mfing-giir. 
f. A dealer in iron. 

IRON WOOD, l'-urn-wiid. f. A kind 
"of wood extremelv hard, and fo pon¬ 
derous as to link in water. 

IRON WORT, i'-urn-wurt. f. A 
plant. 

IRONY, i'-run-y. f. A mode of fpeech 
in which the meaning is contrary to 
the « .’ords. 

IRRADIANCE, !.--rS'-tMns. 1 , 

IRRADIANCY, Jr-ra'-dydn-fy. f 
Emifiion of rays or beams of light 
upon an' objeft ; beams of light 
emitted. 

To IRRADIATE, Ir nV-tbSte. v. a. 

— -To adorn with light emitted upon 
it, to heighten ; to enlighten intel- 
..ietfuaUy, to illuminate; to animate 
hv heat or light; to decorate with 

IRRADIATION, ir r:i-d$ a'-fbftn. f. j 
The add of emitting be;:ms of light; j 
illumination, intellectual light. 

IRRATIONAL, Ir-iAlh' -6-nil. a. 

Void of reafon, void of underfland- 
ing ; abfurd, contrary to reafon. 

IRRATIONALITY, Ir-rAlh'-O-nil'- 
It-'J’. f. Want of reafon. 

IRRATIONALLY, Ir-rAfh'-o-nal-y. 
ad. Without reafon, abfurdly. 

IRRECLAIMABLE, Ii-iS-kia'm-ibl. 
a. Not to be reclaimed, not to be 
changed to the be tter. 

IRRECONCILABLE, Ir-nk-u n - 
si'i-Abl. .a. Not to be reconciled, 
not to be appealed; not to be made 
tonfiftent. 

IRRECONCILABLENESS. Ir-nMc- 
un-si'l-Abl-nis. f. ImpofFibility to 
-be reconciled. 

IRRECONCILABLY, Ir-rAk-in-sl'l- 
ab-Iy. ad. }n rf\,itfanA';r not admit- 
reconciliation. 
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JRRECONCJLED, Ir-rik'-fin-slIcP. a, 
Not atoned, not forgiven. 

IRRECOVERABLE, Ir-r£-kuv'-fir- 
abl. a. Not to be regained, n'o^o 
be tellored or repaired j not tcrot 
remedied. / 

IRRECOVERABLY, ir-re-ku\4fir 
ab-ly. ad. Beyond recovery, pa;i 
repair. 

IRREDUCIBLE, Ir-ifi.d&'-slbl. a. 
Not to be reduced. 

IRRE FRAG ABILITY, Irref'-fra- 
gi-bIl"-U y. f. Strength ofargument 
not to he refuted. 

IRREFRAG ABLE, Jr-ref-M gibl. 
a. Not to be confuted, fuperiour to 
argumental oppofidon. 

IRREFRAG ABLY, Ir-ref-fri-g^b- 
ly. ad. With force above confuta¬ 
tion. 

IRREFUTABLE, Ir-rS.ft'-tibl. a. 
Not to be overthrown by argu¬ 
ment. 

IRREGULAR, Ir-reg'-gu lir. a. De¬ 
viating from rule, cuftom,.or nature j 
immethodical, not confined to any 
certain rule or order; not being ac¬ 
cording to the kiws of virtue. 

IRREGULARITY, ir-rcg-g&-lir'- 
it-y. f. Deviation from rule; ne¬ 
glect of method and order; inordir 
nate practice. 

IRREGULARLY, ir-rfg'-gi-lur-ly. 
ad. Without obfervation of rule oi 
method. 

To IRREGULATE, Ir-reg'-gii-late, 

. v. a. To make irregular, to dif- 
order. ■ < 

lRRKLATlVE,Ir-r<T-]a-tiv. a- Ilav 
ing no reference to any thing, fingle, 
unconnected. 

IRRELIGION, Ir-rS-HJzh'-fln. f 
Contempt of religion, impiety. 

IRRELIGIOUS, Ir-re-Udzh'-us. a 
Contemning religion, impious; com 
trary to religion. 

IRRELIGIOUSLY, ir-rS-lidzh'-if- 
ly. ad. With impiety, with irreli- 
gion. 

IRREMEABLE, Ir-rd'-my-ibl. a 
Admitting no return. . 

IRREMEDIABLE, lr-r&-n,5' 
^Admitting no cure, not to b ,i 

^medied. 

IRP 
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f Ik^EMEDIABLY, ir-rS-mA’-dyJb- 
ty. ad. Without cure. 
IRREMISS1BLE, Ir-rS-mis'-sibl. a. 
5. Not to be pardoned. 
-WLREMISSIBLENESS, Ir-rfi-mL'- 
■ Yibl-nfs. f. The quality of being 
* not to be pardoned. 
IRREMOVABLE, ir-rS-m^'v-Abl. a. 

Not to be moved, not to bechanged. 
IR RENOWN ED, fr-re-now'nd. a. 
Void of honour. 

IRREPARABLE, h-rlp'- pAr-Abl. a. 
Not to be recovered, not to be re¬ 
paired . 

IRREPARABLY, ir-rcp'-per Ab-ljE 
ad. Without recovery, without 
amends. 

IRREPLEVIABLE, Ir-rft-pl4v'-v£- 
Abl. a. Not to be redeemed. A law 
term. 


IRRi PREHENSIBLE, Ir-rAp-pvA- 
hcn'-slbl. a. Exempt from blame. 

J R R E P R EKE NSlJJLY, Ir - rep- pi e- 
hen'-rib-lv. ad. Without blame. 

IK RE P R ESK NT A BLE, ir-rAp-pre- 
zent'-abl. a. Not to be figured by 
any reprefentation. 

IRREPROACHABLE, ir rA-prtfilh- 
abl. a. Free from blame, free from 
reproach. 

IRREPROACHABLY, ir-re-pro'tih- 
ab-Iy. ad. Without blame, without 
reproach. 

IRREPROVEABLE, Ir-jfi-pr&'v-Abl. 
a. Not to be blamed, irreproach¬ 
able. 

IRR ES1ST1BIL IT Y, 1 r- rA- zh'- ty- 

bil"-lt y. f. Power or force above 
oppofittoo. 

IRRESISTIBLE, Ir-re-zls'-tlbl. a. 
Superiour to oppofition. 

IRRESISTIBLY,Ir-rc-zis'-tlb-ly’. ad. 
In a manner not to be oppofed. 

IRRESOLUBLE, Ir-rAs'-sA-lubl. a. 
Not to be broken, not to be dif- 
folved. 

IRRESOLUBLENESS, Ir-res'-so- 


,lubl-nls. f. Refiltance to feparation 
of the parts. 

IRRESOLVEDLY, Ir-rA-zd’l-ved-ly. 
^ ad; Without fettled determination. 
lISmjrtfSOLUTK, ir-rez'-zo-lut. a. 
h Not conliant in purpofe,%£tdeter- 
"■■“Inined. 


IRRESOLUTELY, 
ad. Without firmneft of mind* with- r 
out determined poroole. * Y 

IRRESOLUTION, If-rAz-S-l&'-Ih&rf. 
f. Want of iirmnejf <Jf mind. 

IRRESPECTIVE, fr-rAf-fpfck'-tlv. st. 
Having no regard to any circum- 
ftances. 

IRRESPECTIVELY, ir-rAf-fpik'- 
tiv-ly. ad. Without regard to cir- 
cumltances. 

IR RE TR1E V ABLE, Ir-rS-trA'-vSbL 
a. Not to be repaired, irrecoverable, 
irreparable. * 

IRRETRJEV ABLY, Ir-rA-trA'-vAb- 
ly\ ad. Irreparably, irrecoverably. 

IRREVERENCE, Ir-rev'-ver-Ans. fl 
Want of reverence, want of venera¬ 
tion ; Bate of being difregarded. 

IRREVERENT, ir-rAv'-vAr-Ant. a. 
Not paying due homage or rever¬ 
ence, not exprefling or conceiving 
due veneration or refpeft. 

IRREVER ENTLY, i r-rev' v Ar-An t- 
ly'. ad. Without due rclpect ^r ve¬ 
neration. ' 

IRREVERSIBLE, Ir-tA-vAi'-slbl. a. 
Not to be recalled, not to be chan- 
ged. 

IRR EVER SIB LY, ir-rA-ver'-sib-lf. • 
ad. Without change. 

IRREVOCABLE, ir-rev'-vo-babl. a. 
Not to be recalled, not to be brought 

IRREVOCABLY, ir-r Av'-v&-k Ab-ty. 
ad. Without recall. 

To IRRIGATE, Ir'-ry-g3te.*v.a. To 
wet, to moiften, to water. 

IRRIGATION, b-ryt-ga'-fliAn. f. 
The aft of watering or moiftening. 

IRRIGUOUS, Ir-rlg'-gu-us. a. Wa¬ 
tery, watered; dewv, moil!. 

IRRISION, Ir iIzh'-An. f. Th^ft 
of laughing at another. 

To IRRITATE, Ir'-i^-tate. v.a. To 
provoke, to teaze, to exafperate; to 
fret, to put into motion or diforder 
by any irregular or unaccuftomeiT* 
contaft; to heighten, to agitate. Un¬ 
enforce. 

IRRITATION,ir-ry-tA'-lhAn.f. Pro-; 
vocation, exafperatio n; ft imulation., 

■ TH>TTD|COM f. T^ 

aft fotanything forc\g an %a- 
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' trance; inroad, burfl: of invaders In¬ 
to apy„place. 

S, Lp*S The tJiird perfon Angular of 
1 To be, I‘ami thou art, he is; it is 
fomatitres tftcpreffed by’s. 
3CHUIKV, xs'-Ku-iy. f. A flop page 
of urine. 

SCHURETJCK, ff-ku-rei'-tfk. f. 
Such medicines as force urine when 
fuppre/Ted. 

>ICLE, i'-sikl. f. A pendent (hoot 
of ice. 

UNGLASS, I'-zfng-gHs. f. A fine 
kind of glue made from the intef- 
tines of a large fifh refembiing a 
fturgeon. 

TOGLASS STONE, I'-zfng-glds- 
flo'ue. f. A-pure foffil, more clear 
and tranfparent than glafs, of which 
the ancients made their windows. 
LAND, I'-lAnd. f. A trait of land 
furrounded by water. 

LANDER, i’-lAn-dur. f. An in¬ 
habitant of a country furronnued by 
waiter. 

LE, l'le. f. An ifland, a country 
furrounded by water ; a long walk 
n a church or publick building. 
DPERIMETRICAL, i-ioper-Y 
n^t'-tr^-kAl. In geometiy, are 
itch figures as have equal perime- 
ers or circumferences, of which the 
jrcle is the greatelt. 

5SCBLES, i-fuf-sfi-i'es. f. That 
'hich hath only two fides equal. 
UE, xY-lhu. {. The aft of palling 
□ t; exit, egief?, or paffage out; 
/enr, confequence; termination, 
xnclufion; a fontanel, a vent made 
: a mufcle for the diibharge of hu- 
ours; evacuation ; progeny, off- 
ring; in law, Iflue hath divers ap- 
ications, fometimes ufed for the 
tildren begotten between a man 
d his wife, foir.erimes for profits 
owing from an amercement, fome- 
nes for profits of lands or tene- 
etus, fometimes for that point of 
atter depending in fuit, whereupon 
e parties join and put their caule 
the trial of the jury. 

SSUE, is'-ihu. v. n. To, come 
t, to* P'JTg-otM L of ‘jjlace ; to 
ike an/eruption; t& prdcet^l as an 
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offspring; to be produced by any 
fund; to run..put in lines. 

To ISSUE, Is'-ihu. v.a. To fend out* 
to fend forth; to fend out judicially 
or authoritatively. * 

ISSUELESS, Is'-fhu-Hs. a.* Without 
offspring, without defendants. : : 

ISTHMUS, It'-mus. f. A neck of 
land joining the peninfuia to the 
continent. 

IT, ft', pronoun. The neutral dc- 
monftrative; the thing fpoken of 
before; it is ufed indicroufly after 
neutral verbs, to give an enxphaiis; 
It is idiomatically applied to perfons, 
as It was L It was he. 

ITCH, itlh'. f. A cutaneous difeafe 
extremely contagious; the fenfation 
of unealinefs in the (kin, which is 
eafed by rubbing ; a conilanc teafing 
defire. 


To ITCH, v. n. To feel that 

unealinefs in the Ikin which is re¬ 
moved by rubbing; to long, tohaxe. 
continual defire. 

ITCHY, itfii'-y. a. Infefted with the 
itch. 

ITEM, !'-tenx. ad. Alfo; a word 
ufed when any article is added to the 
former. 

ITEM, i'-tim. f. A new article; a 
hint, an innuendo. 

To ITERATE, k'-terriUe. v.a. To 
repeat, to utter again, to inculcate 
by frequent mention ; to do over 
again. 

ITERANT, k'-ter-unf. a. Repeating. 

ITERATION, it-ter a'-lhiin. f. Rc 
petition, recital over again. 

ITINERANT,l-tln'-ner-ant.a. Wan¬ 
dering, not fettled. 

ITINERARY, i-tln'-ner ar-Y f. A 
book of travels. 

ITINERARY .l-tfn'-rier-ar-^. a. Tra¬ 
velling, done on a journey. 

ITSELK, it-felf'. pronoun.’The neu¬ 
tral reciprocal pronoun applied to 
things. 

JUBILANT, dzho'-b^-lant. a. Ut¬ 
tering fongs of triumph. 

JUBILATION, dzh6-by-ia'-lhin. f fc . 
'i'he aft of declaring triumph. ■ 

JUBILEE, dzho'-by-le. f. A pubKck- 
fedlffity. 
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JOCUNDITY, dzh.Vkun'-dlt-yA f. 

Pleaflyitnefs, agreeablcne'fs. 

To JUDA1ZE, dzho'-da lze. v. n. 

To conform to the Jews. 
fcDGK, dzhudzh'. 1. One who is 
mnvefted with authority to determine 
any catffe or queftion, real or per- 
fonal ; one who prefides in a court 
of judicature ; one who has {kill fuf- 
ficieiit to decide upon the merit of 
any thing. 

To JUDGE, dzhudzh'. v.n. To pafs 
fentence; to form or give an opi¬ 
nion ; to difcern, to dillinguifh. 

To JUDGE, dzh&dzh'. v.a. To pafs 
fentence upon, to examine authori- 
■ tatively; to pais ievere cenfure, to 
doom feverely. 

JUDGER, dzhudzh' ur. f. One who 
forms judgment or pa Acs fentence. 

Jt nGMENT.dsthi.izh'-mint.f. T he 

power of judging; the aft of exer- 
oiVng judicature ; determination, 
____ decision , the quality of diliinguifh- 
V * Jug propriety and impropriety ; 
opinion, notion; fentence again!! a 
criminal ; condemnation ; punifii- 
.ment inflicted by providence; dif- 
tribution ofjuitice; the iaft doom. 

J U DJ CATOR Y, d ;• h d' - d y -1; ;i - r ii r - y. 
f. Diftribution of juflice; court of 
juiiice. 

JUDICATURE, dzhd'- df ~ ki-tfnb:. 

f. I'ower of diftributing iuflice. 
JUDICIAL, dzho-dilh'-a!. a. Prac- 
tifed in the dillribution of pub- 
lick jo dice; inilifted on as a pe¬ 
nalty. 

JUDICIALLY, dzLb-difh'-Al-y. ad. 

’ ]u the forms of legal j cilice. 
JUDICIARY, dzhd aith'-ar-y. a 
Parting judgment upon any thing. 
JUDICJOUS, dzitd diih'-us. a. Pru- 
dent, wife, ikilful. 

JUDICIOUSLY, dzhd ukh'-uf-ly. 

ail. Skilfully, wifely. 

JUG, dzhdg'. f. A large drinking 
veflel with a gibbous or fwelling 
belly/* 

i'o JUGGLE, dzhug'l. v.n. To play 
tricks by flight of hand ; to praftilc 
artifice or impofture. 
tt^fGLE, dzhug'l. f- A trick by 
legerdemain j an impolfca^a ae- 
^ception. 
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JUGGLElt, dzhitg'-glur. f. On^ 
who praftifes fl.ipjxt'Tjf hand, one; 
who deceives tip cye'Jiy nimhle 
conveyance; a cjieat, a/trickifli fel-i 

JUGGLINGLy/ izh/i^JIng-Ty. 

In a deceptive oiantier. 

JUGULAR, dzhd'-gu-l;\r. a. Belong¬ 
ing to the throat. 

JUICE, dzho's. • f. The liquor, fap, 
or water qf plants and fruits ; the 
fluid in animal bodies. 

JUICELESS,dzho'f-lis. a. Dry, with 
out moiiture. 

JUICINESS, dzho'-fji’-nis. f. Plenty 
of juice, fucculence. 

JUICY, dzhd'-i^. a. Moift, full of 
juice. 

JULAP, dzho'-lup. f. An extempo¬ 
raneous form of medicine, made of 
Ample and compound water fweet- 
ened. 


JULY,dzhd If', f. The feventhmonth 
of the vear. 

jUM ART, dzhd'-m.'trt. f. The mix¬ 
ture of a buli and a mat e. } 

To JUMBLE, dzhutn'bl. v. S. To 
mix violently and confufedly toge¬ 
ther. 

To JUMBLE, czhfnn'bl. v.n. Ta 
be agitated together. 

JUE'iiJLE, dzhiim'ol. f. Confufed 
mixture,. violent and confufed agi¬ 
tation. 


j U lYl If. N ’ B, j .Y- me n t. f. A beaft of 
burden. 

To JUMP, dzhimp'. v. n. To-Ieap, 
to fkip, to move forward without 
ilep or il'dir.g; to lean fuddenly ; tc 
jolt; to agree, to tally, to join. 

JUMP, dzlidmp'. ad. Exaftly. 

JUMP, dzhump'. f. The aft of jump, 
ing, a leap, a fltip; a lucky chance 
a waillcoat, limber flays worn by la* 
dies. 

JUNCATE, dzhfin'-klt. f. Cheefe- 
cak», a kind of fweecmeat of curd 
and fugar ; any delicacy; a furtivi 
or private entertainment. **" 

JUNCOUS, dzh&nk'-k&s. a. Full o 
bulruflies. 

JUNCTJ ON, dzhunk'-fhun. f. Union 
coali tjpn. __ 

J f-^T^ 
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line at which two thing) are joined | 
together^ jdint articulation; union, 
amity ;'0:riticaS point or article of 
o time. \ 1 

JUNf, dzhd« J ,„ J jt The fixth month 
*• oftffe year? j 
JUNIOR, dzho'-ny&r. a. One younger 
than another. 

JUNIPER, dzho'-ny-pur. f. A plant. 
The berries are powerful attenuants, 
diureticks, and carminative. 

|UNK, dzhunk'. f. A fmall fhip of 
China; pieces of cable. 

JUNKET, dzh&nk'-It. f. A fweet- 
meat; a ftolen entertainment. 

To JUNKET, dzhfink'-lt. v. n. To 
feaft fecretly, to make entertain¬ 
ments by Health ; to feaft. 

JUNTO, dzhun'-to. f. A cabal. 
IVORY, l'-vur-^. f. The tulk of the 
elephant. 

^VORY, i'-vur-£. a. Made of ivory; 

pertaining to ivory. 

JURAT, dzh&'-rat. f. A magiftrate 
, in fcyr-c '■/'rporations. 

}UHA(rORY, dzho-rat-tur-y. a. 
Giving oath. 

Juridical, dhzi-Hd'-dj-kii. a. 

A fling in the diftribution of juilice; 
ufed in courts of juftice. 
JURIDICALLY, dzh6-rld'-dy-k^l-f'. 

Tkmk 'legal authority. 
JUMlfcONSULT, dzho-rif-kon’- 
firt. f. One who gives his opinion 

* M: * 

jURWDlCTJON, dzo-rlf-dlk’-fiifin. 
f. Legal authority, extent of power; 
diftrifl to which any authority ex¬ 
tends. 

JURISPRUDENCE, dzhS-.-If-pro’- 
dins f. The fcience of law. 
jIURIST, dzho'-iilt. f. A civil lawyer, 
ft civilian. 

jUROR, dzh6'-rur. f. One that ferves 
on the jury. . 

JURY, d&U&g&.T. Jury, a company 
■of men^ P^ Mity-four or twelve, 
tcTi^Rper a truth upon fuch 
iri^te as mail be delivered them 
MraMng the matter in queftion. 
JRYMAN, dzhd'-rj’-min. f. One 
vho is impannelled on a jury. 
fcYMAV'T Arb6' rf-mk ft. f. So 
feaiof froCCv i; « an ] „p 


JUS 

in the room of a maft loft in fight, 
or by a ftorm. 

JUST, dzhuft'. a. Upright, equi¬ 
table; honeft; exafl; virtuous; com^ 
plete without fuperfluity or defedV; 
regular, orderly; exadlly propor¬ 
tioned ; full, of full dimAifions or 
weight. 

JUST, dzhuft'. ad. Exadlly, nicely, 
accurately; - merely, barely; Hear¬ 
ty- 

JUST, dzhuft’. f. Mock encounter 
on horfeback. 

To JUST, idzbuft'. v. n. • To engage 
in a mock fight, to tilt; to pufh, to 
drive, to juftle. 

JUSTICE, dzhus'-tis. f. The virtue 
by which we give to every man 
what is his due; vindicative retri¬ 
bution, punifhinent ; right, affer- 
tiori of fight; one deputed by the 
king to do right by way of judg¬ 
ment. 

JUSTICEMENT, dzbus'-tlf-ment. f. 
Procedure in courts. 

JUSTICESHIP, dzhus'-tlf-ihip. f. 
Rank or office of a juftice. 

JUSTICIABLE, dzhuf-dih'-ibl. a. 
Proper to be examined in courts of 
juftice. 

JUSTIFIABLE, dzhiis'-tj-ff-Abl. a. 
Defenfible by law or reafon, con¬ 
formable to juftice. 

JUSTIFIABLENESS, dzhfis'-ty-fl- 
abl-nis. f. Re&itude, poflibility of 
being fairly defended. 

JU ST1F1 ABLY, dzhis'-ty-f!- ab-ty. 
ad. Rightly, fo as to be fapport-J 
by right. 

JUSTIFICATION, dzhfif-ty -fy-kSf. 
fhun. f. Defence, maintenance, 
vindication, fupport ; deliverance 
by pardon from fins pad. 

JUSTIF1CATOR, dzhus'-iy-ty-ka- 
t&r. f. One who fupports, defends, 
vindicates, or juftifies. 

JUST1FIER, dzhfis'-ty-ty-fir. f. One 
who defends or abfolves. 

To JUSTIFY, dzhus'-ty-ty. v.a. T$ 
clear from imputed guilt, to abfolve 
from an accufation; to maintain, tc 
defend, to vindicate; to freejfronj 
paft fin by pardon. 

To JUSTLE, dzhos'I. v. n. To i 

counter, 



flioot into Aotninences, to come out 
beyond thelinain bulk^ 

To jUTf Y, tehht'n&JXa- lho< ^ 

out beyond. , , . . „ 

JUVENlLE,dzho'-ve-nile./ 1 <> un & 

VOUthful- ’■ >n j r 

JUVENILITY, dzno-ve-^pt-7»~s 
Youthfulnefs. 


' Ranter, to clalh, to rufli againft each 

%ther. - 

JUSTLE, dztuVl. v. a. To puto, 

■o drive, to force by rufiling agamit 

f fSTLY, dzhufi'-1}'. ad. Uprightly, 

KnnHHv in a iuIt manner; propcr- 

t*o° nPll > * 1 J i r Youtnnuneis. , 

». ly, txaaiy, accurately. tttyTAPOSITION, dzhukf-ta-po- 

•JSTNKSS, dzhulV-nis. f- Jufuce, J U Appofuion, the ftatc o: 

reafonablenefs, equity ; accuracy, k\.,,rh other. 

> 4exa£tnels, propriety. 

T.O JUT^dzhiu'. v. n. To pulh 


or 


zilh-un. l. — 

beine placed by each other. 
IVY, f. A plant. 








